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THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT 

Jesus  of  Nazareth 

BLESSED  are  the  poore  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dome  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourne :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

Blessed  are  the  meeke:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  doe  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousnesse:  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  mercifull:  for  they  shall  obtaine  mercie. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  bee  called  the 
children  of  God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousnesse 
sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdome  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil!  against  you  falsly  for  my  sake.  Reioyce,  and  be 
exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven:  For  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

Yee  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  his 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  troden  under  foote  of 
men.  Yee  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  citie  that  is  set  on  an 
hill,  cannot  be  hid.  Neither  doe  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it 
under  a  bushell:  but  on  a  candlesticke,  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  workes,  and  glorifie  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

Thinke  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  lawe  or  the 
Prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  For  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  passe,  one  iote  or  one 
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title,  shall  in  no  wise  passe  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 
Whosoever  therfore  shall  breake  one  of  these  least  commaunde- 
ments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in 
the  kingdome  of  heaven:  but  whosoever  shall  doe,  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdome  of  heaven. 
For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousnesse  shall  ex- 
ceede  the  righteousnesse  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  yee  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdome  of  heaven. 

Yee  have  heard,  that  it  was  saide  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill :  and.  Whosoever  shall  kill,  shalbe  in  danger  of  the 
iudgement.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  Judge- 
ment: and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Racha,  shalbe 
in  danger  of  the  counsell:  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  foole, 
shalbe  in  danger  of  hell  fire.  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift 
to  the  altar,  and  there  remembrest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee :  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  goe  thy 
way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  adversarie  quickly,  whiles  thou  art 
in  the  way  with  him:  least  at  any  time  the  adversarie  deliver 
thee  to  the  iudge,  and  the  iudge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and 
thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by 
no  meanes  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  payd  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

Yee  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adulterie.  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  whoso- 
ever looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adulterie  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  eie 
offend  thee,  plucke  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee.  For  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and 
not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  And  if  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee.  For  it 
is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  It  hath 
beene  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her 
a  writing  of  divorcement.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery:  and  whosoever  shall  marie  her 
that  is  divorced,  committeth  adulterie. 
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Againe,  yee  have  heard  that  it  hath  beene  said  by  them  of 
old  time,  That  thou  shalt  not  forsweare  thy  selfe,  but  shalt  per- 
forme  unto  the  Lord  thine  othes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Sweare 
not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  Gods  throne:  nor  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footstoole:  neither  by  Hierusalem,  for  it  is 
the  citie  of  the  great  king.  Neither  shalt  thou  sweare  by  thy 
head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  haire  white  or  blacke. 
But  let  your  communication  bee  Yea,  yea:  Nay,  nay:  For  what- 
soever is  more  then  these,  commeth  of  evill. 

Yee  have  heard  that  it  hath  beene  said.  An  eie  for  an  eie, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  yee  resist  not 
evill:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheeke,  turne 
to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 
and  take  away  thy  coate,  let  him  have  thy  cloake  also.  And 
whosoever  shall  compell  thee  to  goe  a  mile,  goe  with  him 
twaine.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee:  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turne  not  thou  away. 

Yee  have  heard,  that  it  hath  beene  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemie :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your 
enemies,  blesse  them  that  curse  you,  doe  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  perse- 
cute you :  that  yee  may  be  the  children  of  your  father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sunne  to  rise  on  the  evill  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  raine  on  the  iust,  and  on  the  uniust.  For  if 
yee  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  yee?  Doe  not 
even  the  Publicanes  the  same?  And  if  yee  salute  your  brethren 
only,  what  do  you  more  then  others?  Doe  not  even  the  Publi- 
canes so?  Be  yee  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  father,  which 
is  in  heaven,  is  perfect. 

Take  heed  that  yee  doe  not  your  almes  before  men,  to  bee 
scene  of  them:  otherwise  yee  have  no  reward  of  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  almes, 
doe  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  doe,  in 
the  Synagogues,  and  in  the  streetes,  that  they  may  have  glory  of 
men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But 
when  thou  doest  almes,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know,  what  thy 
right  doeth:  that  thine  almes  may  be  in  secret:  And  thy  father 
which  seeth  in  secret,  himselfe  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites 
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are:  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  Synagogues,  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seene  of  men.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  But  thou  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  doore, 
pray  to  thy  father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  father  which  seeth 
in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.  But  when  yee  pray,  use  not 
vaine  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  doe.  For  they  thinke  that  they 
shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be  not  yee  therefore 
like  unto  them:  For  your  father  knoweth  what  things  yee  have 
neede  of,  before  yee  aske  him.  After  this  maner  therefore  pray 
yee:  Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
we  forgive  our  debters.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evill :  For  thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen.  For,  if  yee  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  father  will  also  forgive  you.  But,  if 
yee  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  father 
forgive  your  trespasses. 

Moreover,  when  yee  fast,  be  not  as  the  Hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance:  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  ap- 
peare  unto  men  to  fast:  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their 
reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face :  that  thou  appeare  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto 
thy  father  which  is  in  secret:  and  thy  father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

Lay  not  up  for  your  selves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  theeves  breake  thorow, 
and  steale.  But  lay  up  for  your  selves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  theeves 
doe  not  breake  thorow,  nor  steale.  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye : 
If  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shalbe  full  of 
light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evill,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkenesse.  If  therfore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkenesse, 
how  great  is  that  darkenesse? 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  hee  will  holde  to  the  one,  and 
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despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Ther- 
fore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  yee 
shall  eate,  or  what  ye  shall  drinke,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
yee  shall  put  on:  Is  not  the  life  more  then  meate?  and  the  body 
then  raiment?  Behold  the  foules  of  the  aire:  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  doe  they  reape,  nor  gather  into  barnes,  yet  your  heavenly 
father  feedeth  them.  Are  yee  not  much  better  than  they? 
Which  of  you  by  taking  thought,  can  adde  one  cubite  unto  his 
stature?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the 
lillles  of  the  field,  how  they  grow :  they  toile  not,  neither  doe  they 
spinne.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  was  not  arayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grasse  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to  morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven:  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  yee 
of  little  faith?  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall 
we  eate?  or,  what  shall  we  drinke?  or  wherewithall  shall  wee 
be  clothed?  (for  after  all  these  things  doe  the  Gentiles  seeke:) 
for  your  heavenly  father  knoweth  that  ye  have  neede  of  all 
these  things.  But  seeke  ye  first  the  kingdome  of  God,  and  his 
righteousnesse,  and  all  these  things  shalbe  added  unto  you. 
Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  it  selfe:  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evill  thereof. 

ludge  not,  that  ye  be  not  iudged.  For  with  what  iudgment 
ye  iudge,  yee  shall  be  iudged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  againe.  And  why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brothers  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beame 
that  .is  in  thine  owne  eye?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother. 
Let  mee  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and  beholde,  a  beame 
is  in  thine  owne  eye?  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beame 
out  of  thine  owne  eye:  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearely  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brothers  eye. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye 
your  pearles  before  swine :  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feete,  and  turne  againe  and  rend  you. 

Aske,  and  it  shalbe  given  you :  seeke,  and  ye  shall  finde : 
knocke,  and  it  shalbe  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that 
asketh,  receiveth:  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth:  and  to  him  that 
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knocketh,  it  shalbe  opened.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom 
if  his  Sonne  aske  bread,  will  hee  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  he 
aske  a  fish,  will  hee  give  him  a  serpent?  If  ye  then  being  evill, 
know  how  to  give  good  giftes  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to 
them  that  aske  him?  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  doe  to  you,  doe  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
goe  in  thereat:  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  finde  it. 

Beware  of  false  prophets  which  come  to  you  in  sheepes 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  Yee  shall 
knowe  them  by  their  fruits :  Doe  men  gather  grapes  of  thornes, 
or  figges  of  thistles?  Even  so,  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
good  fruit :  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evill  fruit.  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit,  is  hewen  downe,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore 
by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdome  of  heaven:  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my 
father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophecied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy 
name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonder- 
full  workes?  And  then  wil  I  prof  esse  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you :  Depart  from  me,  ye  that  worke  iniquity. 

Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  wil  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  a  rocke:  and  the  raine  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  windes  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house:  and  it 
fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rocke.  And  every  one  that 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  bee 
likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand: 
and  the  raine  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  windes 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it. 
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Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

SCENE   I 

A  vast  indefinite  vault  of  blue,  faintly  studded  with  stars. 
On  a  lustrous  cloud,  firm  about  the  edge,  as  in  ancient  pictures, 
sit  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  God  is  repre- 
sented as  a  severe,  yet  benignant  man,  on  a  throne  of  sapphire, 
elderly,  with  a  snowy  beard;  Christ  is  a  dreamy  young  Jew  with 
a  crown  of  thorns;  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

A  vague,  sweeping  melody,  as  of  harps,  is  always  in  the  air; 
from  time  to  time  a  white,  swift  shape,  winged,  shoots  across 
the  blue  vault.  From  below,  as  from  a  distant  pit,  comes  a 
confusion  of  sound,  like  the  buzzing  of  bees.  Sometimes  a 
groan,  sometimes  a  laugh,  sometimes  a  high  note,  as  of  a  trum- 
pet, penetrates  to  the  throne.  Most  often  the  wail  of  an  infant 
or  a  clear  bell,  as  it  is  rung  before  the  sacrament  for  the  dying, 
mounts  above  the  rest.  At  intervals  the  heavy  boom  of  a  cannon 
shakes  through  everything,  followed  by  the  screaming  shriek  of 
shells. 

The  chant  of  priests  is  heard:  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be  I 

A  SHARP  voice:    Forward,  March  I 

THE  PRIESTS:    World  without  end,  amen! 

THE  SHARP  VOICE  :     Fire  I 

A  crashing  volley  of  heavy  artillery  obliterates  all  other  sound 
for  a  moment,  and  a  volume  of  smoke  rolls  up  to  the  throne. 
The  screams  of  horses  and  a  thick  odor  of  blood  mount  slug- 
gishly together. 

children's  voices:    Jesus,  tender  shepherd,  hear  me. 

Bless  thy  little  lamb  to-night. 
Through  the  darkness  be  thou  near  me, 
Keep  me  safe  till  morning  light  I 

CHRIST:  [advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  cloud  and  spreading  out 
his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  sweetness^  It  seems  that 
I  cannot  hear  them  so  well,  to-night. 
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There  is  a  sudden  odor  of  lilies,  and  a  flock  of  tiny  cherubim 
flutter  like  new  birds  across  the  blue  vault.  Behind  them  ap- 
pears the  Virgin,  standing  upon  a  cloud,  the  crescent  moon 
under  her  feet.  A  sword  is  thrust  through  her  heart,  which 
drops  blood  over  her  blue  robe.  These  drops  turn  to  rubies 
as  they  fall  to  the  earth.  Tears  continually  roll  from  her 
eyes,  and  fall  into  the  sea  as  pearls.  She  approaches  the 
throne. 

god:    Who  is  that? 

CHRIST:    That  is  Mary,  my  Mother. 

god:    I  suppose  she  is  bringing  the  prayers? 

CHRIST:    Without  doubt. 

Mary  approaches  and  falls  upon  her  knees  before  the  throne. 
Immediately  the  sounds  from  below  become  louder  and  more 
distinct:  words  are  plainly  heard. 

A  ROUGH,  DRUNKEN  VOICE :    God  damn  your  soul  to  hell  I 

A  woman's  voice  :  Take  me — Oh,  take  me,  God,  and  save  the 
child  I 

A  YOUNG  man's  VOICE:  I  swear  to  God  I  never  promised  that 
to  any  other  woman  I 

A  child's  voice  :  I  never  stole  it — ask  God,  and  he  will  tell  you 
I  never  took  the  sugar!    Please  don't  beat  me,  mother  I 

A  YOUNG  girl's  VOICE :  O  God,  I  beg  and  pray  thee  to  let  me 
die!     May  I  not  die,  God? 

A  boy's  voice:  Dear  God,  when  I  wake  up,  please  let  me  find 
the  knife  with  two  blades  by  the  bed !  If  I  find  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  know  I  shall  always  be  good ! 

A  general's  voice:  God  bless  you,  my  brave  men,  and  bring 
to  our  impious  foes  the  annihilation  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Animated  by  the  pure  and  holy  courage  of  those  who  right- 
eously defend  the  Fatherland,  I  pray  Almighty  God  that  if 
we  must  die,  it  may  be  only  over  the  dead  bodies  of  our 
enemies.     God  be  with  us! 

A  priest's  voice  :    From  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death — 

A  congregation's  voice  :    Good  God,  deliver  us ! 

god  :  Does  the  Queen  of  Heaven  ask  that  all  these  prayers  be 
answered? 

MARY:     Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
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cording  to  thy  word.  If  those  that  seemed  best  might  be 
answered  .  .  . 

god:  No  one  seems  to  me  better  or  worse  than  another.  The 
boy  must  have  his  knife,  certainly  ... 

A  terrific  explosion  is  heard,  shaking  the  earth.  Mary  shud- 
ders and  the  sword  in  her  heart  quivers. 

CHRIST:    What  was  that,  O  my  father? 

GOD:  Do  you  mean  that  sparrow  which  has  just  fallen  to  the 
ground,  or  that  city  which  has  been  blown  up  and  has  dropped 
into  the  sea? 

A  MILITARY  BAND :    God  save  the  King ! 

A  mother's  voice  :  I  am  the  proudest  woman  in  France  to-day 
— I  have  given  five  sons  to  my  country ! 

A  lad's  voice:  Slit  the  women's  throats,  comrades,  burn  the 
ricks,  tie  up  the  gold  and  come  on  I 

children's  voices  :    Jesus,  tender  shepherd,  hear  me. 

Bless  thy  little  lamb  to-night! 

CHRIST:  [gleaning  over  the  cloud \  I  can  hardly  hear  them, 
now  .  .  . 

There  comes  a  sound  as  of  metal  striking  on  metal,  and  St. 
Peter  appears  before  the  throne,  robed  and  with  heavy  keys. 
He  crosses  himself  haughtily. 

PETER:  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!  \_Kneeling  stiffly  to  the  Virgin^  Hail  Mary, 
full  of  Grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ! — Am  I  to  let  them  all  in 
at  once? 

GOD:    All!    Are  there  more  than  usual,  then? 

PETER:  More  than  usual?  There  have  not  been  so  many  at 
one  time  since  that  ship  went  down,  a  little  while  back.  There 
is  no  one  who  feels  for  them  at  sea  as  I  do:  poor  souls,  the 
waves  are  ill  to  walk  on!  I  have  never  been  easier  with 
any  .  .  .  but  this  is  very  different.  And  mind  you,  they  say 
they  have  all  been  blessed  beforehand  and  should  be  excused 
any  further  waiting.  One  would  think  this  was  Valhalla,  or 
whatever  the  heathen  place  was  called.  I  locked  the  gate  for 
a  bit,  to  go  inside,  and  when  I  get  in,  what  do  I  find?  A  worse 
to-do  than  without,  I  give  you  my  word!  There's  no  holding 
them.     Michael  with  his  sword,  forsooth  I     And  of  course  it's 
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no  concern  of  mine,  but  you  may  remember  what  I  said  awhile 

back  about  making  holy  saints  over  night  out  of  ignorant 

peasant  girls !    Well  ...  I  can  tell  you  now  that  if  she  could 

get  out  she'd  be  down  there  in  a  minute  I     She  says  she  hears 

her  voices  again  and  that  France  needs  her  I 
CHRIST:    Simon,  Simon! 
peter:     Of  course,  I  am  only  Peter — I  am  only  the  Rock  on 

which  God's   church  is  built — who   forsook  the  nets  more 

quickly  than  I  ? 
CHRIST:    Even  as  she  forsook  the  sheep. 

peter:  l^sullenlyl     I  deny  that  a  woman  can  be  called  of  God  I 
MARY:    But  I  was  called  of  God. 

peter:    I  deny  that  a  woman  is  expected  to  bear  a  sword! 
MARY:     But  I  have  borne  a  sword — [She  touches  her  heart~\ 

here — ever  since  I  bore  my  son. 
peter:  \^loudly~\     I  deny  .  .  . 

A  cock  crows,  and  he  goes  out,  weeping  bitterly, 
A  regiment's  voice:    Bless  our  colors,  Holy  Father! 
A  DYING  pope's  VOICE :    I  bless  peace. 
A  CATHEDRAL  choir's  VOICE:  [faintly]     Eternal  rest  give  him, 

O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  on  him.     May  he  rest 

in  peace,  Amen. 

Mary  weeps, 
CHRIST:  [sternly]     Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
MARY:  [meekly]     Sir? 
CHRIST:  [taking  her  hand  as  a  Son]     O  mystical  rose,  tower  of 

ivory,  mother  undefiled,  who  hath  given  a  new  grief  to  the 

Queen  of  Heaven? 
MARY:  [sadly]     I  weep  because  the  shepherd  of  the  world  dies, 

and  he,  whose  foot  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  kissed,  may 

not  have  his  dying  prayer  granted! 
god:    [wearily]      But  I  could  not  hear  his   dying  prayer!      I 

would  have  been  willing  to  grant  it,  undoubtedly,  but  just  at 

that  moment  the   cannon  began.      They  should  pray  more 

loudly,  or  shoot  more  softly,  down  there. 
MARY:  [sobbing]     If  you  could  only  see  the  faces  of  the  poor 

when  they  think  of  him — ah,  he  never  forgot  my  poor,  my 

blessed  poor! 
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god:  If  they  fill  the  air  with  smoke,  they  cannot  expect  me  to 
see.  With  the  incense  it  was  hard  enough,  sometimes,  but  I 
always  supposed  they  had  their  reasons  for  that. 

CHRIST:  [m  a  low  voice~\  That  was  to  cover  the  smell  of  the 
blood — in  the  old  days. 

A  nun's  voice  :    O  saving  victim. 
Slain  for  man — 

A  captain's  voice:  Pah!  There's  no  standing  up  in  it,  it's  all 
so  slippery  I  Wipe  out  this  trench,  sergeant,  and  reach  me 
that  bayonet — wrench  it  out  of  his  hand,  then — he's  dead 
enough  for  that!  Has  he  a  drink  on  him? — For  his  mother, 
he  says?  God  I  if  I'm  to  remember  all  the  messages  to 
mothers  I've  had  told  me  to-day,  I'd  have  no  room  in  my 
head  for  orders! 

a  young  woman's  voice:  [through  violins']  It  seems  hardly 
right  to  be  dancing  here,  when  they're  dying  so  fast  across  the 
ocean  .  .  . 

A  TRAINED  nurse's  VOICE :  Ether !  Where's  more  ether  ?  This 
is  horrible! — I  can't  keep  him  under,  doctor.  .  .  .  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  Red  Cross?    What  are  they  for? 

THE  VOICE  OF  A  COMMON  SOLDIER :  Hey,  Comrade,  can  you  give 
me  a  drop  of  that  water? 

THE  VOICE  OF  ANOTHER  COMMON  SOLDIER:  I  am  sorry,  com- 
rade, but  my  back  is  broken;  it  seems  I  can't  move  my  arms. 
Help  yourself. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  I'm  bleeding  too  fast;  I  was  shot 
through  the  stomach.  Well,  it's  all  as  God  wills.  Wasn't  I 
fighting  against  you,  the  last  time,  hey? 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND:  I  believe  so.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  .  .  .  and  now  we're  comrades-at-arms,  aren't  we? 
It  seems  queer  .  .  . 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  What's  the  odds,  now?  It's  all  over 
with  us.    What  was  the  trouble,  anyhow? 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND:  We  never  knew,  in  my  country. 
One  moment  I  was  holding  my  wife,  just  as  her  first  pains 
came,  and  then  they  hurried  us  into  the  ships.  I  don't  mind 
dying  for  my  Emperor,  but  it  was  a  hard  time  to  leave  her. 
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The  other  children  are  so  small  and  the  winter's  coming  on 
.  .   .  we're  poor  folks.    They  had  nobody  but  me. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  That's  bad.  My  old  woman's  past 
all  that  trouble,  Christ  be  praised,  but  it  makes  me  sick  to 
think  of  the  wheat — we  left  it  full  stand,  and  the  chargers 
tore  through  the  best  of  it.  God  pity  the  poor  this  winter — 
that's  all  I  say! 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND :  If  the  Gods  ever  pitied  the  poor, 
there  would  be  no  poor. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  The  Gods?  So  you're  a  heathen,  are 
you?  Oh  yes,  I  remember  when  we  fought  you,  ten  years 
back,  they  told  us  you  worshipped  your  ancestors,  or  some 
such  wickedness.  I  wonder  at  you — and  as  near  death  as  you 
are,  too  I 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND:    You  are  as  near.  .  .  . 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  True,  but  I'm  a  Christian,  you  see. 
It's  that  makes  all  the  difference.  I  took  the  Communion  be- 
fore we  started. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND:  [feebly]  Do  you  think,  if  I  had 
been  converted  by  that  man  in  the  black  trousers,  that  urged 
me  so,  things  would  be  easier  now  for  the  children  .  .  .  with 
the  winter  coming  on  .  .  .? 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST :  Surely.  Without  doubt.  All  heathen 
should  be  converted;  it  is  their  first  duty. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND :    Then  I  wish  I  had  done  it. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  That's  the  way  to  feel!  If  only  I 
could  move  my  arms,  I'd  baptize  you,  myself,  comrade,  but 
I  can't  feel  my  fingers,  now. 

THE  VOICE  OF  A  BOY-CHOIR:  To  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace ! 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  What's  that?  Jesus  Christ,  it's  the 
angels,  singing!  Then  I'm  really  dying  ...  it  doesn't  seem 
possible,  with  the  wheat  left  that  way ! 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SECOND:  Oh,  this  pain!  Oh!  I'm  torn  to 
pieces  inside !  Water !  water !  They'll  starve  without  me — 
patience,  patience,  it  will  soon  be  born,  wife! — 0-o-o-h! 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  FIRST:  He's  gone,  poor  fellow.  Well, 
there's  no  doubt  as  to  my  boys — the  three  of  them  went  when 
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the  first  shell  burst  this  morning.  God  bless  the  Czar !  God 
save  Holy  Russia !     \^He  dies~\ 

children's  voices:  [faintly^    Jesus,  tender  shepherd,  hear 

CHRIST:  [striding!  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cloud~\  Father! 
my  father!     I  can  barely  hear  them!    What  does  it  mean? 

MARY:  [quietly^  They  have  no  food,  and  their  voices  are  weak. 
Then,  too,  the  noise  is  growing  deafening. 
A  bomb  explodes,  violently,  high  in  the  air.  The  airship  that 
carried  it  is  shattered  and  scatters  to  the  winds.  Broken 
fragments  of  human  bodies  fall  into  the  sea.  A  vessel  filled 
with  corn  and  a  huge  man-of-war  break  amidships,  and  sink 
slowly  under  the  waves. 

A  clergyman's  voice  :  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  which  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you. 

COLLEGE  students'  VOICES :    Onward  Christian  soldiers, 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus — 

CHRIST:  [turning  away  weeping^  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me? 

The  smoke  from  the  bomb  grows  so  thick  as  to  obscure  the< 
vaidt  gradually ;  the  faces  of  the  Trinity  can  be  seen  but  dimly. 
They  appear  to  flicker  and  grow  pale.    All  is  darkness. 

SCENE    II 

As  the  extreme  darkness  dissipates,  a  grey  twilight  takes  its 
place,  and  when  this  has  settled  itself,  it  is  seen  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  stars  nor  any  light  from  the  sapphire  throne, 
which  is  so  indistinct  in  its  outline  as  to  resemble  a  pillar  of  cloud. 
In  the  midst  of  this  Jehovah  is  dimly  seen.  He  is  alone.  There 
is  a  great  silence.  Then  slowly,  out  of  the  shadowy  depths, 
vague  forms  begin  to  be  visible,  shifting  and  changing  like  clouds 
in  the  windy  sky.  One  of  these  emerges  from  the  rest  and  moves 
toward  Jehovah,  more  distinct  than  the  others.  It  seems  to  be 
a  man  of  great  dignity  with  a  long  mantle  and  a  patch  over  one 
eye.  Another  with  a  wound  turban  and  a  curved  scimitar  fol- 
lows him.     A  majestic  Woman  of  unearthly  height,  bearing  a 
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shield  and  draped  in  a  classic  tunic,  stands  like  a  statue.  Far 
hack  behind  the  pillar  a  great  Bull  moves,  rustling  faintly,  and 
behind  this  again,  the  wavering  outline  of  a  human  body  zvith 
the  face  of  a  Ram.  A  winged  Serpent,  so  dim  as  to  be  hardly 
seen,  with  a  FisKs  head,  coils  and  uncoils  like  a  mist  wreath. 
The  sound  of  the  flowing  of  the  River  Nile  is  now  heard,  and 
beneath  it  one  can  distinguish,  at  intervals,  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
through  miles  of  space. 

JEHOVAH:    I  am  that  I  am.    Who  are  here  besides  Myself? 
wotan:     There  are  many  of  Us  here — brother!     Or  rather, 

thou  art  here  with  the  rest  of  Us. 
JEHOVAH:  \_severely']     I  am  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  shalt  have 

no  other  gods  before  me. 
WOTAN:     Naturally.     We  have  all  felt  that  in  our  time.     But 

since  you  are  here  .  .  . 
JEHOVAH :    Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image — 
PALLAS  ATHENE :  [in  a  voice  like  a  distant  bell~\     To  this  image, 

O  Jove  of  the  Hebrews,  thousands  of  thousands  have  kneeled 

— and  I  am  here. 
JEHOVAH: — Or   any   likeness    of   anything   that   is   in   heaven 

above — 
A  voice:   [from  a  barely  distinguishable  cloud,  like  a  draped 

figure  of  darkness,  with  the  crescent  moon  upon  Its  head^ 

And  yet  to  me,  the  violet,  brooding  Night  of  Egypt,  more 

tears  have  been  wept  than  the  Nile  holds  drops  I 
wotan:    Who  art  Thou,  Darkness? 
the  voice:    I  am  Maut,  the  mother.    Truly  I  was  old  before 

thou  wast  born,  Jahveh — and  I  am  here. 
JEHOVAH :    — ^Or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath — 
THE  BULL:  [in  a  mellow  rumble^     O  brother,  look  upon  Indra 

the  mighty !    They  who  sacrificed  to  me  in  thousands  were  dust 

ere  yet  thou  madest  thy  first  man  from  dust — and  I  am  here. 
JEHOVAH :    — Or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth — 
THE  COILING  SERPENT:   [rustUng  and  hissing  from  his  Fishes 

head^     Surely,  youngest  of  Us,  maidens  were  led  down  to 

Dagon  in  sacrifice,  and  were  forgotten  of  Dagon,  ere  Eve  was 

made  a  mother!     And  I  am  here. 

The  air  becomes  thick  with  crowding,  shadowy  shapes,  hideous. 
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battered  idols,  rude  and  savage  symbols,  phallic  figures,  hun- 
dred-breasted, bird-headed  monsters,  outlines  of  pagodas; 
Doric  pillars,  great  stone  cromlechs  and  Druid  altars.  Clouds 
of  old  and  withered  incense  rise  faintly  through  the  dimness, 
and  the  wails  and  coughs  of  slaughtered  beasts  are  heard  at 
irregular  intervals  through  all  that  follows,  mingled  with  the 
mutter  of  priests  in  all  tongues,  the  chant  of  choirs,  the  tears 
and  groans  of  women. 

JEHOVAH:  [^firmly'\—FoT  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God — 

MOHAMMED:  [boldly'\— Without  doubt  You  were  all  jealous, 
always.  Even  I  was  jealous  for  Allah,  who  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  You,  because  there  are  no  images  of  Him  to 
defile  and  no  pictures  of  Him  to  misunderstand.  If  they 
cannot  see  You,  they  will  respect  You  longer. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  GODS:  But  if  they  cannot  see  Us  they  will 
not  love  Us ! 

JEHOVAH :    No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time — 

MOHAMMED:  [scomfully']  What!  When  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel  went 
up  into  the  mount ! 

jekovah:  [confusedly]     Behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people  .  .  . 

MOHAMMED:  [impatiently]  You  are  always  thinking  of  Your 
Israelites — You  are  Three  now  (may  Allah  forgive  such 
foolishness!)  not  One.  Do  you  not  recall  that  You  changed, 
a  while  ago?  Since  the  Nazarene,  things  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent— I  cracked  many  a  skull  in  my  day,  to  prove  him 
wrong,  that  Nazarene!  I  could  never  understand  how  they 
could  stomach  all  that  meekness  .  .  .  The  fellow  would  not 
even  fight  for  his  life. 

wotan:  [growling]  It  was  no  belief  for  a  man.  No  wonder 
they  left  it  to  the  women,  at  the  last.  It  is  only  war  that  keeps 
the  world  sweet — they  decay  like  ants  when  they  cease  to 
fight.  Aye,  they  breed  and  bloat  and  stink  like  maggots,  and 
eat  each  other.     Faugh  I 

THE  SINGING  VOICE  OF  A  MISSIONARY:  The  support  of  the  audi- 
ence is  earnestly  requested  for  our  final  tremendous  effort: 
The  World  for  Christ!     Never  before  has  the  growth  of 
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Christianity  been  so  enormous,  so  vital.  Never  before,  since 
that  Birth  at  Bethlehem,  have  such  masses  of  human  souls, 
spread  over  such  stupendous  areas  of  the  earth's  surface, 
confessed  their  Lord  and  Master  Christ  as  Almighty  God. 
There  is  a  silence.  The  Gods  look  at  one  another,  surprised. 
A  spear  clangs  on  a  shield,  and  the  majestic  statue-woman 
moves. 

PALLAS  ATHENE:  [^coldly^  If  these  things  are  so,  why  are  You 
here,  Jahveh? 

ALL  THE  GODS  :    Yes  !    Why  Is  He  here? 

A  VAST  figure:  [draped  in  a  lion  skin,  with  an  enormous  club"] 
Perhaps  Jahveh  means  Us  to  understand  that  He  Is  only  a 
tribal  God,  like  Myself,  and  that  the  One  they  now  call 
God— 

JEHOVAH:  [angrily^  Not  at  all.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end — 

A  congregation's  voice:  Neither  confounding  the  Persons 
nor  dividing  the  Substance.  For  there  Is  one  Person  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  .  .  . 

HERCULES:  What!  Then  It  Is  as  I  said — ^You  are  not  that 
Son? 

THE  congregation's  VOICE:  And  yet  they  are  not  three  eter- 
nals, but  one  eternal  .  .  . 

HERCULES:    Then  You  are  the  God  of  Battles? 

THE  VOICE  OF  ST.  JOHN:      God  Is  love. 

THE  VOICE  OF  A  WOMAN :  [she  is  long-haired,  upon  a  flying  horse, 
shooting  like  a  star  across  the  gloom~\  All-Father!  Wotan! 
Wake,  arise!  They  are  crowding  In  so  fast  we  cannot  carry 
them !  The  old  days  are  here  again !  The  world  makes  war ! 
See — they  are  trooping  up  from  below  and  from  below  that, 
again !  There  are  the  old  ones,  with  spears,  and  armor  on 
the  horses — look,  the  Kings !    See  the  Red  Cross  they  wear — 

VOICES  OF  crusaders:  On  to  Jerusalem!  Save  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ! 

JEHOVAH:  [frowningi  Jerusalem?  Jerusalem?  Forty  years 
long  have  I  suffered  this  generation — 

MOHAMMED:    [angrily^      Always   your   Israelites!      It   Is    Thy 
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sepulchre,  Thine!  Oh,  the  dogs !  At  them,  at  them,  all  true 
believers!  There  is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  His 
prophet  I    At  them  I 

THE  VOICE  OF  CHRIST:  O  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets  I  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together — 

THE  VALKYR:  There  is  a  woman,  too,  with  a  red  cross — she 
tends  them  when  they  are  wounded  ...  is  she  also  fighting, 
All-Father? 

WOTAN :  [puzzled']  I  cannot  understand  them  nowadays.  The 
same  sign  serves  for  killing  and  curing. 

THE  VALKYR:  [peering  through  the  dusk']  There  is  the  little 
man  that  fought  thereabouts,  before — he  that  died  on  the 
island.  He  cheers  them  on  .  .  .  there  is  the  tall  one  that 
wore  the  wreath  and  was  stabbed — he  is  hurrying  his  legions. 
There  is  the  Maid  that  rode  the  white  horse — she  is  weeping 
because  the  angels  will  not  bring  her  armor.  She  says  God 
wished  her  to  wear  the  armor,  before  .  .  .  why  does  He  dis- 
like it  now,  All-Father? 

WOTAN:  [with  vexation]  No  one  knows.  He  is  very  confusing. 
I  believe  myself  that  He  cannot  make  up  His  mind  .  .  . 

MOHAMMED:  [smoothly]  He  and  His  Son,  perhaps,  are  not 
quite  agreed. 

THE  VOICE  OF  CHRIST:  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me?  The  words  that  I  speak,  I 
speak  not  of  myself  ... 

THE  VALKYR:  Ah  I  Fourscore  slain  at  once!  Truly,  All- 
Father,  we  were  but  children,  in  those  days!  See,  one  little 
round  ball  of  iron  will  travel  five  leagues  and  then  go  through 
four  men !  And  the  larger  balls  have  fire  in  them — they  burst 
and  shatter  a  company  of  fighters !  Their  galleys  fly  through 
the  air  even  as  we,  and  drop  death  upon  whole  towns ! 

AN  archbishop's  VOICE:     George,   defender   of  the   Faith — 

A  newsboy's  voice:    The  Emperor's  son  is  dead! 

A  priest's  voice:    Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord! 

THE  VALKYR:  Thousands — a  score  of  thousands,  All-Father, 
in  one  battle!    Will  there  be  any  left  upon  the  earth? 
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ALL  THE  gods:  [anxiously  crowding  together^  Will  there  be 
any  left? 

WOTAN  :    I — I  cannot  tell. 

MOHAMMED:    We  must  ask  Brahma. 

JEHOVAH  :  [looking  out  from  the  pillar  of  cloud']   Where  is  He? 

MOHAMMED:  He  is  nowhere  and  everywhere  .  .  .  He  is  the 
oldest — and  the  greatest.  None  has  seen  him,  which  makes 
him  greater  than  You,  Jahveh;  nor  has  he  need  of  a  prophet, 
which  makes  Him,  I  must  suppose,  greater  than  Allah.  O 
Brahm,  are  men  to  vanish  from  this  Thy  earth? 

THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:  There  must  always  be  men,  in  order  that 
We  may  be. 

WOTAN :  But  they  change,  Brahm,  they  change.  We  are 
afraid  .   .   . 

THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:  \_wearily]  They  never  change.  It  is  We 
who  change — they  are  ever  the  same. 

WOTAN :     But  they  die — 

THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:    In  order  that  We  may  be  sure  of  living. 

JEHOVAH :    And  We  live — 

THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:    In  Order  that  they  may  be  sure  of  dying. 

MOHAMMED:  \^muttering^^  Then  we  are  living  to  some  purpose, 
for  they  are  dying  very  rapidly,  it  appears.  And  Brahm  is 
right,  when  He  says  that  they  never  change.  But  We  under- 
stood that  You,  Jahveh,  had  agreed  to  change  them — and 
You  are  here,  like  the  rest  of  Us.  Who,  then,  are  We  to 
understand,  now  rules  the  world? 
A  writing  appears  upon  the  grey  mist: 

AND  I,   IF  I  BE   LIFTED   UP^   WILL  DRAW  ALL  MEN   UNTO  ME  I 

MOHAMMED:    The  Nazarene?    Certainly,  he  was  lifted  up  .  .  . 

But  We  know  what  he  said — We  all  know  what  he  said  .  .  . 
THE  VOICE  OF  CHRIST:    [fro7n  a  mountain']      Blessed  are  the 

peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
WOTAN:    \_solemnly~\     Enough  of  this  folly,  Jahveh;  are  they 

Yours,  below  there,  or  your  Son's? 
JEHOVAH:  [^almost  inaudibly]     They  are  My  Son's. 

He  enters  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fades  hack  among  the  other 

Gods,  who  begin  to  grow  dim  and  shapeless. 
MOHAMMED:  [who  is  a  little  less  shadowy  than  the  others']  Then 
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let  the  Nazarene  appear!     Let  him  join  Us,  or  explain  to  Us 

why  he  does  not  join  Us. 
ALL  THE  gods:  [querulouslyl     Let  him  appear! 
MOHAMMED :    Call  Him,  Brahm.    Call  the  Nazarene ! 
THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:     Carpenter,   and  Son  of  a   Carpenter, 

appear! 

There  enters  a  Man  crowned  with  thorns,  bent  heavily  be- 
neath a  great  cross. 
THE  VOICE  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST:     Behold  the  Lamb  of  God! 
THE  VOICE  OF  PONTIUS  PILATE :    Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief 

priests  have  delivered  Thee  unto  me;  what  hast  Thou  done? 
THE  man:     My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if  my  kingdom 

were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight  .  .  .  but 

now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence. 
ALL  THE  GODS :    Then,  where  is  Thy  kingdom? 
THE  MAN:  [^with  infinite  sorrow^     Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds 

of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where 

to  lay  his  head! 
THE  VOICE  OF  A  CROWD:     What  need  we  any  further  witness? 

For  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  His  own  mouth! 
MOHAMMED:    \^impatiently^     Then,    you   give   them   up,    down 

there?  You  acknowledge  that  you  are  not  their  God? 
THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CROWD :  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him! 
THE   VOICE   OF   BRAHM:  [^dreamilyl^      This    same  .  .   .  always 

the  same  .   .  .  they  never  change  .   .   . 
WOTAN:  \_eagerly^      Indeed  that  is  so,  Carpenter.     They  never 

change !     Give  them  to  Us !     Give  them  back !      Myself,  I 

should  be  ashamed  to  be  the  God  of  a  people  that  would 

not  fight! 
MOHAMMED:     When   I   ceased  to   lead  them   in  battle,    Allah 

ceased  to  conquer  the  world.     Give  them  to  Me! 
PALLAS  ATHENE:     I  was  never  pictured  without  my  helmet — 

when  my  children  forgot  the  art  of  war,  all  their  arts  ceased 

with  it.     Give  them  to   Me,   O  peasant  whose  body  is  not 

even  beautiful! 
SHIVA:    [^sadly^      Mine  were  never  strong  enough   for  battle, 

and  so,  praying  aloud  to  Thee,  with  bloody  swords,  those 

soldiers  of  thine  conquered  and  ruled  My  millions. 
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THE  man:  [gently']  Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city. 

WOTAN:  [with  greater  impatience  than  before]  But  they  do 
not  think  so !  They  pretended  to  believe  it,  for  a  time,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point,  look  at  them!  Those  were  only 
words — in  their  hearts  they  have  never  changed.  Carpenter! 
They  move  about  more  quickly,  they  are  very  clever,  and 
they  have  more  to  eat,  and  they  know  how  to  talk  to  one 
another  from  great  distances;  but  at  heart  they  are  the  same 
as  when  they  burned  themselves  on  My  funeral  pyres! 

MOLOCH:     Or  Mine! 

THE  VOICE  OF  BRAHM:    The  same  .  .  .  always  the  same  .  .  . 

ALL  THE  GODS :     Give  them  to  Us !     Give  them  back ! 

The  man  of  sorrows  sinks  down  under  the  Cross.  The  roar 
of  the  ocean  becomes  again  the  thunder  of  heavy  cannon;  the 
incense  becomes  acrid  smoke;  the  cries  of  the  sacrificial  vic- 
tims change  to  the  groans  and  screams  of  the  dying.  Sharp 
flashes  of  lurid  light  leap  across  the  clouds  from  the  flying^ 
falling  bombs.  In  these  flashes  the  faces  of  the  Gods  become 
brighter,  their  expression  more  violent  and  vivid.  The  rattle 
of  drums  and  the  shriek  of  fifes,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
clash  of  swords,  increase  furiously. 

THE  VOICES  OF  AN  ARMY:  [singing]  A  mighty  fortress  is  our 
God! 

WOTAN:  [brandishing  his  spear]  Come!  Come!  To  me,  my 
brave  heroes! 

THE  VALKYR:  [leaping  on  her  horse,  and  shouting]  Ho-yo- 
to-ho ! 

MOHAMMED:  [wildly]      Death!     Death  and  Paradise! 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  CHILDREN:  [dying  faintly]  Jesus,  tender — 
All  is  lost  in  the  rolling  smoke. 
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Alfred  Ollivant 

Though  thou  seest  the  poor  and  needy  wretch^  who  wanteth 
thy  help,  and  is  thy  brother,  yet  thou  helpest  him  not,  hut  layest 
heavy  burdens  upon  him,  by  requiring  more  of  him  than  his  abil- 
ities will  bear,  or  his  necessities  afford;  and  oppress  est  him,  by 
forcing  him  to  spend  his  labor  and  sweat  for  thee  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  thy  voluptuous  will.- — JACOB  boehm. 

IT  is  nearly  1900  years  since  society  condemned  and  executed 
a  Man  for  holding  up  a  particular  ideal  before  the  world. 
Since  his  death  the  forces  that  crucified  him  have  admitted 
in  the  main  the  truth  of  that  ideal;  and  indeed  for  many  centuries 
the  chief  of  the  forces  that  did  him  to  death  has  devoted  itself 
to  the  preaching  of  the  ideal  for  which  he  stood,  if  not  to  the 
practice  of  that  ideal. 

Now  what  was  that  ideal? 

It  was,  surely,  the  ideal  of  Man's  potential  perfection,  to  be 
realized  here  and  now,  arising  out  of  his  inalienable  oneness 
with  that  infinite  and  almighty  life  that  men  speak  of  as  God. 

And  it  was  for  this  doctrine  of  the  At-One-ment,  which  Jesus 
preached  and  practised,  and  which  he  would  not  when  on  trial 
for  his  life  mitigate  by  one  jot  or  tittle,  though  to  have  done  so 
might  have  brought  about  his  acquittal,  that  the  reactionary  forces 
of  his  day  sent  him  to  torture  and  to  death.  And  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  their  action.  For  a  doctrine  more  radically  subversive 
of  tradition  and  authority  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  The 
priest,  who  had  Abraham  to  his  father,  rightly  read  in  it  his  doom 
and  turned  with  the  passionate  instinct  of  self-preservation  on 
the  author;  and  the  ofl^cial  was  in  much  the  same  case.  It  under- 
mined the  authority  of  both  alike.  Rather  it  asserted  that  there 
was  an  Authority  greater  than  that  of  either  Church  or  State; 
and  this  Authority  must  in  the  last  resort  be  obeyed  by  the  indi- 
vidual, even  though  to  do  so  should  bring  him  into  fatal  collision 
with  the  powers  that  be.  And  this  Authority  was  within  each 
man,  and  was  indeed  no  other  than  the  Author  of  the  World. 

21 
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Jesus  spoke  of  God  as  his  Father,  summing  up  his  doctrine 
of  the  At-One-ment  in  the  phrase — 

/  and  my  Father  are  One. 
And  not  only  did  he  affirm  that  he  and  his  Father  were  one, 
but  he  added  that  he  was  one  with  all  men,  who  were  therefore 
one  with  God.  And  this  doctrine  of  the  One-ness  of  Life  has  in 
our  day  received  confirmation,  by  way  of  experiment  and  proof, 
in  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

Now  Jesus  did  not  shrink  from  the  logical  consequences  of 
his  teaching.  If  God  who  made  the  world  was  not  in  fact  remote 
but  in  the  heart  of  Man,  so  that  Man  was  nothing  more  than  the 
medium  through  which  God  worked,  then  it  followed  inevitably 
that  Man's  power  over  Nature  was  limitless.  He  would  heal  the 
sick,  raise  the  dead,  walk  the  waters.  And  in  fact  it  is  recorded 
that  Jesus  manifested  in  himself  these  natural  powers;  while 
adding  that  all  men  could  manifest  them,  and  work  the  same 
or  even  greater  "  miracles,"  upon  the  solitary  condition  of  Faith. 
Man,  in  a  word,  came  under  a  new  category.  He  was  now  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  all  who  went  before  him — earlier  man, 
animal,  vegetable.  He  was  a  Spirit:  no  longer  merely  dependent 
on  Matter  for  his  subsistence,  physical  and  spiritual.  Man  lived 
no  more  by  bread  alone,  as  the  preacher  of  the  new  dispensation 
pointed  out,  quoting  from  an  older  authority.  He  was  enter- 
ing on  a  Higher  Life  as  the  result  of  the  realization  of  his  One- 
ness with  God;  a  spiritual  life;  a  life  in  which  the  material  things 
that  had  appealed  so  much  to  his  material  primitive  manhood 
would  play  an  always  diminishing  part. 

And  that  was  where,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  mischief 
of  Property  arose.  Property  was  an  Accumulation  of  Matter — 
land,  houses,  horses,  sheep — which  the  natural  and  naked  man, 
seeing  himself  as  Matter,  piled  upon  his  back  if  permitted  to  do 
so,  in  the  interests  of  his  material  self.  And  with  this  Accumu- 
lation of  Matter,  Man,  in  reality  a  Spirit,  tended  to  identify 
himself,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Higher  Life  on  which  he  was 
now  entering.  Property  then  was  a  prison.  It  meant  walls,  and 
confinement  within  walls,  which  somehow  fascinated  the  eyes  of 
the  imprisoned  soul,  and  diverted  them  from  the  view  beyond — 
the  view  of  his  true  self  which  was  at  one  with  Infinity.    And  that 
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was  why  our  Lord,  the  most  passionate  advocate  of  Liberty  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  looked  on  Property  as  the  betrayer  of  the 
race.  It  was  not  only  the  Symbol  of  Man  as  Matter  as  opposed 
to  Man  as  Spirit,  but  it  was  a  cloud  that  stood  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  sun  of  his  soul.  Property  was  not  evil  for  its  own 
sake,  although  it  was  the  most  flagrant  manifestation  of  the  Cause 
of  Evil — the  Power  of  Matter.  It  was  evil  just  because  it  tended 
to  encumber  and  imprison  men  and  so  debarred  them  from  en- 
tering on  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  fundamental  note  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  a  return  to  the  habit  of  life  of  the  non-accumulating 
flower  and  bird.  Jesus  preached  the  Way  of  Simplicity.  He  did 
not  believe  in  Poverty  for  its  own  sake :  he  believed  in  it  as  the  ne- 
gation of  Property,  which  meant  Imprisonment  in  Matter.  And 
his  aim  was  always  Liberty — the  Liberty  of  the  Spirit.  Constant 
and  intimate  communion  with  Nature  was  for  Him  an  essential  of 
true  life.  Property  with  its  distractions,  its  temptations,  its  re- 
sponsibilities, its  material  intricacies  and  involutions,  made  this 
communion  difficult  of  consummation.  Man  was  one  with  God: 
therefore  of  a  certainty  he  was  one  with  the  Nature  God  had 
created.  And  if  he  was  one  with  Nature,  then  everything  that 
stood  between  him  and  the  Nature  of  which  he  was  a  part  was 
a  hindrance  to  his  development. 

Before  starting  out  on  his  world-mission  Jesus  went  into  re- 
treat in  the  wilderness,  and  there  sojourned  with  the  wild  beasts, 
so  at  one  with  them  in  the  perfect  liberty  of  love,  that  the  lions 
and  the  vultures  and  the  serpents  were  his  friends.  Like  our 
own  poet  Wordsworth,  he  wandered  much  among  the  hills  of  his 
native  place.  During  his  missionary  life  he  was  always  escaping 
from  the  cities  and  the  pursuing  crowds  that  he  might  pray  alone 
on  the  mountain  or  beside  the  sea.  And  prayer,  we  may  gather, 
meant  for  him  communion  with  God  through  Nature  in  a  silence 
that  knew  no  words.  Even  before  his  betrayal  he  did  not  retreat 
into  a  house,  and  bolt  and  bar  the  door;  he  did  not  seek  sanctuary 
in  a  church;  he  retired  into  a  wild  garden  on  the  mountain  side 
and  there  amid  the  soughing  of  the  olives,  and  the  calling  of  the 
night-birds,  he  awaited  the  end. 

Jesus  was  the  prophet  of  the  simple,  which  Is  to  say,  the 
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Property-less  life  as  the  only  way  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Spirit.  He  practised  it  himself,  walking,  we  may  imagine,  the 
rugged  tracks  of  Galilee  without  sandals  that  his  feet  might  draw 
the  goodness  from  the  abundant  mother-earth;  sleeping  under 
the  stars;  drawing  in  with  every  breath  the  life  that  he  was  to 
dispense  again  in  healing  power  through  hand  and  eye  and  tongue. 
He  sent  his  disciples  forth  to  preach  the  Word  without  so  much 
as  a  change  of  clothes.  To  his  ideal  the  Church  remained  faith- 
ful in  its  shining  dawn.  And  wherever  the  old  spirit  has  revived, 
and  Christ  has  come  again  to  earth,  we  see  it  shooting  forth  in 
new  splendor  and  power.  In  the  one  considerable  revival  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  the  Rule  of  the  Brotherhood  established  by 
St.  Francis,  was  the  Rule  of  the  Master  as  delivered  to  the 
Twelve. 

//  thou  wilt  he  perfect,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come  and  fol- 
low me,  was  the  advice  that  on  one  occasion  he  gave  to  a  young 
capitalist  who  came  to  ask  him  his  secret. 

The  young  man,  a  good  fellow,  if  somewhat  of  a  prig,  kind, 
moral,  a  dutiful  son,  a  good  landlord,  a  type  such  as  we  know 
well  to-day,  turned  his  back,  we  are  told,  with  some  misgivings, 
upon  the  advice  and  the  Man  who  might  have  led  him  to  the 
Eternal  Life  he  sought. 

II 

He  may  have  been  the  first  who  went  away  sorrowful,  when 
he  was  pointed  out  the  Way. 

He  was  not  the  last. 

We  too  go  to  the  same  Lord  with  the  same  question  that  the 
young  capitalist  took  to  him. 

Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life? 

And  the  answer  is  still  the  same. 

//  thou  wilt  he  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come  and  follow  me. 

And  when  we  hear  that  saying,  we  too  turn  away  sorrowful; 
for  we  too  have  great  possessions. 
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But  how  are  we  who  call  Jesus  our  Master,  who  hear  his 
voice,  and  know  his  orders,  and  yet  refuse  to  follow  him,  to 
justify  our  conduct  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world? 

It  is  a  question  that  our  enemies  have  long  been  asking;  and 
they  may  well  ask. 

There  is  the  command — instant,  direct,  undeniable:  there  is 
the  Commander:  and  here  are  we,  the  disciples,  accepting  his 
leadership,  and  refusing  to  be  led. 

Are  we  insincere?  Is  that  leadership  for  us  a  sham?  Is  our 
discipleship  a  reality  at  all? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  that  most  deep-rooted  tendency 
of  the  human  intellect  to  supply  the  conscience  with  subtle  and 
admirable  excuses  for  not  doing  its  plain  and  arduous  duty. 

And  the  excuse  in  this  case  has  been  inordinately  clever.  For 
of  the  Son  of  Man  who  brought  God  to  Man,  and  tried  to  make 
of  Him  an  intimate  living  reality  for  us,  we  have  fashioned  a 
God  in  turn,  enshrining  him  among  the  false  gods  who  before  his 
day  lived  unapproachable  lives  in  the  remote  heavens. 

We  have  set  him  on  a  pedestal  apart,  and  have  bowed  the 
knee  before  him  as  our  fathers  of  old  did  before  Baal. 

We  have  called  him  wonderful;  we  have  made  a  cult  of  him, 
substituting  a  forced  passion  for  living  discipleship ;  and  we  have 
not  attempted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  him  who  pointed  out 
to  us  the  Way  of  Life,  followed  it  himself,  and  bid  us  follow  it 
too. 

It  is  so  easy  to  bow  the  knee  before  a  shrine,  weeping  copious 
tears  the  while.  It  is  so  hard  to  rise  and  follow  one  who  is  guid- 
ing us  through  the  Strait  Gate  down  the  Narrow  Way  which 
leadeth  unto  Life;  and  who  because  he  was  Man  we  as  men  can 
follow — if  we  will. 

The  argument  is  simple  and  apparently  cogent  enough : 

He  was  a  God. 

We  are  but  Men. 

Can  we  compare  ourselves  with  him? 

It  would  be  blasphemous  to  do  so. 

Therefore  let  us  worship  him  whom  we  cannot  follow. 

And  of  our  pseudo-humility  we  make  excuses  for  our 
cowardice. 
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Thus  by  keeping  our  Master  on  a  pedestal  apart,  we  keep 
his  teaching,  so  uncomfortably  exacting  In  Its  demands,  apart  too 
from  our  practical  daily  lives. 

He  said: 

Resist  not  evil. 

We  say: 

Autres  temps,  autres  mceurs,  and  pile  up  the  Dreadnoughts 
unabashed. 

He  said: 

Nothing  shall  he  impossible  unto  you. 

We  say: 

The  Age  of  Miracles  is  past. 

He  said: 

Go  and  sell  that  thou  hasty  and  come  and  follow  me. 

We  say : 

Wealth  has  its  responsibilities,  and  spend  ourselves  in  accumu- 
lating it,  and  guarding  it  when  gained. 

Is  that  right? — is  it  worthy? — is  it  loyal?  Did  this  Man, 
whom  we  call  Master,  mean  what  he  said?  Did  he  preach  the 
Eternal  Truth?  If  so,  does  not  that  Truth  apply  as  much  In  our 
day  as  In  his  ?  Did  he  show  the  Way  of  Life  ?  Are  we  following 
it?  Will  not  that  Way  of  Life,  If  followed,  lead  to  Joy  and 
Peace?  Are  we  joyful? — Is  the  world  at  Peace?  Let  us  look 
abroad.    What  do  we  see? 

War — everywhere.  Individual  against  Individual;  class 
against  class;  sect  against  sect;  country  against  country;  capital 
against  labor;  and  Competition  ruling  supreme. 

It  Is  a  condition  that  all  men  deplore,  and  seek  the  remedy 
for.  Yet  Is  that  remedy  In  fact  so  far  to  seek?  Have  we  In  the 
past  1900  years  been  taking  the  Way  pointed  out  to  us  by  him 
men  call  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Are  we  taking  that  Way  to-day? 
And  is  It  not  increasingly  clear  to  many  of  us  that  our  troubles 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  steadily  refused  to  follow  that 
Way?  Might  not  those  troubles  pass  away  were  we  even  at 
this  late  hour  to  arise  and  follow  It? 

After  all  this  was  the  Perfect  Man:  most  of  us  admit  It. 
He  preached  and  practised  a  mode  of  life,  which  has  not  been 
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practised  by  you  and  me,  with  results  we  are  all  aware  of  and 
all  bemoan. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  human  happiness  were  we  to  fol- 
low our  Leader?    Have  we  any  evidence  to  guide  us? 

Surely  we  have.  For  since  Jesus  left  our  world,  here  and 
there  in  history  little  groups  of  men  and  women  have  taken  the 
Way  he  pointed  out.  And  with  the  result  that  out  of  the  tur- 
moil and  misery  and  darkness  emerge  oases  of  peace  and  joy  and 
beauty. 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places; — 
Turn  but  a  stone/ and  start  a  wing! 
'Tis  ye,  Uis  your  estranged  jaces, 
That  miss  the  many-splendor ed  thing. 

Through  rainbow  mists  we  have  glimpses  of  a  new  life,  un- 
imaginably lovely,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  dwelling 
on  earth,  Children  of  the  Resurrection  in  reality  at  last.  Jesus 
walks  on  the  waters  once  again.  He  says — Peace;  he  stilL  And 
there  is  peace  and  stillness. 

And  wherever  in  our  own  experience  we  have  met  a  soul  that 
has  taken  the  Way — and  we  have  most  of  us  known  two  or 
three  such — we  have  found  ourselves  brought  up  by  a  personality 

Whose  touch  is  infinite  and  lends 
A  Yonder  to  all  ends. 

We  are  aware  of  a  power  which  amazes  us,  we  know  not  why. 
And  we  rub  our  eyes  and  seem  to  wake  and  ask  ourselves : 

Have  we  been  dreaming? — Have  we  been  dead? — Have  we 
ever  lived  at  all? 

The  young  capitalist  asked  of  Jesus  the  secret  of  Eternal 
Life.  He  asked  him  because  he  saw  the  Master  possessed  that 
secret.     Jesus  lived — as  others  did  not. 

And  we  may  always  know  the  true  disciples  of  the  Master 
by  the  same  sign.  They  too  have  the  secret  of  Eternal  Life — 
here  and  now.    They  too  live  as  we  do  not — and  would  do. 

The  experience  then  of  the  race,  added  to  our  own,  would 
tend  surely  to  make  us  ask  ourselves  whether  after  all  the  Way 
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pointed  out  to  us  by  him,  who  said  he  was  the  Truth,  may  not 
indeed  be  the  True  and  Only  Way. 


Ill 


The  present  position  is  clearly  impossible. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the  possessors  and 
the  dispossessed.  And  the  possessors  as  a  class  go  to  church 
and  take  the  sacrament  in  remembrance  of  him  who  preached 
Possession-less-ness  as  the  main  avenue  to  Eternal  Life. 

The  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  living,  the  chief  of  them,  in 
palaces,  the  less  in  the  best  houses  in  each  parish,  preach  Christ 
to  the  poor  who  have  him,  instead  of  preaching  poverty  to  the 
rich  who  too  often  have  him  not.  To  the  cynical  it  must  seem 
like  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  in  human  affairs  the  tragedy  of 
Calvary:  the  Rich  Man  sanctified  by  the  Priest  holding  the 
Door  of  the  Fold  against  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  without. 

And  yet  it  is  not. 

For  if  there  is  one  thing  more  apparent  than  another  to-day 
it  is  man's  growing  sense  of  unity  that  neither  class  nor  country 
can  really  shake.  And  that  growing  sense  of  unity  causes  in  the 
hearts  of  us  of  the  possessing  class  that  spiritual  dis-ease  which 
has  its  complement  in  the  industrial  unrest  of  the  dispossessed. 

We  loathe  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the  cruelty, 
the  injustice  that  we  see  on  all  sides  of  us.  We  long  to  help,  and 
turn  from  prophet  to  prophet,  and  from  panacea  to  panacea,  ask- 
ing in  all  earnestness. 

What  is  the  Way? 

And  in  answer  there  comes  always  this  same  quiet  voice  out 
of  the  silence: 

/  am  the  Way. 

We  hear  it,  and  like  the  young  capitalist,  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  it  sorrowfully.  To  stifle  our  consciences,  many  of  us  work. 
We  sweat  among  the  poor.  We  sit  on  committees  that  dispense 
charities.  We  are  incredibly  strenuous.  We  have  a  thousand 
interests — social,  political,  religious.  And  at  the  end  of  our 
labors  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  a  terrible  question  haunts  our 
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hearts.  Is  this  so-called  work  of  ours  a  mere  sop  to  conscience? 
Are  we  doing  It  because  we  must  make  some  sacrifice,  and  we 
quietly  but  steadfastly  refuse  to  make  the  one  sacrifice  demanded 
of  us? 

What  is  that  sacrifice? 

It  is  the  sacrifice  that  men  and  groups,  once  touched  by  the 
Master's  spirit,  have  always  made;  the  sacrifice  that  the  early 
Christians  made  yesterday  and  the  Doukhobors  to-day.  It  Is  the 
sacrifice  that  Tolstoy  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  nerv- 
ing himself  In  the  face  of  the  world,  to  make — and  never  made, 
giant  of  courage  though  he  was.  It  is  the  sacrifice  that  Is  best 
summed  up  In  the  action  of  that  brilliant  son  and  heir  of  a  twelfth 
century  merchant  of  Assisi,  who  when  haled  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  by  his  Indignant  father  to  be  disinherited  for  forsaking 
the  world,  retired  from  court  and  reappeared  absolutely  naked, 
his  clothes  and  money  In  his  hand,  saying:  Until  this  time  I  have 
called  Pietro  Bernardone  my  father,  hut  now  I  desire  to  serve 
God, 


IV 


Has  not  the  action  of  St.  Francis  a  meaning  for  us  to-day? 

Did  not  that  young  man  make  the  one  real  sacrifice?    . 

JVe  begin  with  the  outside  of  the  platter.  We  bustle  and  fuss ; 
our  social  and  political  labors  are  interminable;  we  never  tire 
of  tinkering  at  the  environment  of  our  neighbors,  and  are  greatly 
concerned  about  their  souls;  but  we  do  not  cultivate  the  condi- 
tion of  heart  which  would  make  us  capable  of  the  sacrifice,  that 
carried  out  aright  would  In  the  slow  procession  of  time  render  It 
unnecessary  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  material  and  spiritual 
concerns  of  others.  Men  have  cultivated  that  condition  of  heart 
in  the  past  and  women  too.  But  since  the  days  when  the  greatest 
heiress  of  Rome  laid  her  all  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  distributing 
her  wealth  In  indiscriminate  charity,  much  has  happened.  Wealth 
has  accumulated;  the  laws  governing  the  creation  and  distribu- 
tion of  that  wealth  have  been  to  some  extent  discovered  and  for- 
mulated; class  and  national  habits  have  become  stereotyped;  so- 
ciety has  grown  organized  and  inter-dependent;  charity,  as  a  cure 
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of  evil  and  especially  of  poverty,  has  become  in  our  day  suspect; 
and,  by  no  means  least,  in  the  last  three  centuries  science,  delib- 
erate, critical,  masterful,  experimenting  here,  proving  there,  ad- 
vancing always — 

JVith  unperturbed  pace^ 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy — 

and  making  good  continually  as  it  goes,  has  come  into  splendid 
being. 

The  Christian  of  to-day  cannot  be  simply  heroic  as  was  Prin- 
cess Melanie.  To  do  so  would  be  to  harm  rather  than  to  help. 
Our  heroisms  must  be  calculated,  apparently  lacking  in  romance, 
cold,  colorless,  and  yet  perhaps  more  costly,  as  involving  not  one 
stupendous  effort,  but  an  unceasing  labor,  enduring  as  long 
as  life,  unknown  and  unacknowledged  except  by  the  spirit  of 
posterity. 

We  of  the  possessing  class  must  surrender — that  seems  sure; 
but  we  must  not  be  theatrical.  Our  sacrifice  must  be  reasoned 
and  reasonable.  The  first  aim  of  the  wealthy  disciple  to-day 
must  be,  it  would  seem,  to  cultivate  a  love  so  broad,  so  deep,  so 
tender,  that  he  will  feel  in  his  heart  the  clamorous  necessity  to 
disburthen  himself  of  the  pack  that,  piled  upon  his  back,  not 
only  disables  him  from  entering  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  but  causes 
him  to  block  the  way  for  millions  of  others  too. 

And  having  prepared  his  heart  for  the  sacrifice,  his  second  aim 
should  surely  be  to  think  out  how  without  undue  disturbance  of 
the  foundations  of  society,  deliberately,  and  little  by  little,  he, 
with  others  of  his  class,  can  in  love  and  in  humility  jettison  his 
burden  of  Mammon  and  stand  up  stripped  and  free  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  ideal  is  2000  years  old:  it  is  the  ideal  of  our  Master. 

The  method  is  of  to-day:  it  is  the  method  of  Science. 


V 


The  world  then  is  laboring  under  an  economic  system,  the 
expression  of  the  enduring  domination  of  the  pre-Christian  con- 
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ceptlon  of  Man  as  Matter,  and  the  symbol  of  our  reluctance  to 
embark  in  Faith  upon  the  Higher  Life  opened  out  to  us  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  That  system  entails  the  permanent  oppres- 
sion of  the  bulk  of  the  dwellers  upon  earth. 

The  root  of  the  evil  lies,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  division 
of  humanity  into  two  classes — those  who  possess  the  earth,  and 
those  who  possess  nothing  but  their  bodies  and  souls  and  are 
therefore  of  necessity  the  chattels  of  the  other  class.  The  one 
class  crucifies  unconsciously;  the  other  is  crucified.  The  first  has 
a  margin  of  existence  that  it  spends  on  superfluities  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  labors  of  the  second  class,  itself  going  without  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  the  other  class  may  live  always  artificially, 
not  seldom  meretriciously. 

The  remedy  is  clearly  either  political  or  religious. 

It  may  come  through  the  steady  and  ever-increasing  pressure 
of  the  people  from  below,  pushing  up  from  the  stifling  deeps  to 
light  and  life  and  liberty;  compelling  little  by  little  the  super-im- 
posed class  to  permit  them  the  right  to  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being;  and  refusing  to  supply  superfluities  to  that  class  while 
they  themselves  go  without  bread.  Or  it  may  come,  as  has 
been  suggested,  through  the  super-imposed  class,  caught  up  Into 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  spontaneously  If  deliberately  abandoning 
a  position  which  stands  for  the  cleavage  of  humanity  into  two 
sections  to  the  detriment  of  both. 

John  Woolman,  the  Quaker  tailor,  who  set  himself  to  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  of  his  day  and  country,  stated  the  situa- 
tion, little  changed  in  essentials  since  his  time,  with  the  direct 
and  simple  force  of  which  he  was  a  master: 

People  may  have  no  intention  to  oppress^  yet  by  entering  on 
expensive  ways  of  life  their  minds  may  he  so  entangled  therein, 
and  so  engaged  to  support  expensive  customs,  as  to  he  estranged 
from  the  pure  sympathizing  spirit. 

Was  a  truth  ever  more  pithily  expressed?  Which  of  us  has 
intention  to  oppress?  Yet  which  of  us  is  not  estranged  from 
the  pure  sympathizing  spirit? 

The  state  of  the  world  to-day  is  surely  the  answer.  We  of 
the  super-Imposed  class  condemn  the  sweater  for  the  conditions 
he  in  his  turn  super-imposes  upon  the  sweated.    Do  we  condemn 
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ourselves  for  the  necessity  we  impose  upon  the  sweater,  who 
would  not  exist  but  for  the  system  of  which  we  are  the  prop? 

The  responsibility  then  is  ours:  for  ours  is  the  class  that 
stands  for  the  perpetual  creation  of  a  demand  for  superfluities 
to  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  sufferings  of  the  under  class 
which  must  die  that  we  may  live.  Ours  then  is  the  class  that 
crucifies — often  in  all  innocence.  In  our  ignorance  of  that  root- 
fact  lies  the  key  of  the  present  situation;  and  in  our  recognition  of 
it,  and  our  courage  to  deal  with  it  without  fuss  or  fear,  lies  the 
cure. 

Every  degree  of  luxury  hath  some  connection  with  evil,  says 
our  author;  and  adds  that  it  is  to  an  excess  of  labor  beyond  that 
which  our  heavenly  Father  intends  that  he  attributes  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  poor.  And  might  he  not  have  added  that  it  was 
to  the  various  degrees  of  luxury  entered  upon  by  the  rich  that 
he  attributes  their  spiritual  unrest? 

He  who  with  a  view  to  self -exaltation  cause  th  some  to  labor 
immoderately,  and  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom  employs 
others  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  acts  contrary  to  the  gracious  designs 
of  Him  who  is  the  owner  of  the  earth,  he  continues  .  .  .  Were 
all  superfluities  and  the  desire  of  outward  greatness  laid  aside 
and  the  right  use  of  things  universally  attended  to,  such  a  num- 
ber of  people  might  he  employed  in  things  useful  as  that  moderate 
labor  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  would  answer  all  good  purposes, 
and  a  sufficient  number  would  have  time  to  attend  to  the  proper 
affairs  of  civil  society. 

It  is  the  Gospel  as  interpreted  by  one  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Adam  Smith. 

And  somehow  we  feel  that  this  unlearned,  if  by  no  means 
illiterate,  rustic,  keeping  shop  somewhere  in  the  backwoods,  who 
perceived  that  a  humble  man  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
might  live  on  a  little,  who  knew  the  sweetness  of  sincerity,  and 
had  seen  the  happiness  of  humility,  and  earnestly  desired  to  enter 
deeply  into  it,  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  points 
to  the  solution  of  it,  as  does  not  the  student  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity and  Balliol. 

And  is  it  not  a  satisfying  conception  of  the  world,  this  con- 
ception of  the  little  tailor  of  New  England? 

Ample  labor  always  of  a  constructive  and  therefore  stimu- 
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lating  character,  supplemented  by  as  ample  leisure,  in  which  to 
grow  ample  souls. 

Are  we  nearer  that  conception  to-day  than  we  were  when 
those  words  were  penned  140  years  ago? 

Apparently  the  gulf  between  those  who  labor  immoderately 
and  those  who  employ  others  in  the  luxuries  of  life  is  wider  than 
ever. 

Is  there  less  desire  of  outward  greatness? 

Certainly  there  are  more  superfluities,  rather  than  less. 

Nor  can  we  wonder. 

Life  on  its  physical  side  to-day  is  so  good,  so  abundant,  so 
varied,  and,  above  all,  so  deluding;  money  can  buy  so  much  that 
appears  at  least  to  satisfy,  so  many  luxuries  that  we  are  swift 
to  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  of  as  necessaries,  and  which  in 
fact  speedily  become  indispensable  to  us;  that  a  man  can  pass 
through  life  not  unhappily,  living  for  the  world  and  quite  un- 
conscious of  it;  adding  straw  by  straw  to  the  burden  of  the 
weak,  who  have  to  supply  his  superfluities  at  the  cost  of  their 
necessaries;  trampling  the  poor  underfoot  as  he  climbs  in  happy 
blindness  to  his  earthly  paradise. 

But  is  it  satisfying? — Can  we,  who  believe  in  the  Higher  Life, 
that  has  been  lived  once  at  least  on  earth,  ever  find  rest  except 
in  the  Spirit? — Is  not  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine  true  as  ever 
to-day  ? — 

Quia  fecistt  nos  ad  Te,  cor  nostrum  inquietum  est  donee 
requiescat  in  Te. 

Is  it  sufficient  for  the  Children  of  the  Way  to  cultivate  the 
quasi-negative  qualities  of  the  superior  pagan? — not  to  be  un- 
kind, not  to  be  immoral,  not  to  be  unjust,  not  to  be  rude.  Is 
nothing  more  asked  of  us  who  call  ourselves  disciples  and  would 
continue  in  the  Word? 

To  he  spiritually-minded  is  Life,  says  the  Missionary  of  the 
Western  World,  and  to  he  cam  ally -minded  is  Death. 

And  what  is  to  be  carnally-minded? — Is  it  to  be  brutally 
wicked? — Is  it  not  rather  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  world; 
to  submit  to  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  class  that  crucifies; 
to  belong  without  protest  to  that  class;  to  accumulate  wealth  and 
struggle  for  position;  and  to  deny  that  Higher  Life  the  door  to 
which  was  opened  by  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth? 
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For  him  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Way.  It  was  the  Way 
of  Simplicity:  the  thrusting  forcibly  through  the  fogs  and  con- 
fusions that  beset  us  into  the  pure  and  tranquil  splendor  of  a 
night  of  stars. 

An  effort  is  needed;  a  sally  through  the  besieging  hosts;  a 
struggle  for  freedom  that  will  test  us  to  the  core. 

And  who  is  to  make  that  effort  if  not  we  who  call  ourselves 
the  followers  of  the  Man  who  himself  made  it,  bursting  once 
and  forever  through  the  trammels  that  enmeshed  him  into  the 
liberty  of  Life? 

At  present  what  do  we  more  than  others? 

Are  we  not,  too,  of  those  who  pass  by? 

Can  we,  too,  not  endure  hardness  as  did  the  humble  Quaker 
tailor  who  refused  to  travel  by  stage-coach  in  order  to  avoid 
sharing  in  the  cruelties  meted  out  to  post-boys  and  post-horses? 

Every  time  we  indulge  in  those  superfluities  of  dress,  of  food, 
of  domestic  circumstance,  which  stamp  our  class,  each  such  an 
atom  In  itself,  yet  In  the  mass  combining  to  make  the  Mountain 
of  Sin  that  crushes  the  world,  do  we  think  of  him  who  said  that  if 
we  would  come  after  him  we  must  deny  ourselves,  take  up  our 
Cross  dally,  and  follow  him? 

To  labor  for  a  perfect  redemption  from  this  Spirit  of  Oppres- 
sion is  the  great  business  of  the  whole  family  of  Christ  Jesus  in 
this  world,  says  our  author. 

This  then  is  the  question  we  of  the  possessing  class  have  to 
ask  ourselves: 

Are  we  content  to  crucify  while  worshipping  the  Crucified? 

If  not,  are  we  ready  for  the  sacrifice  that  the  Way  of  Sim- 
plicity demands  of  us? 

The  answer  must  depend  upon  the  reality  of  our  loyalty  to 
the  Leader  who  insistently  demands  that  sacrifice. 

And  are  we  in  fact  asking  ourselves  how  best  we  can  bring 
about  that  redistribution  of  property  which  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  world? — or  how  in  the  name  of  God  and  Country 
we  can  resist  the  clamorous  millions  who  would  lay  rough  hands 
on  the  Pack  upon  our  backs  and  disburden  us  of  It  by  force, 
sharing  the  swag  among  their  friends? 

To  some  of  us  at  least  it  appears  that  the  dry  bones  are 
stirring.    A  whisper  is  abroad  in  the  valleys — a  whisper  of  the 
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Spring.  The  world  is  calling  for  its  St.  Francis,  who  will  not 
lack  for  followers  when  he  comes.  We  are  playing  at  Christ, 
you  and  I.  We  know  it  and  are  sick  of  ourselves,  sick  of  the 
sham  of  it,  burning  for  the  reality  of  Love. 

Can  it  be  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  be  prepared, 
little  by  little,  to  doff  the  Yoke  of  Property  and  take  upon  us  in 
its  stead  the  Yoke  that  is  easy  and  the  burden  that  is  light? 

VI 

It  is  not,  surely,  by  the  mere  study  of  economics,  however 
useful  and  necessary  that  may  be,  that  the  goal  is  to  be  won; 
it  is  not  just  by  tinkering  at  environment,  however  apt  our  tinker- 
ing may  be;  it  is  not  by  the  advocacy  of  political  propaganda, 
however  enlightened;  it  is  rather  by  following  the  Royal  Road 
that  was  trod  by  him  whose  feet  were  brushed  by  the  dews  of  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

That  surely  is  the  Way,  the  only  Way. 

And  It  is  not  the  Way  of  Death,  leading  down  through  the 
grey  morasses  of  asceticism  to  a  remote  other-world  that  few 
of  us  to-day  desire  to  enter  on.  It  is  rather  the  Way  of  Eternal 
Life  winding  up  continuously  out  of  the  valleys,  on  and  on, 
toward  the  heights  shining  in  the  dawn  and  loud  with  the  songs 
of  larks. 

We  think  of  that  radiant  band  of  Galilean  peasants  tramping 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  preaching  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life;  scourged,  Insulted,  crucified;  and  always.  In  the  dungeon, 
on  the  cross,  In  the  arena,  overflowing  with  love  and  joy  and 
thankfulness.  We  recall  those  brown-clad  Troubadours  of  God 
who  went  singing  the  Song  of  Songs  through  Tuscany  and  Um- 
brla  until  the  hills  and  dales  rejoiced  again.  And  we  dream  of 
the  Men  of  To-morrow — or  shall  It  be  to-day? — with  the  old 
light  in  their  eyes,  and  the  old  joy  in  their  hearts,  setting  forth 
to  tramp  along  the  track  that  started  always  to  the  dawn,  and 
always  got  diverted  from  Its  course,  to  make  of  that  track  with 
the  massive  Instrument  of  Science  a  Way,  a  Permanent  Way, 
more  direct  and  true  and  enduring  than  any  Roman  Road, 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
Ouj  to  the  City  of  God. 


THE    SOLDIERS 

An  Impression  of  Battle 
Horace  Holley 

WHOM  I  long  since  had  known, 
Long  since  forgotten; 
Who  cast  their  names  behind  them 
Like  a  dream, 

Like  stagnant  water  spitting 
Their  tasteless  souls  away; 
These  are  the  soldiers, 
The  nameless,  the  changelings, 
Monstrous  with  slow  tormenting  Number, 
Pestilent  with  unremitting  Machine. 

Soldiers  .  .  . 

These  are  they  whom  I  suspected,  guilty  and  glorious, 

Crouching  in  my  own  thought's  background, 

Released  by  the  whirlwind  of  fate 

To  move  as  winds  that  scream  about  the  Pole, 

As  darkness  of  sea-depths. 

As  meeting  of  ice  and  flame. 

Priests  of  the  mystic  sensual  death. 

When  shall  they  return? 

W^hen  shall  they  return,  broken,  from  Hell? 

The  fuse  of  a  thousand  years  has  burned: 
Lord,  quicken  the  groping  hands  of  to-morrow! 
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SOME    SLAVONIC    IDEALS 
Charles  Gray  Shaw 

IN  the  midst  of  the  present  European  conflict,  when  the 
armaments  of  nations  are  contrasted  with  and  pitted 
against  one  another,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  the 
contrast  and  conflict  of  national  ideals.  Germany  has  culture, 
Russia  has  not;  therefore,  the  quarrel  between  Teuton  and  Slav 
should  find  the  enlightened  of  America  taking  sides  with  the 
Krupps  and  Zeppelins  of  those  who  are  the  descendants  of 
Leibnitz  and  Lessing,  of  Kant  and  Goethe.  Men  fight  not 
against  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but  against  the  spiritual  forces 
of  national  culture,  so  that,  not  only  upon  land  and  sea,  but  in 
the  sky  as  well,  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  among 
themselves.  At  last  it  has  come  to  light  that  commerce  is  not 
destined  to  serve  as  the  synthesis  which  shall  bind  nation  to  na- 
tion, race  to  race;  industrialism,  which  was  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  militarism,  has  failed  to  usher  in  the  era  of  earth- 
peace,  whence  we  are  forced  to  look  to  other  quarters  for  the 
unifying  and  pacifying  of  the  sons  of  men.  Is  it  possible  for 
Russia  to  take  its  place  and  do  its  work  in  the  spiritual  unifica- 
tion of  mankind?  Has  Russia  any  spiritual  life  in  the  midst  of 
its  Muscovite  ideals  and  Cossack  forces?  Has  the  Slav  en- 
riched our  modern  thought-life,  or  has  he  allowed  his  Asiatic 
heaviness  to  retard  his  intellectual  development?  Whatever 
may  be  the  answer  forthcoming  from  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  Slav,  the  testimony  of  Russian  literature  must  not 
be  ignored,  and  this  literature  does  not  fail  to  reveal  an  intimate 
sense  of  life  or  an  ardent  desire  for  life's  perfection  within. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  form,  Russian  life  must  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Nihilism.  To  the  average  critic  of  Rus- 
sia, nihilism  means  no  more  than  armed  revolt  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  princes;  with  the  originators  of  the  doubtful  doctrine, 
nihilism  stood  for  the  building  up  of  man's  interior  life  by 
means  of  culture,  individualism,  and  compassion.  There  is  thus 
a  major  nihilism,  which  makes  for  peace  and  perfection,  and  a 
minor  nihilism  which  seeks  the  immediate  destruction  of  existing 
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Institutions.  When,  therefore,  the  non-Slavonic  world  of  the 
west  seeks  light  upon  the  problems  of  culture.  Individualism,  and 
religion.  It  cannot  justly  or  safely  set  aside  the  results  of  the 
Russian  literary  genius,  which  has  Invented  nihilism  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity. 

I.  The  problem  of  national  culture  of  such  Import  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  conflict,  which  is  euphemistically  called 
War,  is  one  which  the  Russian  has  not  neglected,  although  the 
Russian  cannot  claim  much  in  the  way  of  originality.  Where, 
in  the  Renaissance,  Bacon  formulated  the  problem  for  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  where  Rousseau  for  France  challenged  the  authority 
of  the  intellect,  where  FIchte  sought  in  the  culture-principle  the 
basis  for  a  genuine  Fatherland,  while  Emerson  attempted  to 
Americanize  our  own  feeble  tendencies  toward  beauty  and  en- 
lightenment, the  Russian  mind  found  it  expedient  to  wait  until 
the  coming  of  the  'forties  before  It  was  ready  to  face  the  intel- 
lectual Issue  of  Internal  Russia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Peter  the  Great  laid  the  foundations  of  national  cul- 
ture, but  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  romantic 
Pushkin  was  able  to  Invest  this  with  a  definitely  aesthetic  con- 
tent, while  the  Russianizing  of  the  Slavonic  intellect  was  to  come 
still  later,  with  the  appearance  of  Russia's  chief  contribution  to 
letters,  the  realistic  novel,  which  has  extended  In  characteristic 
manner  from  Gogol  to  Gorki.  Europeanized  in  the  eighteenth 
and  made  Russian  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Slav,  in  the 
hour  that  is  now  striking.  Is  attempting  to  rid  his  nation  of  a 
certain  residue  of  the  Germanic.  Through  the  philosophy  of 
Tchadeyef  and  the  criticism  of  Byelinsky,  Slavonic  Ideals  were 
so  isolated  and  intensified  that  Turgeniefi  was  able  to  consider 
the  essence  and  worth  of  national  culture  life  as  such. 

In  his  attitude  toward  national  culture,  Turgenlefi  is  of 
value  for  the  way  in  which  he  informs  us  concerning  the  spread 
of  intellectualism  among  the  Russian  aristocracy;  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  is  less  significant,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  regard  him 
as  one  who  excelled  in  description  rather  than  dialectics.  Tur- 
genleff  reports  the  condition  of  the  intellectuals  and  aesthetes 
during  the  two  decades  which  preceded  i860,  and  while  the 
result  is  disappointing  to  his  own  Russian  mind,  it  does  not  fail 
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to  enhance  the  Slavonic  ideal  in  ours.  The  Russian  aristocracy 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  the  noble  but  fruitless  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  humanity  of  aesthetic  character  and  intellectual  propor- 
tions. What  had  been  the  result?  Instead  of  Hellenism,  the 
organization  of  humanity  upon  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic superiorities,  Russia  had  developed  a  disintegrating  tendency 
which  was  destined  to  end  in  nihilism.  Turgenieff  is  thus  forced 
to  feel  that  the  spiritual  synthesis  of  his  nation  must  come  about 
in  some  other  than  an  intellectual  manner;  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  the  intellect  may  be  done  by  the  will,  while  field 
and  factory  ought  to  produce  through  work  the  ideals  which 
cannot  spring  full-armed  from  the  head  of  the  culture-god. 
Other  nations  had  made  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  epoch  of 
the  middle-class;  Russia,  as  viewed  by  Turgenieff,  seemed  sadly 
lacking  in  that  neither-hot-nor-cold  human  order  called  the  Bour- 
geoisie. 

The  pathetic  longing  for  the  middle-class,  which  is  character- 
istic with  Turgenieff,  leads  the  artist  to  criticise  the  superior 
souls  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  ideal  of  contempla- 
tion, whose  attitude  was  one  of  "  lying  on  one's  back  to  look  at 
the  sky."  Turgenieff's  motto  was  taken  from  a  contemporary 
agriculturist:  "Virgin  soil  should  not  be  broken  up  with  a 
primitive  plough,  which  skims  along  the  surface,  but  with  a 
modern  plough  which  cuts  deep."  The  intellectual  plough  had 
only  been  skimming  the  surface  of  Russian  life,  but  now  the 
time  had  come  for  the  modern  instrument  to  turn  up  the  soil 
with  a  vengeance  industrial,  while  he  who  had  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough  should  not  look  back  with  the  pathos  of  one  who 
hesitates  to  leave  behind  him  the  one-time  home  of  intellectual 
life.  To  those  who  survey  Russia  from  afar,  and  with  eyes  none 
too  sympathetic,  that  which  causes  Turgenieff's  sorrow  arouses 
a  sense  of  satisfaction;  they  who  have  seen  in  Russia  nothing 
but  serfdom  and  tyranny  cannot  fail  to  be  cheered  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  Russian  prophet  could  complain  of  an  excess  of 
intellectualism,  even  when  that  excess  might  seem  due  to  lack 
of  proportion  rather  than  to  a  Hellenic  exaggeration  of  intellect. 

The  pale  blue  of  intellectualism  which  seems  to  have  marked 
the  superior  men  of  the  'forties  was  the  essential  principle  of 
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that  nihilism  which,  at  later  dates,  was  to  assume  deeper  and 
more  lurid  hues.  Turgenieff  introduces  this  mild  but  paralyzing 
intellectualism  when  he  places  before  us  his  Rudin  in  the  novel 
which  bears  the  title  of  this  protagonist.  Rudin  was  a  well- 
intentioned  young  man  who  might  have  found  his  place  in  either 
England  or  France,  but  he  was  sadly  out  of  place  in  his  Russia. 
At  home  in  the  midst  of  transcendental  generalities  and  united 
with  himself  as  long  as  the  issue  is  one  of  idealistic  striving, 
Rudin  can  find  no  place  in  a  world  which  demands  action.  Elo- 
quent he  is,  not  "  efficient";  his  activism  never  advances  beyond 
the  speech-centre  in  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Rudin  is  eloquent 
where  the  civilization  of  his  day  demanded  that  one  be  "  effi- 
cient " ;  when  he  is  confronted  by  the  question,  What  are  we  to 
do?  his  activities  are  confined  to  mere  phrase-making.  All  this 
is  of  course  a  "  story,"  and  the  life-history  of  Rudin  is  so  much 
*'  reading  matter  " ;  but  with  the  Russian  novel,  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  work  on  ethics  or  political  philosophy,  the  naive  tale 
has  the  value  of  a  treatise  on  nihilism.  The  author  will  have 
his  ardent  reader  believe  that  Russia  is  peopled  with  Rudins,  or 
intellectual  nihilists,  who  are  standing  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  answer  the  imperative  interrogative. 
What's  to  be  done? 

If  Turgenieff  was  correct,  the  Russia  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  suffering  from  a  preponderance  of  intel- 
lectualism. This,  at  any  rate,  was  Turgenieff's  message,  this  the 
news  he  gave  to  the  world.  Where  his  Rudin  was  intellectual 
but  inert,  Lavretsky,  in  A  Nest  of  Nobles,  was  possessed  of 
somewhat  less  intellectualism  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  tendency  toward  action,  for  Lavretsky  really  longed,  as  he 
said,  "  to  cultivate  the  soil."  Perhaps  he  never  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  yet  he  turned  his  gaze  from  the  sky  toward  the  earth, 
so  that  his  attitude  at  least  was  satisfactory  to  the  activism  of 
the  author.  Russians  were  Rudins  in  those  days,  or  they  were 
contemplative,  self-scrutinizing  Hamlets.  In  Virgin  Soil,  we 
meet  another  one  of  these  Slavonic  idealists,  who  suffers  from 
nostalgia  for  action  in  the  world  of  nature,  but  who  cannot 
escape  from  the  foreign  country  of  culture.  An  aesthete  who 
could  not  "  simplify  "  himself,  Nezdanoff  pours  out  his  soul  to 
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the  shade  of  a  more  famous  contemplator,  and  exclaims,  "  O 
Hamlet,  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  how  am  I  to  emerge  from 
thy  shadow?  "  In  his  attempt  at  the  simplification,  which  shall 
lead  the  aesthetic  man  to  the  field  of  action  and  "  social  ser- 
vice," as  we  call  it,  Nezdanoff  tries  to  drink  the  vodka  of  the 
proletariat,  and  drink  it  "  massively,"  but  can  do  no  better  than 
to  spill  the  plebeian  liquor  under  the  table.  Like  Goethe's  Tasso 
and  Faust,  Nezdanoff  suffers  from  that  duality  of  soul  which 
sets  the  man  of  thought  at  variance  with  the  man  of  action 
within  his  own  breast;  whence  his  significant  farewell  to  his 
sweetheart:  "  Marianna,  there  are  two  men  in  me — and  one 
will  give  the  other  no  peace.  And  so  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  both  of  them  were  to  cease  to  live."  Russia  must  have  been 
populated  vv^ith  such  "  superfluous  men,"  as  Turgenieff  calls 
them,  yet  the  future  seemed  to  him  to  promise  the  coming  of  a 
new  race,  a  race  of  practical,  helpful  men.  "  There  is  no  one 
as  yet  among  us,  look  where  you  will.  All  are  either  small  fry, 
or  petty  Hamlets.  .  .  .  They  will  come?  O  thou  soil,  thou 
black-earth  force!  thou  hast  said:  '  They  will  come?  '  Behold, 
I  shall  put  thy  words  on  record." 

Where  Turgenieff  spoke  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century,  Gorki  has  put  in  a  plea  for  the  suffering 
proletariat,  his  own  "  barefoot  brigade."  Oddly  enough,  and 
perplexing  to  him  who  would  secure  for  himself  a  conception  of 
the  Russian  mind,  Gorki  has  set  up  an  ideal  which  contradicts 
the  Turgeniefiian.  According  to  Gorki's  intuition,  the  unum 
necessarium  of  the  contemporary  Russian  is  not  work  or  bread, 
but  insight  into  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life.  This  longing  for 
light  is  the  essential  principle  of  Gorki's  most  terrible  of  pic- 
tures, the  drama  called  Night  Refuge.  Lodged  in  a  cellar 
which  serves  in  the  capacity  of  boarding-house,  a  company  of 
outcasts  devote  the  night  to  an  attempt  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  idea  of  Life.  Sink  as  low  as  man  may,  he  is  still  a  human 
being;  that  is  Gorki's  major  premise  in  a  dramatic  argument 
which  concludes  that  man  remains  man  as  long  as  he  seeks 
Truth.  It  is  truth  which  the  dying  consumptive  seeks,  a  specu- 
lative answer  to  the  question  why  she  has  never  had  enough  to 
eat.    It  is  ideal  truth  which  the  locksmith  craves  when  actual  life 
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has  never  shown  him  aught  but  labor  and  degradation.  It  is 
the  picture  of  truth  which  the  drunken  "  baron  "  traces  upon  the 
wall  when  he  outlines  the  form  of  a  man.  Wealth,  food,  and 
social  position  are  not  lost  to  view,  but  it  is  knowledge  which 
stands  out  as  the  grand  desideratum. 

Gorki's  Foma  Gordyeef  is  a  fine  antidote  for  all  the  Tur- 
genieffian  novels  which  condemn  the  introspective  man  of  in- 
tellect. Gorki  seems  to  insist  that  the  Russian  needs,  not  less, 
but  more  culture,  more  intellectual  humanism  and  less  of 
work.  Which  is  right,  Turgenieff  or  Gorki;  which  gives  the 
truer  picture  of  the  Russian  soul?  Taken  together  in  their 
mutual  opposition,  both  artists  agree  in  informing  us  that  the 
Slav  is  alive  to  both  the  dangers  and  the  advantages  of  culture, 
both  link  the  destiny  of  Russia  with  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellect. In  the  mind  of  Gorki,  the  Russian  is  an  owl  in  the  sun- 
light; confused  with  excess  of  light,  he  flies  from  place  to  place, 
loses  his  feathers,  and  finally  slips  into  the  most  convenient 
place.  Appointed  to  organize  life  on  earth,  the  Russian  simply 
"  takes  up  room"  ;  his  essential  misery  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  adjust  the  scales  in  which  labor  and  culture  are  bal- 
anced. Work  is  not  all,  business  may  be  no  more  than  a  "  plug 
for  the  emptiness  of  the  soul";  the  aim  of  life  is  not  activity 
as  such,  for  men  now  are  moving  about  as  briskly  as  so  many 
cockroaches,  except  that  unlike  cockroaches  they  do  not  know 
where  they  want  to  go,  what  they  want  to  do.  "  My  idea  is," 
says  one  of  his  significant  characters,  "  that  everybody  ought, 
without  fail,  to  know  solidly — what  he  is  living  for."  Thus 
far,  in  Russia,  man  has  not  constructed  life,  but  a  "  cesspool  " ; 
in  genuine  life,  man  will  possess  intellect  and  individuality.  More 
enlightenment  and  less  action,  then,  seems  to  present  to  Gorki 
the  essential  issue  of  Slavonic  existence.  Have  other  more  cul- 
tured nations  elaborated  such  an  ideal? 

The  life  contemplative,  then,  versus  the  life  active;  the  Rus- 
sian has  felt  this  poignant  antinomy,  has  felt  it  even  where  he 
has  never  known  the  extremes  of  either  intellectualism  or  in- 
dustry. Furthermore,  the  Russian  has  not  overlooked  the  sad 
fact  that  culture  may  often  be  the  foe  of  compassion,  since  the 
intellectual  life  is  capable  of  its  own  coldness,  its  "  artist-cruelty." 
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In  the  mind  of  Dostoievsky,  both  Industrialism  and  aestheticism 
are  inimical  to  the  essential  meaning  and  evaluation  of  human 
life.  Dostoievsky's  philosopher  wonders  whether  "  the  springs 
of  life  have  not  grown  weaker  with  the  increase  of  railways." 
In  our  enlightened  land,  friends  of  the  New  Haven  and  Rock 
Island  might  do  well  to  consider  this  economico-aesthetical 
question.  Yet,  it  was  not  the  railway  alone  that  the  Russian 
believed  to  have  polluted  the  springs  of  life;  rather  was  it  the 
whole  materialistic  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  from 
which  neither  joy  nor  beauty  was  the  gainer.  But,  has  art  done 
better  than  industry?  Russian  compassionism  here  condemns 
both  the  modern  State,  where  industry  is  the  synthetic  principle, 
and  the  social  order  of  the  Renaissance  In  which  the  aisthetical 
was  supposed  to  assemble  the  sons  of  men  under  the  banner  of 
the  beautiful.  '*  The  rumble  of  the  carts  bringing  bread  to 
humanity  is  more  important  than  the  Sistine  Madonna."  Still, 
there  are  phases  of  Dostoievsky  where  the  mere  bringing  of 
bread  to  the  hungry  Is  not  sufficient  as  a  means  for  binding  hu- 
manity together.  Sometimes  the  Russian  mind  asks,  which  has 
the  greater  worth,  "Shakespeare  or  boots?  Raphael  or  pe- 
troleum? "  Again  it  wonders  whether  Shakespeare  and  Raphael 
are  not  worth  more  than  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  asks 
the  culture-question,  even  when  It  cannot  answer  it,  while  other 
nations,  preeminently  our  own,  have  decided  in  favor  of  rail- 
ways, boots,  and  bread,  without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  these 
are  the  things  that  make  for  national  value.  With  our  wheat- 
fields,  oil-wells,  and  shoe-factories,  we  may  be  polluting  the 
"  springs  of  life." 

Scepticism  concerning  the  respective  values  of  culture  and 
action  was  not  new  when  Turgenleff  sought  to  caricature  the 
idle  intellectual  among  the  Russians  of  the  'forties;  but  to  pre- 
sent this  as  a  living,  social  issue  had  known  no  parallel,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Rousseau.  Montaigne's  Raymonde  de 
Sabunde,  Voltaire's  Candide,  Goethe's  Faust  had  all  drawn  the 
strident  distinction  between  the  life  of  thought  and  that  of  ac- 
tion. But,  with  the  Russian,  the  question  was  national  and 
imminent;  as  such,  does  it  not  represent  a  certain  trait  of  racial 
worthiness?     One   might   indeed  indulge   the   faint  hope   that, 
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here  in  America,  we  might  be  "  threatened  "  by  the  Slavonic 
ideals  which  seem  so  shocking  to  western  Europe,  since  the 
American,  more  Edisonian  than  Emersonian,  has  not  as  yet 
been  tempted  to  taste  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  Garden 
which  he  cultivates  with  such  assiduity,  such  frightful  efficiency. 
Our  country  roads  and  city  streets  fail  to  reveal  the  superfluous 
Hamlets  which  gave  Turgeniefl  so  much  sincere  concern;  our 
national  ideals  are  too  thoroughly  middle-class  and  middle-west. 
The  Russian  has  escaped  much  of  the  meanness  of  the  non- 
intellectual  industrialism  of  more  fortunate  races  and  nations; 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  given  the  culture  problem  a  tilt  that 
only  the  Slav  could  give. 

2.  A  second  feature  of  modern  life  in  general  made  its 
appearance  in  the  problem  of  individualism,  which  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  may  be  styled  "  egoism.''  Until  the  dawning  of 
the  paradoxical  nineteenth  century,  there  had  been  no  individual- 
ism on  earth;  that  spurious  individualism  which  was  identified 
with  private  property  was  as  far  removed  from  true  individual- 
ism as  the  world  of  commerce  from  the  world  of  culture.  Genu- 
ine individualism,  as  this  has  inspired  many  a  literary  artist  of 
the  last  few  decades,  has  never  been  identifiable  with  property, 
has  always  been  one  with  personality,  according  to  the  principle 
of  living  one's  own  life.  Hence,  without  any  marked  sense  of 
so-called  industrialism,  the  Slavonic  mind  has  not  failed  to  take 
up  the  ideal  of  selfhood,  which  it  has  invested  with  a  content 
unknown  in  other  culture-circles.  As  with  the  problem  of  cul- 
ture, so  here;  the  Russian  was  not  the  originator  of  the  indi- 
vidualistic doctrine,  but  he  gave  it  such  force  and  relentlessness 
as  to  make  it  all  but  his  own  idea.  In  the  career  of  German 
Romanticism,  egoism  makes  its  appearance  as  the  doctrine  of 
aesthetic  personality;  but  where  the  romantic  Schlegel  made  the 
ego  possible,  it  was  reserved  for  the  realistic  Stendhal  to  thrust 
this  ego  out  into  the  world  of  manners  and  morals.  Our  own 
Emerson,  a  superb  egoist  of  the  most  advanced  type,  antedated 
all  the  Russian  individualists,  as  he  had  the  good  fortune  also 
to  antedate  Stirner.  In  post-romantic  Germany,  Siegfried  was 
thought  of  in  the  early  history  of  Wagner's  opera,  but  his  voice 
was  not  heard  until  the  'seventies.     In  Norway,  that  is  with 
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Ibsen,  the  presence  of  the  self  was  felt  while  the  great  dramatist 
was  busy  with  the  histories  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  but  the 
human  self  was  not  seen  until,  in  1879,  Nora  Helmer  stepped 
forth  from  the  threshold  of  her  conventional,  impersonal  DolVs 
House  into  the  indefinable  open  of  selfhood.  In  comparison 
with  these  elder  models,  the  all-advertised  Superman  of 
Nietzsche  seems  quite  youthful  and  secondary;  both  Russia  and 
America  knew  his  story  long  before  he  told  it.  Russian  indi- 
vidualism dates  as  far  back  as  1861,  when  Turgenieff  published 
Fathers  and  Children,  nor  was  it  an  old  story  in  1866,  when 
Dostoievsky,  who  flayed  with  scorpions  where  Turgenieff  had 
used  whips,  produced  his  Crime  and  Punishment,  With  the 
nihilism  of  such  Slavonic  geniuses,  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
could  not  assume  a  character  purely  literary. 

With  Russian  literature  of  the  'sixties,  nihilism  was  little 
more  than  aesthetic  individualism,  although  it  contented  itself 
more  with  the  negation  of  the  social  order  than  with  the  posi- 
tive, definitive  elaboration  of  egoism  as  such.  If,  with  his  aim- 
less intellectuals,  Turgenieff  could  not  approve  or  abide  by  the 
more  refined  form  of  individualism,  he  was  willing  to  consider 
that  the  ethical  possibilities  of  the  ego  were  inwardly  reinforced 
by  strong  impulses.  So  great  was  his  fondness  for  action  that, 
although  no  contrite  individualist,  he  was  willing  to  praise  him 
who  would  exercise  the  will-to-selfhood.  Turgenieff's  ego  is 
solitary  and  somewhat  unconvincing;  he  appears  in  the  form  of 
Bazaroff,  the  hero  in  Fathers  and  Children;  where  the  older 
generation,  the  fathers,  had  rested  content  with  a  nihilism  which 
simply  withdrew  from  the  world,  the  younger  generation,  the 
children,  resorted  to  action;  that  is,  to  non-conformity  and  op- 
position. If  Russian  literature  did  not  contain  the  works  of 
Dostoievsky,  foreign  readers  might  treat  Turgenieff's  egoism 
seriously;  but  when  these  readers  recall  Dostoievsky's  Raskol- 
nikow  and  Stavrogin,  they  forget  the  name  of  Bazaroff.  In 
spite  of  his  ineffectiveness  as  a  militant  individualist,  Bazaroff 
entertained  clear  ideas  of  what  an  egoist  was  supposed  to  be 
and  do.  As  a  nihilist,  the  emancipated  ego  is  ''  a  man  who  does 
not  bow  before  any  authority  whatever,  who  does  not  accept  a 
single  principle  on  faith,  with  whatever  respect  that  principle 
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may  be  environed."  When  this  maxim  was  turned  into  channels 
of  energy,  it  produced  a  repudiatory  force,  whence  Bazaroff 
said,  "  We  act  by  force  of  that  which  we  recognize  as  most  use- 
ful. At  the  present  time,  the  most  useful  thing  of  all  is  rejection 
— we  reject."  With  such  ideas  fermenting  in  his  brain,  Bazaroff 
seemed  to  his  disciples  "  a  bird  of  prey,  strong  and  energetic," 
but  except  for  his  fighting  a  formal  duel  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  the  conduct  of  Bazaroff  was  practically  proper;  he 
was  more  the  "  superfluous  "  man  than  the  revolutionary  indi- 
vidualist. Submissive  in  character,  his  strength  is  not  such  as  to 
save  him  from  the  power  of  disease;  now,  the  reader  had  been 
entertaining  the  hope  that  Bazaroff  might  be  sent  to  Siberia, 
the  Russian  equivalent  for  the  gallows. 

Dostoievsky's  egos  do  not  content  themselves  with  aimless 
ideals;  with  them,  thought  leads  to  impulsive  action,  action  to 
crime.  Here  let  it  be  observed  that  Dostoievsky,  while  a  moral- 
ist and  political  theorist,  is  none  the  less  the  descriptive  artist 
whose  distorted  genius  leads  him  to  wander,  at  times,  from  the 
path  of  egoistic  doctrine  into  the  bog  and  briar  of  the  terrible. 
At  the  same  time,  this  tendency  toward  the  terrible,  so  marked 
with  Hoffman  and  Poe,  is  not  a  curiosity,  since  it  furnishes 
Dostoievsky  with  a  means  of  displaying  the  excesses  of  the 
human  will.  In  the  programme  of  Dostoievsky,  culture  and  indi- 
viduality come  through  crime,  although  there  are  places  In  his 
works  where  the  criminal  commits  the  favorite  crime  of  murder 
for  the  sake  of  displaying  strength  when  that  strength  is  not 
Identified  with  the  egoistic  will-to-power.  The  horrible  was 
thus  the  atmosphere  in  which  Dostoievsky  moved;  In  at  least 
one  Instance,  that  of  Raskolnikow,  the  mark  of  Cain  is  used  to 
Identify  both  murderer  and  Individualist.  In  other  Instances, 
Dostoievsky  depicts  the  terrible  because  of  the  Intense  attractive- 
ness which  it  has  for  him.  Throwing  all  special  doctrine  to  the 
winds,  the  artist  gropes  about  undismayed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Russian  soul,  his  Inferno,  purgatorlo,  paradiso.  Loathsome 
insects  and  dumb  beasts,  Intense  light  and  Impenetrable  dark- 
ness, "  special  sudden  Ideas  "  and  higher  moments  of  epilepsy, 
the  laughter  of  children  and  the  moans  of  dying  babes,  abject 
need  and  Infinite  sense  of  power,  love  and  hatred.  Ideal  tempta- 
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tions  and  aesthetic  indignation,  a  vision  of  Lazarus  in  the 
tomb  and  the  spectacle  of  a  beautiful  woman  nude  and  dead, 
childish  belief  and  diabolical  atheism,  a  man  praying  to  Christ 
while  he  murders  his  dearest  friend — such  contrasts,  such  turbu- 
lent whirlpools  of  soul-stuff  ferment  in  the  brain  of  an  artist 
who  craves  "  the  highest  synthesis  of  life." 

In  his  egoistic  dandyisme,  Oscar  Wilde  relates  that  one, 
Thomas  Wainewright,  killed  Helen  Abercrombie  because  she 
had  very  thick  ankles;  long  before  this  feeble  attempt  at  literary 
diabolism,  Dostoievsky  had  shown  how  Rogozhin  had  stabbed 
the  beautiful  Nastasya  Fihppovna  for  no  reason  at  all  except 
that  he  adored  her,  while  he  also  possessed  a  garden  knife  which 
had  killed  six  others.  From  this  scene  the  reader  cannot  escape, 
if  he  is  bent  on  reading  the  work.  The  Idiot ^  to  the  end;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body,  the  amount  of  blood,  fortunately  only  a 
table-spoonful,  decomposition,  all — truly  "  the  Russian  soul  is  a 
dark  place." 

Selfhood,  Russian  selfhood,  must  come  through  crime,  while 
It  Is  also  crime  which  makes  culture  possible.  Nietzsche  reminds 
us  that,  with  both  the  Aryan  Prometheus  and  the  Semitic  Eve, 
original  human  culture  was  fated  to  have  a  criminal  source,  but 
the  man  here  and  the  woman  there  merely  stole  from  heaven  the 
boons  which  man  was  destined  to  enjoy.  With  Dostoievsky,  the 
connection  between  culture  and  crime  is  vivid;  the  auspices  under 
which  the  two  are  united,  wanting  In  all  mythological  remote- 
ness, are  actual,  modern,  Russian.  In  a  manner  at  once  confi- 
dent and  relentless,  Dostoievsky  lays  down  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidualism upon  the  deeper  principle  that,  for  superior  men,  laws 
do  not  exist,  so  that  they  have  absolute  right  to  commit  all  kinds 
of  criminal  acts,  if  these  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
egoistic  goal.  In  Crime  and  Punishment ,  this  Ideal  of  aristocracy 
and  individuality  depends  upon  an  ethics  which  divides  men  Into 
two  classes,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  the  ordinary  men  are 
destined  by  nature  to  live  in  a  state  of  obedience;  the  extraordi- 
nary ones  have  the  right  to  break  every  law  and  commit  every 
kind  of  crime,  simply  because  they  are  extraordinary  men.  "  The 
extraordinary  man  has  a  right  by  his  very  individuality  to  permit 
his  conscience  to  overstep   certain  bounds,  only  so  far  as  the 
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realization  of  his  ideas  may  require  it " ;  such  was  the  maxim, 
the  categorical  imperative  of  Dostoievsky's  arch  ego,  Raskolni- 
kow.  At  the  same  time,  the  individualistic  morale  was  not 
thought  to  justify  crime  for  crime's  sake,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  subordinate  ends;  crime  was  justified  for  the  sake  of 
culture,  or  with  the  idea  of  advancing  something  of  a  superior 
character.  Forbidden  the  ordinary  man  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
monplace aims,  crime  cannot  act  as  a  deterrent  for  the  self- 
realization  of  a  Newton,  a  Mohammed,  a  Napoleon. 

Where  others,  since  Dostoievsky,  have  simply  toyed  with 
this  idea,  or  have  made  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  a 
certain  form  of  licentiousness  known  as  "  master  morality  "  or 
"  artist  morality,"  the  Russian  genius  is  the  basis  of  violent 
action,  which  knew  no  compassion,  no  compunction.  Superiority 
thus  expressed  itself  through  strength,  while  strength  showed 
itself  in  the  opposition  to  the  established  order.  Like  Nietzsche, 
Dostoievsky  expressed  the  faint  hope  that  such  isolated  ex- 
amples of  self-will  might  bring  into  being  a  race  of  superior 
men,  whence  the  immediate  opposition  to  the  social  order  might 
ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  bringing  into 
being  a  superior  race  of  men.  Truly  the  Russian  soul  is  a  "  dark 
place  ";  and  yet  have  we  Americans  anything  more  meritorious 
upon  which  to  pride  ourselves  when  we  tacitly  assume  that 
"  superior  "  men  have  the  right  to  overstep  law  and  conscience 
if  they  make  petroleum  more  plentiful  and  cheaper?  The  Slavo- 
nic superman  was  frank  in  his  avowal  that  the  individual  might 
go  his  own  way  and  do  his  own  deed,  provided  that  his  course 
of  conduct  led  to  more  culture;  we  have  all  but  assumed  that 
similar  freedom  might  be  granted  our  high  financier,  if  his  Wall 
Street  and  lower-Broadway  ethics  led  to  more  commerce. 
Furthermore,  the  Russian  soul,  whence  leaps  forth  the  stark 
ideal  of  self-willed  individualism,  has  a  deterrent  of  its  own  in 
the  form  of  an  inherent  sense  of  compassion.  It  was  this  senti- 
ment which,  measured  egoistically,  was  the  undoing  of  Raskol- 
nikow,  who  realized  that  he,  as  a  Russian,  could  not  carry  the 
egoistic  programme  through  to  its  consummation,  because  he  was 
made  of  ^'  flesh  "  where  the  perfect  ego  was  built  of  "  bronze." 
In  this  manner,  culture  led  to  crime,  crime  to  compassion. 
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3.  The  Russian  sense  of  religion,  as  expressed  in  the  realis- 
tic novel,  and  the  little  philosophies  of  Tolstoy,  is  one  with  the 
emotion  of  compassion.  In  the  inward  elaboration  and  outward 
expression  of  this  extra-human  sentiment,  the  Slav  has  produced 
an  ideal  which  had  lapsed  since  the  classic  days  of  Buddhism, 
save  where  Christianity  has  found  fit  to  consider  "  charity  "  in 
its  most  profound  sense.  When,  therefore,  the  student  of  Euro- 
pean morals  casts  about  for  humanistic  ideals,  he  will  at  last  be 
persuaded  that,  not  in  the  drab  and  dreary  "  altruism  "  of 
English  ethics,  but  in  the  palpitating,  agonizing  compassionism 
of  Russian  religion  the  ultimate  meaning  of  man's  inner  life  is 
to  be  found.  With  what  exasperating  conscientiousness  has  the 
British  mind  sought  to  stretch  from  soul  to  soul  a  synthetic 
principle  of  unified  human  existence  upon  earth!  Read  any- 
where in  Dostoievsky,  and  the  British  "  benevolence  "  of  Cum- 
berland and  Shaftesbury,  of  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
will  seem  immoral  in  its  effrontery.  In  England,  contrite,  seri- 
ous England,  economists  and  evolutionists  have  dabbled  in  this 
sentiment  of  a  common  happiness;  they  have  called  it  "sym- 
pathy," a  favorite  word  with  both  Smith  and  Darwin.  In  the 
midst  of  this  groping  for  the  light,  as  the  history  of  western 
Europe  has  long  displayed  the  moralist  crawling  about  on  all 
fours,  the  Russian  soul  has  been  bathed  in  compassionism. 
Dostoievsky's  "  Idiot "  saw  the  human  soul  naked,  wretched, 
trembling,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  epileptic  fit,  where  the  sense 
of  life  was  multiplied  tenfold,  there  came  a  special  sudden  idea, 
a  feeling  of  beauty  and  eternity,  a  flood  of  extraordinary  light, 
a  higher  moment,  a  superior  synthesis  of  life,  all  of  which  blended 
in  the  single  idea, — "  compassion  is  the  only  law  of  human  ex- 
istence." Such  an  ideal  is  exclusively  Slavonic,  specifically  Dos- 
toievskian.  Firmly  intrenched  in  this  profound  sentiment,  the 
author  of  Crime  and  Punishment  leads  one  of  his  characters  to 
say:  "  It  has  been  explained  that  pity  is  now  actually  forbidden 
by  science,  an  opinion  current  in  England,  the  headquarters  of 
political  economy." 

Russian  compassionism  is  the  direct  product  of  Russian 
nihilism.  In  order  for  the  Slav  to  tap  the  veins  of  humanity 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  puncture  the  social  skin  which 
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covered  them;  for  this  reason,  the  Russian  literary  genius,  when 
turned  in  the  direction  of  social  ethics,  cannot  abide  by  the 
spurious  identification  of  "  humanity  "  with  "  society,"  but  in- 
sists upon  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  warm,  inner 
content  and  the  cool  outer  form.  In  other  sections  of  the  Occi- 
dent, where  the  humanitarian  ideal  has  found  something  like 
adequate  expression  and  furtherance  in  organized  society,  the 
invidious  distinction  has  not  been  made.  England  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  more  or  less  perfect  synthesis  of  "  British 
Empire  "  and  "  British  benevolence."  Germany  has  experi- 
enced more  harshness,  yet  the  patient,  believing  German  people, 
inspired  by  the  ideal  of  national  culture,  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  rigors  of  Hohenzollern  rule  were  more  or  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  actual  needs  of  humanity,  as  this  humanity  was 
felt  by  the  German  soul.  In  both  France  and  America,  where 
the  eighteenth  century  ideal  of  rights  has  seemed  to  express  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  needs  of  humanity  and  the  necessities 
of  the  State,  the  antinomy  between  inner  life  and  outer  existence 
has  never  been  strident  or  threatening.  In  Russia,  however,  the 
contrast  between  the  self-conscious,  suffering  individual  and  the 
harsh,  impersonal  State  has  made  the  synthesis  of  humanity  and 
society  impossible.  Hence,  that  which  was  outwardly  a  protest 
against  law  was  inwardly  a  plea  for  interior  life.  In  this  spirit, 
Dostoievsky  found  it  necessary  to  say,  "  This  hatred  of  Russia 
was  quite  lately  almost  regarded  by  some  of  our  liberals  as 
sincere  love  for  their  country."  Thus  understood,  nihilism  is 
at  once  hatred  of  society  and  love  for  humanity;  moreover,  the 
love  of  Russian  humanity  has  been  given  an  extra  significance, 
whence  it  assumes  the  character  of  religion.  For  this  reason, 
the  Russian  of  the  realistic  novel  is  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to 
his  Deity  the  attribute  of  nationality,  so  that  when,  in  The  Pos- 
sessed, the  hero  is  asked,  "  Do  you  believe  in  God?  "  he  replies, 
"  I  believe  in  Russia."  Now,  if  this  "  Russia  "  were  the  actual 
Russia  of  the  organized,  Czarized  State,  the  idea  would  appear 
as  ludicrous  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of  "  the  German  God,"  the 
"  British  God,"  the  ''  American  God."  To  apply  such  national- 
istic adjectives  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  thus  beyond  the  literary 
comprehension  of  every  artist  in  the  western  world,  except  the 
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Russian,  whose  conception  of  Russian  humanity  has  become  so 
profound  that  he  Is  privileged  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  the 
Russian  divinity. 

Taking  his  stand  upon  humanity,  as  though  to  place  his 
affair  upon  nothing,  the  Slavonic  aesthete  advances  from  the 
negation  of  society  to  the  practical  negation  of  the  natural  order. 
If  humanity  cannot  be  made  greater,  nature  and  society  must 
become  less;  such  is  the  relentless  logic  of  the  artistic  nihilist. 
To  turn  back  from  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  to  such  nihilists  as 
Baudelaire  and  Goethe  is  to  see  nihilism  as  a  sincere  conviction 
In  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  negation  as  a  literary  pose; 
without  the  aid  of  a  Baudelairean  Satan  or  a  Goethean  Mephisto, 
the  Slav  has  found  within  his  own  dark  soul  the  inexorable  spirit 
of  negation,  der  Geist  der  stets  verneint.  The  origin  of  this 
destructive  sentiment  among  the  Russians  may  be  found  in  that 
more  direct  connection  with  the  early  Aryan  than  other  Indo- 
Germans  were  destined  to  experience;  Slavonic  and  Sanskrit 
ideals  are  thus  affiliated  where,  in  other  literatures,  the  changes 
peculiar  to  the  last  three  millenniums  have  had  the  effect  of 
effacing  much  if  not  all  of  the  original  Asiaticism.  Having  ob- 
served several  striking  likenesses  between  Hindu  and  Russian, 
Melchior  de  Vogiie  has  concluded  that  "  nihilism  is  the  Hindu 
Nirvana."  In  such  a  nihilistic  spirit,  the  Russian  realist  argues 
against  the  struggle  for  existence  which  continually  thrusts  man- 
kind onward  without  urging  him  upward.  ^'  What's  the  use  of 
evolution  when  the  goal  has  been  attained?  " — that  Is  the  ques- 
tion which  continually  forces  itself  upon  the  Russian  mind.  So 
far  as  those  who  have  been  produced  are  concerned,  the  most 
logical  conclusion  to  their  life  argument  Is  termination  of  life 
itself.  In  this  connection,  Dostoievsky  Introduces  an  ideal  of 
suicide  which  makes  Hamlet's  logic  of  Either-Or  appear  aca- 
demic and  stagey.     "  If  there  is  no  God,  I  am  God If 

God  exists,  all  is  His  will  and  from  His  will;  I  cannot  escape. 

If  not,  it's  all  my  will  and  I  am  bound  to  show  my  self-will 

I  am  bound  to  shoot  myself,  because  the  highest  point  of  my  self- 
will  is  to  kill  myself  with  my  own  hands.  There  are  lots  of  sui- 
cides, but  to  kill  one's  self  without  any  cause  at  all,  simply  from 
self-will,  I  am  the  only  one."    According  to  this  destructive  dia- 
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lectic,  history  will  need  to  be  rewritten  in  a  new,  nihilistic  form, 
where  it  will  consist  of  two  parts :  from  the  gorilla  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  God,  and  from  the  annihilation  of  God  to  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  man. 

The  logic  of  Slavonic  irreligion,  which  latter  is  often  one 
with  religion  itself,  is  not  altogether  sane  for  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  who  is  still  bound  to  find  it  novel  and  entertaining.  The 
Russian  would  be  better  off  without  it,  but  how  about  the  busy 
American  of  thrill-loving  New  York  and  idea-seeking  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  American  of  the  absurd  middle-west?  There  need  be 
no  fear  that  our  creature  of  commerce  and  moving  pictures,  of 
agriculture  and  baseball  will  ever  adopt  the  nihilistic  notions  of 
far-off  Russia;  yet,  dare  we  not  assert  that  a  dash  of  nihilism 
would  serve  to  season  our  national  diet  so  that  by  choking  a 
little  we  might  be  led  to  ask.  What  is  it  all  about,  this  eating, 
and  working,  and  seeking  entertainment?  Thwarted  in  love, 
failing  in  business,  or  losing  social  honor,  the  American  will 
indeed  kill  himself;  but  he  is  not  capable  of  the  suicidal  logic 
which  insists  on  self-destruction  because  life  has  no  manifest 
meaning,  no  ultimate  goal.  If  we  could  but  commit  suicide  so 
far  as  certain  life-ideals  are  concerned  and  thus  reduce  ourselves 
to  something  like  sheer  humanity  within,  we  should  be  a  great 
deal  better  off  than  we  are  to-day  without  national  ideals  as 
such,  without  national  culture. 

Russian  religion,  which  is  always  a  kind  of  irreligion,  is 
compassionistic  in  the  midst  of  its  ferocity.  The  contrite  ego 
fears  lest  he  "  take  up  room  in  the  world  " ;  true,  there  is  space 
in  Siberia,  but  it  is  not  land  of  which  he  is  speaking,  rather  is  it 
the  idea  that  there  is  not  enough  Life  to  go  around.  Turgenieff 
cannot  express  this  compassion  except  in  a  perpetual  sense  of 
tenderness  in  the  spirit  of  which  he  makes  the  Princess  in  Fathers 
and  Children  draw  the  Cross  over  the  face  of  the  Sphinx.  Tol- 
stoy goes  deeper,  but  then  Tolstoy  is  always  looking  about  for 
a  doctrine  in  these  states  of  distress.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
Russian  writers,  it  was  Dostoievsky  who  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  In  his  Crime  and  Punishment^  the  assassin  kisses  the 
feet  of  the  harlot  and  exclaims,  "  I  do  not  bow  down  to  you 
personally,  but  to  suffering  humanity  in  your  person."     In  The 
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Idiot,  which  should  be  the  despair  of  the  professional  *'  psy- 
chologist," he  casts  out  from  the  mind  of  the  epileptic  all  con- 
scious connections  which,  with  the  normal  mind,  go  to  make  up 
rationality,  and  leaves  the  Idiot-Prince  with  no  mentality  save 
that  which  constitutes  compassion.  Yet,  with  this  slender  cere- 
bral equipment,  the  Idiot  is  able  to  steer  his  course  through  the 
troubled  waters  of  life  without  surprise,  or  fear,  or  disaster. 
The  ethics  of  the  Idiot  is  bound  to  puzzle  the  hedonist,  just  as 
his  consciousness  defies  the  experimental  psychologist;  let  eu- 
dasmonistic  moralism  consider  such  ideals  as  those  of  the  Idiot, 
when  he  asks  to  be  forgiven  for  his  happiness,  while  he  feels 
unworthy  of  his  sufferings. 

With  the  Slavonic  problem  before  us,  we  may  conclude  that, 
although  the  Russian  may  not  develop  national  individualism, 
he  is  anxious  to  do  this  very  thing;  though  he  may  never  perfect 
Russian  culture,  such  is  his  national  ideal;  while  he  may  not 
succeed  in  creating  a  religion  of  compassion,  it  is  the  only  re- 
ligion which  he  knows.  That  is  to  say,  the  Russian,  if  we  may 
measure  him  by  his  literary  ideals,  is  in  the  attitude  of  receiving 
the  highest  things  which  spiritual  life  has  to  offer.  Dare  other 
European  nations  assert  the  same  claim?  Does  the  American 
have  the  courage  to  affirm  it  as  his  own?  "  Show  him  (the  Rus- 
sian) the  whole  world  of  humanity,  rising  again,  and  renewed 
by  Russian  thought  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Russian  God  and 
Christ,  and  you  will  see  into  what  a  mighty  and  truthful,  what  a 
wise  and  gentle  giant  he  will  grow  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astounded  world,  astounded  and  dismayed,  because  it  expects 
of  us  nothing  but  the  sword,  nothing  but  the  sword  and  violence, 
because,  judging  us  by  themselves,  the  other  peoples  cannot  pic- 
ture us  free  from  barbarism."  Now,  the  Russian  giant  with  the 
attributes  of  mighty  truthfulness  and  gentle  wisdom  is  quite 
unlike  the  ursa  major  to  which  we  are  wont  to  liken  the  Slav. 
Which  is  right,  the  Russian,  or  his  anti-Slavonic  critic?  Well, 
"  Russia  Is  a  freak  of  nature," — and  the  "  Russian  soul  is  a 
dark  place  " — Dostoievsky's  own  words.  We  Americans  are 
suffering  for  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  national  freaklshness, 
of  national  darkness.    We  need  the  national  peril  of  ideas. 


INTERNATIONAL    DISARMAMENT 

Arturo  Labriola 

THE  newspapers  have  recently  reprinted  what  purports 
to  be  the  prophecy  of  General  Nogi  concerning  the 
probable  effects  of  a  great  European  war,  spoken  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese  statesman 
and  military  strategist  is  quoted  as  saying:  ''  This  war  will  be 
the  last  in  Europe  for  many  a  day,  perhaps  forever,"  and  that 
a  probable  result  of  such  a  conflagration  would  be  a  general  dis- 
armament. 

Instinctively  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  felt  something 
similar,  vaguely  hoping  that  the  great  Continental  conflict  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Even  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
life  hope  is  apt  to  be  mocked,  but  at  least  it  forces  upon  us  the 
recognition  that  this  cyclopean  clash  of  races  cannot  be  brought 
to  a  close  without  leaving  the  world  the  task  of  eliminating 
causes  for  the  repetition  of  such  a  tragedy. 

But  we  need  not  imagine  that  such  a  propitious  event  can 
be  brought  into  reality  merely  through  disgust  and  horror  at  all 
the  catastrophes  that  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  war.  From 
this  moment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  a  conscience  in  accord 
with  the  results  for  which  we  are  hoping.  Our  minds  must  pre- 
pare to  sterilize  those  conditions  which  might  bring  about  the 
same  crisis  again,  and  we  must  aim  to  spread  a  general  desire  for 
disarmament. 

The  present  war — I  have  made  myself  hoarse  repeating  this 
— Is  the  outcome  less  of  the  essential  and  inherent  differences 
between  races,  or  of  the  accumulation  of  differences  in  the  op- 
posing fields,  than  of  the  inevitalDle  logic  of  persistent  and  intense 
armament,  which  through  the  military  caste  has  effected  the 
popularization  of  its  own  intransigent  logic  and  Its  own  particu- 
lar psychology.  The  responsibility  for  this  war,  which  Is  so 
great  and  tempestuous,  Is  no  longer  placed  at  the  door  of  a 
society  which  is  based  upon  the  opposition  of  classes  and  of 
nations.  More  particularly  we  can  blame  the  system  of  "  armed 
peace,"  which  while  raising  its  voice  In  a  protest  for  peace  has 
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countenanced  the  frenzied  and  monstrous  accumulation  of  arms. 
Jt  a  certain  point  the  War  Machine  becomes  its  own  master. 
At  a  certain  point,  it  must  act  autonomously.  Who  can  doubt 
that  war  must  have  occurred  some  time? 

In  this  truth  lies  the  justification  for  the  violent  antipathy 
that  is  now  so  troublesomely  surrounding  the  Fatherland.  If 
we  were  to  take  an  international  vote  to-day  among  the  neutral 
and  belligerent  nations,  the  result  of  it  would  be  crushing  for 
Germany.  Even  those  peoples  who  for  reasons  of  material  gain 
should  look  for  German  victory  would  express  their  aversion  to 
her;  and  this  not  so  much  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  war 
was  provoked  or  because  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
but  rather  because  of  the  widespread  sentiment  that  the  system  of 
"  armed  peace  "  is  the  cause  of  the  gigantic  tragedy.  Armed 
peace  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  real  fact  imposed  on  all  Europe  by 
Germany  and  therefore  the  fundamental  reason  of  this  terrible 
crisis.  Even  Russia,  which  has  been  so  decried  by  liberal  opin- 
ion, has  acted  benevolently,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  armed  peace 
has  been  fostered  by  example  and  through  fear  of  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  Austria,  Germany  is  practically  with- 
out a  friend.  Public  opinion  has  already  been  convinced  that 
the  actual  war  is  a  result  of  the  system  of  armed  peace  and  of 
the  Permanent  Alliance,  both  imposed  on  the  world  by  Ger- 
many. Everyone  remembers  that  Germany  has  twice  frustrated 
attempts  to  pass  from  the  system  of  armed  peace  to  the  system 
of  international  armament:  in  1900,  when  the  Czar  called  a 
conference  at  The  Hague,  and  in  1905,  when  the  English 
Liberals  went  to  the  Government  and  through  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  proposed  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
Public  opinion  throughout  Europe  has  not  been  able  to  free 
itself  from  the  idea  that  if  Germany  had  accepted  the  principle 
of  international  and  balanced  armaments,  we  should  never  have 
been  hurled  into  the  present  catastrophe. 

Thus  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  already  been  convinced 
that  the  first  enemy  to  defeat  is  this  system  of  armed  peace. 
But  it  is  especially  among  neutral  nations  that  we  must  spread 
the  conviction  that  the  war  ought  to  be  ended  with  an  obligation 
among  all  belligerent  Powers  to  adopt  the  system  of  interna- 
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tional  armament,  which  Implies  the  principle  that  the  strength  of 
reciprocal  armament  is  a  matter  for  international  agreement  and 
arbitration,  as  much  among  great  nations  as  among  weaker  ones. 
This  war — long  or  short  as  it  may  be — cannot  be  ended  with 
partial  and  unilateral  agreement,  but  ought  to  bring  about  a 
congress  of  all  European  Powers.  Neutral  and  minor  nations 
will  certainly  have  the  same  voice  as  the  belligerent  and  great 
Powers.  And  when  a  union  of  the  majority  of  the  European 
states  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  international  armament, 
Germany  must  halt  before  the  danger  of  a  general  coalition. 

This  will  bear  the  most  conspicuous  fruit  in  its  influence 
upon  the  democratic  future  of  the  world.  The  internal  contra- 
diction that  splits  the  German  world  is  the  development  of  the 
democratic  organization  of  the  working-class,  an  organization 
that  has  been  steadily  and  increasingly  weakened  by  the  military 
and  autocratic  constitution  of  the  Government.  The  force  that 
is  opposed  to  the  full  expression  of  working-class  organization 
—the  most  significant  element  in  the  game  of  democratic  poli- 
tics— is  the  Iron  mechanism  of  the  German  army,  which  is  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  aristocratic  and 
financial  ohgarchy  which  surrounds  him. 

To  break  and  to  weaken  the  monstrous  structure  of  the 
German  army,  to  limit  its  number  and  its  efficiency,  Is  only  an- 
other way  to  aid  the  development  of  German  Industrial  democ- 
racy, the  character  of  which  is  now  crushed  and  compromised 
by  the  army  and  the  power  exercised  by  the  oligarchy  of  bankers 
and  aristocrats  under  the  direction  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  is  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  the  real  causes  of  the  catastrophe.  The  historian 
who  traces  causes  and  by  judging  facts  searches  for  antecedents 
is  enabled  to  discover  the  contradictory  nature  of  capitalism,  of 
race-conflict,  and  so  forth.  Yet  a  long  conflict  of  races  does  not 
necessarily  explode  in  war.  Capitalism  is  a  contradictory  sys- 
tem, but  it  cannot  always  lead  to  conflicts  between  one  country 
and  another.  On  the  contrary,  It  generally  exhausts  itself  in 
the  class  conflict.  When  out  of  capitalism  and  the  antithetical 
tendency  of  races  war  does  break  out,  there  is  a  disturbing  factor 
in  the  two  causes,  which  in  the  present  instance  is  precisely  our 
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system  of  armed  peace,  that  does  not  consider  the  independent 
development  and  growth  of  armaments  in  any  single  country  a 
menace  to  peace. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  a  long  campaign 
against  the  system  of  armed  peace  and  independent  armament. 
It  will  be  necessary  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries appointed  to  enact  treaties  to  consider  the  opinion  of 
neutrals  and  of  minor  nations  already  confirmed  in  this  prin- 
ciple :  that  the  matter  of  armament  is  of  equal  importance  to  all 
nations  and  therefore  a  matter  not  to  be  decided  by  any  single 
state  in  its  presumption  of  sovereignty.  It  is  necessary  at  least 
among  democratic  countries  that  the  opinion  should  prevail  that 
it  is  a  common  menace  that  any  one  state  should  refuse  to  be 
subjected  to  the  principle  of  internationality  in  the  matter  of 
armament. 

Captains  of  industry  have  always  been  the  enemies  of  accu- 
mulated armament,  judging  it  dangerous  not  only  to  pros- 
perity but  to  the  freedom  of  every  country.  It  has  always 
seemed  more  difficult  to  associate  great  armies  with  the  defence 
of  the  democratic  principle.  When  the  dangers  of  sociaHsm 
first  appeared,  these  captains  of  industry  submitted.  But  their 
calculations  were  wrong.  Socialism  is  along  the  normal  line  of 
industrial  evolution  of  each  nation,  and  is  hastened  by  reckless 
financial  politics.  Great  armies  have  led  these  countries  straight 
into  war,  into  devastation,  into  famine.  How  many  capitalists 
at  the  present  moment  would  not  have  preferred  to  double  the 
wages  of  their  employees  as  an  alternative  to  facing  the  irrep- 
arable disaster  of  this  war?  However,  lamentations  are  of  no 
avail.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  safeguard  the  future.  If 
this  terrifying  lesson  proves  sufficient,  it  will  teach  the  world  the 
necessity  of  proletarian  democracy  and  of  international  disarma- 
ment. 

If  it  does  not  .   .  .  barbarism  I 
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The  Limitations  that  International  Law  places  upon  Violence. 

''  Kriegsraeson  ''  subordinate  to  ^'  Kriegsrecht ''  and  ''  Kriegs- 

manierJ'      Prohibited  Agencies,  Means  and 

Methods  of  Warfare  on  Land 

William  Miller  Collier 

WAR  is  hell ! 
Whether  or  not  General  Sherman  was  the  first  to 
utter  the  remark  so  often  attributed  to  him,  millions 
to-day  reiterate  it.  Yet  with  all  its  carnage  and  destruction,  its  un- 
loosing of  passion  and  hatred,  its  disregard  of  the  usual  obli- 
gations of  mankind  and  its  overthrow  of  the  customary  laws 
that  prevail  in  the  normal  times  of  peace,  war  is  not,  either  in 
legal  theory  or  in  actual  practice,  a  wholly  lawless  state.  It  is 
not  anarchy;  it  is  not  chaos.  It  has  its  rules  and  its  rights. 
Above  the  roar  of  battle  there  thunder  out  "  Thou  Shalt  Nots," 
as  loud,  as  clear  and  as  authoritative  as  those  that  were  uttered 
on  Sinai.  There  is  a  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,"  a  "  Thou  Shalt 
Not  Steal,"  a  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Bear  False  Witness,"  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace,  although  the  difference  of  the  conditions 
makes  an  act  that  is  a  crime  in  peace  a  heroism  in  war,  and  not 
infrequently  that  which  is  commendable  in  peace  culpable  in  war. 
War  is  still  so  generally  regarded  as  a  license  to  kill  that  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill"  of  warfare,  the 
limitations  upon  the  force  that  a  belligerent  may  exercise  against 
his  enemy. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  law  of  war  is : 

A  belligerent  may  use  such  a  degree  of  force  as  is  nec- 
essary to  overcome  his  enemy  and  absolutely  no  more. 
He  may  kill,  if  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  overpower; 
he  may  not  even  smite  on  the  cheek  if  resistance  has  ceased. 
He  may  wound  in  order  to  disable,  but  he  must  not  cause  the 
slightest  needless  suffering. 

On  this  principle  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets;  all  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  that  have  been  reduced  to  rules;  all 
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that  will  be  formulated  In  the  future,  until  war  itself  shall  be 
stopped.  Humane  instincts  and  chivalrous  sentiments  have 
brought  about  many  prohibitions.  That  which  gives  them  their 
force  is  really  the  fact  that  they  are  the  consensus  of  civilized 
opinion  that  what  is  forbidden  is  not  necessary  to  secure  the 
legitimate  ends  of  war.  The  appeal  to  force  will  cease  to  be 
made  when  mankind  has  learned  that  force  is  not  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  that  which  it  desires.  That  is  a  lesson  that 
the  present  world-war,  with  its  enormous  losses  to  all  nations, 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  is  teaching. 

This  great  principle  as  to  the  limit  of  force  in  warfare,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  finds  expression  in  many  ways.  Only 
certain  classes  of  persons  may  lawfully  engage  in  hostilities; 
certain  classes  are  wholly  immune  from  attack.  Various  means 
of  waging  war  are  prohibited.  Some  methods  of  warfare  are 
under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Grotius  had  to  admit  that  the  usage 
of  his  time  (international  law  as  it  then  existed)  made  it  lawful 
to  use  force  without  limit.  He  propounded  better  rules  and 
urged  their  acceptance.  Gradually,  in  the  three  centuries  that 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  his  arguments  have  pre- 
vailed. But  down  until  a  date  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
those  who  read  these  words  the  great  mass  of  the  law  of  war 
rested  on  nothing  more  solid  than  customary  usage  and  general 
practice.  Still  a  rather  feeble  reed,  it  was  conspicuously  weak 
until  our  own  time,  because  the  usage  was  so  often  not  observed, 
either  because  of  supposed  military  necessity  or  from  wanton 
lawlessness,  that  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  in 
fact  universally  accepted.  Without  such  acceptance  it  had  no 
legal  effect.  No  one  had  formally  dictated  the  rule;  no  tribunal 
existed  to  determine  whether  it  had  been  violated.  There  was 
no  method  of  punishing  those  who  broke  it  except  by  summary 
acts  of  reprisal  by  the  nation  that  claimed  to  have  been  injured. 
Reprisals  were  acts  of  violence  which  would  themselves  have 
been  crimes  had  they  not  been  lawful  and  proper  punishment. 
Inasmuch  as  the  nation  that  was  charged  with  a  violation  of 
the  usage  of  war  almost  always  denied  that  it  was  guilty  of  the 
first  offence  and  complained  that  the  alleged  act  of  punishment 
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was  the  Initial  wrong,  there  was  contradiction  as  to  facts  and 
resultant  confusion  as  to  the  law. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  various  Governments  is- 
sued manuals  of  warfare  for  the  guidance  of  their  own  armies, 
the  first  and  best  being  that  prepared  for  the  United  States,  in 

1863,  by  Professor  Francis  Lieber.  During  the  same  period 
several  International  conferences,   notably  those   at  Geneva  in 

1864,  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  and  Brussels  in  1874,  considered 
rules  regulating  general  or  special  features  of  war.  Finally  at 
The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  ^^^  19^75  ^  Convention  (No. 
IV)  was  adopted,  to  which  was  annexed  a  fairly  comprehensive 
code  of  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Land  Warfare.  With 
some  reservations  as  to  different  articles,  by  various  Powers, 
the  Convention  was  signed  by  nearly  every  nation  of  the  world, 
and  by  it  they  agree  to  "  issue  instructions  to  their  armies  in 
conformity  with  the  regulations  which,  however,  shall  be  bind- 
ing only  between  contracting  parties,  and  only  if  all  the  belliger- 
ents are  parties  to  the  convention." 

Several  other  Conventions  and  Declarations  signed  at  The 
Hague,  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  made  in  1856,  and 
the  Declaration  of  London,  of  1909  (not  ratified,  however,  by 
all  the  Powers  that  signed  it)  contain  regulations  of  war  on  the 
sea  as  well  as  on  the  land  and  also  in  the  heavens  that  are  above 
the  earth  and  in  the  waters  that  are  beneath  the  level  of  the 
seas.  This  written  law  is  not  yet  complete,  but  in  the  case  of 
land  warfare  it  determines  the  great  majority  of  the  questions 
that  arise.  Rights  and  duties  are  defined,  limits  are  fixed,  and 
quite  as  important  In  the  history  of  international  relations.  The 
Hague  Regulations  have  taken  a  step  In  advance  by  supplying 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  great  defect  of  International 
Law — a  sanction  or  penalty  for  Its  violation.  It  is  provided 
that:  "  A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
said  regulations  shall.  If  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  make 
compensation.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by 
persons  forming  part  of  Its  armed  forces." 

Extensive  then  is  the  body  of  the  law  of  war;  numerous  are 
its  rules,  and  explicit  are  their  terms.  But  when  are  they  ap- 
plicable and  how  far?     Is  there  a  fundamental  Implied  excep- 
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tion  to  them  all?  Does  the  "Thou  Shalt  Not"  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  warrior  mean  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Unless  Thou 
Thinkest  Thou  Must"?  There  is  a  maxim  invoked  in  the 
courts  in  times  of  peace :  "  Necessity  knows  no  law."  May  it 
properly  be  invoked  in  war?  Is  there  a  military  necessity  that 
knows  no  law?  Is  war  really  controlled  by  the  Rules  of  War, 
or  is  war,  after  all,  supreme,  defiant? 

Many,  but  not  all,  German  writers  on  international  law 
have  asserted  that  the  laws  of  war  lose  their  binding  force  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Certain  Belgian  and  Swiss  writers 
have  taken  the  same  view.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  is  crystal- 
lized in  the  German  proverb, 

''  Kriegsraeson  geht  vor  KriegsmanierJ^ 
(Necessity  in  war  over-rules  the  usages  of  war.) 

The  international  writers  of  most  other  nations  reject  this  doc- 
trine, and  assert  that  the  rules  are  binding  under  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions  except  in  the  case  of  reprisals  for  illegal 
acts  of  the  enemy  and  except  where  the  rules  are  framed  so  as 
not  to  apply  to  cases  of  self-preservation.  Far  more  important 
is  the  declaration  of  the  assembled  delegates  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  at  The  Hague,  that  "  the  wording  [of  the  Regula- 
tions] has  been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
war,  so  far  as  military  necessities  permit,"  and  that  "  it  could 
not  be  intended  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  cases 
not  provided  for  should  for  want  of  a  written  provision  be  left 
to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  military  commanders,"  and  that 
they  shall  be  determined  according  to  "  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  established  between 
civilized  nations,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  conscience." 

A  reading  of  these  words  seems  to  show  clearly  that  in 
framing  the  rules  military  necessities  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration; that  the  world's  opinion  as  to  what  is  not  military 
necessity  and  what  is  therefore  absolutely  prohibited  has  here 
found  expression  and  has  become  a  binding  obligation.  The  na- 
tions have  declared  that  law  shall  control  and  shall  not  be  over- 
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ruled  by  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  military  commanders.  Cor- 
roboration Is  given  to  this  by  article  22  of  the  Regulations: 
''  the  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the  enemy 
is  not  unlimited/'  Further  corroboration  appears  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  duties  Imposed  by  the  Regulations  and  the 
Conventions  are  Incumbent  If  military  conditions  permit  or  so 
far  as  they  permit.  In  all  other  cases,  then,  the  duties  are  abso- 
lute and  Imperative.  No  nation  has  a  right  under  any  circum- 
stances to  hold  that  military  necessity  releases  it  from  them. 

The  laws  of  war  are  made  to  he  obeyed,  not  to  be  set  aside 
at  pleasure, 

ARMED   FORCES  AND   PRIVATE   CITIZENS 

The  most  Important  distinction  in  warfare  is  that  between 
armed  forces  and  private  citizens,  between  the  rights  and  duties 
of  belligerents  and  non-belligerents.  The  most  important  com- 
mandment of  war  is  the  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Fight "  that  re- 
strains and  protects  the  civilian. 

As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  the  conception  of  war  that 
prevailed  was  that  every  inhabitant  of  a  nation  at  war  with 
another  was  personally  at  war  with  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  dwelling  in  the  enemy's  territory;  that  whatever  was  his  or 
her  age,  sex,  condition,  or  occupation,  he  or  she  was  subject  to 
be  attacked  and  even  to  be  killed  and  in  turn  was  authorized 
to  Inflict  all  the  injury  possible  upon  any  and  every  enemy  per- 
son. So  far  as  the  exercise  of  force  and  violence  is  concerned 
the  modern  idea  Is  that  war  is  a  contest  between  Governments, 
carried  on  by  certain  authorized  agencies — either  regular  armies 
or  masses  of  men  complying  with  certain  conditions  and  assimi- 
lated to  armies.  Since  war  Is  now  a  governmental  and  not  a 
private  function  only  the  authorized  governmental  agencies  can 
carry  It  on.  None  but  persons  belonging  to  the  armed  forces 
(armies  and  assimilated  masses)  are  lawful  belligerents.  They 
and  they  alone  are  authorized  to  use  force  against  the  enemy. 
If,  in  order  to  overcome  him.  It  becomes  necessary  that  they  kill 
him,  they  commit  no  crime  by  doing  so.  They  in  turn  are  liable 
to  be  killed  as  long  as  they  use  force,  but  if  they  are  disabled  or 
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cease  resistance  they  cannot  be  killed  for  having  killed  the  enemy 
(unless  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war),  for  they  have  done  no 
wrong.  They  may  be  taken  prisoners,  but  their  lives  must  be 
spared.    Such  are  the  rights  of  belligerents. 

From  the  fundamental  rule  of  modern  war  that  only  so 
much  force  can  be  used  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance 
of  the  enemy,  it  follows  that  persons  who  do  not  resist,  who  do 
not  exert  force,  who  refrain  wholly  from  hostilities,  cannot  be 
subject  to  force.  As  long  as  they  exclusively  follow  peaceful 
vocations  they  may  not  be  assailed  or  violently  molested.  This 
exemption  from  attack  is  the  great  privilege  of  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  armed  forces  and,  paradoxical  though  it  may 
seem,  they  owe  it  to  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies  by  Gov- 
ernments. The  organizations  that  states  create  for  carrying  on 
war  have  brought  about  the  greatest  mitigation  of  the  horrors 
of  war. 

Persons  not  a  part  of  the  armed  forces  may  join  them  if 
they  wish,  and  have  all  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  be  subjected 
to  their  liabilities,  but  while  pretending  to  be  peaceful  private 
citizens  they  cannot  be  soldiers.  All  the  exemptions  and  im- 
munities secured  to  them  are  upon  the  absolute  condition  that 
they  perform  no  hostile  act  whatever.  Violations  of  this  con- 
dition are  punishable  with  severity.  If  they  kill  a  soldier  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  murder  pure  and  simple.  Death  is  the  penalty; 
procedure  may  be  summary.  If  they  resort  to  force  and  then 
are  overcome  or  offer  to  surrender,  they  cannot  claim  the  rights 
of  prisoners.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  is  necessary  not 
alone  for  the  safety  of  the  enemy  army  but  also  for  that  of  the 
civilian  inhabitants,  for  if  the  latter  were  permitted  to  conduct 
hostilities,  war  would  revert  to  mediaeval  conditions  of  indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

Since  the  difference  between  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  armed  forces  and  those  who  do  not  is  so  vital, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  what  constitute 
armed  forces  and  what  masses  or  bodies  are  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances given  the  same  belligerent  rights.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  prolonged  and  passionate  discussion  at  every  confer- 
ence that  has  given  consideration  to  the  rules  of  land  warfare. 
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Great  states  with  large  standing  armies,  like  Germany,  have 
tried  to  have  belligerent  rights  limited  to  those  belonging  to 
organized  and  authorized  forces,  and  have  contended  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  wear  a  fixed  uniform  recognizable  at  rifle 
distance,  so  that  in  battle  soldiers  might  not  be  mistaken  for 
civilians,  or  vice  versa.  Small  states,  notably  Belgium,  unable 
to  afford  large  armies,  have  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  granting 
of  belligerent  rights  to  the  entire  population  rising  up  en  masse 
either  to  resist  or  to  expel  the  Invader,  whether  they  have  done 
so  at  the  call  of  their  Government  or  spontaneously,  and  whether 
they  have  organized  or  not.  Much  as  one  may  admire  and 
sympathize  with  the  patriotism  that  prompts  such  uprisings, 
there  would  be  great  danger  In  making  such  a  wholesale  conces- 
sion. It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  peaceful  citizen 
from  the  one  carrying  on  hostilities.  If,  Indeed,  all  were  not  to 
be  assumed  to  be  hostile,  and  therefore  subject  to  attack,  and 
thus  deprived  of  all  the  protection  that  modern  laws  of  war 
have  secured  for  those  not  belonging  to  armed  forces.  There 
is  danger,  too,  of  frequent  violations  of  the  rules  of  war  In  such 
uprisings,  due  in  part  to  Ignorance  of  the  rules;  In  part  to  lack 
of  discipline  and  the  absence  of  authority;  In  part  to  the  use 
of  Improvised  Implements  of  warfare  that  are  of  unnecessary 
cruelty. 

The  Hague  Regulations  concede  belligerent  rights  to  those 
belonging  to  armies  that  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  they 
must  be  commanded  by  persons  responsible  for  their  subordi- 
nates, must  wear  a  distinctive  emblem  fixed  and  recognizable 
at  a  distance,  must  carry  arms  openly,  must  conduct  operations 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  As  to  levies 
en  masse,  the  Regulations  are  a  compromise.  Only  part  of  the 
contention  of  the  small  nations  was  allowed:  ''  The  population 
of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occupied,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  invading 
troops  without  having  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  I,  shall  he  regarded  as  belligerents  if  they 
carry  arms  openly  and  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 


wary 


Thus  they  may  lawfully  fight  without  commanders,  without 
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uniform  or  badge  of  any  kind,  without  having  been  called  out 
by  their  Government,  hut  they  must  act  en  masse,  not  individu- 
ally;  openly  and  not  stealthily,  and  they  can  lawfully  fight  this 
way  only  when  they  are  resisting  the  approach  of  an  invader.  If 
he  enters  and  occupies  the  territory  of  one  section  of  their  coun- 
try, those  dwelling  in  another  section  may  rise  up  in  this  man- 
ner to  stop  his  further  advance.  But  after  any  section  has  been 
occupied  all  the  civilian  inhabitants  within  it  are  prohibited  from 
attacking  him  in  order  to  expel  him.  They  must  rely  then  on 
their  armed  forces  in  that  or  other  sections  to  come  to  their 
relief.  The  populace  of  Louvain  had  a  perfect  right  to  rise  up 
and  fight  the  Germans  before  they  entered  the  city.  After  that 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  do  so. 

TROOPS  RECRUITED  FROM  SAVAGE  OR  BARBAROUS  TRIBES 

The  usages  of  war  forbid  the  employment  of  savage  or 
barbarous  troops,  although  many  nations  have  resorted  to  it. 
Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  protested  against  Eng- 
land's course  in  inciting  the  merciless  Red  Indians  to  attack  our 
frontiers.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  who  are  barbarous  to-day. 
The  veneer  of  civilization  has  been  thrown  over  many  races. 
The  test  of  the  propriety  of  their  use  in  war  is:  Do  they  habit- 
ually observe  the  rules  of  humanity  in  war?  If  not  their  enrol- 
ment is  a  crime  against  nations.  The  Moors  are  still  regarded 
as  "  barbarians  from  Barbary.''  The  Turcos,  who,  if  wide- 
spread and  seemingly  well-authenticated  reports  are  true,  cut 
off  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  slay  and  adorn  themselves 
with  necklaces  made  of  the  noses  and  ears  of  their  foes,  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  employed.  Great  Britain's  Indian  troops 
are  said  to  be  disciplined.  Still  most  persons  will  indorse  the 
words  of  Professor  Lawrence,  one  of  the  leading  British  writ- 
ers on  international  law.  Although  declaring  that  Ghurka  regi- 
ments may  lawfully  be  employed  in  war  against  any  nation, 
because  they  are  generally  obedient  to  the  orders  of  their  offi- 
cers, he  says:  "But  it  certainly  would  be  humane  to  reserve 
them  for  use  against  border  tribes  and  in  warfare  with  people 
of  the  same  degree  of  civilization  as  themselves." 
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PROTECTION    OF   NON-COMBATANTS 

Popularly,  those  who  do  not  belong  to  armies  are  called 
non-combatants.  Strictly  they  should  be  called  non-belligerents. 
There  are  non-combatants  even  in  armies;  they  are  those  per- 
sons In  them  whose  duties  do  not  include  fighting.  Chaplains, 
surgeons  and  nurses  form  one  great  division  of  this  class. 
Around  them  the  Geneva  Conventions  threw  special  protection. 
If  they  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  are  immune 
from  attack  even  though  they  carry  arms  to  defend  themselves 
and  those  in  their  charge.  Another  division  includes  the  army 
contractors,  sutlers,  newspaper  correspondents,  and  divers  and 
sundry  others,  who  follow  armies  and  render  services  to  them, 
but  who  do  not  fight.  Though  liable  to  be  taken  prisoners,  they 
are  not  subject  to  attack  if  they  really  refrain  from  fighting. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  kill  the  Enemy  who  is  Disabled  or  who 
offers  to  Surrender. 

In  nothing  has  international  law  made  such  progress  as  in 
the  rules  that  it  has  laid  down  limiting  the  violence  that  may 
be  employed  and  making  unlawful  the  killing  of  the  disabled 
foe  or  the  one  who  wishes  to  surrender.  The  right  to  use  force 
ceases,  when  resistance  to  that  force  ceases.  Even  in  war,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime,  you  have  no  right  intentionally 
to  kill  any  foe  who  Is  not  both  willing  and  able  to  kill  you.  In 
the  rush  of  assault,  the  shock  of  cavalry  charge,  or  other  mo- 
ments of  carnage,  troops  may  not  have  time  to  stop  to  take 
prisoners.  It  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  press  forward,  but 
a  declaration  that  no  prisoners  will  be  taken,  or  the  killing  of 
any  one  unnecessarily,  is  a  heinous  violation  of  law.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  individual  soldier  in  the  heat  of  battle  indicates 
a  willingness  to  surrender  Is  not  fixed  by  international  law  but 
by  custom  or  by  the  requirement  of  the  opposing  force.  Any- 
thing used  as  a  white  flag  should  be  sufficient.  Throwing  down 
arms  is  the  significant  way.  The  Boers  threw  up  their  hands, 
a  method  that  should  have  satisfied  an  opposing  army,  since  It 
was  always  satisfactory  even  to  bandits  and  highwaymen.     In 
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the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Germans  raised  the  butt  of  the 
needle-gun  into  the  air,  but  the  French  insisted  they  should  also 
fall  down  on  their  knees.  The  Russian  soldiers  who  wished  to 
surrender  to  their  Japanese  foes  endeavored  to  embrace  them, 
a  rather  appropriate  indication  of  a  desire  to  "  make  up  and  be 
friends."  Many  amusing  incidents  arose  from  these  attempts 
of  the  stalwart  and  bulky  Russian  soldiers  to  hug  their  diminu- 
tive opponents. 

Modern  international  law  declares  that  prisoners  "  shall 
be  treated  humanely."  Ordinarily  they  are  not  to  be  kept  in 
close  confinement.  To  kill  them  after  capture  would  be  an  out- 
rage. The  fact  that  they  may  be  a  burden  and  an  inconvenience 
does  not  justify  their  slaughter.  Napoleon  put  4,000  prisoners 
to  death  at  Jaffa  under  circumstances  of  extreme  danger  and 
necessity.  Such  an  act  could  never  be  justified  unless  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  released 
would  immediately  fall  upon  their  former  captors  and  kill  them. 

"/?  is  forbidden  to  declare  that  no  quarter  shall  he  givenJ^ 
So  say  The  Hague  Regulations.  That  is  a  more  modern  rule 
than  you  would  think.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he 
understood  that  the  defenders  of  a  fortress  taken  by  storm  had 
no  right  to  quarter,  although  he,  himself,  did  not  as  a  rule  adopt 
such  a  cruel  practice.  A  century  ago  when  a  feeble  garrison 
stubbornly  held  out  in  a  feebly  fortified  place  against  a  force 
manifestly  superior  and  apparently  able  to  take  it  eventually, 
it  was  usually  refused  quarter.  There  was  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  refusal  by  a  doctrine  of  "  futile  resistance  " — that  he  who 
uselessly  resisted  and  caused  the  assaulting  or  besieging  forces 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  did  not  deserve  to  have  his  own  life 
spared.  But  that  doctrine  has  been  rejected.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  it  would  mean  that  every  member  of  a  weaker 
force  in  any  kind  of  armed  contest  could  be  killed. 

PROHIBITED    INSTRUMENTS   AND    IMPLEMENTS    OF    WARFARE 

The  law  of  war  is  full  of  prohibitions  as  to  the  means  that 
may  be  employed.  Certain  instruments  and  implements  are 
forbidden  in  express  terms;   others   fall   within  the   inhibition 
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of  certain  universally  accepted  principles.  The  best  statement 
of  these  is  that  which  was  made  in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1868  which  reads: 

"  Considering  that  the  progress  of  civilization  should  have 
the  effect  of  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the  calamities  of 
war; 

*'  That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  states  should  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces 
of  the  enemy; 

"  That  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men; 

"  That  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of 
arms  which  would  needlessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  dis- 
abled men,  or  render  their  death  inevitable; 

''  That  the  employment  of  such  arms  would  therefore  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity; 

"  The  Contracting  Parties  engage  mutually  to  renounce  in 
case  of  war  among  themselves,  the  employment  by  their  mili- 
tary or  naval  troops  of  any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  400 
grammes  (about  fourteen  ounces),  which  is  either  explosive 
or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable  substances." 

Unfortunately  the  "  progress  of  civilization  "  is  constantly 
inventing  new  and  more  destructive  instruments  of  war,  like 
torpedoes  and  submarine  mines,  which  are  still  permissible  be- 
cause, though  they  may  kill  hundreds  or  thousands  at  a  stroke, 
they  are  not  considered  as  inflicting  more  pain  upon  the  victim 
than  other  methods  that  may  result  in  his  death.  Great  siege 
guns  may  be  used  even  against  troops  in  the  field,  but  glass, 
scrap-iron,  stones  and  similar  rubbish  cannot  be  used  as  am- 
munition,— not  even  in  default  of  other  ammunition,  although 
this  exception  was  for  a  long  time  allowed. 

Poison  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  an  unfair 
and  dishonorable  means  of  war.  It  was  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  Hindu  Code  of  Maru,  compiled  about  500  B.  C.  To 
poison  sources  of  water  supply  is  but  a  way  of  administering 
poison  and  is  unlawful,  although  you  may  cut  off  your  enemy's 
water  supply  entirely  and  make  him  die  of  thirst.  Pollution 
of  waters  approximates  poisoning  them. 
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ASPHYXIATING  AND   DELETERIOUS    GASES 

At  the  First  Hague  Conference  a  declaration  was  made 
and  eventually  signed  by  all  the  nations  represented  there, 
except  the  United  States,  against  the  use  of  projectiles  whose 
sole  object  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  and  deleterious  gases. 
The  majority  of  the  nations  treated  this  as  analogous  to  the  use 
of  poison  and  as  therefore  unfair  warfare.  The  fact,  too,  that 
if  efficacious  at  all  such  projectiles  would  probably  render  death 
inevitable  influenced  some  of  the  delegates.  Death  thus  caused 
may  be  as  painless  as  some  forms  of  dentistry,  but  the  world 
at  large  does  not  believe  that  gas  should  he  administered  in 
war.  The  argument  of  the  United  States  was  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  information  about  such  projectiles  to  justify  action, 
and  that  asphyxiation  by  gas  from  a  projectile  was  not  more 
cruel  than  asphyxiation  by  drowning,  and  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  such  projectiles  should  be  forbidden  as  long  as  the 
rules  of  war  permitted  the  use  of  mines  that  would  blow  up  a 
ship  and  throw  hundreds  into  the  sea  to  be  drowned. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  present  war  we  have  heard 
marvellous  tales  about  a  new  French  explosive,  Turpinite,  which 
gives  out  a  gas  that  paralyzes  the  enemy  so  that  instantly  he 
is  left  stark  and  stiff  in  the  trenches,  rifle  in  hand,  without  a 
mark  on  his  body, — all  as  the  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  this 
latest  discovery  in  killing.  The  stories  are  improbable,  but,  if 
true,  France  would  certainly  seem  to  be  violating  this  declara- 
tion which  she  signed. 

DUM-DUM 

There  are  other  bullets  besides  explosive  ones  that  have 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  The  Third  Declaration  of  the 
First  Hague  Conference  is  an  agreement  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body, 
such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope  which  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  core  or  is  pierced  with  incisions. 

These  are  usually  called  Dum-Dum  bullets,  because  first 
made  by  the  British  at  their  arsenal  at  Dum-Dum  near  Cal- 
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cutta.  Great  Britain  refused  to  sign  the  declaration  in  1899, 
but  did  so  in  1907.  The  United  States  has  not  signed.  Gen- 
erally such  bullets  are  supposed  to  cause  unnecessarily  painful 
wounds.  It  Is  rather  interesting  to-day  to  read  the  statement 
made  in  the  work  on  International  Law  written  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith,  M.  P.,  for  some  time  head  of  the  British  Official  Bureau 
of  War  Information  that  gives  us  our  censored  news.  In  his 
fourth  edition,  page  139,  he  says:  *^  But  Lord  Lansdowne 
instructed  Lord  Pauncefote  to  inform  the  Conference  that  the 
Chitral  campaign  of  i8g^  had  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of 
a  hard  envelope  for  stopping  a  rush  in  savage  warfare.  On 
this  ground  and  contending  that  the  Dum-Dum  bullets  did  not 
inflict  unnecessary  suffering,  the  British  Government  (and  with 
them  the  United  States)  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration."  The 
reason  that  the  United  States  did  not  sign  was  that  it  wished 
a  more  general  prohibition  against  all  bullets  inflicting  unneces- 
sarily cruel  wounds  or  which  did  more  than  put  a  man  hors  de 
combat.  The  British  did  not  use  them  in  the  Boer  War  and 
complained  loudly  when,  as  they  alleged,  the  Boers  did  make 
use  of  them.  They  are  still  free  to  use  them  against  savages 
if  they  desire. 

PROJECTILES    FROM   AIRSHIPS 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  write  into  the  law  of  warfare 
prohibitions  against  the  launching  of  projectiles  or  explosives 
from  balloons  and  other  aerial  vessels.  At  the  First  Hague 
Conference  most  of  the  nations  agreed  to  prohibit  them  for 
five  years.  At  the  Second  Conference  only  twenty-seven  na- 
tions out  of  forty-five  signed  the  declaration  extending  the  pro- 
hibition until  the  end  of  the  next  conference  that  might  be 
called,  and  of  these  only  seven  ratified  it.  They  were  Great 
Britain  (which  had  a  big  navy  on  the  sea  and  at  that  time  a 
negligible  one  in  the  air),  the  United  States  (somewhat  simi- 
larly situated),  China,  Holland,  Bolivia,  Salvador,  and  Hayti. 
Nicaragua  afterwards  adhered.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  nations,  the  list  is  not  very  reassuring  to  a  man  who  is 
nervous  about  aerial  bombs.    Germany  {which  had  given  special 
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attention  to  aerial  warfare)  did  not  even  sign  the  declaration. 
Neither  did  France  {for  similar  reasons)^  nor  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia, her  present  allies  in  the  war  against  Germany;  nor  Italy, 
not  to  mention  a  number  of  smaller  nations. 

The  general  prohibition  of  The  Hague  Regulations  against 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns  applies  to  bombardment 
from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the  land,  but  the  difficulty  of  giving 
prior  notice  of  a  purely  aerial  bombardment  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  dropping  bombs  accurately  from  a  moving  air-ship 
or  aeroplane,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  innocent  peaceful 
persons,  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  further  limitations  as  to 
its  use  against  towns  and  cities.  In  a  contest  with  ships  of  war 
it  seems  a  proper  means,  since  (hospital  ships  being  duly  safe- 
guarded) there  is  little  likehhood  of  anyone  being  injured  except 
actual  combatants. 


PROHIBITED   METHODS    OF   WARFARE 

As  a  rule  the  warrior  may  use  whatever  methods  the  situa- 
tion requires.  Assault,  bombardment,  siege,  are  all  permissible 
offensive  operations.  Yet  there  are  restrictions.  Bombardment, 
in  particular,  is  subject  to  limitations.  While  undefended  cities 
cannot  be  bombarded  either  by  land  or  aerial  forces,  this  does 
not  mean  merely  "  unfortified "  cities,  but  cities  entrance  to 
which  is  not  prevented.  Nor  can  undefended  cities  be  bom- 
barded by  naval  forces  unless  it  be  to  enforce  a  reasonable 
requisition  for  supplies  made  by  the  enemy,  but  not  to  enforce 
a  money  contribution  demanded  by  him.  By  the  usages  of  war 
notice  of  the  bombardment  ought  to  be  given  so  that  private 
citizens  may  seek  safety.  Generally  they  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  city.  The  Germans  gave  such  permission  to  the  French 
women  and  children  when  Strassburg  was  bombarded  in  1870. 
But  when  a  place  is  besieged,  that  is,  when  the  enemy  invests 
it  and  seeks  to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  starve  it  out,  there  is  no 
obligation  to  let  any  of  the  inhabitants  out,  not  even  women 
and  children.  To  do  so  would  indirectly  be  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies of  the  forces  that  are  holding  out.     The  Germans,  there- 
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fore,  were  within  their  rights  in  1871  when  they  refused  to  let 
"  useless  mouths ''  leave  Paris,  to  which  they  had  laid  siege. 
The  harshness  of  the  procedure  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  starvation  and  even  hunger  and  extreme  privation  can 
be  avoided  by  surrender. 

War  on  the  sea  is  governed  by  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciple as  that  on  land, — the  force  that  is  used  must  not  exceed 
that  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  enemy.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  conflict  are  so  different  that  there  is  practically  a 
different  mass  of  rules  of  an  even  more  technical  character  than 
those  that  apply  on  land. 

Pondering  on  the  rules  that  nations  have  made  to  regulate 
war,  even  while  bearing  in  mind  how  much  of  the  world's  his- 
tory is  the  record  of  war,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  the 
question : 

Why  cannot  the  nations  make  rules  to  prevent  war? 


"A 


PORKY'S   CISSY 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis 

MAN  as  'ave  killed  forty  pigs  a  week  regular,  and 
weathered  through  four  wives,  and  buried  'em  all 
with  hearses  and  coaches,  knows  somethin'  worth 
recordin'." 

This  remark  was  addressed  to  a  tall  man  as  he  dived  from 
a  herring  boat  just  out  of  the  harbor  of  Trenbath.  The  speaker 
shipped  his  oars  and  waited  for  the  reappearance  of  the  curly 
dark  head.  Suddenly,  overlapping  arms,  accompanied  by  sighs 
and  splutters,  announced  the  emergence  of  Sam  Bodilly.  The 
two  men  had  rowed  out  on  a  hot  August  night  to  cool  their 
heads,  as  Porky  declared.  Sam  had  come  out  to  cool  his  heart. 
He  had  a  ''  bitter  pain  "  in  it,  and  yet  he  was  physically  sound 
and  without  a  blemish.  The  man  rowing.  Porky,  as  he  was 
familiarly  known,  was  his  father-in-law.  He  gazed  at  Sam  as 
he  climbed  into  the  boat,  looking  more  like  a  seal  than  a  man. 

"  Best  drown  thyself  at  oncest,  my  son,  than  be  mazed  by 
a  woman,  be  she  wife  or  maiden." 

The  answer  was  another  sudden  dive  of  such  long  duration 
that  Porky  became  alarmed.  As  he  caught  sight  of  Sam's  head 
a  good  distance  away,  he  lifted  his  pipe  and  laughed  to  himself. 

"  Youngsters  need  curing,  like  bacon,"  he  murmured. 
"  Brine  be  a  useful  thing  all  round.  Pve  had  a  bellyful  in  my 
day  and  salted  in  porkers,  youngsters,  and  women.  Sam  be  a 
sucking  pig  yet,  sure  enough." 

Porky  smoked  solemnly  while  Sam  dressed,  and  then  began 
the  subject  he  meant  to  tackle  before  he  pulled  to  shore. 

"  Cissy  and  thee  have  been  quarrelling,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
the  signs.     You're  taking  it  serious." 

''  Iss,  so  I  be,"  said  Sam. 

''Then  thee'm  a  blasted  fool!"  retorted  Porky.  "If  I'd 
reckoned  with  the  make  of  you  aforehand,  you  should  not  have 
had  my  one  girl.     There  was  lots  after  she." 

**  There  is  yet,"  said  Sam  sullenly. 

"  One  in  particular,"  sniggered  Porky. 
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"  Damn  him  I  "  snapped  Sam.  "  SheVe  eyes  for  no  one  else 
when  he  be  about." 

"  Thy  fault,"  said  Porky.  *'  When  a  married  man  be  gone 
on  a  girl,  heVe  got  experience  behind  him  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  female  constitootion.  The  game  be  a  game  to  he  and 
a  flip  to  she.  It  reminds  her  of  her  courting  days  and  that's 
alius  a  savor  to  a  woman.  You'd  best  buck  up  and  be  a  firework 
or  you'll  lose  she.  Chuck  the  adoring  tack  and  lead  her  to  mar- 
ket for  your  own  uses.  There's  not  a  woman  born  who  won't 
trample  on  a  lover  and  bend  to  a  husband;  the  difference  be- 
tween a  lover  and  a  husband  being  the  difference  between  a  man 
having  a  sugar  stick  in  his  hand  or  a  whip  handle.  The  sugar 
stick  having  done  its  work,  it  had  best  be  thrown  away  or  eaten; 
the  whipcord  be  more  lasting." 

"  We've  been  married  four  months,  as  you  do  know,  and 
I'm- "  he  hesitated. 

"  Coddlin'  her  still  in  honeymoon  make-believe,"  said  Porky. 
"  It  means  disaster.  The  female  constitootion  needs  a  power  of 
things  to  be  done  and  left  undone  to  undermine  the  havoc  honey- 
mooning do  cause.  A  man  in  love  isn't  scarcely  responsible 
and  the  woman's  natural  meekness  be  turned  into  vainglory. 
You've  got  to  have  eyes  back  and  forth  in  your  headpiece  and 
make  your  heart  like  flint  to  circumvent  a  woman's  grainy  ways. 
You'm  in  love  still.    That's  the  hinderment." 

*'  Of  course,"  said  Sam  drearily.  "  Weren't  you  in  love  with 
your  wife?  " 

"Wives,"  corrected  Porky.     "What's  love,  you  booby?" 

Sam  rubbed  his  dark  head  vigorously  with  a  towel  as  he 
answered: 

"  To  think  more  of  she  than  myself  and  have  her  in  thought 
continual." 

"  Look  'ere,"  said  Porky  irritably,  "  that  sounds  like  Scrip- 
ture more  nor  common  sense.  Thousands  of  women  and  men 
have  been  saved,  same  as  Cissy  mother's  husband  was  saved — 
that's  me,"  pointing  a  sunburnt  hand  towards  his  jersey, — "  by 
a  grain  of  knowledge  about  facts.  Pigs,  in  some  ways,  be  like 
females.  They'm  clean,  affectionate,  obstinate,  and  given  to 
think  breeding  be  the  only  thing  worth  while.     I've  fixed  up 
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and  fixed  down  four  females,  and  it  was  my  trade,  after  the  first 
mishap,  that  helped  me  to  understand  many  things.  I  could 
teach  an  army  of  men  what  I'm  going  to  teach  you  if  it  was 
worth  my  while.  But  it  isn't.  I'm  willing  to  instruct  thee  for 
the  sake  of  Cissy,  who've  got  my  blood  in  her  veins,  and  so  I 
can  reckon  with  what  be  in  her  make-up." 

"  I  shan't  listen  if  you  talk  about  women  as  if  they  was 
porkers,"  said  Sam.     "  It's  crazy  and  beastly." 

"  It  made  three  of  my  wives  contented,  anyway,"  said 
Porky.  **  Only  one  of  the  four  made  me  whishe  and  low  and 
that  was  Cissy's  mother.  You  know  well  enough  I've  had  a 
family  of  fifteen  to  feed  and  I've  put  by  for  all  of  them  and  I've 
compassed  it  through  understanding  the  killing  and  curing  busi- 
ness. Three  of  my  wives  brought  me  ready-made  families,  and 
Cissy  being  the  only  one  of  my  own,  I'm  not  going  to  have  her 
life  spoilt  by  a  man  with  the  fancies  of  a  madman  or  a  poet 
chap.  If  you'd  been  a  butcher  like  me  instead  of  a  gardener  it 
would  have  been  better  for  you  both.  Gardening,  in  my  observa- 
tion of  things,  often  spoils  a  man  for  the  right  sort  of  wed- 
lock. He  be  liable  to  think  of  his  woman  as  a  flower  instead 
of " 

Sam  showed  his  white  teeth  as  he  interrupted,  "  of  a  pig." 

"  Listen,"  cried  Porky.  "  You  be  a  coddling  yet.  Wait  till 
you\Q  had  four  wives  and " 

Sam  threw  back  his  head.  "  Cissy  be  the  only  woman  as 
I've  ever  had  leanings  towards  or  kissed,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Porky  threw  down  his  pipe  on  his  coat  at  his  feet,  stretched 
out  his  long  legs  and  took  the  oars. 

*'  Poor  little  woman,"  he  said.  "  No  wonder  she  do  look  a 
bit  fearsome  and  not  exactly.  It  be  like  giving  an  apprentice  a 
promising  porker  to  hack  to  death.  You  don't  suppose  Cissy 
have  never  kissed  a  bloke,  do  you?  " 

Sam  kicked  at  Porky's  feet. 

"  Husht,"  he  cried.  '*  Not  that  way,  anyhow.  She'm  as 
clean  as  a  water  lily." 

Porky  leaned  forward. 

"  Then  keep  her  so,  man.  I  can't  warn  she  so  I'm  warning 
thee.    You  must  alius  keep  a  woman  in  darkness  if  you  want  to 
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see  light.  I  know  she.  She'm  yours  for  the  taking,  but  only 
a  master  and  not  a  braggart  nor  yet  a  mawk  can  hold  her  for 
a  lifetime — wife  or  no  wife.  You'm  fearful  and  she's  getting 
to  know  it.     There's  time  yet." 

"  Dandy  be  daft  on  she,  and  I'm  powerless,"  said  Sam.  "  I 
see  red  every  time  I  thinks  on  it." 

"  And  Dandy's  wife  sees  yeller,"  said  Porky.  "  There's 
double  danger.  Cissy  likes  power,  mind,  like  a  seemly  woman 
should.  It's  in  the  build  of  women  to  thwart  each  other,  and 
it  dates  to  the  time  of  Sarah  herself  for  a  female  to  try  and 
show  her  power  over  a  woman  hunter.  Dandy  was  a  terrible 
chap  till  he  married  that  gypsy  and  this  be  his  first  flare  for  ten 
years." 

"  God !  "  cried  Sam.     ''  The  varmint !  " 

"  It's  no  use  looking  as  if  you'd  swim  to  shore  and  kill  him," 
said  Porky.    "  You've  got  to  hear  a  bit  of  my  mind  first." 

*'  There's  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said  Sam,  shaking  himself  like 
a  retriever  after  a  swim. 

"  As  much  as  there  was  an  hour  since,"  said  Porky.  "  The 
thing  now  is  to  profit  by  all  I'm  telling  you.  When  a  man  of 
Dandy's  make  and  that  color  of  hair  bides  true  to  a  woman  for 
ten  years,  look  out  when  he  cools.  Volcanoes  be  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  him  when  he'm  mazed  again.  Watch  his  eyes  when 
Cissy  be  close  by.  You  can  see  she  can  feel  'em  inside  and 
outside  of  her.  She's  half  terrified  and  half  flattered.  It's  them 
moments  a  blackguard  catches  if  the  lawful  master  don't  know 
his  job.  She'm  not  responsible  if  you're  not  the  man  to  thwart 
him." 

"  I'm  seein'  clearer,"  said  Sam,  "  but  my  head  be  sore  wi' 
thinking.  I've  only  had  the  headache  once  before  when  Bully 
Billy  stole  my  blackbird  and  said  it  was  his.  I  knocked  him 
out  of  time  nearly." 

'*  Fine,"  cried  Porky.  "  It's  a  good  omen.  A  man  like 
Dandy  can  mesmerize  a  woman  same  as  a  cat  a  robin,  and  no 
jury  ought  to  condemn  what  comes  of  it,  any  more  than  they'd 
condemn  a  porker  for  dying  with  a  knife  across  its  throat." 

Sam  threw  his  arms  up  and  crossed  his  hands  at  the  back  of 
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his  neck.     Every  muscle  In  him  stiffened,  and  Porky  pulled  long 
strokes  as  he  watched  him  under  seemingly  closed  eyes. 

"  I'll  tear  his  guts  out  if  he  hurts  a  hair  of  her,"  he  shouted. 

Porky  smiled  as  he  muttered  over  his  oars :  "  He's  out  of 
the  posy  garden  now,  thank  God,  and  nearing  the  slaughter 
shed." 

*'  Women,  mind  you,"  he  went  on  aloud,  "  scarcely  ever  be 
really  in  love  with  a  man.  That's  talkey-talkey  and  bosh !  They 
be  In  love  with  love,  at  the  first  go  off,  anyway." 

"  That's  stuff,"  said  Sam.     "  There  are  signs." 

"  A  gardener's  signs,  not  a  butcher's.  A  man  as  puts  his 
soul  into  a  woman's  hands,  even  if  they'm  cool  and  seemly 
strong,  had  best  shelter  It  with  his  own  fists  if  he  wants  to 
save  It." 

"  That's  more  what  a  gardener  learns  about  trailers,  roses 
and  honeysuckles,"  said  Sam  smiling.  "  Pigsties  and  pork  salt- 
ings be  another  line  altogether." 

Porky  shipped  his  oars  and  the  little  craft  bobbed  up  and 
down  on  the  open  sea.  A  large  white  gull  poised  over  their 
heads,  and  with  eyes  uplifted  toward  it  Porky  spoke  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Once,"  he  said,  "  butchering  was  as  foul  to  me  as  garden- 
ing be  sweet  to  you.  I  took  up  with  it  as  a  devil  takes  up  with 
roasting  souls."  The  gull  screamed  and  floated  toward  the 
quay. 

Porky  pointed  to  the  bird.  "  Gulls  torments  me,"  he  went 
on.  "  They  settled  like  tokens  on  the  grave  of  my  first  missis." 
He  shivered.  "  It  was  she  made  a  fool  of  me  and  three  women 
later  got  the  change  out  of  the  price  I  paid." 

"  Cissy's  mother?  "  queried  Sam. 

"  Yes,"  said  Porky.  "  Cissy  was  the  child  born  of  my  mad- 
ness, for  it  Is  a  madness  to  care  for  a  woman  beyond  what  is 
reasonable.  It  fell  on  me  like  a  fever.  I  stinted  nothing.  I 
gave  her  all  without  calculating  and  she  made  me  a  byplay 
among  her  companions.  I  was  a  ninny  like  you  and  believed 
In  love  and  she  and  God,  without  stopping  to  mincemeat  them 
into  usable  daily  food.  I  soared  like  a  gull  and  dropped  like 
the  stick  of  a  firework  rocket.    I  saw  black  and  red  at  last  and 
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brooded.  The  silliest  thing  a  man  can  do.  He  must  strike  or 
die.  You'll  find  that  out  and  soon  too.  I  died,  mind  you,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  for  it's  a  butcher  and  not  a  man  as  is 
warning  you  now.  She  mocked  me  and  the  love  sap  in  me  dried 
up  for  alius.  I  didn't  know  women  then  or  I  should  have  seen 
that  it  was  the  line  they  use  to  get  men  fixed  to  them  for  life 
and  death.  I  kissed  where  I  should  have  crushed  and  slunk 
away  instead  of  fighting.  I  loved  the  woman  in  your  sort  of 
whimper  dazey  manner  and  she  deceived  me  and  herself  too. 
I  never  knew  it  fully  till  she  was  dead  and  then,  by — "  his  teeth 
clenched — "  the  cowardice  of  the  mongrel  who  had  overcome 
her  in  a  betwixt  and  between  mood,  brought  about  by  my  soft 
sawney  feelings  I  I  turned  butcher  then  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Even  yet,  every  pig  I  kill  is  a  stab  at  the  man  whose  life  I  ruined. 
I  tormented  him  so  after  she  died  that  I  made  him  believe  he 
was  more  befooled  than  I  was.  The  dead  can't  come  back  and 
deny,  so  he  went  to  Hell  to  find  out  facts." 

"  Which  of  you  did  she  love?  "  asked  Sam. 

"  The  devil  a  bit  either  of  us,"  snapped  Porky.  "  She  loved 
herself,  love,  and  Cissy,  but  Death  claimed  her.  The  child  has 
been  as  much  a  curse  as  a  blessing,  for  she's  got  her  mother's 
eyes  and  they  seem  alius  to  be  full  of  reproach.  I  hastened  her 
mother  into  a  decline  by  my  jealousy  and  madness,  and  it's  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  look  straight  at  Cissy.  But  women  'ave  lost 
their  savor  for  me.  I  could  drive  them  three  abreast  if  they 
came  my  way  now  and  see  their  puny  hearts  as  bare  as  a 
butcher's  shop  lets  you  see  a  sow's  innards.  I've  no  use  for  more 
tribulation  of  the  sort  you  be  laying  yourself  out  for,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  If  I'd  picked  the  world  I  could  never  have  found  a  better 
and  more  docile  mate  than  Cissy,"  said  Sam.  "  She'm  saucy 
and  tractable  all  to  oncest.     It's  only  Dandy  I'm  fearin'." 

"  Look,  young  cub,"  said  Porky  suddenly.  "  This  I'm  tell- 
ing you  is  a  left-handed  make-up.  I  want  to  save  the  kid  and 
make  amends  to  her  mother.  It's  been  like  gall  and  bile  in 
my  system  for  years.  I'm  not  only  jawing  for  easement  to  my- 
self, but  to  get  Cissy  safely  to  port." 

"  No  man  can  help,  seems  to  me,"  said  Sam,  "  nor  yet  no 
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woman.  A  husband  and  wife  atween  them  might  Rx  things 
right.  A  meddler  in  these  things  be  vermin  and  destroyer  In 
one." 

"  If  I  don't  meddle  now,  you'll  lose  she  this  very  night." 

"  Fur  why?  "  almost  whispered  Sam. 

"  There's  the  Harvest  Home  In  Curnow's  barn  to-night,  as 
you  do  know.  There's  to  be  a  real  spree.  Dandy  be  a  fine 
dancer  and  so  be  Cissy.  It's  one  of  her  best  show-offs.  I  told 
her  you'd  be  out  fishing  with  me  and  that  we'd  come  on  together 
to  save  her  fittin'  tea  for  you.  Don't  go  home.  Give  her  time 
to  want  you.  I'll  put  you  up  to  all  the  devilry  one  man  can 
tell  another  man  so  that  your  snare  shall  catch  your  rabbit.  My 
Gosh !  Sam,  your  garden  won't  be  no  stand-by  if  you  lose  Cissy. 
It's  just  a  hangman  you'd  have  to  be.  She'm  sweet  and  fair 
seemly,  but  she'm  woman  to  the  bone  and  marrow,  and  like  they 
all  be,  tigers  In  petticoats,  if  you  don't  minister  to  their  whimsies." 

Sam  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  swung  his  hands  and  arms 
across  his  chest,  as  if  it  was  Christmas  instead  of  August. 

**  I'll  come  with  you  to  the  Harvest  Home  to-night,"  he  said 
drearily.  '*  Thinking  alius  plays  confusion  with  me;  I  wasn't 
reared  to  it.  Flowers  and  vegetables  don't  make  a  man's  brain 
whirl.  They  make  him  drowse  and  dream,  like  a  thing,  as  well  as 
dig." 

"  A  woman  be  the  unllkeliest  thing  in  all  creation  to  prevent 
such  a  state  of  mind,"  said  Porky.  "  Heavy,  fatted  pigs  be 
more  likely  to  lead  you  to  dreams.  Even  hearing  them  snore  be 
more  soothing  to  the  nerves  than  a  female.  Many  men  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum  or  gone  into  bankruptcy  through  a  rose 
pink  flink  of  a  girl  only  fit  to  open  fish  and  boil  lobsters." 

"  I  alius  understood  that  a  woman's  make-up  was  that  of  an 
angel,"  said  Sam. 

**  How  do  we  know  what  side  twistlngs  there  may  be  in 
they?"  asked  Porky.  "To  read  of  them  they  sound  harmless 
enough,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  might  be  the  most  fearsome  of 
all  things." 

A  cluster  of  gulls  was  swooping  down  near  them  and  the 
chorus  of  screams  sounded  like  angelic  laughter  at  the  two  mor- 
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tals  who  were  dogmatizing  on  things  dangerous  and  incompre- 
hensible. 

"  Let's  pull  to  shore,"  said  Sam.  "  Devastation  must  be 
frustrated  and  it's  gone  six." 

"  Have  six  pennord  of  oysters  to-night,  mate,  and  a  pint  of 
half  mild  and  half  bitter  instead  of  a  brew  of  tea  and  heavy 
cake.  It's  what  I  alius  make  use  of  before  funerals,  as  they  gen- 
erally upsets  my  liver  a  bit." 

After  they  had  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  were  lurching 
along  the  quay,  Sam  turned  to  Porky  and  pulled  his  sleeve. 
"  Cissy's  mother  was  one  thing.    What  of  they  others?  " 
"  Oh!    You'm  pretty  frothy,  young  man.    You'd  be  knowin' 
all,  would  you?     If  you   fail  in  this  'ere  enterprise   and  lose 
Cissy,  I'll  give  you  the  tips  for  the  next  cruise." 

"Lose  Cissie!"  cried  Sam.  "Why!  I'd  be  lost  too.  I 
can't  think  of  life  nor  yet  death  without  she." 

Porky  suddenly  faced  Sam  and  held  him  by  his  sleeve. 
"  Mate,"  he  said,  "  if  I  didn't  see  in  thee  somethin'  as  reminded 
me  of  myself  afore  I'd  got  tanned  and  blistered,  I'd  not  let  on 
to  thee  what's  the  biggest  secret  a  man  ever  falls  on  about 
women  and  love." 

"  Tell,  for  mercy's  sake !  "  cried  Sam.  "  I  sweats  yet  when- 
ever I  thinks  of  Cissy  and  fear  and  confusion  be  already  giving 
me  a  sick  stomach." 

They  paced  along  slowly  and  Porky  spoke  almost  shyly. 
"  In  all  we  men,"  he  said,  "  there  be  a  child  within  as  can't 
or  won't  die.  It's  as  natural  to  a  man  to  want  to  be  cradled 
by  the  woman  as  he  loves  best  as  it  is  for  the  baby  at  the  breast 
to  crave  for  milk.  If  a  woman  finds  it  out  and  knows  how  to 
treat  it  the  man  can't  stray,  but  we  hides  it  like  sin.  It's  only 
a  youngster,  like  thee,  who  blurts  it  out  to  the  woman  he  first 
hugs  and  stakes  his  life  on.  That's  not  the  way  to  get  the 
ministering  part  of  it  through."  Porky  nearly  knocked  Sam 
over  with  the  blow  in  the  ribs  he  gave  him.  "  From  man  to 
man  let  me  warn  thee.  Let  her  catch  that  secret  unawares  or 
else  stay  fivt  years  afore  you  tell  her.  Let  the  kids  have  the 
big  go  first." 
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Sakes!"  cried  Sam,  almost  blushing,  "this  accounts  for 
lots  of  things  surging  in  me  at  times.'* 

Porky  spat  on  the  ground. 

*'  I  told  you  when  a  woman  be  weakest  for  a  blackguard  to 
win  she.  It's  when  the  infant  in  a  man  be  the  strongest  that  any 
woman  can  walk  in  roughshod,  even  over  mothers  and  lawful 
wives,  and  turn  a  man's  nature  into  a  tabernacle  or  into  a  pigsty. 
If  the  right  woman  misses,  the  wrong  one  can  easily  win.  It's 
the  cause  of  half  the  disasters  in  wedlock." 

"  Wives  should  be  taught  these  things,  like  the  catechism," 
said  Sam. 

"  Iss  I  "  answered  Porky,  "  but  teaching  be  one  thing  and 
learning  be  another.  It's  seemly  a  law  of  life,  my  son,  that  the 
best  in  us  be  oftentimes  dead  and  buried  because  of  hinderment 
in  the  understanding  of  the  female." 

"  Marriage  seemly  be  more  difficult  than  navigation,"  said 
Sam  ruefully. 

"  There's  nothin'  to  equal  it,"  said  Porky.  "  It  looks  as  easy 
as  the  alphabet,  but  come  closer  to  it,  it's  all  double  syllables. 
I've  told  you  one  secret  about  it.    Now,  here's  another." 

"Oh!  Gosh  I"  cried  Sam.  "Easy  does  it.  My  head  be 
spinning  like  a  top  now." 

"  It  'ud  spin  worse  if  Cissy  fooled  you,  young  man.  Mind ! 
there's  not  only  the  kid  in  a  man  but  somethin'  of  the  woman  as 
well.  That's  as  native  as  the  other.  Few  females  have  ever 
reckoned  with  that  in  their  mate,  for  a  strapping  man  hides  it 
with  brag  and  bluster.  But  it's  there  in  the  bravest  dogs  I  know, 
though  they  be  as  ashamed  of  it  as  smallpox.  Women  won't 
reckon  with  it  'cause,  in  a  manner  of  speakin',  it's  a  mirror  of 
themselves  and  they  want  us  to  defend  they  from  their  own 
make-up." 

Sam  made  a  halt  and  hit  his  head  with  his  knuckles  before 
he  spoke.    Then  he  broke  out  rapidly: 

"  If  your  girl  really  cares  she'd  surely  grudge  you  keeping 
anything  from  her,  least  of  all  a  piece  of  yourself,  whatever 
your  feelings  was.  Marriage  be  a  surrender  of  all  that's  best 
and  worst,  surely." 

Porky  slapped  Sam  on  the  back. 
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"  Be  warned  In  time.  Shout  out  to  the  sky  or  stamp  on  the 
earth,  but  never  let  a  woman  into  that  secret  I've  just  telled  you 
till  you've  boarded  and  bedded  her  for  nigh  on  ten  years.  By 
that  time  she'll  have  found  out  the  man  in  herself  to  mate  with 
the  woman  in  thee.  Otherwise  you'd  best  hang  yourself  first 
as  last." 

"  You  give  me  the  crawls,"  said  Sam.  "  Whichever  way  a 
married  man  turns,  according  to  you,  there's  pitfalls  and  pain. 
Surely  love  be  more  than  festering  sores  and  tribulations." 

"  If  you  take  it  serious,  it's  devastation.  Anyway,  it's  either 
a  thorough  understanding  or  a  disaster.  There's  no  betwixt  and 
between." 

"  If  I  lose  Cissy  I'm  gone  in  entirely,"  said  Sam.  "  She'm 
just  meat  and  drink  and  more  to  me." 

"O  Lord!"  cried  Porky.  "You  make  me  feel  tame  and 
sulky.  Ain't  a  gardener  concerned  with  weeds  and  manure  and 
rooties  as  well  as  flowers?  There's  surely  a  pleasure  to  you, 
ain't  there,  in  digging  potatoes  and  planting  out  leeks?  There's 
savors  and  savors,  mind.  I'm  not  saying  you  can't  get  nothin' 
out  of  life,  but  I'm  just  warnin'  of  you  that  you  can't  put  the 
bloom  back  on  the  peach  if  you've  once  rubbed  it  off.  It's  the 
blossom  and  bloom  and  the  peach  too  as  I  want  for  Cissy  and 
you,  seeing  as  I  lost  both  for  her  mother  and  me." 

"  Seemly,"  said  Sam,  "  the  first  year  of  marriage  be  a  tre- 
menjous  hit  or  miss?  " 

**  Iss !  "  said  Porky.  "  You've  to  reckon  alius  with  busy- 
bodies  and  you've  to  find  out  what  be  depths  and  what  shal- 
lows in  yourselves.  I've  buried  four,  so  I'm  no  'prentice.  I 
keep  one  feline  thing  to  revive  my  memories  and  cheer  me  o' 
nights,  but  she  can't  talk.  One  as  could  jaw  instead  of  purr 
would  lay  me  out  as  a  corpse  in  a  fortnight."  He  walked  on 
quickly.  "  Let's  buy  the  oysters  at  wholesale  price  and  I'll  run 
in  and  fetch  a  mug  for  the  half  and  half." 

Porky  and  Sam  were  late  in  entering  the  barn  where  the 
Harvest  Home  was  held.  The  dancing  was  in  full  progress; 
the  walls  were  festooned  with  ivy  and  dahlias.  Tame  Tiger,  as 
the  village  crier  was  called,  was  turning  an  organ,  and  to  the 
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tunes  of  the  "  Merry  Widow  "  waltz  the  lads  and  lassies  were 
whirling  ''  as  for  dear  life,"  as  Sam  expressed  it.  The  two  men 
soon  caught  sight  of  Cissy  and  Sam's  face  changed  as  he  saw 
her  dancing  with  Dandy.  The  girl's  color  was  high  and  her 
mouth  a  little  open  as  Dandy  almost  lifted  her  off  her  feet. 
Dandy's  large,  sunburnt  hand  was  planted  in  the  middle  of 
Cissy's  back,  with  the  fingers  wide  open. 

"  Spawn,"  hissed  Sam. 

Porky's  answer  was  to  kick  his  son-in-law  on  the  ankle-joint 
to  remind  him  of  advice  but  lately  given.  Sam  twisted  round 
and  caught  the  eye  of  Rosie  Ash,  Widow  Stagg's  "  uplong  "  maid- 
servant. 

"  Dance  with  us,"  he  gasped,  and  before  Rosie  had  time  to 
answer  they  whirled  off,  Sam  holding  her  so  tightly  that  she 
began  to  wonder  if  she  could  keep  herself  from  screaming. 
Porky  sauntered  over  to  Tame  Tiger  and  whispered  that  a  pint 
of  cider  and  a  twist  of  tobacco  would  be  his  if  the  "  Merry 
Widow  "  went  on  till  he  gave  the  signal  to  stop.  Couple  after 
couple  dropped  off  at  last,  and  only  Dandy  and  Cissy  and  Sam 
and  Rosie  Ash  were  left. 

"  You  shan't  sit  down,  if  I  carry  you  all  the  time,"  said 
Dandy,  as  Cissy  began  to  breathe  quickly  with  fatigue.  "  Sam 
don't  mind.  Look  at  him!  He's  fair  lolling  his  head  on  that 
maid's  hair.  He's  that  droopy  and  faint-hearted  in  the  spirit  he 
don't  even  notice  we  two,  though  he's  close  on  us  all  the  time. 
He  were  alius  chicken-livered  over  girls  and  sport.  No  man 
nor  yet  no  maid  have  ever  fired  him.  If  I  was  to  kiss  you  now 
he'd  take  it  sitting." 

Cissy  looked  hurriedly  into  the  bright  eyes  before  her  and 
then  shyly  glanced  at  her  husband.  He  certainly  seemed  oblivi- 
ous of  her  and  intent  on  the  girl  he  was  dragging  along  close 
after  the  pair  in  front.  Several  couples  stood  up  again  and 
began  to  dance.  Porky  suddenly  joined  in  with  Mrs.  Oliver 
who,  with  her  eldest  son,  kept  the  ''  Lamb  and  Flag  "  Inn. 

*'  She'll  be  his  fifth,  my  Gosh,"  whispered  a  sailor  to  Tom 
Olds,  the  village  blacksmith. 

"  Men  be  born  hunters  and  women  be  reared  fools,"  was- 
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the  answer,  "  and  the  more  danger  the  more  they  runs  towards 


it." 


Suddenly,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  come,  screams  were  heard. 
Men  and  women  surged  towards  Sam  and  Dandy,  who  were 
fighting.  At  a  signal  from  Porky,  Tame  Tiger  suddenly  stopped 
playing  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  pounding  of  fists. 

"  Damn  you  I  "  yelled  Dandy.  "  I  did  she  no  hurt.  What's 
a  kiss?" 

'*  The  whole  world,"  hissed  Sam.  "  You  be  a  thief  and  a 
truant  out  of  Hell." 

"  A  kiss  can  be  anything  or  everything,  sure  enough,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Oliver  to  Porky,  who  was  watching  the  fight  with 
delight.     He  turned  for  a  second  and  stooped  over  the  widow. 

"  It's  everything  in  this  throw,"  said  Porky,  "  and  five  be 
a  wonderful  lucky  number  you  know,  so  there's  no  telling  the 
future." 

Cissy  suddenly  rushed  up  close  to  her  husband,  terror  having 
given  place  to  amazement.  She  pulled  his  arm.  "  It  was  the 
first  time  and  he  meant  no  harm." 

"And  the  last!  "  yelled  Sam.  "To  Hell  with  him,  I  say, 
and  you  go  home  and  wash  your  mouth." 

Cissy's  face  puckered,  for  he  had  never  even  turned  to  look 
at  her. 

"  Father!  "  she  cried,  whimpering,  "  Sam  be  gone  clean  mad. 
He'd  never  hurt  a  worm  and  see  this  'ere." 

"  Death'll  settle  one  of  'em,"  Porky  answered  slowly.  "  Go 
it,  mates."  He  pushed  Cissy  and  Mrs.  Oliver  aside.  "  It's  no 
sight  for  females,  but  a  man  dearly  loves  to  watch  this  'ere. 
It's  not  the  first  blood  spilt  for  a  woman.  Sam  be  a  savage  like 
the  rest  of  us.  Go  it,  mate,  and  finish  the  job."  Then  turning 
to  the  horrified  group,  he  added:  "  I  commend  him  and  all  like 
him." 

Dandy  fell  in  a  heap  and  Cissy  stepped  forward  toward 
Sam. 

"  You'd  save  a  mad  dog,"  she  said.  "  Save  him.  I  never 
kissed  back.     I'm  thine." 

He  heard  but  never  turned,  though  his  face  softened. 
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"  Get  up,  pasty  face  I  "  he  said,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  hands  on  to  his  handkerchief.  *'  You'd  best  clear  out  from 
hereabouts.  Our  maidens  and  wives  be  sweet  as  posies  and 
fresh  as  lavender." 

Cissy  had  grown  very  pale  as  she  looked  at  Sam.  Her 
father  was  filling  his  pipe  and  Dandy  had  slowly  risen. 

"  Father,"  said  Cissy,  "  take  my  part.  It  came  like  forked 
lightning  on  me." 

Sam  looked  at  Porky  for  his  signal.  Porky  smiled  and 
lighted  his  pipe  and  then  watched  Dandy  making  his  way  to 
the  door.     Cissy  looked  once  more  at  her  husband. 

**  To  let  him  go  be  like  we  women  belong  to  do,"  said  Cissy. 
"  Thank  you,  husband." 

Sam  turned  toward  Porky. 

''Gosh  I"  said  Porky  below  his  breath,  "  they'm  bewitcht. 
She's  fell  right  on  one  of  the  secrets,  but  she  don't  rightly  know 
it  herself." 

At  a  signal  from  Porky,  Tame  Tiger  struck  up  the  "  Blue 
Danube." 

"  I'm  tired  like  a  child,"  said  Sam.  Cissy  fell  into  his  arms 
and  as  they  whirled  off  in  the  dance  she  whispered  in  his  ear 
as  his  head  was  bent  over  her.  The  fight  had  subdued  Sam 
and  the  wistfulness  had  come  back  to  his  face.  "  Thee  art  my 
ge'at  strong  man  and  my  baby  too :  I've  just  reckoned  that  up 
as  you  fought  Dandy."  Porky  wondered  what  his  daughter  had 
said  to  bring  all  the  tenderness  and  light  back  in  Sam's  eyes. 
He  suddenly  saw  Cissy  whirled  off  her  feet  and  as  she  laughed 
she  caught  Sam's  dark  curls  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

"  Sam  be  grown  taller  seemly  and  she  looks  as  sleek  and 
meek  as  a  clover  fed  heifer,"  said  the  widow  to  Porky. 

Porky's  face  was  a  puzzle  to  Mrs.  Oliver. 

"  There  be  ways  and  ways  in  these  things,"  he  said  gently. 
"  To  some,  love  comes  like  forked  lightning,  to  some  like  a  low 
fever,  and  to  some  only  through  habit." 

They  looked  at  one  another.  He  linked  her  arm  in  his,  and 
they  walked  round  the  barn. 

I'm  giving  up  butchering,"  said  Porky. 
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"  And  I'm  retiring  from  the  public  line  for  Matthew,"  she 
said. 

"  I'm  a  parsil  of  longings,"  said  Porky.  "  Four  wives  buried 
and  my  daughter  married  be  a  savorless  life." 

"  A  cat  can  be  only  a  morsel  of  comfort,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver 
demurely,  "  and  no  stand  by  in  sickness  or  death." 

Porky  suddenly  crossed  the  room  and  slapped  Tame  Tiger 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Neighbors,"  he  shouted,  "  we'll  have  Sir  Roger  now, 
though  it's  more  seemly  for  Christmas  than  harvest  time. 
There's  been  a  bit  of  blood  shed  to-night,  but  that's  done  no 
hurt  except  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  tried  to  steal  what  couldn't 
be  his  for  the  asking.  The  sight  of  the  fight  warmed  me  like 
a  bit  of  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day.  A  widower's  life  ain't 
worthy  of  a  citizen.  Butchering  'ave  given  me  the  dyspepsy,  the 
doctor  says,  and  there's  but  one  remedy.  Me  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
will  lead  the  dance  and  after  it  there'll  be  free  drinks  all  round." 
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DELIRIUM 

Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

HE  beaten  brain,  within  whose  precincts  brew 
Potions  of  unknown  excellence,  is  led 
Where  only  odd  imaginings  are  bred. 
And  only  alien  stateliness  will  do, — 
For  that  fantastic  faces,  strange,  are  true. 
And  answerless  as  anguish  in  old  eyes,- — 
And  peering  past  the  puzzle  of  the  skies. 
Can  see  through  blue  aloofness  into  blue. 
Bridging  the  still  abysm  with  a  dream. 
Dearer  for  that  'tis  builded  on  a  guess 
At  what  star-window  stands  Forgetfulness, 
Beside  what  jewelled  dim  lagoon,  where  seem 
All  sundered  sunsets  touched  with  sunrise-fire, 
Special  as  death,  diviner  than  desire ! 


OUR    PRUDISH    CENSORSHIP 

Theodore  Schroeder 

I  DENY  your  right  and  the  State's  right,  even  under  the  pre- 
tence of  "  obscenity,"  to  censor  the  literature,  art  or  the- 
atres available  for  my  enlightenment  or  amusement.  I 
deny  that  the  suppression  of  so-called  "  obscene  "  literature  has 
contributed  anything  to  ethical  advance.  I  go  farther  and  deny 
that  "  obscenity  "  is  ever  a  quality  of  a  book,  picture,  or  exhibi- 
tion and  on  the  contrary  affirm  that  all  ''  obscenity  "  all  the  time 
is  exclusively  a  contribution  of  the  viewing  and  reading  mind. 
You  are  a  little  impatient  with  me  for  asserting  such  "  mon- 
strous "  propositions?  Very  well!  Just  for  once  suppress  your 
wrath  instead  of  my  thought  and  try  to  keep  an  open  mind  while 
I  briefly  suggest  the  reasoning  which  convinced  me.  I  admit 
that  now  I  consider  myself  wiser  than  when  I  thought  as  perhaps 
you  think  at  present,  and  I  regret  that  space  limits  and  the  censor- 
ship which  I  attack  will  not  permit  a  complete  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  the  change.  However,  I  can  suggest  a  few  things 
which  may  stimulate  you  to  further  inquiry. 

Let  me  discuss  the  last  question  first.  I  affirm  that  '*  ob- 
scenity," like  witches,  will  cease  to  exist  for  you,  when  you  cease 
to  believe  in  it.  Think  it  over  a  little.  One  proof  lies  in  the 
fact  that  no  man  or  court  ever  has  been  able  to  make  a  generally 
acceptable  or  generally  applicable  definition  of  "  obscenity  "  in 
terms  of  book-qualities,  and  many  persons,  at  least  as  decent  as 
our  moralists  for  revenue,  are  unable  to  see  "  obscenity  "  where 
the  latter  are  quite  overwhelmed  by  it.  If  it  had  any  existence 
outside  the  mere  mind  and  feelings  of  the  obscenity-seeing  hu- 
mans, then  the  standard  of  "  obscenity  "  would  be  uniform.  But 
it  is  not. 

Elsewhere  I  have  undertaken  to  prove  all  this,  but  in  a  man- 
ner too  technical  for  a  popular  periodical.  However,  I  believe  I 
can  make  my  meaning  plain  by  a  single  illustration.  Mr.  Corn- 
stock  says  that  in  doing  his  work  of  suppression  he  has  stood 
*'  at  the  mouth  of  a  sewer  "  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Comstock 
admits  that  his  mind  is  still  "  pure,"  which  proves  that  mental 
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sewage  is  harmless  for  some  of  us,  at  least  when  persistently 
taken  for  a  long  time,  in  very  large  doses.  This  suggests  that 
the  remedy  against  the  alleged  evils  of  "  obscenity  "  is  more 
*'  obscenity  "  until,  by  making  sex  as  commonplace  as  noses,  its 
representation  will  be  equally  void  of  stimulating  qualities  and 
all  of  us  will  have  become  as  immune  against  "  evil "  results  as 
our  wild  animals,  and  Mr.  Comstock. 

It  is  true  beyond  doubt  that  by  his  most  conspicuous  activities, 
he  has  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  an  indissoluble 
association  between  mental  sewage  and  the  name  Anthony 
Comstock. 


Test  of  ''  Obscenity  ''  Applied 

Thus,  the  "  Comstock  Law  "  has  become  a  synonym  for  the 
"  obscenity  law,"  and  "  Comstockery  "  is  an  Americanism  for  our 
whole  system  of  sex-censorship,  at  once  suggesting  to  our  minds 
all  that  which  we  think  is  thereby  suppressed. 

So  zealous  and  unceasing  has  been  his  work  and  so  well  ad- 
vertised is  its  nature  that  one  cannot  think  of  the  great  suppressor 
without  thinking  also  of  that  which  he  suppresses.  That  is  to 
say,  from  the  storehouse  of  our  memory  the  mere  words  "  An- 
thony Comstock "  immediately  bring  to  our  consciousness  all 
those  impure  and  libidinous  thoughts  which  we  imagine  he  is 
trying  to  exclude  from  the  minds  of  others  and  which  we  are 
ashamed  to  confess  in  ourselves. 

The  usual  judicial  test  by  which  a  word,  book,  picture  or  play 
is  judged  "  obscene  "  is  ''  if  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  suggest 
impure  and  libidinous  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those  open  to  the 
influence  of  such  thoughts  and  thus  deprave  and  corrupt  their 
morals.  This  is  the  test  by  which  our  courts  send  men  to  prison 
cells.  Bear  that  in  mind  while  I  make  a  new  application  of  that 
standard. 

Already  I  have  shown,  quite  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  mere  words  ''  Anthony  Comstock  "  suggest  a  greater  variety 
of  '*  impure  and  hbidinous  thoughts  '*  than  probably  any  other 
two  words  of  the  English  language.  It  follows  conclusively, 
according  to  the  judicial  test,  that  the  mere  words  "  Anthony 
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Comstock  "  should  be  adjudged  the  most  *'  obscene  "  words  in 
the  English  language.  I  insist  that  this  is  no  mere  quip  of  levity 
but  a  literal  application  of  the  judicial  test  by  which  men  are 
being  condemned  to  penal  servitude.  If  the  laws  were  uniformly 
enforced  the  mailing  of  these  words  would  entitle  the  publisher 
to  five  years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars 
($5,000)  besides.  But,  of  course,  such  laws  are  never  intended 
to  be  uniformly  enforced.  They  are  useful  to  our  savage  instinct 
for  revenge  when  we  are  in  need  of  a  righteous  pretence  for  in- 
flicting pain  upon  those  whom  we  dislike  or  fear,  for  other 
reasons. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  "  obscenity  '*  is  not  in  the 
words  "  Anthony  Comstock,"  but  rests  wholly  in  the  associated 
ideas  and  feelings  which  are  attached  to  these  words — in  our  own 
mind.  So  it  is  in  every  other  case  of  "  obscenity."  It  always 
exists  exclusively  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  it  because  they 
believe  in  it,  and  no  one  should  be  punished  on  the  theory  that  it 
exists  in  a  name,  a  picture,  a  book  or  a  play. 

On  Indecent  Shows 

When  I  have  talked  like  this  about  the  obscene  superstition 
being  founded  wholly  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  believe  in  it, 
some  one  is  sure  to  suggest  that  I  must  be  a  "  Christian  Scien- 
tist "  as  to  my  disbelief  in  *'  obscenity,"  and  then  ask  me  some 
such  question  as  this :  "  Would  you  take  the  women  you  most 
esteem  to  a  theatre  exhibiting  absolutely  nude  dancers,  and  if 
not,  why  not?  "  I  see  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  such  exhibitions 
to  deter  me  from  taking  any  normal  woman  there  who  for  any 
reason  whatever  desired  to  go.  I  will  add  that  in  my  judgment 
such  a  desire  in  itself  would  be  nothing  to  her  discredit.  Such 
a  woman  would  already  have  seen  herself  and  some  other  human 
quite  naked  and  without  injury  to  anyone.  She  would  receive  no 
more  harm  from  such  an  exhibition  merely  because  now  the 
naked  human  was  upon  a  stage  some  distance  removed. 

If  I  hesitated  at  all  about  taking  such  a  woman  to  such  a 
performance,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
exhibition,  but  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  audience.     If 
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there  were  to  be  any  professing  "  pure  "  people  in  the  audience, 
such  people  as  believe  or  pretend  to  believe  the  puritan  lie  that 
nudity  and  lewdity  are  inseparable,  these  would  probably  be 
compelled  to  act  in  accord  with  their  puritan  beliefs  and,  there- 
fore, would  invade  others  with  their  sniggering  and  blushing 
vulgarity,  or  something  worse.  I  might  fear  the  unpleasant  pos- 
sibilities of  associating  with  "  purists  "  under  circumstances  so 
trying  to  their  assumed  character.  Long  suppression  of  their 
real  nature  and  its  hypocritical  concealment  might  produce  a  very 
unpleasant  outbreak  in  which  the  real  abnormity  of  their  "  pure  " 
nature  would  reveal  itself  unpleasantly  to  those  who  did  not  care 
to  see  or  to  study  it.  I  would  not  in  the  least  fear  any  ill  effect 
from  the  exhibition  itself,  nor  from  the  healthy  minded  and  edu- 
cated sensualists  of  the  audience.  I  speak  from  a  little  experi- 
mental knowledge,  as  well  as  some  considerable  acquaintance 
with  sexual  psychology. 

Just  in  proportion  to  our  physical  lewdness  are  we  sensitive 
to  lewd  suggestions.  There  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  some  of  it  in  us,  only  let  us  keep  ourselves 
healthy  minded — and  honest  about  it.  Just  to  the  extent  that  our 
lewdness  becomes  unhealthy,  that  is,  abnormal  in  its  intensity  and 
in  its  power  over  us,  just  to  that  extent  we  increase  the  number 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  objects  which  in  our  minds  are  asso- 
ciated with  lewdness  and  which  therefore  will  suggest  lewdness 
to  us. 

In  the  psychologic  laboratories  this  law  is  applied  under  the 
name  of  association-tests.  Let  me  illustrate.  A  group  of  people 
contemplating  a  nude  figure  would  have  many  varieties  of  related 
images  coming  to  their  mind,  each  according  to  a  special  psy- 
chologic imperative,  manifesting  the  dominant  thought  of  the 
observer.  The  true  artist  would  think  first  of  a  beauty  of  curves, 
of  symmetry  and  of  coloring;  the  athlete  would  think  first  of 
proportion  and  muscular  development;  the  biologist  would  prob- 
ably have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  relation  of  the  human  organs 
to  the  corresponding  parts  in  lower  forms  of  life,  while  from 
such  a  nude  figure  "  pure  "  people  would  get  mainly  the  idea  of 
lewdness,  for  unto  the  lewd  all  is  lewd. 

The  more  lewd  people  are,  the  more  vivid  will  be  their 
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imaginative  lewdness  and  the  more  lewdness  will  they  read  into 
that  which  they  see.  If  conscious  and  ashamed  of  their  condi- 
tion, then  the  more  deeply  will  they  be  "  shocked  "  by  the  fear 
that  others  will  discover  that  lewdness  in  their  "  pure  "  minds, 
of  which  they  have  become  conscious  through  the  process  of  pro- 
jecting it  into  the  thing  viewed.  Therefore,  the  most  lewd  people 
often  feel  the  greatest  compulsion  toward  concealing  their  true 
nature  behind  a  prudishness  which  is  intense  in  proportion  as  the 
lewdness  is  great  which  it  is  constructed  to  conceal.  Therefore, 
we  measure  the  lewdness  of  prudes  by  the  strength  of  the  urge 
which  impels  to  the  defence  of  their  *'  purity."  Lewd  ''  pure  " 
persons  usually  evince  great  capacity  for  discovering  lewdness 
where  more  normal  people  are  unable  to  find  it,  and  foolishly 
think  to  conceal,  rather  than  measure  their  own  condition,  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  denunciation  of  it — in  others.  Thus  the 
psychology  of  hysteria  has  given  us  proof  that  the  greatest 
salacity  is  always  to  be  found  as  the  source  of  the  greatest 
prudery.  Of  course,  here  I  always  refer  to  that  prudery  which 
is  genuine  and  not  such  as  is  the  mere  fear-inspired  imitation  of 
others. 


Shame  No  Virtue 

This  brings  me  to  the  frequent  assertion  that  in  the  "  in- 
stinct "  of  shame  humanity  must  find  its  chief  preservative  of 
virtue.  I  deny  it.  Modesty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  capacity 
for  sex-shame,  is  no  virtue  at  all,  nor  the  protector  of  virtue.  It 
is  only  conscious  weakness  or  cowardice;  that  is  excessive  lewd- 
ness or  hypocrisy,  and  probably  a  mingling  of  both.  That  per- 
son who  knows  only  shame  as  a  motive  for  continence  Is  the 
easiest  victim  of  seduction,  because  such  need  only  be  fooled  by  a 
sufficient  assurance  of  secrecy  to  yield  to  temptation.  Further- 
more, such  persons  will  be  abnormally  sensitive  to  temptation 
just  to  the  same  degree  that  they  are  abnormally  sensitive  to 
shame. 

Those  whose  virtue  is  shameless  but  grounded  In  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  simple  truth  cannot  be  fooled  Into  Immorality  under 
any  circumstances,  because  they  know  what  is  harmful  and  an 
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enlightened  self-interest  will  protect  them  against  injuring  self  or 
society.  Neither  can  they  be  reasoned  into  immorality  because 
we  have  postulated  that  they  really  know  the  truth,  and  having 
that,  correct  reason  and  true  ethics  are  inseparable. 


Morals  and  Ignorance 

So  we  come  to  the  problem  of  morals  and  ignorance.  The 
prevalent  theory  is  that  you  cannot  teach  any  kind  of  sex  ethics 
without  making  contrasts  with  immorality,  the  suggestion  of 
which,  some  people  say,  is  *'  far  worse  and  more  seductive  than 
is  the  placing  of  the  originals  in  all  their  abhorrent,  disgusting, 
clammy,  physical  details  before  the  blood  and  flesh  eyes  and 
reach."  Some  go  as  far  as  to  apply  this  logic  to  the  Catholic 
confessional,  where  the  father  confessor  seeks  to  lay  bare  un- 
reservedly not  only  all  the  sin,  but  also  all  the  causes  and  induce- 
ments to  sin.  The  claim  Is  made  that  by  the  questions  which 
probe  to  the  very  bottom,  he  often  suggests  vices  not  yet  dreamed 
of.    This,  it  is  urged,  is  very  pernicious. 

Those  who  advocate  such  notions  falsely  assume  that  if  no 
sexual  knowledge  is  imparted  by  a  relatively  intelligent  in- 
structor, then  sensual  ideas  will  never  come  into  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Of  course,  this  is  absurd.  So,  then,  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  is  dangerous  and  immoral  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion acquired  from  a  servant  or  on  the  street,  or  to  anticipate  it 
with  greater  Intelligence  accompanied  by  better  motives.  Thus 
stated  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  and  even  the 
prying  questions  of  the  confessional  will  be  found  on  the  whole 
to  have  a  wholesome  effect. 

For  every  person  kept  from  prostitution  by  sex  ignorance,  I 
believe  that  ten  have  been  forced  to  it  more  or  less  directly 
through  that  same  ignorance,  and  the  superstitious  intolerance  of 
friends  and  parents  toward  the  girl  who  is  known  to  have  vio- 
lated sex  conventions.  How  sad  is  the  moral  state  produced  by 
our  puritanic  training  if  ignorance  of  sex  is  the  chief  guardian 
of  religious  virtue!  The  problem  of  prostitution  will  never  be 
solved  by  hysterical  vituperation.  We  should  help  its  solution 
by  withdrawing  our  sex-censorship,  and  thus  allowing  all  people 
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to  know  those  facts  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  sex,  the 
ignorance  of  which  makes  a  failure  of  so  many  marriages,  and 
which  thereby  creates  much  of  the  demand  for  the  "  social  evil." 
I  concede  that  dogmatic  asceticism  might  be  discredited  by 
thorough  sex-education.  Between  the  dogmatic  morals  of  ascetic 
theologians  and  ethical  science  I  see  the  same  irrepressible  con- 
flict which  the  hosts  of  ignorance  and  mystery  have  always  waged 
against  the  army  of  progress.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  our  moralists  for  revenue  will  defend  their  job  with  the 
weapons  of  desperation,  chief  among  which  is  our  censorship. 

Health  and  Morals 

A  normal  person  having  been  taught  what  constitutes  a 
healthy  sex-life,  psychologically  as  well  as  physiologically,  and 
being  allowed  to  live  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge,  will 
never  become  either  dangerous  or  degenerate  merely  by  learning 
a  little  more.  And  for  the  rest  the  remedy  lies  not  in  maintaining 
the  ignorance  of  all  but  rather  in  increasing  intelligence  so  that 
even  parents  will  know  how  to  avoid  the  birth  and  development 
of  defectives.  In  other  words,  in  the  realm  of  sex,  as  every- 
where else,  immunity  from  evil  must  be  sought  in  the  spread  of 
scientific  truth,  all  the  truth  that  is  known,  and  by  fearlessly 
seeking  for  truths  yet  unknown. 

False  Sex-Hygiene 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  now  miscalled 
sex-hygiene.  Much  of  this  I  suspect  to  be  conscious  fraud  or 
stupid  imitation,  both  thriving  on  prudish  ignorance.  To  use 
bhnd  fear  of  hell-fire  or  of  venereal  disease  as  a  means  of  fright- 
ening people  into  asceticism  and  its  attendant  vices,  is  not  sex- 
hygiene.  Neither  will  I  concede  that  conformity  through  such 
unintelligent  fear  is  morals.  If  the  alleged  eugenists  honestly 
and  inteUigently  desired  to  promote  health,  they  would  spread 
available  information  as  to  medical  protection  against  such  con- 
tagion and  as  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  these  diseases.  In- 
stead some  purists  denounce  such  information  and  in  some  States 
they  have  succeeded  in  penalizing  it,  upon  the  theory  that  such 
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intelligence  tends  to  make  "  vice  "  safe,  and  therefore  promotes 
immorality.  At  the  bar  of  an  Intelligent  ethics  these  will  some 
day  be  called  upon  to  explain  why  any  conduct  should  be  called 
vicious  or  Immoral  which  has  been  made  perfectly  harmless.  We 
must  not  steal  the  livery  of  eugenics  to  serve  the  devil — 
asceticism. 

Race  Suicide  and  Eugenics 

If  these  pretending  eugenists  were  in  earnest  and  combined 
intelligence  with  honesty,  they  would  make  some  real  effort  to- 
ward opening  the  way  for  educating  people  how  to  avoid  unwel- 
come children,  especially  in  the  homes  of  defectives  and 
poverty-stricken  parents.  Those  outrageous  laws  which  make  it 
a  crime,  even  for  a  physician  by  post,  orally  or  otherwise,  to 
inform  even  mature  or  married  people  how  to  avoid  conception 
would  soon  be  repealed  if  our  eugenic  babblers  had  any  real 
interest  in  race  betterment.  So  long  as  these  look  upon  the  birth 
of  defective  children  as  the  work  of  God,  and  all  voluntary 
sterilization  of  marriage  as  the  work  of  the  devil  and  criminal, 
so  long  their  interest  in  eugenics  will  be  the  damnation  of  the 
movement.  It  is  precisely  in  such  cases  and  in  the  matter  of 
medical  prophylaxis  against  venereal  infection,  that  theologic 
dogmas  and  ethical  science  come  into  most  violent  conflict. 

Out  In  Colorado  is  a  case  illustrating  the  point.  A  female 
spy  of  the  post  office  department  wrote  to  a  physician  for  in- 
formation as  to  means  of  preventing  conception.  She  made  a 
eugenic  plea,  telling  a  story  of  a  husband  discharged  from  an 
asylum,  defective  children  already  born  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
others.  The  desired  information  was  sent  by  mail.  The  spy 
changed  her  name  and  location,  wrote  a  similar  appealing  letter 
and  received  the  same  information.  That  doctor  is  now  serving 
a  ten  year  sentence  in  a  federal  prison — ^yt  years  for  each  of 
these  letters.  What  would  sincere  eugenists  do  to  such  a  law? 
What  are  our  present  *'  eugenists  "  doing  about  it? 

Dogmatic  Morals  versus  Ethics 

All  this  suggests  the  important  conflict  arising  from  diversity 
in  the  criteria  of  morality.     Some  will  tell  you  that  the  only 
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standard  Is  "  a  norm  of  action  prescribed  by  a  personal  God," 
and  then  disagree  with  their  fellow  Christians  as  to  what  the 
personal  God  has  prescribed  as  a  "  norm  of  action."  Here  those 
various  religious  sects,  such  as  Mohammedans,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible  Communists,  etc.,  etc.,  come  into 
most  violent  conflict.  Those  who  do  not  receive  confidential  and 
personal  communications  direct  from  God  and  cannot  accept  them 
at  second  hand,  are  a  little  perplexed  and  necessarily  must  use 
their  reason  to  determine  by  non-religious  standards  which  of 
the  religious  codes  is  best.  For  the  want  of  personal  revelation 
such  persons  must  reason  from  experience  and  so  must  make 
their  ethical  judgments  of  conduct  depend  wholly  upon  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  actual  and  material  injury  to  others.  So  the 
dogmatic  morals  of  ascetic  theology,  together  with  the  more 
frankly  avowed  sensualism  of  others,  must  both  submit  to  the 
check  and  justification  of  the  cold  logic  machine,  or  be  abolished 
by  those  striving  for  a  rational  judgment  by  scientific  methods. 

Furthermore,  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  population  are 
unchurched  and  take  little  or  no  stock  in  anybody's  claim  to  a 
divine  revelation  defining  the  "  norm  of  action."  Are  such  per- 
sons to  be  left  without  any  moral  standard,  simply  because  they 
cannot  be  frightened  by  hell-fire,  or  distorted  statistics  of  disease, 
or  because  they  take  just  as  little  stock  in  the  prevailing  moral 
sentlmentalism?  I  Insist  that  a  genuine  interest  in  race  better- 
ment requires  that  to  these  unchurched  ones  be  conceded  the  right 
and  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  general  standards  of  ethical 
science  to  their  personal  problem  of  sex.  This  they  cannot  do 
without  having  full  knowledge  of  all  the  known  facts ;  that  is,  as 
to  causes,  alternatives,  consequences  and  the  scientific  control  of 
consequences.  But  this  is  exactly  what  one  may  not  know  under 
our  present  outrageous  censorship.  For  example,  Professor 
Malchow  of  Hamlin  College  was  given  two  years  in  jail  for 
selling  to  laymen,  who  are  just  plain  American  Sovereigns,  a 
serious  high  class  book  on  "  The  Sexual  Life  "  which  had  the 
indorsement  of  clergymen  and  the  local  leaders  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  in  innumerable  such  ways  as  this  that  our 
moralists  for  revenue,  operating  under  the  pretence  of  suppress- 
ing "  obscenity,"  are  exhibiting  their  own  naked  minds  and  to 
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the  uttermost  of  their  ignorance  and  malice  are  promoting  real 
Immorality. 

In  the  present  state  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  ethics 
and  sexual  psychology,  our  mental  mechanism  Is  too  diversified, 
complex  and  obscure  to  enable  anyone  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  general  "  moral  tendency  "  of  any  piece  of  literature  or  art. 
That  which  produces  "  good  "  effects  upon  some  minds  will  pro- 
duce '*  bad "  effects  upon  other  minds,  according  to  what  is 
already  there.  That  which  some  thoughtful  persons  consider 
harmless  and  wholesome  joy,  others  consider  "  highly  immoral." 
In  some  minds  the  "  best  "  books,  by  their  distorted  perspective 
and  glaring  omissions,  suggest  very  much  evil,  while  to  other 
minds  the  "  worst "  books  suggest  very  much  that  is  humanizing 
and  educating.  Therefore  no  one  is  good  enough  to  strike  a 
balance  for  society  as  a  whole  on  a  book's  "  moral  tendency  " 
considered  as  a  whole.  The  only  alternative  is  that  the  destiny 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  progress  shall  be  left  to  the  whim, 
caprice,  or  superstition  of  an  ignoramus,  and  this  is  insufferable 
except  for  other  like  ignoramuses. 

The  less  we  know  of  the  complexity  of  the  psychic  and  emo- 
tional factors  of  the  problem,  the  simpler  Its  solution  will  appear 
to  us,  until  we  reach  that  ultimate  assurance  of  moralists  for 
revenue.  Their  very  eagerness  to  be  our  censors  shows  ignorance 
of  the  responsibility,  the  difficulty  and  the  delicacy  of  the  task; 
and  thus  proves  their  unfitness  for  it.  By  the  widest  Intellectual 
freedom  it  Is  possible  that  in  time  humans  will  know  their  own 
mental  powers  and  operation  well  enough  to  decide,  almost  with- 
out error,  what  Intellectual  stimulation  does  good  to  themselves, 
and  thus  act  wisely  as  their  own  censors.  Since  the  dawn  of 
history  and  science  humanity  has  never  tried  complete  intellectual 
freedom.  Therefore  it  may  be  a  little  too  Utopian  to  believe  that 
any  of  us  will  ever  approximate  to  the  wisdom  for  Intelligent  self- 
censorship.  But  until  we  have  evolved  through  and  far  beyond 
that  stage  it  is  sheer  impudence  to  pretend  competence  as  censors 
for  our  peers. 

Psychologic  Factors  of  Sex 

Contagious  sexual  diseases  are  a  terrible  blight  even  without 
the  prevalent  puritan  exaggeration.    But  bad  as  these  are,  in  my 
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judgment  they  are  almost  trifling  compared  with  the  anguish  that 
is  produced  through  ignorance  of  sexual  psychology.  "  Pure  " 
people,  who  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  affliction,  often  are 
the  victims  of  this  ignorance  and  in  turn  impose  it  upon  others. 
They  ignore  the  mental  and  emotional  factors  of  sex  and  create 
a  needless  and  painful  havoc. 

They  thinlc  to  promote  race  culture  by  making  marriage  diffi- 
cult and  succeed  only  in  increasing  the  number  of  "  illegitimate  " 
children,  the  candidates  for  prostitution  and  for  nervous  dis- 
eases; they  attempt  to  make  divorces  more  difficult  and  succeed 
largely  in  popularizing  adultery  and  blackmail  and  increasing 
the  demand  for  prostitutes;  they  desire  to  make  "  vice  "  unsafe 
and  prolong  unnecessarily  eradicable  diseases  and  in  addition 
thereto  create  new  ones ;  they  think  to  improve  morality  through 
sex  separation  and  they  succeed  only  in  increasing  sex  inversion; 
they  denounce  the  normal  sex  life  and  thereby  increase  the  sexual 
psycho-paths.  They  attempt  to  prevent  the  deliberate  limitation 
of  offspring  and  they  multiply  chiefly  paupers  and  degenerates. 
In  short,  from  ignorance  they  use  fear  and  force  to  impose  anti- 
natural  "  morals  "  and  so  create  physical  and  mental  as  well  as 
moral  wrecks,  where  the  widest  intelligence  freely  imparted 
would  remedy  all  the  real  ills  of  which  they  complain  as  well  as 
preclude  those  ills  which  they  create,  quite  unintentionally. 

Here  I  am  compelled  to  rest  my  case  on  dogma,  because  our 
puritan  masters  would  put  the  editors  in  jail  if  on  this  subject  they 
published  the  whole  simple  truth,  to  just  plain  American  citizens 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  know  the  most  potent  facts  by  the 
laws  which  keep  the  multitude  in  ignorance  and  keep  our  moralists 
for  revenue  in  office.  Thus  the  dogmatic  moralists  use  legalized 
violence  to  suppress  conclusions  and  ideals  which  they  do  not 
understand  and  the  supporting  argument  which  they  cannot 
answer. 

The  Remedy 

There  may  be  such  persons  as  would  seek  wealth  by  appealing 
to  that  morbid  curiosity  which  is  fostered  by  our  censorship 
through  its  suppression  of  the  natural  and  healthy  curiosity. 
Many  so-called  '*  purity  books  "  now  published  have  no  excuse 
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for  their  existence,  other  than  that  they  appeal  to  this  morbidity. 
If  the  legitimate  curiosity  about  sex  were  adequately  satisfied  in 
the  home  and  schools,  these  false  and  foolish  books  would  have 
no  market.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  more  frankly  porno- 
graphic literature,  which  would  come  Into  temporary  existence 
if  all  the  bars  were  lowered.  Mental  freedom  will  bring  its  own 
remedy  for  its  own  temporary  evils,  just  as  our  censorship  by 
increasing  the  morbidity  seemingly  increases  the  necessity  for  its 
own  baneful  existence.  Never  before  has  it  been  possible  even 
to  approximate  adequate  sexual  education  because  our  prudish- 
ness  has  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  sexual  sciences. 

Those  who  are  so  far  diseased  that  any  book  or  picture  could 
stimulate  them  to  ruin,  are  already  too  long  neglected  to  be  saved 
merely  by  withholding  that  stimulant.  A  little  excitement  now 
and  then  is  utterly  harmless  for  the  healthy  bodied  and  the 
healthy  minded.  If  injury  seems  to  follow  stimulation  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  stimulant,  but  with  the  puritanIsm  which  imposed 
Ignorance  and  unnatiiral  living  and  thereby  created  most  of  the 
morbidity  upon  which  the  Injurious  result  depends.  The  remedy 
is  education  and  freedom  for  all  healthy  ones,  and  perhaps  isola- 
tion and  treatment  for  the  remainder. 

If  we  would  prevent  such  evils,  then  our  sex  education  should 
begin  with  children  the  day  after  they  are  born,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  forever  to  preclude  sex-shame.  Above  all 
else  let  us  endeavor  to  prolong  the  unprudlsh  pure-mlndedness 
and  open-mlndedness  of  childhood  as  a  basis  for  a  sane  and  ra- 
tional morality.  After  that  the  only  sure  and  lasting  remedy 
for  any  of  the  ills  of  Ignorance  is  more  knowledge,  and  this  can 
only  be  had  If  first  we  get  more  mental  freedom  for  the  knowing 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good.  It  is  necessary  to  permit  a  knowledge 
of  the  evil,  not  only  that  we  may  the  better  understand  and  avoid 
It,  but  also  because  no  one  is  either  wise  enough  or  good  enough 
to  select  and  control  the  mental  food  of  his  peers.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  an  exact  line  by  which  to  control  our  censors,  and 
without  that  tyranny  and  oppression  must  prevail  and  much  that 
is  really  wholesome  and  wise  is  suppressed  with  the  rest.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  "  pestilential  literature  "  carries  its 
useful  lesson  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
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In  the  course  of  this  conflict  between  moral  dogma  and  ethics 
some  will  mistake  a  little  knowledge  for  the  whole  truth  and  as 
in  every  other  field  of  human  endeavor  these  will  have  to  pay  the 
price  of  their  error,  just  as  now  many  are  paying  heavy  penal- 
ties for  the  misinformation  being  handed  out  by  those  who  think 
ignorance  excuses  falsehood  in  the  interest  of  dogmatic  sex 
morals.  Again  the  obvious  remedy  is  more  knowledge  and  less 
censorship. 

Always  the  cure  for  the  sorrows  of  misinformation  and  half 
knowledge  is  more  information.  In  every  field  of  human  prog- 
ress we  must  go  through  the  stages  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
dogma,  error  and  half  knowledge,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  whole 
truth.  Here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  In  the  long  run,  that  means  the  survival  of  those 
whose  ethical  code  is  founded  on  the  largest  and  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  wholesome  living,  as  these  are 
revealed  by  advancing  science. 

Let  us  then  annihilate  this  outrageous  censorship,  as  our 
American  constitutions  were  designed  to  do,  and  thus  give  every- 
body a  chance  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  even  upon  the 
subject  of  sex;  let  truth  grapple  with  error  in  a  free  and  open 
field  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  truth  we  shall  prevail,  and 
where  we  have  it  not,  that  fact  and  the  remedy  will  be  the  sooner 
discovered  through  freedom  for  the  interchange  of  all  ideas, 
even  those  about  sex  m.orals,  sex  hygiene,  eugenics  and  the  physi- 
ology and  psychology  of  sex,  yes,  even  for  the  "  worst"  of  such 
I  demand  this  freedom  for  myself  and  for  every  other  human,  as 
a  natural  and  constitutionally  guaranteed  right. 


THE  BOWERY 

Walter  Storey 

THE  city  seems  to  call  to  me. 
Calls    and    arouses    curious   questions, — ^but    never 
answers. 

I  wander  in  a  vague,  uncertain  way  along  the  streets — seek- 
ing, seeking  something  I  cannot  seem  to  grasp. 

I  walk  along  the  Bowery;  it  is  very  late, — the  East  Side 
floods  and  eddies  around  me. 

A  drunken  man  is  being  dragged  along  the  pavement  by  two 
policemen;  one  officer  has  just  cowed  his  prisoner  by  a  brutish 
blow  on  his  jaw.  A  dowdy  girl  of  the  streets  passes  slowly 
by  and  offers  herself  to  me.  A  gay  party  of  young  men  and 
girls  jostle  their  way  through  the  crowd. 

Far  down  the  street  an  illuminated  sign  of  a  rescue  mission 
blazes  forth,  and  near  by  in  the  shadow  a  straggling  group 
is  forming  the  midnight  bread-line. 

Ragged  and  broken  men  drift  by,  hands  deep  in  pockets,  and 
collars  turned  up  for  warmth.  Now  and  then  a  bedraggled 
woman  comes  into  view.    One  is  stumbling  drunk. 

The  brilliant  and  alluring  light  from  the  saloons,  moving 
picture  theatres  and  numberless  cheap  shows,  flares  across  the 
sidewalk,  and  garish  music  deadened  only  by  the  intermittent 
roar  of  the  elevated  trains,  fills  the  air  with  an  insistent  sound. 

And  against  the  cheap  glare  of  this  light  and  sound  passes 
an  interminable  line  of  almost  grotesque  silhouettes,  the  crowd 
of  the  streets. 

The  city  calls  to  me  to-night.  Calls  and  questions. — But 
what  fantastic  answers ! 
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THE    PATERNALISM    OF    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

COMMISSIONS 

C.  S.  Duncan 

LEGISLATIVE  ideas  are  contagious.  They  spread  from 
State  legislature  to  State  legislature  with  the  most  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  Their  movement  is  always  most 
rapid  from  the  east  to  the  west,  for  the  conservative  east  tries 
to  vaccinate  itself  against  the  radicalism  and  experimentalism  of 
the  west,  but  the  west  is  eagerly  willing  to  try  out  new  schemes. 
It  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  after  New 
York  created  its  two  public  service  commissions  in  1906,  Wis- 
consin extended  the  powers  of  its  railroad  commission  to  cover 
all  the  public  utilities  in  the  State  in  the  following  year.  Since 
then  the  commission  idea,  like  rumor  in  a  village  community, 
has  run  from  lip  to  lip  of  legislators.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  19 13  there  were  nine  States  that  created  public  ser- 
vice commissions.  They  now  exist  in  more  than  twenty-four  of 
our  commonwealths. 

But  the  commission  idea  is  no  transient  fad,  like  a  new 
fashion,  no  "  idle  dream  of  a  summer's  day."  Its  opponents 
as  well  as  its  advocates  believe  it  will  be  thoroughly  tested  as  a 
public  policy.  "  It  must  be  admitted,"  says  Mr.  T.  N.  Vail, 
"  that  regulation  and  control  by  commission  has  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  economic  policy,  particularly  as  to  utili- 
ties." Mr.  Baldwin  reluctantly  admits  "  that  supervision  of  this 
kind  has  come  to  stay."  These  opinions  are  merely  conjectural, 
to  be  sure,  yet  none  the  less  are  they  significant  in  illustrating  the 
general  attitude.  If,  then,  the  commission  plan  is  believed  to  be 
a  permanent  public  policy,  if  the  public  service  commissions  are 
to  be  with  us  always,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  inquiry  into 
their  powers  and  their  problems  in  order  to  see  where  we  are  in 
this  matter. 

The  public  service  commissions  are  to  have  supervisory  con- 
trol over  all  public  service,  or  public  utility,  corporations.  The 
State  has  been  generally  accepted,  though  not  without  contro- 
versy, as  the  proper  political  unit  upon  which  to  base  this  super- 
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vision.  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  has  her  municipal  commission. 
But  there  are  now  more  than  twenty-four  State  commissions  with 
regulatory  powers  over  all  corporations  that  serve  the  public, 
that  are  creatures  of  a  franchise,  and  are  natural  monopolies, 
such  as  steam  and  street  railways,  water,  gas,  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  companies.  The  extent  of  the  authority  granted 
the  commissions  by  the  State  legislatures  is  not  as  yet  uniform, 
but  in  the  most  "  progressive  "  States  it  now  covers  the  follow- 
ing four  fundamental  and  significant  points: — (i)  the  power  to 
determine  capitalization,  (2)  the  power  to  fix  rates,  (3)  the 
power  to  secure  satisfactory  service,  and  (4)  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  securities. 

Under  these  provisions  there  can  be  no  rehabilitation  of  a 
corporation,  no  extension  in  equipment,  no  new  organization, 
and,  in  Kansas,  no  declaring  of  dividends,  without  the  direct 
and  explicit  sanction  of  the  public  service  commission.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commission,  it  will  be  noted,  extend  to 
the  intimate  details  of  corporate  management.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  law  establishing  the  commissions  requires  them 
"  to  examine  all  books,  contracts,  records,  documents,  and  papers, 
and  to  compel  their  production";  "to  order  repairs,  improve- 
ments, or  changes  in  switches,  terminals,  motive  power,  or  any 
other  property  or  device";  and  "to  order  changes  in  time 
schedules."  Without  the  expressed  approval  of  the  supervising 
commission,  "no  franchise  shall  be  assigned  or  transferred"; 
"  no  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
(except  notes  payable  within  twelve  months)  shall  be  issued." 

In  Wisconsin,  "  the  corporation  shall  file  with  the  commission 
a  statement,  signed  and  verified  by  its  president  and  secretary, 
setting  forth  (a)  the  amount  and  character  of  stocks,  certificates 
of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  pro- 
posed to  be  issued;  (b)  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be 
issued;  (c)  the  description  in  detail  and  estimated  value  of  the 
property  or  services  for  which  they  are  to  be  issued;  (d)  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  to  be  Issued  or  exchanged;  (e)  the 
amount  of  money,  if  any,  to  be  received  for  the  same,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  property,  services,  or  other  consideration,  and  (f) 
the  total  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  previous  financial  opera- 
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tlons  and  business  of  the  corporation,  in  such  detail  as  the  com- 
mission may  require."  When  the  corporation  shall  have  com- 
plied satisfactorily  with  all  requirements,  the  commission  "  shall 
issue  to  the  corporation  a  certificate  of  authority,  stating:  (a) 
the  amount  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  reasonably  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  to  be  issued,  and  the  character  of  the  same;  (b)  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  issued,  and  (c)  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  issued.  Such  corporations  shall  not  apply 
the  proceeds  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  to  any  purposes  not  so  specified  in 
such  certificates,  nor  issue  such  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  on  any  other  terms  not  specified  in 
such  certificates."  Without  these  certificates  of  authority  at- 
tached all  securities  "  shall  be  void."  "  The  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  any  party  claiming  any  exemption  under  this  act." 

The  laws  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  have  served  as  mod- 
els to  other  States,  east  and  west.  And  wherever  such  "  progres- 
sive "  legislation  is  to  be  found,  there  will  also  be  found  public 
service  commissioners  eager  and  determined  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  As  yet  the  commissioners  are  in  training,  for 
the  work  is  new  and  demands  expert  knowledge.  These  men 
must  qualify  for  their  positions  by  experience  and  study.  As  yet, 
also,  neither  the  commissioners  nor  the  corporations  nor  the 
public  in  general  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  such  legis- 
lation or  whither  it  is  tending.  In  the  next  few  years  there  will 
be  readjustments,  the  laws  will  be  modified  and  amended.  Mean- 
while it  is  most  important  to  analyze  the  significance  of  this 
new  public  policy. 

Clearly  enough  the  purpose  of  such  legislation  is  to  eradicate 
the  abuses  that  have  existed  in  public  utility  corporations,  such  as 
over-capitalization,  mismanagement,  poor  service,  extortionate 
rates,  etc.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  public  has,  through 
its  legislators,  put  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  the  power 
to  enter  into  the  corporate  management  of  all  public  utility  com- 
panies. Willy-nilly,  the  companies  must  acquiesce  or  be  pun- 
ished by  having  their  franchises  revoked.  If  they  feel  that  a 
great  injustice  is  being  done  to  them,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
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higher  courts.  But  the  courts  and  the  former  Attorney  General 
(Wickersham,  1910)  have  agreed  in  declaring  that  such  power 
may  be  granted.     What,  then,  does  this  legislative  act  mean? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  query:  it  means  State 
Paternalism.  The  creation  of  public  service  commissions  with 
such  extended  powers  means  a  "  policy  of  supervision  in  which 
the  burden  of  the  responsibility  is  largely  removed  from  in- 
vestors and  stockholders."  In  the  capacity  of  a  parent  the  State, 
through  its  commission,  corrects,  punishes,  and  protects  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations.  Like  children,  the  companies  must  ask 
permission  at  every  turn  in  their  way,  and  must  have  their  acts 
legalized  by  the  signature — the  "  certificates  of  authority  " — 
of  the  commission. 

Does  the  State  realize  its  responsibility  here?  Do  the  corpo- 
rations themselves  really  know  how  completely  they  are  re- 
stricted? Or  does  the  public  understand  fully  what  it  has  done 
by  entering  upon  such  an  extended  supervisory  policy?  In  any 
case  the  State  has  shouldered  its  burden,  the  corporations  are 
finding  that  all  is  not  yet  lost,  and  the  people  feel  secure  against 
exploitation  and,  from  recent  past  experiences,  are  in  no  mood 
to  listen  to  complaints.  And  yet  this  legislative  step  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  relationship  of  the  Government  toward  public  utilities 
is  now  in  its  third  stage.  In  the  first  stage,  the  corporations 
went  unregulated  and  were  operated  purely  and  solely  for  the 
profit  of  the  owners.  The  traffic  was  charged  all  that  it  would 
bear,  and  securities  were  issued  and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
unscrupulous  financiers.  In  the  second  stage,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  correct  the  abuses  by  means  of  legislation  and  lawsuit 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  stage  wherein  the  powers  of 
supervisory  control  are  given  to  State  commissions.  The  catch- 
words of  this  new  movement  are  "  cooperation  "  and  "  pub- 
licity." An  attempt  is  usually  made  to  keep  the  commissions 
non-partisan  by  providing  that  no  more  than  two  of  the  five 
members  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  the  success  of  this  plan  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  commissioners,  so  far  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  complaint  as  to  their  personnel.     It  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  Progressive  candidates  in  Ohio  have  been  making  some 
accusations.  In  general,  however,  the  commissioners  have  had 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties. 

But  neither  the  present  success  nor  the  democratic  catch- 
words, "  cooperation  "  and  "  publicity,"  should  be  permitted  to 
hide  the  profound  significance  of  the  new  public  policy.  State 
officials  now  insert  their  judgment  into  the  corporate  manage- 
ment of  these  corporations.  In  fact,  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
missioners takes  precedence  over  that  of  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders in  all  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  companies. 
This  is  full-fledged  paternalism. 

Suppose,  however,  the  commission  plan  is  not  for  long  suc- 
cessful; suppose  abuses  creep  into  it.  What  then?  To  this 
question  also  there  seems  to  be  but  one  reply.  The  fourth  stage 
is  logically  some  form  of  State  socialism, — the  absolute  owner- 
ship, the  absolute  control  of  public  service  corporations.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that,  if  the  commission  plan  should  fail, 
the  very  fact  of  failure  would  be  proof  positive  that  State  or 
municipal  ownership  would  fail.  But  the  consensus  of  economic 
opinion  is  that  discontent  with  this  new  plan  makes  State  or 
municipal  ownership  inevitable. 

Already  under  this  new  regime  the  bonds  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  utility  companies  are  being  drawn  closer 
and  closer.  The  idea  grows  into  definition  that  these  corpora- 
tions are  peculiarly  and  particularly  the  children  of  the  State, 
that,  through  the  franchise,  the  people  have  given  life  and  being 
to  these  organizations  and  therefore  have  authority  over  them. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  phrases  as  ''  virtual  part- 
nership," "  mutual  companies,"  etc.,  used  in  speaking  of  the 
relationship  of  the  public  to  such  corporations. 

Silently  and  stealthily  the  new  order  has  come  in.  The  new 
relationship  has  been  accepted  without  fear  or  violent  protest, 
because  it  came  not  heralded  by  radical  names,  but  as  an  obvious 
remedy  for  acknowledged  evils.  Nevertheless  State  paternalism 
is  here;  it  has  been  accepted  by  friend  and  foe.  And  while  it 
has  as  yet  extended  no  further  than  certain  companies,  called 
public  utilities,  there  is  no  assurance  as  to  where  it  will  end.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  so-called  public  utilities  and  other 
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corporations  is  not  clear.  The  limits  of  supervision,  therefore, 
are  now  only  arbitrarily  defined.  If  successful  and  the  need  for 
its  extension  arises,  such  paternalism  will  certainly  be  made  to 
include  other  corporations  indefinitely.  Are  we  ready  for  this? 
Do  we  want  it? 


ONE    DAY    WHEN    I    RODE    PEGASUS 
Witter  Bynner 

SHE  carolled  on  a  country  lane, 
She  had  a  song  for  every  tree; 
They  leaned  to  her  and  one  by  one 
They  walked  with  her  for  company  ; 
I  rode  behind  on  Pegasus 

And  hoped  that  she  would  turn  and  see. 

How  could  I  wait?    I  spurred  ahead 
And  spied  the  poems  on  her  cheek. 

And  begged  of  her  to  sing  again. 
She  only  smiled.    Perhaps  to  pique 

The  gentleman  on  Pegasus, 

She  only  smiled.    And  I  was  weak. 

*'  Tell  me  but  this,"  I  humored  her, 
**  In  all  the  sadness  of  the  Spring, 

The  secret  of  such  happiness. 

And  I  will  ride  till  highroads  ring!  " 

She  turned,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, — 
"  Let  me  alone  and  I  will  sing!  " 
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NOTHING  else  matters  if  they  love  each  other. 
I  believe  that  is  the  standard  reply  addressed  to 
the  meddler  who  foresees  disaster  ahead  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  an  approaching  marriage.  Nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  the  foolish  person  who  takes  exception  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  individual  suffering  from  the  violent  stages  of  love. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  person  afflicted.  No  lover,  even 
one  with  a  university  degree  in  philosophy,  is  open  to  argument 
about  the  sanity  of  his  choice  of  a  mate. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  directly  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  cogs  of  true  love  as  they  grind  out  the  case  of  my  son, 
who  has  picked  for  his  own  the  "  most  wonderful  girl  in  all  the 
world."  I  use  the  quotation  marks  advisedly.  He  is  my 
sole  authority  for  the  statement. 

I  do  not  call  my  son  into  my  office  and  reason  with  him, 
because  I  know  he  would  not  believe  me  and  because  such  a 
course  would  only  alienate  his  family  (to  be)  from  mine  (that 
is).  But  I  cannot  stand  quietly  by  without  voicing  my  warning 
not  only  to  him  but  to  the  generation  of  youngsters  who  are 
marching  along  head-up  to  meet  the  same  problems  that  we  met 
one  or  two  decades  ago.  I  know  that  he  reads  the  magazines 
and  sometimes  thinks  about  what  he  reads.  I  know  this  because 
he  has  recommended  many  articles  to  me  as  interesting  or 
beneficial. 

Therefore  I,  one  of  the  millions  of  fathers  in  this  land,  ad- 
dress my  son,  one  of  the  millions  of  sons,  through  the  imper- 
sonal medium  of  print.  I  will  disguise  the  facts  sufficiently  so 
that  he  will  think  it  is  some  one  else's  father  writing  and  will 
therefore  weigh  my  words  impartially.  Maybe  a  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  a  few  hundred  thousand  other  homes  besides  mine. 

It  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  they  love  each  other. 

No,  it  doesn't  matter,  not  a  bit,  for  the  first  week  of  the 
honeymoon.  Almost  any  young  man  and  any  girl  fresh  from 
the  inspiring  ceremony  which  binds  them  together  with  wreaths 
of  smoke  can  spend  a  few  days  in  blissful  coma.  After  that 
it  is  nearly  fifty  years  to  the  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
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From  books  I  have  learned  very  little  about  eugenics,  but 
from  life  I  know  a  great  deal  of  what  every  man  knows  who 
has  attempted  to  adjust  two  widely  different  personalities,  one 
of  them  his  own,  to  fairly  comfortable  and  lasting  relations  over 
a  period  of  thirty  odd  years.  Therefore,  although  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  considerable  authority  on  what  measurements 
and  weight  a  young  man  should  demand  of  his  intended  bride, 
my  claim  to  a  hearing  is  that  I  bear  a  message  born  of  experi- 
ence from  my  generation  to  the  next  one.  The  things  I  shall  say 
every  married  man  knows  to  be  true.  We  also  know  that  our 
own  sons  would  heed  little  a  recital  of  our  experiences  coupled 
with  words  of  advice.  They  suspect  us  of  individual  prejudices. 
They  also  think  that  our  case  is  an  unfortunate  example.  But 
here  in  print  as  the  advice  of  Bill  Jones's  father,  your  son  and  my 
son  might  heed  it  enough  to  make  them  hesitate  for  a  moment's 
thought. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  getting  married.  Most 
of  them  are  not  valid. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  preached  to  the  con- 
trary, a  man  does  not  marry  a  woman  because  she  is  a  beauty, 
a  housekeeper,  or  a  mental  companion. 

The  aesthetic  sense  of  the  average  male  animal  can  be  satis- 
fied without  possessing  a  signed  copy  of  the  Creator's  master- 
piece. He  can  see  all  the  beauty  he  wants  in  the  art  galleries, 
or,  if  his  tastes  run  that  way,  in  the  chorus  of  musical  comedy. 
Because  a  girl  is  beautiful  is  no  excuse  for  marrying  her.  Be- 
sides every  woman  is  beautiful  to  somebody.  If  she  is  not 
radiant  it  doesn't  make  much  difference.  After  the  honeymoon 
even  the  loveliest  of  them  will  be  discovered  to  have  very  much 
the  same  general  features  as  the  others.  The  surest  test  of  a 
happy  marriage  is  if,  when  the  rose  clouds  fade  away  and  a 
man  first  discovers  that  his  wife  looks  like  all  the  other  women 
in  the  world,  he  decides  at  the  same  time  that  it  doesn't  really 
make  any  difference. 

Except  in  widely  isolated  cases  no  man  ever  deliberately 
picks  out  a  woman  for  her  housekeeping  abilities.  That  may 
have  been  the  case  in  pioneer  days,  but  I  doubt  whether  even 
then  it  was  much  of  a  factor.    It  is  certainly  no  drawback  for  a 
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girl  to  understand  the  management  of  a  house,  In  fact  it  should 
be  expected  of  her,  but  superlative  neatness  or  even  invariable 
success  with  angel  food  cake  will  not  tempt  bachelors  to  leave 
their  clubs. 

The  statement  that  men  do  not  marry  women  for  mental 
companionship  will  meet  with  more  opposition.  At  the  outset 
let  me  admit  that  in  general  women  are  the  mental  equals  of 
men.  I  admit  that  whether  I  believe  it  or  not.  In  individual 
cases,  however,  some  men  are  smarter  than  some  women,  and 
vice  versa.  The  most  conspicuously  happy  marriages  that  I 
know  of  are  between  individuals  whose  minds  are  of  widely 
varying  candle-power.  The  brightest  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
can  and  frequently  does  speak  an  English  language  absolutely 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  her  lord  and  master,  who  is  a 
comfortable  sort  of  a  bore.  Yet  they  are  absurdly  happy  to- 
gether and  neither  is  quite  content  out  of  the  other's  sight. 

For  mental  companionship  only,  men  will  ordinarily  seek 
the  society  of  other  men.  The  boy  and  the  old  man,  the  two 
manifestations  of  masculine  life  not  governed  by  sex,  flock  with 
others  of  their  own  kind. 

I  imagine  that  volumes  might  be  written  about  the  part 
mental  companionship  plays  in  the  happy  marriage,  but  a  single 
question  will  indicate  my  point  of  view  to  the  masculine  readers 
of  this  article.  (I  imagine  that  by  this  time  my  audience  is  solely 
masculine,  or  if  there  are  any  ladles  present  they  are  against 
me.)  My  question  is:  Supposing  you  had  your  choice  of  two 
books  to  read,  one  by  Maude  A.  Jones  and  the  other  by  John 
P.  Smith,  and  you  knew  neither  writer  by  reputation,  which 
volume  would  you  begin?  So  would  I.  Not  because  there  are 
not  hundreds  of  entertaining  women  writers,  but  I  should  know 
from  past  experience  plus  instinct  that  my  chances  were  better 
In  the  mental  company  of  the  matter-of-fact  John  Smith  than 
in  that  of  the  engaging  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Jones.  Meeting  the 
two  face  to  face  would  be  a  different  matter.  While  I  strolled 
down  a  shady  lane  with  Maude,  my  mental  comrade  Smith 
could  jump  in  the  lake  all  by  himself. 

If  man  does  not  marry  woman  for  beauty,  housekeeping 
ability  or  mental  companionship,   then  why  does  he  make  so 
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many  reckless  promises  before  a  minister  and  a  lot  of  other 
people,  presumably  friends?  Because  he  is  only  one-half  of  a 
piece  of  physical  machinery  and  woman  is  the  other. 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. Many  other  beautiful  things  may  come  of  it,  but  none  of 
them  would  hold  it  together  year  after  year  except  the  physical 
incompleteness  of  both  sexes. 

Therefore  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  shrieking  crime  for  a  matri- 
monial venture  to  leave  port  with  a  crew  composed  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  physical  equals.  Notice,  I  do  not  say  that 
only  physically  perfect  men  and  women  should  mate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  course  is  practicable.  What  I  do  protest 
against,  and  my  protest  is  the  stronger  because  I  can  see  it  hap- 
pening before  my  very  eyes  to  my  own  son,  is  the  mating  of  a 
reasonably  fit  human  being  with  another  who  is  not  in  shape 
to  bear  an  equal  share  in  the  physical  burden  of  marriage. 

Every  married  man  will  admit  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about 
to  say  and  every  married  woman  will  concede  that  maybe  I  am 
right.  Therefore  my  statement  is  aimed  particularly  at  the 
youngsters  who  are  looking  over  the  fence  with  a  view  to  join- 
ing the  domestic  herd  in  the  corral. 

To  be  reasonably  sure  of  being  happy  not  only  a  week  after 
marriage  but  twenty  years  later,  you  must  seek  three  things  in 
your  mate :  kindness,  good  physical  condition  and  passion. 

Kindness  is  essential  because  without  it  neither  of  the  other 
qualifications  is  of  any  avail.  Your  wife  will  have  a  great  many 
things  to  forgive  you  and  you  will  have  much  to  forgive  her. 
But  kindness  and  unselfishness  on  both  sides  will  clear  the  way 
for  understanding. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  why  it  is  just  as  well  to  marry  a  girl 
who  is  in  possession  of  a  considerable  degree  of  health.  It  is 
not  fair  to  start  out  life  together  with  the  husband  as  a  nurse. 
It  may  turn  out  all  right,  but  it  is  almost  too  serious  a  handi- 
cap. Hardly  any  man  lasts  more  than  a  week  or  two  at  the 
job. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  man  to  be  impatient  of  illness 
in  others.  A  really  masculine  spirit  goes  forward  to  the  active 
battle  of  life  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  unfit  to  others.     This 
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sometimes  seems  like  heartlessness  in  the  Individual,  but  it  really 
makes  for  progress  In  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

In  the  first  flush  of  love  a  youngster  may  think  that  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  the  tender  care  of  the  creature  of  his  choice  would 
be  ineffably  sweet.  But  a  little  later,  when  opportunity  pulls 
ahead  and  a  physically  Incapable  wife  drags  back,  there  may  be 
bitterness  for  both  parties  to  the  wedding  contract. 

Under  the  heading  of  health  it  Is  wise  to  find  out  if  the  future 
bride  is  subject  to  "  nerves."  "  Nerves  "  are  what  a  woman 
has  when  nobody  knows  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  her. 
Pianists  and  opera  singers  have  the  same  complaint  with  a  dif- 
ferent name, — "  temperament."  "  Nerves  "  are,  of  course, 
really  illness,  the  same  as  headaches  or  defective  vision  or  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  and  the  chronic  sufferer  from  all  such 
complaints  should  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  desirables. 

The  subject  of  health  is  the  one  on  which  the  books  on 
eugenics  lay  the  most  stress.  It  Is  also  the  most  obviously  de- 
sirable thing.  But  not  less  desirable  in  a  mate  and  even  more 
necessary  to  long,  peaceful  marriage  Is  passion. 

Passion  Is  the  mainspring  of  wedded  life.  By  the  ellnorglyn 
word  "  passion  "  I  mean  warmth  of  affection  or  responsiveness. 
Marriage  without  passion  Is  as  purposeless  as  kangaroo  hunting 
In  Indiana.  I  can't  imagine  any  right  minded  man  engaging  In 
an  equal  business  partnership  with  another  man  who  Is  not  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  principal  activity  of  the  firm.  Yet 
men  are  constantly  tying  themselves  up  for  life  to  women  who 
claim  that  passion  is  repugnant  to  them.  I  believe  such  women 
think  they  have  to  marry  for  homes.  Very  well,  but,  thank 
heaven,  you  don't  have  to  marry  one  of  them. 

A  convenient  plan  for  taking  care  of  these  estimable  but 
sub-normal  ladles  would  be  for  each  man  in  the  country  to  con- 
tribute a  small  sum,  proportionate  to  his  Income,  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  toward  a  fund  for  their  support.  By  taking  them 
out  of  the  market  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  would  be 
increased  one  hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  the  lack  of  passion  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  two 
of  the  principal  grounds  for  divorce,  cruelty  and  Infidelity.  The 
woman  who,  because  she  has  no  passion,  cannot  understand  it 
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in  others,  is  going  to  be  sorry  for  herself  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  Unless  he  happens  to  be  a  saint,  the  man  who  lives  in 
constant  repression  is  going  to  be  the  most  fiendishly  unreason- 
able being  on  the  footstool.  He  will  do  and  say  heartlessly 
cruel  things  that  even  he  himself  cannot  assign  any  reason  for. 

Infidelity  Is  builded  upon  the  same  foundation.  I  think  the 
average  man  wants  to  be  a  good,  true  husband.  But  also  the 
average  man  is  a  piece  of  machinery  given  a  tremendous  power 
by  the  scheme  of  nature  to  carry  on  her  work.  Power  of  any 
sort  demands  an  outlet.  Sometimes  If  it  doesn't  get  it,  something 
breaks. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the 
fault  of  individual  women.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  over- 
whelming disaster.  I  do  not  doubt  that  thousands  of  patient 
wives  have  gone  through  life  suffering  dumbly  and  never  under- 
standing that  their  lot  was  any  harder  than  that  of  every  other 
woman. 

The  woman  who  has  no  warmth  of  passion  in  her  make-up 
may  be  able  to  subjugate  men  but  she  can  never  understand  them. 
Thousands  of  miserable  men  and  women  can  attest  that  marriage 
IS  almost  invariably  wrecked  on  misunderstanding. 

The  passionless  woman  may  be  a  very  good  woman  or  she 
may  be  a  very  bad  one.  If  she  is  good,  it  is  because  she  lacks 
initiative;  if  she  is  bad,  it  is  because  she  can  never  be  contented. 
Either  type  is  an  impossible  mate. 

It  used  to  be  a  polite  fiction  in  my  day  that  all  women  were 
passionless,  and  I  think  they  believed  it  themselves.  Nowadays 
they  are  beginning  to  admit  that  they  are  very  like  men  and 
they  ask  for  equality.  Take  them  at  their  word.  See  to  it  that 
the  woman  you  choose  will  not  hate  you  all  the  days  of  your  life 
simply  because  by  nature  she  is  so  constituted  that  she  can  never 
understand  you. 

Select  as  your  wife  a  woman  somewhere  near  your  own 
voltage.  If  you  cannot  tell  for  yourself  introduce  your  fiancee  to 
a  phrenologist.  If  he  says  there  is  a  bump  or  two  missing  take 
to  the  woods  I  Hearts  can  be  mended  more  easily  than  frazzled 
tempers  worn  to  shreds  by  life-long  aggravations. 


"ry^ 


THE    BABIES    WHO    ARE    NOT 
Donald  B.  Armstrong 

HIS  is  the  age  of  the  child."  The  truth  of  this  trite 
saying  is  confirmed  in  many  fields  of  human  activity 
and  interest,  though  not  always  does  the  evidence 
testify  to  the  benefit  of  the  child,  for  child  labor  and  child  help- 
ing agencies  are  equally  interested  in  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
In  pedagogical  circles  the  controversy  over  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem has  awakened  renewed  interest  in  the  child's  education; 
psychology,  particularly  through  the  activities  of  the  workers  in 
the  more  or  less  pathological,  psycho-analytical  field,  is  turning 
to  the  child  mind  both  for  the  origin  of  the  mental  deviations 
from  the  normal  in  the  child  and  adult,  and  also  for  the  most 
promising  field  of  corrective  or  preventive  endeavor;  play- 
grounds and  sandboxes  are  planted  everywhere,  even  on  the 
roofs  of  the  city  tenements,  where  the  children  are  cared  for  by 
professional  organizers  of  play;  milk  stations,  infant  welfare 
stations,  and  day  nurseries  are  multiplying  rapidly,  all  in  the 
effort,  and  indeed  a  successful  effort,  to  render  "  the  business  of 
being  a  baby  "  or  a  child  a  "  less  hazardous  occupation." 

Whereas  during  the  period  1 870-1900  the  general  death 
rate  showed  a  marked  and  consistent  decline,  and  is  still  falling, 
and  whereas,  until  1900,  the  deaths  of  infants  just  as  persis- 
tently remained  uniformly  high  for  the  most  part  the  world 
over,  since  1900  there  has  been  in  most  countries  a  remarkable 
drop  in  the  number  and  rate  of  deaths  among  our  younger 
population.  Many  large  American  cities  have  been  especially 
successful  in  conserving  the  infant  population.  New  York  City 
for  instance  in  the  last  few  years  reducing  the  infant  mortality 
rate  (deaths  per  thousand  births)  from  near  150  to  102 
(1913).  These  reductions  have  been  effected  mainly  through 
the  remedying  of  certain  obvious,  direct,  environmental  factors, 
such  as  would  follow  the  establishment  of  milk  stations  and  day 
nurseries,  the  encouragement  of  maternal  feeding,  better  ma- 
ternity service,  the  control  of  infectious  disease,  prenatal  care, 
the   improvement  of  housing  and   other  general   sanitary   sur- 
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roundlngs.  The  results  testify  to  the  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
social  spirit  of  a  host  of  agencies  and  individuals  actuated  by 
the  sincerest  humanitarianlsm. 

Now,  although  none  of  these  remedies  has  been  used  to  the 
full,  and  although  still  further  reductions  will  probably  follow 
the  complete  utilization  of  these  methods,  the  experience  of  cer- 
tain countries  in  which  the  direct  corrective  measures  have  been 
most  worthily  applied,  approximately  to  their  utmost,  indicates 
that  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  almost  reached,  under  present 
social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions,  a  stable  and  irredu- 
cible minimum.  Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  at  the  present 
time,  but  if  it  Is  not  true  now,  it  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  in 
the  near  future. 

Undoubtedly  every  year  a  certain  number  of  people  must 
die.  Undoubtedly,  also,  lOO  out  of  every  thousand  babies  born 
Is  far  too  many  to  lose  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Has  society 
exhausted  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  this  yearly  decima- 
tion of  Infant  life?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  infant  wel- 
fare agencies  the  world  over  would  seem  to  show  that  society 
has  only  touched  the  surface  of  possIblHtles,  has,  indeed,  been 
concerned  almost  entirely  with  certain  palliative  measures  and 
has  left  untouched  the  real  field  of  prevention.  The  workers  in 
this  field  have  suffered  from  the  almost  inevitable  myopia  asso- 
ciated with  close  contact  with  the  details  of  a  problem.  They 
have  most  lustily  hammered  away  at  the  direct  etiological  factors 
and  have  quite  consistently  and  characteristically  ignored  the 
great  predisposing  causes  demanding  truly  constructive  and  pre- 
ventive measures. 

The  workers  for  infant  welfare  have  tw^o  things  in  common 
with  their  fellows  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  life  and 
working  conditions  of  the  children  in  the  southern  cotton  mills, 
the  conditions  of  industrial  labor  the  world  over,  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  poor,  etc.  The  first  is  that  they  are  all  too 
close  to  the  problem  to  see  anything  but  immediate  palliatives 
and  temporary  expedients  and  the  second  is  that,  common  to  all 
the  social  defects  which  they  are  trying  to  remedy,  and  almost 
universally  ignored  by  all,  are  the  same  underlying,  predisposing 
causes  of  social  maladjustment,  unrest,  misery,  disease  and  pre- 
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mature  death.  What  are  these  seemingly  hidden  yet  obvious 
social  factors  which  are  either  unrecognized  or  condoned  as 
being  hopeless  of  correction?  How  are  they  related  to  infant 
life,  as  indeed  to  all  life?  What,  in  fact,  are  the  great  predis- 
posing factors  in  infant  mortality?  What  must  society  do 
further  to  conserve  infant  life?  There  is  not  space  to  answer 
these  questions  here.  Only  the  high  points  can  be  indicated, 
possibly  a  sense  of  direction  given.  The  proposition  is  a  broad 
one  and  can  be  described  only  in  the  briefest  outline  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  single  field  of  so-called  "  social  reform." 
The  problem  is  nation-wide,  world-wide,  and  the  perfect  answer 
is  indeed  not  clear.  Its  intelligent  consideration  alone  involves 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  defects  in  the  structure  of  mankind 
are  not  all  in  the  framework;  to  stabilize  the  house  necessitates 
some  relaying  of  the  foundations.  It  is  no  more  sufficient  to 
build  a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
from  falling  over  than  it  is  to  have  ambulance  stations  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  to  care  for  the  fallen.  The  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  prevent  the  crowding  above.  The  broader  question  is 
"  What  shall  man  do  to  be  saved?  " 

The  nation  is  concerned  about  the  babies  that  are  not  sur- 
viving, about  the  babies  that  are  not  born  well,  and  finally  about 
the  babies  that  are  not  born  at  all.  Social  agencies,  with  a  spirit 
always  admirable,  have  attempted  a  control  over  the  badly  born 
babies  through  the  instruments  of  maternal  instruction  classes, 
prenatal  nursing,  etc.,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  with- 
out, however,  as  would  obviously  be  the  case,  reducing  in  any 
particular  the  number  of  babies  who,  through  hereditary  defects, 
need  special  care  of  the  character  indicated.  In  so  far  as  simple 
ignorance  is  dealt  with,  the  method  is  perhaps  less  inefficient, 
but  where  bad  breeding  is  involved  it  is  simply  relief  that  is 
given  and  it  shares  the  fundamental  defects  of  this  short  sighted 
policy.  It  is  even  here  a  futile  way  of  combatting  ignorance, 
especially  when  it  directs  the  attention  away  from  the  great 
necessity  for  the  reorganization  of  our  educational  system  and 
the  extension  of  educational  and  cultural  advantages  to  the  army 
of  workers — a  thing  possible  of  attainment  only  through  a  radi- 
cal reorganization  of  the  methods  of  getting  the  work  of  the 
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world  done.  Bad  breeding  Is  not  environmental  and  Its  evil 
effects  cannot  be  mitigated  or  removed  by  simple  direct  measures 
applied  to  the  results.  Its  control  must  be  social,  coming  through 
the  group,  acting  as  a  result  of  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
The  children  of  the  mentally  deficient,  or  of  those  who  suffer 
from  physical  disease  or  defect — the  output  of  the  lame,  the  halt 
and  the  blind — inherit  material  handicaps  from  the  parent  stock 
and  are  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  early  deaths. 
Organized  and  Intelligent  State  prohibition  of  propagation 
among  this  class  is  the  only  agency  that  will  decrease  the  annual 
increment  of  the  army  of  children  who  are  unable,  or  at  least 
unfit,  to  survive. 

The  fact  that  nature's  laws  are  sure  is  both  a  promise  and 
a  threat.  We  take  advantage  of  the  good  which  nature  promises 
when  we  recognize  and  follow  her  laws  in  the  breeding  of  ani- 
mals. We  are  beginning  to  see  the  evil  which  nature  threatens 
when  we  ignore  her  laws  In  the  breeding  of  human  Infants. 
"We  cannot  break  the  laws;  we  can  break  ourselves  against 
them." 

A  very  large  part  of  our  infant  welfare  work  of  to-day 
directly  concerns  the  home.  We  work  for  better  housing  for  the 
home,  better  sanitary  conditions  in  the  home.  In  nearly  every- 
thing we  do  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  home,  but  what 
are  we  doing  to  preserve,  or  one  might  better  say,  restore  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  home  itself? 

There  must  be  an  adequate  realization  of  the  annlhllatory 
influence  of  modern  industry  upon  the  home  itself.  It  must  be 
realized  further  that  the  modern  industrial  home  cannot  be 
changed  in  essential  character,  cannot  be  made  a  much  better 
place  to  raise  babies,  by  welfare  work  In  the  factories,  by  "  bet- 
ter pay  or  shorter  working  hours,"  or  by  any  of  the  minlmums 
or  maximums  so  popular  with  the  modern  pseudo-reformer.  The 
home  itself  needs  a  father  with  education,  culture,  leisure,  inter- 
esting work  and  opportunity  for  spiritual  growth,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  world  can 
give  it  this.  The  ultimate  cessation  of  immigration,  more  Im- 
mediate impending  events  in  the  industrial  world,  point  the  way 
to  the  time,  not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be  no  army  of  men 
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content  always  to  toll  at  unimaginative  labor.  There  is  a  plan 
that  will  give  every  better  home  and  ''  better  baby  "  its  better 
father,  and  that  calls  for  an  industrial  State  in  which  no  class 
shall  toil  unceasingly,  but  through  a  "  conscript  labor  army," 
as  proposed  by  William  James,  and  an  intelligent  alternation  of 
employment  as  outlined  by  Wells,  everyone,  man  and  woman, 
will  have  the  preliminary  years  for  education  and  development, 
will  spend  their  allotted  time  doing  the  work  of  the  world  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  on  a  basis  of  service  to  all,  and  not 
for  the  financial  gain  of  the  few.  The  great  economies  that 
would  enter  with  the  elimination  of  competition,  the  elimination 
of  private  accumulated  wealth  itself,  would  make  possible  a  uni- 
versal self  and  home  supporting  compensation. 

Is  Industry  to  be  reorganized  by  the  intelligent,  cooperative, 
sympathetic  effort  of  a  society  with  an  awakened  social  conscious- 
ness, or  is  it  to  be  seized  and  wrecked  by  the  maddened  and  the 
exploited?  Is  the  spirit  of  gain  to  be  replaced  by  the  spirit  of 
service  or  by  the  spirit  of  revenge?  Is  class  distinction  to  grow 
and  class  war  to  come,  or  are  the  classes  themselves  to  be  so- 
cialized into  extinction?  Shall  it  be  the  constructive  evolutionary 
path  or  the  destructive  revolutionary  one?  Poverty  and  destitu- 
tion are  prime  factors  in  infant  mortality.  Shall  poverty  be 
enlightened  and  destitution  made  impossible?  Pretty  far  from 
infant  mortality?  Yes  and  no!  Far  from  the  palliative  treat- 
ment of  this  social  disease,  but  very  near  the  heart  of  the  cure 
of  the  great  social  defects  of  which  infant  mortality  is  one. 

What  of  the  woman  in  the  home  of  the  future,  the  future 
baby's  mother?  Obviously  she  must  share  with  her  brother  in 
his  educational  opportunities  and  in  his  responsibilities  and  duties 
toward  the  proper  conduct  of  the  State.  Children  will,  of 
course,  be  her  special  and  prime  contribution  and  her  life  must 
be  shaped  around  that  as  an  end.  Prepared  for  that  function, 
protected  and  aided  In  carrying  It  out,  she  will  have  little  to  do 
with  industry  before  the  period  of  child  bearing  and  less  during 
that  period.  With  the  maturing  of  the  children  she  might  be 
expected  to  enter  into  the  industrial  life. 

In  the  provision  which  the  world  of  the  future  will  make 
for  the  welfare  of  Its  Infant  population  one  thing  will  be  found 
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to  be  essential  and  fundamental,  and  that  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  woman,  trained  for  motherhood,  to  devote  nearly  her  whole 
energy  to  the  bearing  of  and  the  caring  for  the  State's  future 
citizens.  To  a  great  extent  the  attainment  of  this  condition  is 
based  on  the  realization  of  woman's  emancipation. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  and  of  society  toward  the  child- 
bearing  woman  of  to-day  is  of  vital  significance  in  our  problem. 
It  has  been  our  custom,  frequently,  through  our  charitable  and 
philanthropic  agencies,  to  place  a  bounty  upon  the  unfit  mother 
and  the  undesirable  infant.  The  tender  minded  "  sociologists  " 
who  demand  pensions  for  poor  mothers  only  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  further  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
result  of  our  short-sighted  statesmanship,  our  meagre  social 
consciousness,  and  our  economic  maladjustments,  we  have 
placed  a  penalty  on  the  mother  who  bears  healthy  children  and 
who  strives  with  her  family  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  self- 
respecting  independence.  In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  recog- 
nition of  the  State's  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  charity  has 
found  it  necessary  to  assist  child-bearing  women,  even  though 
they  have  been  performing,  if  of  healthy  stock,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  State,  and  for  this  service  have  been  laden 
with  especially  heavy  economic  burdens,  and  have  been  labelled 
with  the  degrading  and  insulting  terms  "  worthy  "  and  "depen- 
dent." Thus  private  societies  are  wrongfully  aiding  the  propaga- 
tion of  unhealthy  children  and  in  the  case  of  healthy  children 
are  paying  one  of  the  State's  neglected  debts. 

Young  girls,  when  they  should  be  starting  on  a  career  as 
wife  and  mother,  and  home  maker,  are  entering  industry  or  com- 
merce, to  wear  out  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  service  to  trade, 
when  they  should  be  giving  the  truest  womanly  service  to  the 
State.  If  they  bear  children  at  all  it  is  under  the  greatest  and 
most  unnatural  social  and  economic  stress  and,  old  women  at 
forty,  no  longer  useful  either  by  training  or  physiologically  for 
motherhood,  cast  aside  as  unfit  by  trade,  they  pass  down  the 
remaining  years  "  through  the  cold  gradations  of  decay  "  as 
monuments  to  the  short-sighted  imbecility,  the  ungodly  wasteful- 
ness, the  unpardonable  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  mankind. 

The  mother  is  rendering  a  service  which  should  be  recog- 
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nized  and  for  which  remuneration  must  be  given.  She  must 
receive  payment  and  protection  for  the  great  service  she  renders, 
and  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  service  and  as  a  life  work  for 
which  she  should  be  prepared  and  to  which  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  devote  her  best  years  and  finest  energies.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  economic  freedom  of  womanhood  will  do  more  to 
decrease  infant  mortality  than  will  probably  any  other  measure. 
It  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  build  the  home 
structure.  It  offers  the  supremest  assurance  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State's  greatest  asset,  the  children — its  future  citizens. 

From  every  point  of  view  we  cannot  but  see  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  worth  to  so- 
ciety of  the  healthy  mother.  Furthermore,  this  recognition  must 
be  of  a  substantial  emancipatory  kind.  Lack  of  education  and 
inefficient  misapplied  methods  of  education  are  the  causes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  much  disease  and  many  deaths  among 
the  infants.  It  is  obvious  that  the  training  of  woman  for  mother- 
hood is  practically  not  at  all  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  plan  of  her  education.  The  greatest  function  of 
womanhood,  the  business  of  being  a  mother,  has  been  classed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  organized  preparation,  with  the  work 
of  the  dock-hands  and  street  laborers,  for  it  is  looked  upon,  by 
the  State  and  by  the  individual,  as  the  most  casual  and  hap- 
hazard of  occupations.  Proper  training  for  and  the  endowment 
of  motherhood  are  essential  in  the  reorganization  of  human 
society. 

There  are  very  few  casual  conditions  in  infant  mortality 
which  are  not  traceable  to  these  underlying  factors.  From  them 
arise  ignorance,  poverty  and  unwise  employment.  To  them 
may  be  traced  bad  housing,  insanitation  and  crime;  alcoholism 
and  disease  among  the  parents;  neglect,  bad  feeding,  exposure 
and  disease  of  the  children.  If  we  are  ever  to  realize  results  in 
preventive  work  at  all  worthy  of  our  efforts,  we  must  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  the  fundamental  limitations  and  defects 
of  human  organization.  Essential  to  the  real  solution  of  our 
social  problems  are  a  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent panaceas,  a  willingness  to  study  and  face  the  problems  so 
insistently  demanding  solution,  a  courageous  application  to  our 
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social  defects  of  radical  principles  of  reorganization.  Funda- 
mental to  true  progress  are  the  fostering  of  a  *'  sense  of  the 
State  "  among  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  the  social  or  group  treatment  of  society's  sores, 
and  above  all,  a  faith  in  and  actual  use  of  the  principles  of 
brotherhood,  love  and  mutual  understanding,  best  exemplified  for 
humanity  and  taught  to  the  world  by  the  Great  Prophet  of  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 


HAWORTH   PARSONAGE 

LiZETTE  WOODWORTH  ReESE 

A  NARROW,  old  scarred  house,  set  in  a  stare 
At  the  old  graves  that  crumble  to  its  door; 
You  cannot  think  that  it  has  known  of  yore 
An  April  weather,  or  a  thing  so  fair 
As  the  small  lanthorn  of  a  daffodil, 
Swung  down  the  silver  alleys  of  the  rain, 
Save  as  a  rumor  blown  along  the  pane. 
That  did  but  pass,  and  leave  it  vacant  still. 
Deep-memoried  it  stands,  as  in  a  gust 
Of  yesterdays,  that  beats  about  it  all — 
To  some  dim  poignancy  of  music  thinned — 
And  now  is  tears,  now  laughters  gone  to  dust. 
There,  of  a  sudden,  beyond  the  churchyard  wall, 
The  three  hushed  sisters  passing  through  the  wind! 


DRAMATIC    ART   AND    THE    GREAT    SOCIETY 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson 

THE  term  The  Great  Society  is  appropriated  from  Gra- 
ham Wallas's  stimulating  book  *  recently  published,  as 
a  title  by  which  to  denominate  the  wide  and  yet  com- 
plex substance  of  the  modern  world  state.  The  Great  Society, 
to  use  Mr.  Wallas's  words,  is  in  process  of  formation  out  of  the 
breaking  up  of  past  organization  into  new  formulas,  whereby 
"  men  find  themselves  working  and  thinking  and  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  an  environment  which,  both  in  its  world-wide  extension, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  all  sides  of  human  existence,  is 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world."  One  of  the  first 
characteristics  of  the  Great  Society  is  that  in  its  organization  it 
Ignores  national  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  creation  of  the  solid 
structure  of  a  more  balanced  society.  Of  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  society  President  Wilson  speaks  when  he  writes,  "  We  live 
for  our  own  age — an  age  like  Shakespeare's,  when  an  old  world 
is  passing  away,  a  new  world  coming  in — an  age  of  new  specula- 
tion and  every  new  adventure  of  the  mind;  a  full  stage,  an  in- 
tricate plot,  a  universal  play  of  passion,  an  outcome  no  man  can 
foresee." 

To  the  eye  of  the  historian  the  gradual  emergence  of  the 
Great  Society  above  and  through  the  jangle  of  jealous  claims  is 
a  clearly  marked  progress.  It  has  been  implicit  in  all  the  proc- 
esses, whether  of  struggle  or  of  peaceful  readjustment,  by  which 
the  modern  era  has  been  prepared.  And  the  movement  has 
gone  far  enough  to  show  some  of  its  results  in  philosophy,  lit- 
erature and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  government.  Quite  as  inter- 
esting as  the  expanding  boundary  lines  of  human  understanding 
are  the  Increasing  complexities  of  relationship  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  world.  For  If  change  has  come  about  It  has  not 
been  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  large  magnitudes.  The  individual 
himself  has  become  a  different  thing,  in  sensibilities.  In  respon- 
sibilities, in  quick  and  subtle  reflection  of  his  expanding  environ- 
ment.    In  so  far  as  a  price  has  had  to  be  paid  for  the  coming 

*  The   Great  Society,  by  Graham   Wallas.      (Macmillan,   1914.) 
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of  the  new  order,  it  is  a  price  paid  by  the  individual.  Yet  so 
far  he  is  almost  without  a  voice.  He  is  the  mute  creator  and 
participant  in  a  large  unfolding  he  does  not  understand,  the 
changes  of  which  have  left  him  stunned  and  inarticulate.  Is  he 
to  remain  forever  voiceless?  If  not,  what  is  the  instrument 
which  shall  give  him  speech?  It  is  to  answer  this  question,  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which,  it  is  believed,  the  individual  is 
already  securing  self  expression  in  the  working  out  of  the  larger 
destinies,  that  this  paper  is  written. 

Wallas  sees  modern  society  as  the  result  of  the  restless  inter- 
play of  the  individual  dispositions  of  men,  too  often  baulking 
each  other  and  causing  unrest.  Against  the  waste  and  frustra- 
tion of  dispositions  there  are  set  up  in  society  the  functions  of 
organization.  Of  these  Wallas  mentions  two,  the  Will  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Thought  organization.  These  are  directed  to 
securing  the  ends  of  social  economy,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
the  economy  of  individual  happiness.  So  far  the  nice  balance 
between  the  whole  and  the  part  seems  to  be  maintained,  until 
one  remembers  that  there  are  other  activities  of  the  individual 
disposition  that  are  not  represented  by  will  and  thought,  and 
are  not  accessible  to  the  mechanics  of  their  organization.  These 
are  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  activities,  which,  when  set  in 
motion  by  organization,  become  social  art. 

It  is  the  theory  of  this  paper  that  dramatic  art  goes  very 
deeply  to  the  heart  of  the  social  phenomena  of  any  time;  that  it 
is  more  than  a  reflection  of  forces.  It  is  an  initiating  force  by 
means  of  whose  concreteness  and  lucidity  the  issues  of  the  age 
are  clarified.  In  other  words  it  is  the  theory  that  drama  is  a 
form  of  the  emotion  organization  which  is  doing  its  share  in 
the  realization  of  the  Great  Society. 

Of  all  the  arts  whose  function  it  is  to  reflect  the  phenomena 
of  society,  dramatic  art  is  the  most  immediately  sensitive  to  an 
expression  of  society  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  drama  is  created  of 
the  substance  of  society  signified  in  a  refined  and  pointed  epi- 
tome. It  deals  with  men  in  groups  and  as  parts  of  groups,  and 
the  individual  must  be  shown  in  all  his  intricate  adaptation  to  a 
social  design.  It  is  the  fortune  of  dramatic  art  that  it  must  be 
social,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  individual.     A  law  of 
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being  of  drama  Is  that  its  individuals  shall  be  clear — not  merely 
as  clear  as  life  under  the  imperfect  observation  of  every  day, 
but  seen  clearly  as  if  under  a  magnifying  glass.  Rostand  indi- 
cates this  requirement  when  he  speaks,  in  the  Prologue  to 
Chantecler,  of  the  proscenium  as  a  great  convex  glass  between 
the  audience  and  the  play. 

These  laws  of  drama  are  of  some  importance,  for  they  reflect 
the  law  of  social  man  himself — that  he  is  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  part.  The  readiness  of  dramatic  art  to  express  this  duality 
of  function  gives  it  a  great  opportunity  in  expounding  present- 
day  social  conditions.  It  raises  dramatic  art  to  a  favorable 
position  beside  the  social  sciences,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some 
carries  it  even  beyond  sociology  and  psychology  in  keenness 
and  quickness  of  apprehension.  For  it  is  the  ever-present  danger 
of  the  sciences  of  humanity  that  they  become  purely  theoretical, 
fail  to  see  the  man  for  men,  and  miss  entirely  the  individual 
in  his  hair-spring  balances.  But  an  art  cannot  so  fail  and  re- 
main. It  is  in  all  times  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  study 
the  trees  whereby  he  is  to  come  to  know  the  forest,  to  study  the 
world  in  the  microcosm  of  the  man,  nay  more,  as  Meredith  has 
said,  from  some  slight  hint  of  the  straws  to  feel  the  winds  of 
March  when  they  do  not  blow. 

To  the  opportunities  of  this  art  the  dramatists  of  the  last 
two  generations  have  not  been  slow  to  rise.  Unrecognized  ex- 
perts, because  experts  only  in  art  and  not  in  practical  affairs, 
they  have  still  created  for  us  models  of  the  new  world  ere  this 
has  appeared,  and  have  sought  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men 
for  the  simple  tragedies,  the  poignant  pains  that  foretold  a  new 
social  birth.  Pressed  on  by  the  imperatives  of  their  art,  they 
have  for  years  been  writing  plays  about  a  new-world  patriotism 
that  has  not  yet  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  average  citizen,  for 
which,  before  a  duller  world  had  felt  the  need,  they  had  heard 
the  call  and  registered  the  promise. 

Long  before  peace  tribunals  had  even  been  heard  of  between 
nations,  men  of  the  theatre  were  jumping  the  fences  at  national 
boundaries  to  sell  their  own  or  secure  their  neighbors'  wares. 
The  particular  way  in  which  this  was  done  may  not  have  added 
to  the  comity  of  nations,  but  there  was  something  in  the  free 
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give  and  take  of  the  artist  that  showed  that  to  him  national 
boundaries  were  of  little  concern.  The  minstrels  wandered  from 
nation  to  nation  before  the  different  "  nations  "  were  established 
at  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  travelling  players  of  Shake- 
speare's time  in  Germany  were  the  commercial  travellers  of  a 
dramatic  impulse  that  was  in  two  centuries  to  encircle  the  world. 
It  has  always  been  considered  proper  to  steal  another  nation's 
amusement  or  another  nation's  art  when  national  prejudice  or 
national  ethics  would  not  permit  this  with  other  wares.  Eng- 
land was  appropriating  French  dramatic  ideas  and  the  plots  of 
Voltaire  at  the  time  when  Goldsmith's  Follower  was  well  express- 
ing the  English  attitude  toward  the  French  in  his  "  Damn  the 
French,  the  parle-vousJ^  During  the  nineteenth  century  Ger- 
many was  the  source  of  much  of  the  melodrama  of  England 
and  America,  as  well  as  of  hundreds  of  farces  appropriated 
bodily.  Out  of  France  came  so  many  plays  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  that  Paris  became  the  dramatic  capital  of  the 
world  and  London  and  New  York  were  her  parasites.  Now 
clearly  such  internationalism  as  this  is  inverted  and  paradoxical. 
For  this  was  but  brigandage,  and  brigandage  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  existence  of  national  walls.  Between  nations  a 
wall  is  as  likely  to  be  a  retreat  after  a  stealing  foray,  a  safe 
vantage  for  plunder,  as  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  defence.  If  the 
dramatist  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  probably  justified  his  actions 
on  the  theory  that  the  foreigner  should  provide  the  art  and 
amusement  in  the  same  way  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  our 
taxes.  That  the  reasoning  is  false  in  both  cases  probably  did 
not  trouble  him.  The  nation  that  pays  its  own  taxes  gets  its 
own  profits,  and  the  nation  that  provides  its  own  art  draws  deep 
breaths  of  life. 

But  like  most  paradoxes  this  one  turns  upon  itself,  and  if 
you  hold  it  up  you  find  it  not  so  astounding,  its  showing  not  so 
reprehensible.  For  these  men  were  doing  just  what  would  be 
done  if  national  lines  and  all  other  self-defeating  divisions  were 
swept  away.  They  were  laying  channels  of  ideas  across  the 
world.  It  is  foolish  to  lay  an  embargo  on  ideas,  foolish  be- 
cause futile.  These  men  of  the  theatre  were  acting  according 
to  that  common  sense  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  art.     They 
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were  using  one  false  system  to  outwit  and  combat  another  false 
system.  They  recognized  as  men  always  have  and  always  will 
that  art  belongs  to  the  first  comer.  And  considerations  of  hold- 
ing In  fee  simple  hardly  complicate  the  case.  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  bolster  up  the  theory  of  property  Into 
doing  service  in  matters  that  are  not  property  matters.  Art  is 
not  property.  Art  is  free.  And  the  dramatist,  hiding  himself 
behind  the  wall  of  nationality,  plucking  off  his  neighbor's  wares, 
is  acting  in  the  name  of  that  larger  freedom.  We  may  not  like 
the  sound  of  the  theory,  and  the  neighbor  may  not  have  been 
educated  to  appreciate  its  practice.  But  whatever  the  neighbor 
may  have  thought,  the  wares  did  not  suffer.  Through  the  ex- 
change of  art  the  exchange  of  civilization  was  facilitated,  and 
national  lines  became  just  so  much  dimmer  on  the  slate. 

For  the  time  came  when  the  sluice  gates  of  ideas  between 
nation  and  nation  had  to  be  opened,  and  dramatic  art  provided 
an  ever  deeper  and  wider  channel.  It  was  Hebbel  who  said 
that  in  the  same  sense  that  the  idea  is  the  substance  of  the 
modern  State,  so  is  the  idea  the  centre  of  the  play,  "  the  primary 
condition  of  everything."  As  long  as  the  play  Is  restricted  in 
technical  requirements  the  play  is  dead.  But  once  free  the  play 
to  the  expression  of  the  idea,  and  it  overleaps  all  boundaries, 
even  the  restrictions  of  national  lines.  So  It  is  that  an  era  that 
has  been  most  marked  with  ideas  in  drama  has  been  also  marked 
with  the  demolition  of  national  lines  in  the  substance  of 
dramatic  art.  The  romanticism  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  the  nationalism  of  Hugo,  and  Klelst,  and 
Oehlenschlager.  The  drama  of  ideas  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury brought  the  Internationalism,  the  Great  Society,  of  Ibsen, 
Hauptmann,  and  Shaw. 

The  substance  of  recent  drama  has  been  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  reorganization  of  society  In  relations  tran- 
scending national  lines.  When  a  play  has  been  directed  specifi- 
cally to  a  national  prejudice,  as  Du  Manner's  An  Englishman's 
Home,  and  certain  pro-militaristic  plays  of  France  and  Germany, 
its  life  has  been  a  flare  like  a  rocket,  and  a  speedy  extinction. 
It  has  not  been  found  to  be  of  use  even  in  the  passionate  but 
clear-seeing  days  of  war.    But  the  plays  on  the  larger  issues,  the 
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more  fundamental  social  problems,  have  gone  on  and  on  to 
increasing  power.  Whether  it  be  the  unsolved  enigma  of  in- 
dustrial justice  of  The  Weavers,  and  Strife;  the  call  for  more 
judicious  self-evaluation  in  the  light  of  one's  larger  responsibili- 
ties of  Hervieu's  Connais-Toi,  or  the  panorama  of  the  flowing 
generations  in  the  same  writer's  La  Course  dii  Flambeau; 
whether  it  be  the  demand  for  the  strong  hand  in  the  grasping 
of  democracy's  problems,  which  are  the  problems  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  people  themselves,  as  in  Brieux's  Maternite  and 
Les  Avaries;  the  call  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  in  be- 
half of  social  justice,  as  in  La  Robe  Rouge  and  Justice;  the  plea 
of  the  individual  to  be  permitted  to  live  his  life,  which  is  a 
motive  from  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  to  Schnitzler,  or  the  counter 
plea  of  the  intellectual  ascetic,  as  in  Granville  Barker's  Waste; 
whether  it  be  feminism,  viewed  sympathetically  by  Ibsen,  with 
terror  and  loathing  by  Strindberg;  the  emphasis  is  all  the  same. 
It  is  of  the  Great  Society  rather  than  the  nation,  of  the  genera- 
tions that  move  toward  one  event,  rather  than  of  the  little  groups 
that  frustrate  and  retard.  These  are  questions  that  are  no  more 
German  than  French;  no  more  American  than  Japanese.  The 
new  drama  is  cosmopolitan  in  a  sense  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
predatory  drama  of  the  past,  quite  consciously  concerned  with 
men  as  social  units  rather  than  with  men  as  Englishmen  or  Danes. 
This  ignoring  of  national  lines  in  dramatic  art  is  no  insignifi- 
cant thing.  It  is  a  precipitation  of  the  problems  that  the  world 
is  grappling  with,  while  as  yet  unconscious  of  their  larger  im- 
plication. In  treating  them  and  illuminating  them,  dramatic 
art  is  making  itself  an  agency  in  the  *'  Will  organization " 
and  "  Thought  organization  "  which  are  already  recreating  so- 
ciety on  more  extensive  foundations. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  dramatic  art  is  for  this  alone. 
If  it  stopped  with  this  service,  it  could  be  considered  only  as  an 
instrument  of  thought  distribution  like  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine. The  dramatist  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  his  art  has  not 
a  higher  purpose.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  real  service  of 
dramatic  art  will  lie  in  revealing  the  hidden  secrets  of  the 
"  atomic  change,"  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which  the  Great  So- 
ciety is  to  be  erected  on  the  individual  hearts  of  men.     No 
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change  comes  without  struggle,  least  of  all  the  change  that 
means  the  giving  up  of  the  immediate  bulwark  of  narrow  social 
support  in  class  or  nation  for  the  larger  and  more  intangible 
good.  For  these  supports  men  will  fight  as  for  their  lives.  And 
they  have  been  fighting  and  gradually  giving  away.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  generalized  struggle.  All  struggle  is  imme- 
diate and  individual,  and  social  pain  comes  home  to  the  man  to 
suffer.  He  who  would  understand  the  process  by  which  the 
Great  Society  comes  about  must  study  it  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual men,  way-breakers,  for  the  most  part,  who  sum  up  in 
themselves  the  generalized  contests.  And  for  such  understand- 
ing no  science  is  adequate.  There  is  required  the  discerning 
insight  of  an  art,  and  it  has  been  no  accident  that  the  art  that  has 
been  most  serviceable  in  this  respect  has  been  dramatic  art. 
Hauptmann  dedicates  one  of  his  plays  to  "  those  who  have  lived 
it,"  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  dedication  was  lim- 
ited to  a  German  audience. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  dramatists  of  the  last 
generation  the  greatest  have  been  those  who  in  their  own  per- 
sons have  reflected  this  conflict.  The  indispensable  require- 
ment of  the  great  dramatist  is  that  he  should  be  dramatist  sec- 
ond, that  he  should  first  be  citizen.  The  substance  of  his  art  de- 
mands this.  And  the  true  dramatist  has  been  so  much  a  creature 
of  his  age  that  he  has  been  incapable  of  permitting  the  means  to 
be  more  important  than  the  end,  the  part  than  the  whole.  Ibsen, 
Hauptmann,  Tolstoy,  Maeterlinck,  even  Synge,  stand  out  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  overtopping  their  positions  as  dramatists. 
And  some  of  these  in  their  own  persons  paid  the  price  of  their 
world  citizenship  by  the  loss  of  position  and  prestige  in  the 
nation.  Ibsen  in  exile  in  Rome  joins  with  the  older  Hugo  os- 
tracised from  Paris,  and  these  join  Zola  and  Tolstoy,  lonely  in 
their  own  homelands,  and  with  them  the  strange,  silent  Irish- 
man named  Synge,  who  loved  Ireland  much  but  loved  truth  more 
and  could  not  blind  himself  with  the  Gaelic  illusion. 

The  struggle  between  the  last  hosts  of  nationalism  and  the 
coming  order  of  the  new  State  runs  throughout  modern  drama. 
It  is  not  always  identified  as  such.  It  may  be  called  the  strug- 
gle against  the  party,  the  convention,  or  parochiahsm.     "  What 
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is  it,"  Ibsen  seems  to  have  asked,  "  that  is  responsible  for  the 
struggle  against  the  larger  ideas,  the  conception  of  a  nobler  hu- 
manity?" It  is  local  interest,  the  interest  of  party.  "The 
people  at  home  think  parochially,  feel  parochially,  and  regard 
everything  from  the  parochial  point  of  view,"  he  writes  from 
Rome  in  1873.  ^^  was  his  hatred  of  parochialism  that  so 
aroused  Ibsen  against  Norway  when  Denmark  was  fighting 
Germany,  and  finally  led  to  his  exile.  There  the  scorn  for  a 
narrow  provincialism  found  expression  in  Brand  and  in  the 
biting  satire  of  Peer  Gynt.  And  his  plays  were  not  so  much 
campaigns  for  this  reform  or  that,  though  many  reformers  have 
attached  him  to  their  cause,  as  pleas  for  the  larger  outlook,  the 
outlook  freed  from  the  bigotry  of  class  and  caste  and  narrow 
patriotism.  It  is  this  that  makes  some  dull  critics  consider 
Ibsen  inconsistent.  The  dramatist  will  not  play  according  to 
rule.  He  will  strike  out  at  friend  and  foe.  No  sooner  is  a 
cause  nearly  won  than  he  turns  his  bitterest  shafts  on  the  hosts 
of  the  victorious.  A  dramatist  who  was  essentially  Norwegian, 
he  seemed  most  bitter  toward  his  own  people.  How  could  such 
things  be? 

But  Ibsen  was  not  inconsistent.  As  he  himself  said,  "  People 
believe  that  I  have  changed  my  views  in  the  course  of  time. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Every  development  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  altogether  consistent."  He  merely  insisted  on 
carrying  his  thought  to  a  conclusion  without  outside  let  or  hin- 
drance. There  was  but  one  thing  for  his  mind  to  be  true  to, 
and  that  was  to  its  own  processes.  The  greatest  hindrances  to 
thinking  were  party  hindrances,  and  about  the  last  one  left  of 
these  is  the  barrier  of  race  and  nation.  Controlled  by  these,  the 
average  man  will  not  think  his  way  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
ideas.  He  permits  his  thoughts  to  carry  him  only  to  the  bounds 
of  a  narrow  self-interest  and  then  stops.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  so-called  progressive  man,  or  the  politician 
who  wins  favor  by  espousing  a  progressive  cause.  And  so  it 
happened  that  Ibsen,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  real  progres- 
sives, found  himself  in  continual  conflict  with  the  incomplete 
progressivism  of  the  politician.  And  he  considered  it  more  to 
his  purpose  to  attack  this  than  the  consistent  conservatism  of 
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the  Tory.  It  is  the  political-minded  man  who  sees  only  in  terms 
of  the  interests  of  his  own  neighbors,  his  own  clan,  his  own 
division,  who  is  attacked  in  The  Young  Men's  Union  and  The 
Wild  Duck.  For  Ibsen  shows  that  by  building  walls  around 
political  ideals,  by  making  social  justice  stop  at  the  border,  we 
poison  the  heart  of  the  ideal  itself,  and  make  men  forget  how 
to  think.  Unless  a  man  can  think  his  way  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  premises,  though  this  conclusion  may  take  him  round  the 
world,  he  becomes  a  demagogue  and  a  politician.  His  ideals 
are  of  use  only  in  securing  his  own  advantage. 

It  was  this  line  of  thinking,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  stunted 
ideal  of  freedom,  that  made  Ibsen  even  doubt  the  readiness  of 
the  world  for  democracy.  While  men  were  misled,  or  misled 
themselves,  by  narrow  self-interest,  ideals  themselves  were  prosti- 
tuted wares  and  patriotism  was  a  cloak  to  cover  pettiness  and 
selfishness.  To  him  the  end  of  all  the  struggles,  the  successive 
ascents,  would  be  spelled  in  terms  of  the  larger  nobility  of  hu- 
manity. A  woman  was  not  first  and  foremost  wife  and  mother, 
a  man  was  not  first  and  foremost  party-man  or  Norwegian;  he 
was  a  free-born  member  of  the  new  estate,  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

That  this  new  estate  would  come  only  by  struggle  Ibsen 
knew,  and  he  and  other  dramatists  have  made  it  their  affair  to 
study  the  struggles  by  which  it  comes  about.  And  these  are 
usually  represented  in  terms  of  the  individual  man,  keen  seeing, 
free  thinking,  fearless  in  will,  against  the  congregated  hosts  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  narrower  organization.  For  the  spirit  of 
self-interest  fights  to  the  last  ditch  for  the  benefits  of  class,  and 
finds  high-sounding  phrases  by  which  to  denominate  the  strug- 
gle. Shakespeare  showed  in  Coriolanus  that  the  first  fruits  of 
high  ideals  improperly  assimilated  is  mob  spirit.  The  mob  is 
the  social  demagogue,  the  social  self-seeker,  fed  on  the  fine 
phrases  of  a  liberty  not  swayed  by  intelligence.  In  our  own 
times  mob  has  become  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  social  phenom- 
ena, and  as  such  has  become  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  drama. 
In  one  guise  or  another  mob  appears  in  a  large  percentage  of  the 
significant  social  plays  of  the  present.  It  is  either  villain,  or 
chorus,  or  malevolent  destiny.    Usually  mob  is  a  blind  unreason- 
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ing  force  misled  by  good  but  local  ideas.  As  such  it  appears  in 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Echegaray's  The  Great  Galeoto,  and 
Hervieu's  Les  Paroles  Restent.  What  is  this  mob,  and  in  what 
is  its  awful  potency?  Almost  without  fail,  as  the  dramatists 
have  it,  it  is  the  product  of  parochialism,  of  the  narrow  view. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  thinking  that  starts  right,  and  stops  at 
some  artificial  boundary.  The  mob  is  the  product  of  the  sec- 
tionalized  passion  of  freedom.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  real  freedom  is  not  intrenched  aristocracy, 
but  the  people  blinded  and  deceived  by  the  promise  of  the  profits 
of  license.  How  often  national  interest  means  but  this,  how 
often  the  emancipated  man  finds  himself  in  conflict  with  the  evil 
genius  of  parochialism,  how  great  the  power  of  the  mob  in  fo- 
menting international  misunderstanding  the  dramatists  have  not 
failed  to  show.  Nor  have  they  failed  to  reveal  the  particularly 
hard  price  the  public  man  has  to  pay  who  stands  out  against 
their  demands.  "  '  Ware  mob.  More,"  says  Mendip  to  the  hero 
of  Galsworthy's  The  Mob,  and  the  outcome  of  More's  ideal- 
istic defence  of  the  larger  citizenship  shows  how  pertinent  is  the 
warning.  A  striking  commentary  on  art  and  life  and  their  inter- 
changeable values  comes  in  the  tragic  parallelism  between  the 
murder  of  Frithlof,  the  disciple  of  Peace  in  Zangwill's  The  War 
God,  by  a  zealous  revolutionist,  fevered  with  the  passion  of  the 
nation,  and  the  recent  murder  of  Jean  Jaures  by  a  tragically 
misled  patriot. 

But  recent  drama  has  not  altogether  been  concerned  with  the 
poignancy  of  the  readjustments  to  the  Great  Society.  There  are 
some  who  are  hardy  enough  to  laugh  at  the  little  pretensions  of 
the  patriots.  To  Shaw  what  we  call  patriotism  is  but  another 
kind  of  sentimentality,  a  little  lower  than  personal  sentimen- 
tality because  so  often  profitable,  but  like  all  sentimentality  a 
vice  cloaked  in  virtue.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  has  been  the 
effort  of  Shaw's  life  to  conceal  that  he  has  a  warm  heart,  on 
the  theory,  perhaps,  that  this  implies  a  present  "  goodness  "  too 
often  Inconsistent  with  the  far  and  lasting  "  Good."  For  the 
same  reason  Shaw  tries  to  conceal  that  he  Is  in  his  heart  a  sterling 
patriot  in  the  very  best  meaning  of  that  misused  term.  It  has 
been  Shaw's  business  to  puncture  not  only  the  sentiment  of  love, 
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but  as  well  the  illusion  of  the  dominant  race,  of  the  master-man, 
of  Napoleon  and  Caesar,  of  the  courage  of  war,  and  the  code 
of  "  my  country  right  or  wrong;  always  my  country."  Wit  will 
accomplish  what  force  leaves  undone.  Therefore  Shaw  has  ven- 
tured far  beyond  the  footsteps  of  Ibsen  to  withering  scorn  of 
the  pretentiousness  of  isolation.  When  a  nation  is  most  vain- 
glorious, most  self-righteous,  his  shaft  will  strike.  Is  the  virtue 
but  for  home  consumption?  he  asks.  Then  it  is  a  sorry  virtue. 
Perhaps  it  is  spiritual  penuriousness.  Chesterton  tells  that  when 
some  one  upheld  the  doctrine  that  as  conquerors  the  English 
must  be  ruthless,  Shaw  answered,  "  What  a  light  this  principle 
throws  on  the  defeat  of  the  tender  Dervish,  the  compassionate 
Zulu,  and  the  morbidly  humane  Boxer  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy 
savages  of  England,  France,  and  Germany."  The  parochial- 
ism that  Ibsen  vigorously  combats,  that  Hauptmann  ignores, 
Shaw  punctures  with  scornful  shafts  of  vision. 

To-day  the  cause  of  international  understanding  has  gone  so 
far,  in  theory  at  least,  that  some  dramatists  have  particularized 
the  problem  into  a  specific  study  of  peace  between  nations.  Zang- 
will's  The  JVar  God,  Galsworthy's  The  Mob,  and  many  other 
less  notable  plays  have  made  effective  pleas  for  international 
patience  and  forbearance.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  these 
plays  have  not  had  some  influence.  But  it  is  a  question,  after 
all,  whether  they  do  not  in  the  form  in  which  the  problem  is 
presented  conduce  more  to  a  sense  of  nationalism  than  of  the 
social  outlook  of  the  larger  units.  As  they  stand  they  are  pleas 
to  the  nation  rather  than  effective  instruments  in  an  organiza- 
tion transcending  the  nation.  Those  plays  which  will  do  most 
for  the  cause  of  the  Great  Society  are  the  ones  which  consider 
its  problems  as  present  and  living  problems,  not  necessarily  Iden- 
tified with  precise  national  relationships,  but  in  magnitude  and 
complexity  rising  to  the  higher  estate.  For  the  Great  Society 
will  not  come  by  international  enactment.  It  will  come  by  the 
broadening  and  fusing  of  social  interests  over  the  world.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  in  speaking  a  world  lan- 
guage on  the  things  of  the  spirit  accomplished  more  for  world 
understanding  than  such  a  specific  document,  epoch-making 
though  it  was,  as  Baroness  von  Suttner's  Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 
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It  Is  the  dramatist's  business  to  see  things  a  little  more  as 
they  are  than  as  they  should  be.  The  present  is  always  the 
substance  of  his  art.  But  there  is  always  this  to  be  remembered: 
In  keeping  his  crises  always  fresh,  in  making  his  substance  of 
the  vital  contests  of  forward-looking  men,  rather  than  of  the 
outworn  contests  that  have  lost  their  force,  he  does  much  to 
show  us  the  coming  state.  The  writing  of  the  true  play  is  largely 
a  process  of  demolition  of  safeguards,  of  conventions,  of  regu- 
lations, and  must-nots.  So  closely  must  a  play  be  knit  that  all 
that  is  formal  and  artificial  must  be  destroyed.  And  one  of  the 
first  lessons  the  dramatist  learns  of  his  art  is  that  there  are  few, 
very  few,  psychological  divisions  by  nations.  To  the  extent  that 
he  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  man  that  man's  nativity  disappears. 
And  dramatic  art  speaks  the  same  messages  in  all  languages  and 
to  all  peoples.  To-day  Max  Reinhardt  comes  to  New  York, 
Gordon  Craig  practises  his  art  in  Italy.  Russia  is  teaching  the 
world  new  lessons  for  its  theatre.  There  are  no  boundary  lines 
for  dramatic  art  save  those  supplied  by  its  own  nature,  the  lines 
that  are  drawn  by  its  inherent  demand  for  truth  and  beauty. 
By  the  calls  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  of  his  citizenship,  the 
dramatist  knows,  as  Shaw  says,  "  that  Man  grows  through  the 
ages,  he  finds  himself  bolder  by  the  growth  of  his  spirit  (if  I 
may  so  name  the  unknown),  and  dares  more  and  more  to  love 
and  trust  instead  of  to  fear  and  fight." 


THE    IRISH    LITERARY    MOVEMENT 

Padraic  Colum 

THE  year  1840  dates  the  appearance  of  the  first  Anglo- 
Irish  writers.  Of  course,  Ireland  had  produced  able 
writers  of  English  before  that  time,  and  the  names 
of  Swift,  Berkeley,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan  and  Maria 
Edgeworth  will  come  immediately  to  the  mind.  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  write  out  of  an  Irish  consciousness.  Moore  wrote 
out  of  a  national  consciousness  but  without  knowing  anything 
of  its  depth  or  its  intensity.* 

At  the  date  mentioned  the  people  were  in  the  main  Gaelic 
or  Irish  speakers.  They  possessed  a  literature  that  was  very 
original  and  very  distinct  from  English.  But  they  were  turning 
away  from  their  native  language  and  their  native  culture.  The 
Catholic  Seminary  at  Maynooth  had  been  founded,  and  the 
Irish  hierarchy  had  decided  to  make  it  a  purely  Enghsh-speak- 
ing  institution.  And  then,  following  O'Connell,  the  people  had 
been  drawn  into  a  political  agitation  that  was  conducted  by 
English  speakers.  When  the  young  intellectuals  like  Davis 
thought  of  an  Irish  national  culture,  it  seemed  natural  to  them 
that  this  distinctive  culture  should  be  in  English.  It  was  Davis 
who  told  the  Irish  people  that  they  should  realize  their  na- 
tionality in  other  forms  than  the  political — "  A  nationality  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter — a  nationality  which  may  come 
to  be  stamped  upon  our  manners,  and  literature,  and  our  deeds." 
So  he  wrote  in  the  prospectus  of  the  first  journal  t  that  advocated 

*  An  English  writer  of  Moore's  time  denounced  as  dangerous  the  song  that 
begins  "  Avenging  and  Bright  Fell  the  Swift  Sword  of  Erin  On  those  whom 
the  brave  Sons  of  Usna  betrayed."  At  present  one  has  to  wonder  what  political 
incitement  there  was  in  alluding  to  an  episode  in  Ireland's  pre-Christian  history. 
But  the  English  writer  was  not  wrong,  for  the  people  who  heard  Moore's  song 
had  been  trained  to  know  that  the  weapon  and  the  deed  were  symbolic.  "  Aveng- 
ing and  bright,"  like  several  of  Moore's  other  songs,  is  really  a  version  of  the 
"  secret  song "  that  persists  through  Gaelic  and  Anglo-Irish  poetry — the  song 
that  whispers  of  the  return  of  power  to  the  defeated  race.  Moore's  songs  were 
written  to  music  that  is  really  national — the  proud  and  sad  traditional  Irish 
music.  And  by  following  the  rhythm  of  this  music  he  reproduced  in  several 
instances  the  characteristics  of  Gaelic  verse. 

f  2'he  Nation,  first  issue,  1842. 
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the  creation  of  an  Irish  culture.  And  later  on  he  told  the 
people: 

"  The  popular  organization  is  too  exclusively  political.  It 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  national  liter- 
ature, vivid  with  the  memories  and  hopes  of  a  thoughtful  and 
impassioned  people.  It  may  guide  and  encourage  our  country- 
men, not  only  in  all  which  concerns  their  libraries  and  lectures, 
but  in  what  is  of  greater  importance,  their  music,  their  paintings, 
their  public  sports,  those  old  schools  of  faith  and  valor." 

I  have  found  a  very  keen  criticism  of  Davis's  programme  in 
a  letter  that  a  friend  wrote  him.*  The  leaven  of  culture  that 
Davis  would  introduce  into  Irish  life  was  being  resisted  by  a 
coarseness  that  had  been  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity : 

"  The  curse  of  our  age  in  Ireland  is  that  only  the  coarse 
agencies  are  employed  upon  Irish  society.  The  British  Power 
governs  by  coarse  terrorism;  the  Irish  democracy  seeks  to  vindi- 
cate itself  by  a  coarse  O'Connell-born  demogoguism;  Irish  indi- 
vidual ambition  has  coarse  and  palpable  objects — it  courts  broad 
notoriety  instead  of  permanent  fame,  and  aims  at  table-talk 
celebrity  instead  of  the  glory  that  springs  from  the  acclaim  of 
posterity.  Irish  religion  is  coarse — witness  the  Calvinism  of 
the  miscalled  Church  of  England  prevalent  in  Ireland,  the  utili- 
tarianism of  the  Unitarians,  and  the  unpoetical  as  well  as  the 
unphilosophical  dogmatism  of  Catholicism.  The  last  is  pro- 
portionately the  best  in  Ireland,  and  most  true  to  its  own  ideas. 
Again  oratory  more  than  poetry  and  philosophy  is  worshipped 
by  the  coarse  student-mind  of  Ireland." 

But  in  spite  of  this  all-prevailing  coarseness  a  creative  and 
scholarly  movement  was  inaugurated.  Davis  died  before  he 
could  see  anything  but  the  beginning  of  it.  Then  came  the  double 
famine  of  1 846-1 847.  This  swept  away  a  culture  that  Davis 
and  his  friends  barely  acknowledged — the  Gaelic  culture  that  had 
lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  A  million  of  people  were  destroyed 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  country  was  altered.  Gaelic  literature 
had  been  contained  in  manuscripts  and  in  the  memories  of  peas- 

*  The  writer's  name  was  Maddyn.  The  letter  was  published  in  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duflfy's  Life  of  Davis. 
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ant  scholars  and  poets.  The  manuscripts  were  scattered  and 
the  old  people,  who  were  naturally  the  custodians  of  the  tradi- 
tions, were  swept  away.  Schools  were  established,  and  the 
teaching  of  Irish,  or  the  teaching  of  any  subject  through  Irish, 
was  not  permitted  in  them.  The  English  language  now  entered 
into  nearly  every  cabin  in  Ireland. 


II 

The  poets  and  prose-writers  associated  with  Davis  and  the 
"  Nation  "  movement  are  Gavan  Duffy,  Mangan,  Walsh,  Cal- 
lanan,  John  Mitchel  and  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  Mangan  wrote 
a  wonderfully  eloquent  national  poem  in  Dark  Kosaleen; 
Mitchel  made  the  British  Government  in  Ireland  hateful  in 
some  volumes  of  powerful  prose;  Walsh  and  Callanan  left  a 
few  poems  that  hold  a  real  Gaelic  inspiration,  and  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  primarily  a  statesman  and  a  Sociologist,  wrote 
some  stirring  ballads.  There  was  no  new  literary  movement,  but 
a  succession  of  distinguished  poets  remained — Sir  Samuel  Fergu- 
son, Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  the  poet-scholar  who  is  still  with  us, 
Dr.  George  Sigerson.  Each  of  these  labored  to  make  the  older 
Irish  tradition  better  known.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  treated  the 
old  epic  The  Tain  Bo  Culaigne  as  Tennyson  treated  the  Round 
Table  cycle,  writing  a  series  of  poems  founded  on  different 
episodes.  He  translated  a  few  of  the  modern  folk-songs,  mak- 
ing versions  which  in  a  few  cases — in  Cean  Duv  Deelish,  in 
Cashel  of  Munster,  and  in  Paisteen  Finn — have  the  beauty  and 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Aubrey  de  Vere  wrote  Catholic 
poetry,  but  the  two  poems  that  deal  with  Celtic  life  in  Ireland — 
Bard  Ethell  and  The  Wedding  of  the  Clans — represent  his 
strongest  work.  Dr.  Sigerson  made  metrical  renderings  of 
Irish  poetry  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
collection.  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gaul,  was  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  new  Irish  literature.  Anglo-Irish  literature  and 
Celtic  research  have  a  close  connection.  Scholars  had  been 
working  at  the  remains  of  Celtic  literature  since  MacPherson 
had  published  the  medley  which  he  called  The  Poems  of  Ossian. 
In  Ireland  the  Ossianic  Society  had  printed  volumes  of  authentic 
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"  Ossianic "  literature  and  the  two  scholars  O'Donovan  and 
O'Curry  had  labored  to  show  what  the  Irish  manuscripts  actu- 
ally contained.  In  Ireland  the  scholar's  texts  were  being  treated 
as  new  material  for  poetry. 

But  let  us  get  to  the  new  departure  in  Anglo-Irish  literature. 
In  the  'eighties  Ireland  had  entered  on  another  political  move- 
ment. Her  people  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  tolerate  no  longer  the  disastrous  land  system  that  the 
English  conquest  had  imposed  upon  the  country.  What  has 
been  called  the  Irish  Land  War  now  began.  This  struggle  did 
not  have  any  influence  on  literature  until  the  next  generation. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  plays  of  peasant  life  that  are  now 
being  produced,  we  shall  have  to  remember  this.  The  young 
men  related  to  the  peasantry  have  memories  of  victory,  but 
they  have  also  critical  eyes  for  the  conditions  left  after  the 
agrarian  revolution. 

An  internecine  conflict  accompanied  the  Land  War.  The 
Parnell  split  had  turned  Nationalist  Ireland  into  two  bitterly 
opposed  factions.  Their  quarrel  filled  many  Irish  people  with 
despair:  they  thought  that  while  these  battles  were  being  fought 
the  soul  of  Ireland  was  being  destroyed.  The  people  who 
thought  like  this  tried  to  form  an  organization  that  would  draw 
people  together  in  the  interests  of  Irish  culture.  Their  aspira- 
tion was  fulfilled  in  the  Gaelic  League. 

Ill 

In  the  'nineties  four  writers  had  appeared  who  were  known 
to  stand  for  distinct  ideas — Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  George  Russell,  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady.  Mr.  Yeats  stood 
for  personality  in  life  and  letters;  Mr.  George  Russell  for  a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  world.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  for  the 
"  Irish-Ireland  "  idea — that  is  for  an  Ireland  thinking,  speaking 
and  writing  in  Irish;  and  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  heroic  element  in  Irish  tradition  and  history.  Mr. 
Yeats  issued  a  poetical  manifesto  with  the  book  he  published 
in  1892.  He  was  not  going  to  write  Nationalist  propagandist 
poetry — the  sort  of  poetry  that  Davis  and  his  followers  wrote 
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In  the  'forties;  he  was  going  to  speak  of  beautiful  things  and 
wise  things,  knowing  that  these  were  really  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  Ireland. 

Know,  that  I  would  accounted  be 

True  brother  of  that  company 

Who  sang  to  sweeten  Ireland's  wrong, 

Ballad   and   story,   rann   and   song; 

Nor  be  I  any  less  of  them, 

Because  the  red-rose-bordered  hem 

Of  her  whose  history  began 

Before  God  made  the  angelic  clan. 

Trails  all  about  the  written  page; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  may  I   less  be  counted  one 
With   Davis,    Mangan,    Ferguson, 
Because  to  him  who  ponders  well. 
My  rhymes  more  than  their  rhyming  tell 
Of  the  dim  wisdoms  old  and  deep. 
That  God  gives  unto  man  in  sleep. 

A  book  published  in  1888  had  contained  the  poem  that  had 
made  Mr.  Yeats  known — The  Wanderings  of  Usheen.  This 
new  poem  brought  back  the  spirit  of  the  real  "  Ossianic  "  poetry 
— passionate  delight  in  the  appearance  of  nature,  vehement  lam- 
entation for  the  fact  of  death  and  decay. 

In  what  far  kingdoms  do  you  go 
Ah,  Fenians  with  the  spear  and  bow? 
Or  are  ye  phantoms  white  as  snow 
Whose  lips  had  life's  most  prosperous  glow? 

0  you,  with  whom  in  sloping  valleys 
Or  down  the  dewy  forest  alleys, 

1  chased  at  morn  the  flying  deer. 
With  whom  I  hurled  the  hurrying  spear 
And  heard  the  foeman's  bucklers  rattle 
And  broke  the  heaving  ranks  of  battle! 
And  Bran,  Sgeolan  and  Lomair, 
Where  are  you  with  your  long  rough  hair? 
You  go  not  where  the  red  deer  feeds, 
Nor  tear  the  foemen  from  their  steeds. 

Other  poems  about  Ireland's  heroic  period  appeared  In  Mr. 
Yeats's  early  books — notably  the  superb  Death   of  Ciichulain. 
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But  there  were  also  poems  of  homely  Irish  life  that  had  a  new 
and  subtle  beauty — poems  about  fishers  and  fiddlers,  huntsmen 
and  priests.  Later  Mr.  Yeats  published  two  plays,  The  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire  and  The  Countess  Cathleen.  Perhaps  his 
father's  was  the  first  influence  that  turned  this  narrative  poet 
toward  the  writing  of  dramatic  verse.  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  the 
painter,  is  a  sagacious  literary  critic  with  a  remarkable  power 
of  presenting  ideas  in  conversation.  He  always  insisted  that 
the  dramatic  was  the  highest  kind  of  poetry. 

The  books  following — The  Wind  Amongst  the  Reeds  and 
The  Shadowy  Waters — had  an  esoteric  content,  and  Mr.  Yeats 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  poet  of  mysticism.  But  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  wrote  esoteric  verse  from  an  intellectual 
impulse — his  intellect  urged  him  to  conquer  this  new  kingdom. 
The  Irish  mind  is  not  mystical  but  intellectual.  Mr.  Yeats's 
esoteric  poems  show  the  Irish  interest  in  what  is  remote  and 
cryptic.  And  I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  intellectual  element  in 
Blake's  work  that  made  him  Blake's  disciple.* 

But  the  young  Ulster  man  who  sat  beside  him  in  the  Dublin 
Art  School  was  really  a  mystical  poet.  This  was  Mr.  George 
Russell,  who  wrote  short  lyrics  under  the  name  of  "  A.  E." 
Like  all  mystics  this  poet  was  content  to  express  a  single  thought 
— men  are  the  strayed  Heaven-dwellers.  Involved  in  matter 
now,  they  are  creating  a  new  empire  for  the  Spirit.  They  had 
"  willed  in  silence  their  own  doom."  This  idea,  which  might 
belong  to  a  world-religion,  was  put  into  an  Irish  framework 
by  the  poet.  He,  too,  had  been  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  Celtic  civilization,  and  the  old  Irish  mythology  seemed 
to  him  a  fragment  of  the  doctrine  that  was  held  by  the  Indians, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  He  alludes  to  the  Irish  divinities 
as  if  they  were  as  well-known  as  Zeus,  or  Eros,  or  Apollo;  and 
one  would  have  to  know  the  whole  of  Irish  tradition  to  under- 
stand the  references  in  such  a  poem  as  An  Irish  Face.  "  A. 
E.'s  "  vision  is  not  for  all  the  Irish  writers  who  have  come 
under  his  influence.  But  he  has  taught  every  one  of  them  to 
look  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  facts  they  write  about. 

*  William  Blake  was  of  immediate  Irish  descent.  His  grandfather,  who  left 
Ireland,  changed  the  family  name,  the  Gaelic-Irish  O'Neill,  into  the  Norman- 
Irish  Blake. 
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Like  the  two  other  representative  writers,  Mr.  Yeats  and  Dr. 
Hyde,  "  A.  E."  takes  a  part  in  the  public  life  of  Ireland.  He 
was  the  powerful  champion  of  the  workers  in  the  troubles  last 
year,  speaking  on  the  same  platform  with  Mr.  James  Larkin, 
the  Irish  labor  leader.  Like  Mr.  Yeats  and  Dr.  Hyde,  he  is  a 
magnificent  orator,  and,  like  them,  he  can  move  great  crowds 
with  his  speeches.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of 
Irish  painters.  "  A.  E."  is  concerned  with  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  affairs — agriculture;  he  edits  The  Irish  Home- 
stead and  writes  every  week  upon  economics  and  agricultural 
organization. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  has  written  in  Irish  and  in  English,  but 
it  is  his  collection  of  Gaelic  folk-poetry  that  has  most  influenced 
Anglo-Irish  literature.  Dr.  Hyde  came  into  contact  with  the 
Gaelic  tradition,  not  through  books  and  translations,  but  through 
the  speech  and  life  of  a  people.  This  young  poet-scholar  lived 
with  the  fishers  and  farmers  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  was 
made  one  of  themselves.  He  made  a  vast  collection  of  their 
songs — love  songs,  drinking  songs,  political  songs,  religious 
songs.  People  were  angry  with  him  when  he  began  to  publish 
them.  The  Board  of  National  Education  had  decreed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  language  through  the  schools,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  assuring  foreign  investigators  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Irish  literature  except  what  was  silly  or  indecent. 
Not  one  Nationalist  politician  showed  any  anxiety  to  have  Irish 
children  instructed  in  the  only  language  that  many  of  them 
knew — Irish.  When  his  most  beautiful  book  of  Gaelic  folk- 
poetry,  Ahhrain  Gradh  Chuighe  Connacht,  or  The  Love  Songs 
of  Connacht,  was  published,  Nationalist  newspaper  writers  ex- 
claimed in  triumph,  "  Now  we  know  the  sort  of  rubbish  that  the 
factionists  of  the  Gaelic  League  want  us  to  interest  ourselves  in 
instead  of  striving  with  might  and  main  to  have  our  sterling 
patriots  returned  to  the  British  Parliament."  As  a  specimen  of 
Gaelic  folk-poetry  and  as  an  example  of  Dr.  Hyde's  delicacy  in 
translation,  I  transcribe  this  lyric.  It  was  taken  down  from  an 
old  woman  who  lived  in  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  middle  of  a  bog  in 
the  County  of  Roscommon. 
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My  grief  on  the  sea, 
How  the  waves  of  it  roll! 
For  they  come  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul! 

Abandon'd,  forsaken, 
To   grief    and    to   care. 
Will  the  sea  ever  waken 
Relief  from  despair? 

My  grief  and  my  trouble! 
Would  he   and   I  were 
In  the  province  of  Leinster 
Or  County  of  Clare! 

Were  I  and  my  darling — 
O  heart-bitter  wound! — 
On  the  deck  of  a  ship 
For  America  bound! 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 
All  last  night  I  lay, 
And   I   flung  it   abroad 
With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me. 
He  came  from  the  South; 
His  breast   to  my  bosom, 
His  mouth  to  my  mouth! 

Before  the  publication  of  The  Love  Songs  of  Connacht  and 
The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,  if  one  were  asked  what  Irish 
popular  songs  were  in  existence  one  would  think  of  ballads  in 
English  like  The  Shan  Van  Vocht  or  Willie  Reilly.  Dr.  Hyde's 
collection  showed  that  Gaelic  Ireland  possessed  a  folk  literature 
that  was  as  beautiful  as  any  in  Europe.  Besides  collecting  the 
songs  Dr.  Hyde  made  admirable  translations.  In  some  of  them 
he  reproduced  the  distinctive  metrical  effects  of  Gaelic  verse,  and 
showed  in  this  way  how  some  interesting  forms  might  be  adopted 
into  English.  In  translating  others  he  was  to  make  a  great  in- 
novation in  Anglo-Irish  literature.  His  literal  prose  renderings 
were  in  the  idiom  and  rhythm  of  an  Irish  peasant's  English. 
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These  little  prose  pieces  were  to  form  a  narrative  and  a  dramatic 
style.  Lady  Gregory  used  the  Idiom  In  her  versions  of  Cuchulain 
of  Muirthemne  and  Gods  and  Fighting  Men.  Mr.  Yeats  praised 
Dr.  Hyde's  discovery  and  advised  a  young  writer  he  had  just 
met  In  Paris  to  make  use  of  It  In  the  dialogues  of  his  Irish  plays. 
The  writer  was  J.  M.  Synge.  He  took  Mr.  Yeats's  advice  and 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Hyde's  prose-translations  of  the  Connacht 
songs  formed  his  greatly  praised  dramatic  speech.  Thus  Dr. 
Hyde's  collection  not  only  Influenced  the  new  Anglo-Irish  po- 
etry, but  was  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  new  Anglo- 
Irish  drama.  Compare  some  of  the  lyrical  passages  in  Synge's 
plays  with  this  prose  version  of  one  of  the  peasant  songs: 

"  If  you  were  to  see  the  Star  of  Knowledge  and  she  coming 
in  the  mouth  of  the  road,  you  would  say  that  she  was  a  jewel 
at  a  distance  from  you,  who  would  disperse  fog  and  enchant- 
ment; her  countenance  red  like  the  roses,  and  her  eye  like  the 
dew  of  the  harvest,  her  thin  little  mouth  very  pretty,  and  her 
neck  of  the  color  of  lime." 

Dr.  Hyde  became  President  of  Connradh  na  Gaedhllge,  or 
the  Gaelic  League,  which  was  founded  with  the  Intention  of  pre- 
serving the  language  In  the  Irish-speaking  districts  and  encour- 
aging the  creation  of  a  modern  literature  In  Irish. 

History  and  contemporary  social  facts  attracted  Mr.  Stan- 
dish  O'Grady.  He  has  written  several  books  about  Elizabethan 
Ireland  and  all  of  them  show  his  delight  In  heroic  personality. 
Alone  amongst  important  Irish  writers  he  was  sympathetic  to 
the  landed  aristocracy.  Over  and  over  again  he  urged  them  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  their  own  countrymen,  to  make  some 
sacrifice,  to  act  a  part  gallantly  before  their  class  disappeared. 
He  told  them  that  the  Gaelic  and  Norman-Irish  aristocracy 
went  down  to  the  lamentations  of  poets  and  people  and  left 
some  to  mourn  their  fate.  But  Irish  landlords  were  intent,  first 
upon  getting  the  last  penny  of  their  rents  and  then  on  getting 
the  last  penny  of  the  bonus  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  and 
they  paid  little  heed  to  Mr.  O'Grady's  magnificent  apostrophes 
and  magnificent  examples.  His  brave  championship  of  his  own 
class  has  left  him  an  Isolated  figure.  His  work  is  often  confused 
with  that  of  his   relative,   Standlsh  Hayes  O'Grady,  who  has 
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translated  a  big  volume  of  Middle  Irish  prose  and  poetry  in 
Silva  Gadelica.  Standish  O'Grady's  most  impressive  and  most 
personal  work  is  in  a  scarce  volume  A  History  of  Ireland,  Criti- 
cal and  Philosophic.  What  he  has  written  is  not  history  really, 
but  the  epic  of  wars  and  conquests  in  early  Ireland — an  heroic 
theme  treated  in  an  heroic  spirit.  A  great  part  of  the  history 
is  taken  up  with  the  epic  tale  The  Tain  Bo  Culaigne  or  The 
Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley.  This  ancient  story — *'  the  first  epic 
made  by  any  people  north  of  the  Alps,"  as  Professor  Ridgeway 
declares — has  episodes  as  grand  and  as  inspiring  as  any  in  the 
world's  literature.  Mr.  O'Grady's  mind  always  moves  freely 
in  the  world  of  great  personalities  and  heroic  actions  and  he  has 
made  the  best  redaction  of  this  greatest  of  Irish  stories. 

The  Gaelic  League  was  founded  before  1900.  It  drew  to 
itself  all  that  was  ardent  and  intellectual  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Yeats, 
"A.  E."  and  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady  supported  it,  and  Mr. 
George  Moore  decided  to  come  over  from  London  to  help  it 
onward.  In  1900  Ireland  had  an  extraordinary  intellectual 
solidarity.  The  young  men  and  women,  who  were  in  the  branches 
of  the  League  in  thousands,  were  ready  to  acclaim  a  new  de- 
parture— that  departure  was  toward  the  creation  of  a  national 
drama  for  Ireland. 

IV 

Irish  people  have  an  aptitude  for  at  least  one  element  in 
drama — speech.  They  think  in  terms  of  oratory  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so,  when  it  comes  to  the  making  of  dialogue,  their 
writers  are  hardly  likely  to  be  at  a  loss.  In  England  the  ap- 
preciation of  actual  speech  did  not  outlast  the  Restoration 
dramatists,  and  since  their  day  the  English  Theatre  has  received 
constant  impulses  from  Irish  writers.  Goldsmith  discredited 
the  genteel  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  The  Good- 
Matured  Man  and  overturned  it  with  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
Sheridan,  profiting  by  the  revolution  wrought  by  his  countrymen, 
set  a  headline  for  brilliant  and  high-spirited  comedies.  And  in 
Victorian  days  two  Dublin  men,  Oscar  Wilde  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  brought  on  the  stage  a  new  sort  of  wit  and  a  new  sort 
of  satire. 
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But  the  dramatists  named  had  little  interest  in  putting  into 
their  work  the  whole  of  the  Irish  mind — the  temperament,  the 
instincts  and  the  traditions  that  go  to  make  the  national  char- 
acter. It  was  their  business  to  succeed  on  the  London  stage,  and 
to  do  that  they  had  to  break  down  the  things  that  separated 
them  from  the  English  audiences,  the  English  managers,  and 
the  English  actors.*  Consequently,  no  Irish  drama  was  created, 
although  Ireland  produced  considerable  dramatic  talent.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  Irish  drama  until  there  was  an  actual  theatre 
where  the  national  temperament  and  instincts,  instead  of  being 
weakened,  could  be  intensified.  It  is  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
services  to  his  country  that  he  used  every  means  within  his  reach 
to  establish  in  Ireland  a  theatre  where  plays  written  by  Irish 
dramatists  would  be  acted  by  Irish  players  to  Irish  audiences. 

In  the  'nineties  the  ascendency  of  the  national  drama  of 
Norway  made  a  few  Irish  writers  think  of  creating  a  National 
Theatre  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Yeats  had  thought  of  it  and  was  on 
the  lookout  for  the  means.  He  had  written  two  plays  in  verse, 
and  one  of  them,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  was  produced  in 
London  by  the  Independent  Theatre.  He  reserved  his  longer 
play.  The  Countess  Cathleen,  for  production  some  time  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Martyn's  mind  had  been  quickened  by  Ibsen's  work, 
and  his  play  The  Heather  Field  was  the  first  drama  of  Irish  life 
that  was  turned  clear  away  from  the  influences  of  the  English 
Theatre.  Mr.  George  Moore  knew  of  The  Heather  Field  and 
was  giving  some  help  at  rehearsals.  The  three  Irish  writers 
came  together  and  resolved  to  have  The  Countess  Cathleen  and 
The  Heather  Field  produced  in  Dublin  by  an  English  company 
at  one  of  the  regular  theatres.  They  decided  to  have  perform- 
ances of  new  plays  every  year,  and  to  give  the  productions  as 
*'  The  Irish  Literary  Theatre." 

*  Maria  Edgeworth's  novel  The  Absentee  was  first  written  as  a  play.  The 
author  sent  it  to  a  fellow-countryman,  Sheridan,  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
important  London  Theatre.  Sheridan  told  Miss  Edgeworth  that  the  English 
censor  would  never  permit  its  production.  Thus  an  Irish  author  was  made  to 
understand  that  a  play  that  dealt  seriously  with  a  serious  Irish  problem — the 
spending  of  Irish  rents  in  England — would  never  be  produced  on  the  London  stage. 
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The  Irish  Literary  Theatre  gave  three  successive  produc- 
tions, the  third  being  in  1901,  when  Dermot  and  Grania,  by 
Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  George  Moore,  was  produced.  This  pro- 
duction was  memorable  because  it  included  the  performance  of 
a  short  play  in  Irish,  Casadh  an  t-Sugain,  or  The  Twisting  of 
the  Rope,  written  by  the  President  of  the  GaeHc  League,  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  and  produced  by  the  members  of  one  of  the 
Dublin  branches  of  the  Gaelic  League.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
played  the  principal  part — that  of  a  poet — in  the  little  play,  and 
great  enthusiasm  was  created  in  "  Irish-Ireland  "  circles  by  the 
whole  performance.  And  the  promoters  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre  were  made  to  see  that  it  was  possible  to  get  together  in 
Dublin  a  little  company  of  players.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  company  already  existed,  and  during  the  production  of  Dermot 
and  Grania  they  were  rehearsing  a  play.  This  company  was 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  Frank  Fay,  two  en- 
thusiasts whose  ambition  it  was  to  have  a  hand  in  the  founding 
of  a  national  theatre  for  Ireland.  They  had  produced  some 
short  plays  for  one  of  the  political  societies.  Hearing  that  "  A. 
E."  had  written  a  play,  they  approached  him  and  got  permission 
to  put  it  into  rehearsal.  This  was  the  first  of  the  many  Deirdre 
plays  written  for  the  Irish  stage.  The  project  of  the  Irish  Lit- 
erary Theatre  was  abandoned  after  the  third  production,  and 
Mr.  Yeats  was  induced  to  give  his  new  one-act  play,  Kathleen  ni 
Holohan,  to  Messrs.  Fay's  Company.  The  two  plays,  Deirdre, 
a  drama  of  the  heroic  period,  and  Kathleen  ni  Holohan,  a  play 
of  peasant  life,  were  produced  in  a  small  hall  in  1902.  Both 
plays  had  a  mystical  idea  and  a  vision  of  Ireland.  They  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  a  small  but  alert  audience. 
This  production  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  National 
Theatre. 

Messrs.  Fay's  Company  invited  Mr.  Yeats  to  take  part  in 
its  direction,  and  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society  was  then 
formed.  Already  there  were  two  or  three  writers  in  the  society 
engaged  in  the  writing  of  plays.  Mr.  Yeats  gave  another  prose 
play.  The  Hour  Glass,  and  then  went  on  to  write  verse-plays  in 
a  new  manner.  Mr.  William  Boyle  sent  in  the  first  of  the  harsh 
peasant  plays.     Mr.  Yeats  introduced  a  new  dramatist,  Mr.  J. 
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M.  Synge,  showing  to  the  Company  two  one-act  plays,  The 
Shadow  of  the  Glen  and  Riders  to  the  Sea.  From  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  Synge's  work  was  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  Theatre,  and  this  first  play  was  attacked  as  mak- 
ing light  of  the  virtue  of  Irish  women.  But  in  a  very  few  years 
the  Irish  Theatre  was  an  established  thing.  Then  players  were 
invited  to  London  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  and  the  plays 
and  the  acting  had  a  startling  success.  Miss  Horniman,  a  good 
friend  to  dramatic  ventures,  decided  to  help  them,  and  through 
her  generosity  the  Irish  National  Theatre  Society  obtained 
headquarters  in  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin. 

VI 

Mr.  Yeats  had  now  mastered  his  method  of  stage-construc- 
tion, Lady  Gregory  had  discovered  herself  in  the  folk  comedies, 
the  best  of  which  are  The  Workhouse  Ward  and  The  Rising  of 
the  Moon,  Mr.  Synge  went  on  from  the  one-act  to  the  three-act 
play,  and  other  writers  attached  to  the  National  Theatre  Society 
progressed  in  their  work.  But  at  this  period  it  lost  many  of  its 
original  members  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Society.  The  next  important  event  was  the  production  of 
Synge's  remarkable  play  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 
That  production  marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre.  Their  defiance  of  a  popular  opposition  had  the  effect 
of  hardening  the  minds  of  the  directors  against  Irish  opinion. 
The  play  itself  and  the  excitement  it  occasioned  made  the  Abbey 
Theatre  famous  and  prepared  for  its  performances  a  public  out- 
side Ireland. 

Synge  died  in  1909  and  though  his  last  play,  Deirdre  of  the 
Sorrows,  was  still  to  be  produced,  and  although  many  other  im- 
portant plays  were  afterwards  put  on,  the  date  of  Synge's  death 
marks  the  end  of  a  period  of  growth.  We  can  now  ask  what  the 
movement  that  created  the  Abbey  Theatre  has  actually  accom- 
plished. Briefly  stated,  it  has  produced  a  national  drama  for 
Ireland:  it  has  intensified  in  Irish  writers  national  characteristics, 
and  it  has  encouraged  them  to  write  plays  that  are  charged  with 
the  Irish  temperament,  the  Irish  instincts,  the  Irish  tradition. 
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VII 

In  the  course  of  Bernard  Shaw's  Irish  comedy,  John  Bull's 
Other  Island,  a  judgment  on  the  Irish  land  system  is  given. 
"  That  man's  industry,"  says  Larry  Doyle,  referring  to  a  peas- 
ant, "  used  to  make  me  sick.  .  .  .  That  man,  Matthew  Haffigan, 
and  his  brother  Andy  made  a  farm  out  of  a  patch  of  stones  on 
the  hillside — cleared  it  and  dug  it  with  their  own  naked  hands, 
and  bought  their  first  spade  out  of  their  first  crop  of  potatoes. 
Talk  of  making  two  blades  of  wheat  grow  where  there  was  only 
one  before !  These  two  men  made  a  whole  field  of  wheat  grow 
where  not  even  a  furzebush  had  ever  got  its  head  up  between  the 
stones  .  .  .  What  good  was  it  to  them?  The  moment  they'd 
done  it,  the  landlord  put  up  a  rent  of  five  pounds  a  year  on  them, 
and  turned  them  out  because  they  couldn't  pay  it."  Haffigan 
himself  says:  "  Never  mind  what  I  suffered.  I  know  what  I 
suffered  athout  you  tellin'  me.  .  .  .  But  did  I  ever  ask  for  more 
dhan  the  farm  I  made  wid  me  own  bans?  Tell  me  dhat,  Corney 
Doyle,  and  you  dhat  knows  me?"  There  is  light  in  these 
speeches,  but  little  of  the  heat  that  made  the  agrarian  revolution 
in  Ireland.  To  experience  that  heat,  turn  to  the  work  of  a  young 
Irish  dramatist  whose  first  work  was  for  the  Irish  National 
Theatre,  and  whose  national  instincts  and  memories,  instead  of 
being  weakened  by  writing  for  an  alien  audience,  have  been  in- 
tensified by  writing  for  an  Irish  one.  The  play  I  have  in  mind, 
Mr.  George  Fitzmaurice's  The  Moonlighters,  would  neither  be 
intelligible  nor  acceptable  on  the  English  stage,  and  outside  of 
Ireland  it  would  have  to  be  approached  as  those  interested  in 
drama  approach  a  Norse,  or  a  Dutch,  or  a  Russian  play.  "  'Tis 
me  that  has  a  word  to  say  to  him  first,"  says  the  moonlighter, 
Lucy, — 

"  'Tis  me  that  has  a  word  to  say  to  him  first,  with  his  com- 
fortable times  and  his  comfortable  house  and  his  good  bed  to 
lie  on  for  himself.  'Tis  he  can  be  alluding  to  us  as  dirty  moon- 
lighters, for  it  wasn't  Peter  Guerin  or  them  belonging  to  him 
that  was  thrown  out  on  the  road  in  the  depth  of  the  red  raw 
winter  to  live  or  die  under  the  frozen  canopy  of  heaven.    'Tisn't 
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he  ever  slept  with  Rve  brother's  on  a  mattress  on  a  cold  floor, 
they  pulling  the  bit  of  a  blanket  from  one  another,  the  cold 
going  through  them  and  the  perishing  breeze.  'Tisn't  Peter 
Guerin  had  to  be  looking  at  a  well-reared  mother,  and  she  silent 
and  grieving  on  a  neighbor's  hearth,  and  'tisn't  he  saw  a  brother 
and  two  sisters  go  down  into  their  graves  from  the  want  and  the 
starvation.  O  God  be  with  Timothy  and  Bridge  and  Liz  this 
hour,  and  when  a  man  has  gone  through  all  this  suffering  he'd 
be  called  a  dirty,  murdering  moonlighter — a  dirty  murdering 
moonlighter,  and  my  land  going  to  be  grabbed  by  Big  William 
Cantillon,  and  that  hound  of  Hell  will  have  the  house  I  was 
born  in  and  my  very  heart's  blood  between  the  mortar  of  the 
stones.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  have  these  fingers  around  the  grab- 
ber's throat,  choking  him,  murdering  him." 

This  Is  a  passage  charged  with  the  Instincts  and  the  tradition 
of  a  people  forced  back  for  a  bare  existence  upon  the  land,  and 
the  play  lets  us  see  the  passion  that,  working  through  murder, 
outrage  and  intimidation,  and  facing  the  jail  and  the  gallows, 
made  a  vast  change  in  Irish  conditions.  And  this  is  only  the 
latest  of  the  many  Irish  plays  that  reveal — as  no  plays  written 
for  a  non-Irish  theatre  or  a  non-Irish  audience  could  reveal — 
the  Irish  mind  in  its  integrity  and  its  Intensity.  A  number  of 
such  plays  come  at  once  to  the  mind — Mr.  Yeats's  The  Green 
Helmet  and  Kathleen  ni  Holohan,  Lady  Gregory's  Rising  of  the 
Moon,  and  The  Workhouse  Ward,  Synge's  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  and  Riders  to  the  Sea; 
Mr.  Boyle's  Building  Fund  and  Family  Failing;  Mr.  Robinson's 
Patriots;  Mr.  Murray's  Birthright  and  Sovereign  Love;  Mr. 
Ray's  Casting  Out  of  Martin  Whelan;  Mr.  St.  John  Ervlne's 
Mixed  Marriage;  and  Mr.  O' Kelly's  The  Bribe. "^ 


VIII 

There  are  several  of  the  younger  Irish  writers  who  have 
never  tried  their  fortunes  with  a  play.    The  best  known  of  these 

*  For  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  this  article,  I  should  perhaps  men- 
tion that  three  of  my  own  plays  have  been  produced  by  the  Irish  National 
Theatre — Broken  Soil  in  the  early  days  before  the  Society  had  a  habitation,  and 
The  Land  and  Thomas  Muskerry  in  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
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Is  Mr.  James  Stephens.  Mr.  Stephens  has  dramatic  instincts, 
if  one  can  judge  from  the  poems  in  Insurrections  and  The  Hill 
of  Vision,  but  it  was  the  narrative  and  not  the  dramatic  method 
he  adopted  in  his  more  spacious  work.  He  has  written  the  first 
contemporary  romances  that  are  distinctively  Irish — Mary,  a 
story  that  has  given  a  soul  to  Dublin,  the  whimsical  Crock  of 
Gold,  and  a  romance  in  the  same  vein  less  perfectly  achieved, 
The  Demi-Gods.  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  (Seosamh  Mac- 
Cathmhaoil)  tried  his  fortune  once  with  an  imaginative  play,  but 
now  it  looks  as  if  he  would  go  on  hammering  out  in  verse  the 
powerful  types  that  he  has  given  us  in  The  Mountainy  Singer 
and  Irishry.  Mr.  Seumas  O'Sullivan  has  for  his  medium  a  more 
subtle  verse  form  than  any  of  the  younger  men  and  his  remote 
and  often  delicately-ironic  lyrics  are  always  personal.  Miss 
Alice  Milligan  wrote  plays  in  the  early  days  of  the  theatre  move- 
ment, but  her  fine  and  personal  work  is  in  the  fervent  and  heroic 
national  poems  published  in  her  volume  Hero  Lays.  There 
remains  a  remarkable  writer  who  has  never  used  an  Irish  name 
nor  mentioned  an  Irish  character  in  any  of  his  plays  or  stories, 
but  who  is  an  Irishman  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Irish  lit- 
erary movement — this  is  Lord  Dunsany.  Two  of  his  plays 
have  been  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  one  of  them, 
Kin^  Argimenes  and  the  Unknown  Warrior,  was  a  new  and 
surprising  piece  of  drama.  It  may  be  that  Irish  writers  have 
lost  their  first  eagerness  about  the  theatre,  or  it  may  be  that 
Ireland  is  learning  through  drama  and  through  poetry  to  ap- 
proach the  expression  of  the  national  life  in  the  novel.  An  Irish 
Walter  Scott  could  do  more  for  the  Irish  people  than  an  Irish 
Ibsen.  He  could  give  a  common  pride  and  a  common  inspira- 
tion to  the  Irish  people,  not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  America 
and  in  Australia.  If  Ireland  succeeds  in  producing  her  great 
novelist  in  the  first  years  of  self-government  it  will  be  more  to 
her  than  any  political  achievement. 
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Contrasts  and  Contradictions 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  carefully  The  Conscience  of  the  World  by 
Mr.  Wallace  Rice.  The  only  comment  I  will  make  on  his  article  is  that 
if  his  statements  are  based  on  "  facts  "  such  as  "  or  live  in  a  single  room  or 
a  cellar  as  600,000  inhabitants  of  imperial  Berlin  w^ere  living  when  the 
war  began,"  which  quotation  is  taken  from  page  651,  his  conclusions  are 
necessarily  puerile.  I  have  heard  others  speak  of  the  cellar  dwellings  of 
Berlin,  but  when  pressed  they  all  admitted  to  me  that  they  did  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  these  "  homes  "  from  personal  investigation,  but  they 
had  heard  others  say  they  exist.  I  have  asked  non-German  visitors  to  Ber- 
lin about  these  cellar  dwellings,  but  they  all  agree  that  they  do  not  exist 
at  the  present  time. 

I  like  the  truth,  so  I  applied  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannicdj  hoping  therein  to  find  reliable  information.  "  Open  sewers, 
public  pumps,  cobble-paved  roads,  open  market-places,  and  overcrowded  sub- 
terranean dwellings  are  now  abolished.  The  city  is  excellently  drained, 
well-paved,  well-lighted,  and  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  filtered 
water,  while  the  cellar  dwellings  have  given  place  to  light  and  airy  tene- 
ments, and  Berlin  justly  claims  to  rank  among  the  cleanest  and  healthiest 
capitals  in  Europe."  I  am  informed  by  this  encyclopaedia  (surely  not  pro- 
German)  that  Berlin  has  beautiful  public  buildings,  fine  bridges,  handsome 
churches.  It  is  a  centre  of  art  and  intellectual  life.  Great  schools  and 
theatres  are  there.  The  streets  are  kept  in  fine  condition,  and  the  drainage 
system  is  a  wonderful  one.  The  health  of  the  people  of  this  great  city  is 
thought  to  be  of  such  importance  that  infectious  hospitals  have  a  separate 
system.  In  Pittsburgh  our  sewer  sj^stem  dumps  the  filthy  drainage  into 
the  rivers;  makes  fine  drinking  water  for  the  people  below  us;  but  then 
things  even  up,  we  are  told.  The  towns  above  us  dump  their  filth  into  the 
rivers,  on  the  assumption,  I  suppose,  that  two  wrongs  may  possibly  result 
in  right.  The  Britannica  tells  me  that  Berlin  has  the  best  appointed  hos- 
pitals in  the  world.  Fourteen  markets  are  situated  in  various  accessible 
places  in  the  city;  they  are  carefully  looked  after;  perfect  sanitary  conditions 
prevail  and  the  food  sold  must  be  right.  Slaughter-houses  are  regularly  in- 
spected and  only  pure  meats  leave  them.  I  remember  reading  an  article 
in  Physical  Culture  a  few  years  ago,  the  author  of  which  stated  that  he 
came  to  a  beautiful  building  in  a  city  in  Germany.  He  thought  it  devoted 
to  art,  but  upon  entering  found  himself  in  a  municipal  slaughter-house. 
Do  friends  of  the  Allies  think  that  they  will  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Germany 
by  deliberate  lying  or  by  picturing  conditions  of  which  they  evidently  know 
nothing? 
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This  war  has  produced  much  foolish  talk.  Hear  Elbert  Hubbard 
before  the  war:  "  Sometimes  we  hear  the  Emperor  William  spoken  of 
as  a  War  Lord.  The  fact  is,  the  Emperor  is  not  a  warrior,  primarily. 
He  is  a  business  man  first,  and  second  a  soldier.  The  army  of  the  Father- 
land is  a  vast  body  of  men  taught  to  obey;  to  lead  strong  and  earnest  lives; 
to  work,  play,  laugh,  study,  sing.  Germany  is  producing  two  things — men 
and  wealth.  And  wealth  is  produced  only  by  labor  and  intelligent  organiza- 
tion. The  Emperor  is  intent  on  having  his  people  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  housed.  His  addresses  on  farming,  manufacturing,  banking,  trans- 
portation, are  models  of  plain,  simple,  lucid  common  sense.  The  man 
stands  for  education,  industry,  economy."  Hear  Elbert  Hubbard  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  European  war:  "By  nature  and  training 
William  is  a  soldier,  and  he  has  ever  been  a  War  Lord  first,  and  a  business 
man  second,  and  then  only  at  intervals.  The  man's  instincts  are  as  in- 
flammable as  celluloid.  Being  a  politician,  he  has  allowed  industrialism  to 
grow  and  evolve." 

Months  before  the  war,  Harper's  issued  H.  G.  Wells's  book.  Social 
Forces  in  England  and  America.  I  quote  from  pages  42  and  47.  "  We 
in  Great  Britain  are  now  intensely  jealous  of  Germany.  We  are  intensely 
jealous  of  Germany  not  only  because  the  Germans  outnumber  us,  and 
have  a  much  larger  and  more  diversified  country  than  ours,  and  lie  in  the 
very  heart  and  body  of  Europe,  but  because  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
while  we  have  fed  on  platitudes  and  vanity,  they  have  had  the  energy 
and  humility  to  develop  a  splendid  system  of  national  education,  to  toil 
at  science  and  art  and  literature,  to  develop  social  organization,  to  master 
and  better  our  methods  of  business  and  industry,  and  to  clamber  above 
us  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  This  has  humiliated  and  irritated  rather 
tlian  chastened  us."  Mr.  Wells  informs  us  that  one  must  learn  German 
"  if  one  would  be  abreast  of  scientific  knowledge  and  philosophical  thought, 
or  see  many  good  plays  or  understand  the  contemporary  mind."  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wells  says:  "  That  trampling,  drilling 
foolery  in  the  heart  of  Europe  that  has  arrested  civilization  for  forty  years, 
German  imperialism  and  German  militarism,  has  struck  its  inevitable 
blow."  Are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wells  since  the  war  commenced  consistent 
with  his  remarks  of  months  ago?  How  in  the  name  of  truth  did  German 
militarism  and  imperialism  arrest  civilization  for  forty  years  if  during 
this  period  Germany  clambered  above  England  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
if  the  German  mastered  and  bettered  the  English  methods  of  business  and 
industry,  if  the  German  developed  a  splendid  system  of  education,  and 
leads  the  world  in  scientific  knowledge  and  philosophical  thought?  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  imperialism  or  militarism,  but  isn't  it  absurd  to  claim 
that  "German  imperialism  and  German  militarism  have  arrested  civilization 
for  forty  years  "  in  view  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  and  the  highly 
efficient  state  arrived  at  by  the  German  people  during  these  forty  years? 
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A  year  before  the  commencement  of  this  war,  Prince  Kropotkin  pointed 
out  that  England  crushed  Spain  and  Holland  as  over  the  sea  competitors, 
commercially ;  that  she  then  set  herself  to  the  task  of  also  crushing  France ; 
this  task  was  performed  in  the  course  of  time,  France  being  permitted  by 
England  to  create  a  colonial  empire  in  Africa,  with  hands  off  Egypt. 
England  has  always  called  on  others  to  aid  her,  and,  strange  to  say,  she 
has  always  been  successful.  In  her  battles  with  France  she  had  the  aid 
of  the  armies  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Prince  Kropotkin  told  us: 
"  Jealous  of  keeping  her  supremacy  on  the  sea,  jealous  above  all  of  keeping 
her  colonies  for  exploitation  by  her  own  monopolists,  scared  by  the  success 
of  Germany's  colonial  policy  and  rapid  development  of  her  navy,  England 
is  redoubling  her  efforts  in  order  to  have  a  fleet  capable  of  infallibly  crush- 
ing her  German  rival.  England  looks  everywhere  for  allies  to  weaken 
the  military  power  of  Germany  on  land.  The  English  bourgeoisie  of  to-day 
wants  to  act  toward  Germany  as  it  twice  acted  toward  Russia  in  order  to 
arrest,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  the  development  of  that  country's  sea-power 
— once  in  1855,  with  the  help  of  France,  Turkey,  and  Piedmont;  and  again 
in  1904,  when  she  hurled  Japan  against  the  Russian  fleet  and  against  Rus- 
sia's military  port  in  the  Pacific."  He  refers  to  *'  The  Concert  of  brigands, 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  monopolists  who  govern  Europe,  has  '  allowed  ' 
France  to  seize  Morocco,  as  it  has  *  allowed  '  England  to  seize  Egypt ;  it 
has  '  allowed  '  Italy  to  lay  hold  of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  being  seized  by  Germany ;  and  it  has  '  allowed  '  Russia  to  take 
Northern  Persia,  in  order  that  England  might  secure  a  substantial  strip 
of  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf  before  the  German  railway 
can  reach  it.  And  for  this  Italians  massacre  inoffensive  Arabs,  French 
massacre  Moors,  and  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Czar  hang  Persian  patriots 
who  endeavor  to  regenerate  their  country  by  a  little  political  liberty.  Zola 
had  good  reasons  for  saying:  '  What  scoundrels  respectable  people  are!  '  " 
Now  has  come  the  turn  of  Germany;  she  must  expand,  so  her  people  insist. 
"  But  at  every  step  these  new  conquerors  meet  with  a  formidable  rival — 
England  bars  the  way." 

Of  course.  Prince  Kropotkin,  as  a  practical  anarchist,  did  not  uphold 
what  he  calls  the  "  Masters  of  Industry  "  in  Germany,  but  he  showed  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  England,  with  the  aid  of  other  nations,  would  go  to 
any  extreme  to  injure  Germany. 

What  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  Prince?  Prussian  militarism  is  a 
menace,  and  must  be  destroyed.  Before  the  war  he  pointed  out  that  the 
capitalists  of  England  were  endeavoring  to  crush  the  capitalists  of 
Germany,  but  now  that  the  German  worm  has  turned,  he  advocates  the 
crushing  of  Germany.  It  all  puzzles  me.  By  what  is  German  militarism 
to  be  crushed?  As  I  view  it,  by  the  militarism  of  other  nations.  Militarism 
existed  before  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire ;  militarism  now  exists 
in  nations  other  than  the  German  Empire.     If  militarism  existed  before 
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the  formation  of  the  German  Empire,  on  what  grounds  must  we  conclude 
that  it  will  cease  to  exist  if  Germany  be  crushed,  and  her  territory  even  be 
divided  among  her  enemies?  Kropotkin  rushing  to  a  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  is,  indeed,  a  weird  spectacle:  the  Government  that 
forced  him  into  a  damp  stone  dungeon  under  the  sea:  where  his  gums 
rotted,  and  his  teeth  fell  from  his  mouth;  his  sufferings  in  that  dungeon 
must  have  been  keenly  felt  by  one  of  his  nature.  When  we  witness  people, 
otherwise  level-headed,  writing  "  war  dope  "  diametrically  opposed  to  what 
they  had  already  given  to  the  world,  we  must  conclude  that  certainly, 
"  War  is  hell." 

I  again  claim  that  I  am  not  advocating  imperialism  and  militarism. 
Indeed,  I  agree  with  William  Reedy,  when  he  writes :  "  I  hope  this  war 
will  end  with  William  II  on  St.  Helena,  with  Lloyd  George  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Great  Britain,  with  efficiency  and  democracy 
blended  in  popular  mastery  in  all  civilized  lands,  with  soldiers  put  to 
honest  work  and  Governments,  as  Dr.  William  Preston  Hill  says,  shedding 
light  instead  of  blood." 

J.  F.  Flood 

Pittsburgh 

Humanity  and  Divinity 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  editorial  entitled  God  and  Provincialism j  you 
conclude  with  the  words,  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  his  universe,  and  the 
master  of  his  destiny." 

Man  has  created  God  out  of  his  perplexities.  When  his  dawning  brain 
was  dismayed  with  the  enigma  of  life,  and  he  vainly  sought  for  some  knowl- 
edge of  "  cause,"  he  found  in  ''  God  "  the  harbor  of  refuge  for  his  be- 
wildered soul.  When  fortune  and  happiness  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  he 
looked  about  to  find  the  cause  and  the  author  of  his  happiness,  he  thought  of 
God  and  rendered  homage.  And  so  when  evil  comes  and  destroys  his 
happiness  and  robs  him  of  his  fortune,  he  brings  his  woes  to  God,  believing 
that  as  God  had  been  merciful  to  him  before,  he  would  by  prayer  and 
supplication  show  mercy  now,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need. 

But  alas!  this  cannot  be;  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  to  listen  to 
prayers,  to  curse  with  misery  or  bless  with  happiness.  What  man  has  been 
worshipping  for  ages  has  been  a  phantom,  a  dream,  an  illusion.  Man 
worships  in  God  but  the  image  of  his  better  self.  If  he  desires  to  better  his 
condition,  secure  happiness,  and  banish  wretchedness  from  the  earth,  it  is 
to  man  and  man  alone  that  he  must  look.  Self-reliance,  not  "  faith,"  leads 
to  Utopia. 

"  By  eternal  laws  of  iron  ruled. 
Must  all  fulfil  the  cycle  of  their  destiny." 

New  York  Harold  Fogel 
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Inexhaustible  Energy 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  letter  which  I  contributed  to  the  November  Forum 
the  position  was  adopted  that,  if  God  really  exists,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  utilizing  the  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  energy  which  is 
at  present  unavailable.  Assuming  that  this  energy  can  be  made  available 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  an  intelligent  and  divine  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  may  be  possible  to  forecast  the  lines  on  which  to  look  for  the 
means  to  be  employed,  especially  so  if  they  correspond  on  the  material  plane 
with  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Christian  religion.  There  was  a 
variation  of  one  of  the  Gospels  recovered,  if  I  remember  aright,  in  Egypt 
about  the  close  of  last  century,  which  seemed  to  be  authentic,  and  which 
contained  the  following  striking  sentence:  "Raise  the  stone,  and  there 
thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood,  and  I  am  there."  On  raising  the 
stone  you  find  the  form  of  attraction  which  exists  between  all  particles 
of  matter,  and  which  is  known  as  gravitation;  on  cleaving  the  wood  you 
find  the  form  of  attraction  which  exists  between  particles  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, and  which  is  known  as  cohesion.  The  form  of  attraction  which 
should  exist  between  human  beings,  and  also  between  them  and  the  Power 
which  created  them,  has  been  stated  by  religious  authority  to  be  the  most 
direct  manifestation  of  the  divine  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  perhaps  the 
statement  of  this  fact  which  corresponds  most  closely  in  form  with  the 
preceding  quotation  may  be  found  in  the  text:  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

If  these  premises  indicate  the  lines  which  should  be  followed  in  this 
quest,  then  we  should  seek  for  something  in  the  physical  realm  which  will 
correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  that 

"  Immortal  Love,  forever  full. 
Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 
A  never  ebbing  sea." 

If  this  be  possible,  it  will  probably  be  done  by  simple  means,  because 
a  divine  Providence  would  not  make  the  means  too  complicated,  or  the 
supply  too  difficult  of  access,  and  simple  means  are  also  usually  chosen  to 
confound  the  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  Another  probability  is  that  it 
will  be  accomplished,  not  by  hoarding  and  conserving  energy,  but  by  giving 
and  spending  all  available  energy,  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  drawing 
upon  Omnipotence  to  make  it  good.  Of  the  two  forms  of  "  attraction  " 
already  mentioned,  "  cohesion  "  is  not  only  immensely  more  powerful  than 
gravitation,  but  it  may  be  exerted  in  any  direction.  It  is  also  more  of  an 
unknown  quantity,  if  that  be  possible,  so  that  cohesion  seems  to  ofier  the 
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most  probable  means  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It  should  perhaps  be  added 
that,  although  science  has  designated  certain  forces  by  names  which  are 
obviously  misleading,  these  forces  are  not  on  that  account  made  non-existent. 

Andrew  Young 
Vancouver 

A  Suggestion 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Wilson,  with  his  usual 
unobtrusive  thoroughness,  is  considering  all  the  problems  of  the  war  and 
deciding  upon  the  official  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  all  reasonable 
contingencies.  But  would  it  not  be  possible,  and  desirable,  for  an  unofficial 
conference  of  our  leading  public  men  to  be  convened,  with  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  proposals  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  civilized  world  upon  a 
civilized  basis?  Much  of  their  work  might  be  futile,  but  much  might  be 
valuable  and  suggestive. 

As  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  peace  proposals  are  discussed  in  Europe, 
the  sifting  of  views  of  a  body  of  representative  and  impartial  men  would 
at  least  be  informative,  and  might  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  settlement. 

Henry  K.  Wilkinson 

New  York 

A  Point  of  Order 

[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  why  you  sometimes  place  the  most  interesting 
contributions  in  the  number  at  the  very  end  of  the  list  of  contents  ?  During 
the  last  year  I  have  noticed  at  least  seven  or  eight  articles  which  were 
|placed  at  the  end,  but  in  my  opinion  should  have  been  among  the  very  first 
on  the  list. 

Boston  Henry  E.  Hall 

[Position  has  nothing  to  do  with  merit.  In  the  ideal  magazine,  all 
articles  would  be  of  equal  value,  though  they  might  appeal  to  different 
types  of  readers. — Editor] 
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A  Merry   Christmas 

AS  week  follows  week,  and  the  ghastly  tragedy  that  is  being 
enacted  over  the  water,  and  on  the  water,  goes  forward 
•  from  horror  to  horror,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
think  that  we  here  in  America  are  looking  forward  to  a  quiet, 
happy  Christmas-tide.  The  contrasts  are  so  strange,  and  who 
can  say  yet  whether  we  owe  our  present  security  to  good  luck 
or  good  deeds?  We  have  done  much — more  than  Europe  has  so 
far  realized — to  bring  in  a  new  era.  But  the  proof  of  the  value 
of  our  efforts  is  yet  to  be  established.  When  the  time  comes,  the 
whole  force  of  our  strength,  such  as  it  may  be,  will  be  thrown  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men,  and  of  safety  and 
sanctity  for  the  women  and  children  who  have  been  flung  so 
abominably  into  the  maelstrom  of  savagery.  Think  of  it!  A 
few  men  who  control  the  destinies  of  nations  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  reasonable  course  of  action :  they  desire,  being  civilized,  to 
hurt  one  another :  in  the  process,  the  very  babes  that  have  just 
been  born  are  treated  as  offal. 

If  men  must  fight,  well,  let  them;  and  let  them  die  as  men. 
But  no  military  exigency,  no  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances, can  palliate  any  method  of  hostilities  that  involves  wan- 
tonly inflicted  harm  to  those  who  can  gain  nothing  whatever  from 
war,  yet  have  been  compelled  to  give  so  much. 

Great  and  all-powerful  is  war!  Honor  to  its  prophets  and 
its  preachers  !  And  a  Merry  Christmas — God  help  them  all ! — 
to  the  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  children  of  the  men  who 
lie  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  graves  of  the  battlefields, 
or  who  have  been  incinerated  like  garbage  to  prevent  pestilence. 
A  Merry  Christmas,  God's  truth !  Can  you  see  them  praying  and 
weeping,  or  taking  their  sorrow  silently — and  can  you  then  go  out 
and  repeat  the  cheap  sneers  about  sentimentality,  and  the  idiocies 
about  the  glory  and  virility  and  saving-grace  of  war? 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  a  world  in  mourning! 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Even  so. 
But  who  will  repair  the  irreparable? 
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A  Pretty  Legend? 

And  there  were  In  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them.   .   .  . 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men. 

More  Militarism? 

Good  intentions  may  have  paved  hell,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  evil  intentions  have  improved  the  patines  of 
bright  gold  with  which  the  floor  of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid.  Yet 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  view  of  many  zealous  but  myopic 
publicists.  Because  the  sane,  resolute  efforts  of  those  who  have 
worked  for  peace  during  the  last  decade  were  not  able  to  avert 
the  colossal  crime  of  the  present  war,  it  is  assumed  that  hence- 
forward and  for  ever  common  decency  and  the  will-to-righteous- 
ness of  civilized  nations  must  be  regarded  as  the  playthings  of 
drivelling  degenerates.  Moral  suasion  is  discredited,  noxious, 
ridiculous.  Away  with  it!  Away  with  all  reason  and  forbear- 
ance !  Let  us  stand  boldly  on  the  solid  foundation  of  brute  force. 
Then,  when  the  next  war  comes,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
gratitude  that  the  fangs  of  pacifism  were  drawn  in  time  and  the 
condition  of  humanity  manifestly  improved. 

The  idea  is  amusing,  perhaps,  but  compatible  only  with  ex- 
treme youth  or  with  obvious  mental  deficiency.  Let  us  try  to  see 
precisely  what  is  involved  in  it. 

For  some  time  the  leading  men  of  many  great  nations — men 
like  President  Wilson,  William  Howard  Taft,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lloyd  George,  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  and  hundreds  of  others  not  so  well  known  in  this 
country — have  been  definitely  preaching  and  trying  to  practise 
the  doctrine  that  nations  should  cease  to  behave  as  gangmen  and 
gunmen,  and  should  settle  any  disputes  that  may  arise  soberly, 
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justly,  with  mutual  forbearance  and  courtesy.  The  idea  had 
been  slowly  permeating  through  the  peoples,  so  that  everywhere, 
in  all  grades  and  classes,  the  principle  of  rationality  was  being 
accepted  and  an  enormous  force  of  intelligent  pubhc  opinion  was 
being  focussed  and  directed  toward  the  practical  application  of 
the  growing  sense  of  justice,  as  opposed  to  sheer  thuggism. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  reactionaries,  and  the  complexities  of  or- 
ganizations based  on  mediaeval  ideas  of  racial  hatred,  prevented 
the  immediate  and  universal  acceptance  of  the  only  basis  of  in- 
ternational relations  that  should  be  possible  in  a  world  rapidly 
becoming  democratized.  The  war  broke  out,  in  spite  of  the 
pacifists,  and  because  of  the  militarists.  As  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
has  said,  and  justly,  if  Great  Britain  had  followed  Lord  Roberts's 
advice  and  tried,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  raise  an  army  com- 
mensurate with  her  naval  defences,  hostilities  would  probably 
have  been  merely  precipitated.  The  fallacy  that  preparation  for 
offence  ensures  freedom  from  attack  has  been  utterly  exploded: 
the  millions  of  new  graves  in  Europe  will  bear  testimony  to  high 
heaven. 

It  is  entirely  right,  and  most  necessary,  not  to  assume  that 
the  millennium  will  commence  to-morrow.  There  is  much  work 
to  be  done,  much  ignorance  to  be  combatted,  many  fools  and 
vicious  ranters  to  be  shamed.  Until  that  work  has  been  done 
in  sufficient  measure,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  provide 
adequately  for  self-defence.  Obviously,  the  navy  must  be  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  the  coast  fortifications  must  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  a  first  and  second  line  of  mobile  troops  pro- 
vided. But  huge  numbers  are  not  essential :  a  trained  citizenry,  as 
the  President  has  said,  is  in  accordance  with  American  ideas. 
A  nation  in  arms  is  not,  and  never  should  be. 

But  while  making,  and  making  promptly,  this  preparation 
for  defence — with  not  a  man  or  a  gun  for  offence — there  are 
other  things  to  be  done,  and  other  things  to  be  remembered. 
The  education  of  the  public  must  continue.  The  cheap  scoffers, 
who  run  with  the  first  breeze  that  blows,  must  be  taught  that  the 
world  has  little  patience  left  for  littlenesses  and  incompetence; 
and  the  one  lesson  that  has  been  derived  directly,  and  not  as  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  from  militarism,  must  be  studied  and  ap- 
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plied.  This  is  the  lesson  of  efficiency  in  organization.  Think 
of  the  enormous  numbers  of  men,  and  the  billions  of  dollars,  that 
have  been  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  war-machines :  then 
think  of  the  scanty  resources  that  have  been  available  for  pur- 
poses of  peace. 

It  is  not  a  matter,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  of  signing  pieces 
of  paper  with  gold  pens  and  complacently  assuming  that  all's  well 
with  the  world  at  once.  It  is  a  matter,  as  Mr.  Bryan  knows  more 
clearly  than  his  venomous  detractors,  of  using  for  purposes  of 
peace  efforts  commensurate  with  those  that  have  hitherto  been  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  war.  Ideals  are  necessary:  but  the  means 
for  their  practical  application  must  be  devised.  There  must  be 
anxious  thought  and  preparation  for  the  world-conference  that 
should  surely  follow  the  war:  proposals  must  be  ready  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nations,  for  the  elimination  of  offensive 
armaments,  for  the  absolute  prohibition  of  new  territorial  acqui- 
sitions as  the  result  and  prize  of  the  crime  of  war.  The  traffic 
in  munitions  of  war  for  private  profit  is,  of  course,  already 
doomed. 

But  the  great  hope  and  chief  reliance  of  reasonable  men  must 
rest  in  the  good  will  and  common  sense  of  democracy.  Let  us 
get  rid  of  secret  diplomacy  and  the  whole  damnable  system  of 
bureaucracy  which  enables  fossilized  permanent  officials  to  nullify 
the  will  of  the  people  and  plunge  them  into  disaster.  Let  us 
remember,  scoff  who  may,  that  public  opinion  is  not  a  negligible 
factor,  and  that  no  nation,  however  ruthless  and  self-centred,  can 
stand  against  the  condemnation  of  the  world.  The  publicity  cam- 
paigns of  the  different  combatants  during  the  present  war  have 
shown  clearly,  even  at  such  a  time  of  apparent  reversion  to  bar- 
barism, that  no  country  would  dare  to  fight  openly  as  a  declared, 
calculating  aggressor.  Each  claims  the  banner  of  God  and  right- 
eousness: each  makes  its  appeal  from  the  mailed  fist  to  the  im- 
partial mind.  At  the  moment  of  its  presumptive  overthrow,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  enthroned  as  the  final  arbiter. 

In  future,  it  must  be  both  first  and  final.  The  peoples  of  the 
world,  realizing  the  folly  of  suicidal  antagonisms,  must  dare  to 
be  free,  just  and  unprejudiced.  If  not,  if  there  is  to  be  no  trust 
between  countries,  no  faith  between  nations,  no  law  but  the  law 
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of  talons,  then,  in  that  Name  of  God  which  has  been  taken  in 
vain  so  often  during  the  present  bloody  conflict,  it  is  time  for 
all  nations  to  be  blotted  out  and  for  humanity  to  be  obliterated, 
as  a  failure,  a  cumberer  of  good  ground  that  the  insects  and  ani- 
mals could  employ  more  profitably  and  justifiably. 

New  Lamps  for  Old 

As  military  preparations  and  the  militarist  habit  of  mind  have 
done  nothing,  during  all  the  centuries,  but  provoke  incessant  wars, 
the  militarists  of  the  present  day  should  explain  more  lucidly 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  the  reasons  for  their  belief  that 
preparation  for  war  means  the  security  of  peace.  Militarism 
breeds  war:  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  pacifism  is  that  it 
might  not  always  avert  war.  But  why  not  make  the  experiment, 
and  see  what  happens?  Of  course,  if  the  men  of  each  new  age 
are  prepared  to  go  on  like  geese  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
preceding  anserine  generations,  the  Kruppists  will  continue  to 
make  their  profit  out  of  murder.  But  as  all  previous  measures 
for  security  have  led  to  the  very  perils  that  they  were  designed 
to  avert,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  a  new  system,  which  holds 
out  the  promise  of  permanent  relief  and  cannot  possibly  contain 
the  seeds  of  greater  evil.  The  gentle  humorists  who  talk  con- 
descendingly of  "  peace  prattlers  "  might  learn  to  do  a  little 
thinking  before  they  airily  dismiss  sane  proposals  and  expatiate 
upon  the  merits  of  methods  that  have  been  proved  repeatedly  to 
lead  to  inevitable  disaster. 

Public  Opinion 

"  If  Liberals  throughout  the  world — and  in  this  matter  the 
Liberals  of  America  may  be  a  stupendous  possibility — will  insist 
upon  a  world-conference  at  the  end  of  this  conflict,  if  they  refuse 
all  partial  settlements  and  merely  European  solutions,  they  may 
redraw  every  frontier  they  choose;  they  may  reduce  a  thousand 
chafing  conflicts  of  race,  language  and  government  to  a  minimum 
and  set  up  a  peace  league  that  will  control  the  globe." — //.  G. 
Wells. 

''  It  is  necessary  to  devise  means  for  putting  the  collective  and 
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efficient  strength  of  all  the  great  Powers  of  civilization  back  of 
any  well-behaved  Power  which  is  wronged  by  another  Power. 
In  other  words,  we  must  devise  means  for  executing  treaties  in 
good  faith,  by  the  establishment  of  some  great  international 
tribunal  and  by  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  this 
tribunal  through  the  action  of  a  posse  comitatus  of  powerful  and 
civilized  nations." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"  War,  as  a  school  of  character  and  a  nurse  of  virtue,  must 
be  formally  shut  up  and  discharged  by  all  the  belligerents  when 
this  war  is  over." — George  Bernard  Shaw. 

"  Humanity  is  at  bottom  peaceable,  and  if  the  war-making 
power  could  be  vested  in  the  people,  war  would  disappear  from 
civilization." — Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes. 

"  The  reliance  on  military  force  as  the  foundation  of  true 
national  greatness  seems  to  thinking  Americans  erroneous,  and 
in  the  long  run  degrading  to  a  Christian  nation." — Charles  W. 
Eliot. 

"  Militarism  is  anarchy.  International  law  is  the  way  out. 
When  nations  are  armed,  war  is  bound  to  come." — David  Starr 
Jordan. 

"  As  greater  armaments  have  only  brought  on  greater  wars, 
what  hope  is  there  to  make  an  end  of  war  save  by  moral  sua- 
sion? " — Michael  Monahan. 

"  Whatever  the  causes,  whatever  one's  personal  opinions  as 
to  them  may  be,  there  is  now  but  one  thing  to  wish  for:  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  will  be  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  ending  forever  the  belief  that  military  strength 
is  essential  to  national  greatness." — The  Bellman. 

"  I  saw  one  man  whose  jaws  were  broken  in  thirty-two  pieces 
by  shrapnel.  They  hung  shapeless  on  his  chest." — War  Corre- 
spondent at  the  front. 
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THE    OPEN   QUESTION 

WHEN  I  am  dead  and  gone,  sweetheart,  this  restless 
world  shall  be 
A  little  darker,  emptier,  more  drear,  a  little  space; 
Till  life  that  gave  you  grace  to  love  shall  teach  your  eyes  to  see 
A  little  more,  a  moment,  dear,  before  they  fill  your  place. 

And  if  I  knew  the  end  of  all,  the  hour  my  light  went  out. 
To-morrow  or  to-night,  maybe — you  wonder  what  I'd  do; 
And  should  I  march  alone  to  death  and  meet  him  with  a  shout; 
Or  should  I  shudder  here  at  home  and  creep  and  cling  to  you? 

You  could  not  love  a  coward,  dear.  If  war  were  round  our  walls; 
And  war  is  ever  round  the  world,  and  all  God's  soldiers  go 
Up  to  the  last  grim  firing  line,  and  each  In  order  falls. 
I  could  not  love  your  life  alone,  nor  mine,  to  lose  it  so. 

To-night  may  be  the  end  of  all;  and  after,  no  one  knows. 
I  cannot  hide  my  candle  end  and  hoard  for  us  alone. 
When  souls  are  sinking  in  the  storm,  from  every  gust  that  blows 
The  God  in  me  that  must  attain,  this  talent  all  my  own. 

And  If  the  end  Is  near  or  far,  and  if  we  live  or  die 
Beyond  the  blackness,  matters  not,  so  long  as  in  your  sight 
I  have  stood  up  unterrlfied,  and  learned  to  testify 
To  all  the  million  flames  of  God  that  mount  to  meet  the  night. 
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II 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    GANG 

^   I     A  HEY  caught  us  in  the  steerage  when  they  brought  us 


1 


over  sea; 
They  tagged  us  with  their  tickets  and  they  crowded  us  in 
cars; 
They  rolled  us  to  a  railhead  of  an  empire  yet  to  be, 
One  night  beneath  the  stars. 

In  the  blackness  of  the  bunkhouse  we  were  waked  before  the 

dawn, 
And  they  gave  us  pick  and  crowbar,  taught  us  how  to  heave 

and  strike. 
Where  across   a  dusty  desert  two  thin  strands  of  steel  were 

drawn, 

Side  by  side  and  just  alike. 

We  went  working  through  the  sage  brush  where  an  ocean  once 

went  dry, 
In  a  country  cursed  with  devils  like  the  heavens  overhead, 
And  they  burned  to  scattered  clinkers  saw-toothed  mountains 

round  the  sky, 

Till  the  last  dim  cloud  was  dead. 

To  the  country  of  the  cactus  we  came  slowly  day  by  day. 

Tie  by  tie  were  bound  the  levels,  foot  by  foot  we  filled  the 

grade; 
And  we  strained  the  sagging  cables  of  a  power  house  far  away 
Up  the  road  our  hands  had  made. 

And  the  sand  storms  tried  to  blind  us,  and  the  winds  like  devils 

danced 
Till  the  air  was  black  at  noonday;  and  the  desert's  maddened 

soul 
Rose  to  wrestle  with  our  working  and  to  rave.    But  we  advanced 
Step  by  step  and  grasped  our  goal. 
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For  our  brothers  came  to  meet  us  from  the  mountain  and  the 

sea ; 
And  we  spliced  the  line  at  Summit,  drove  the  spike  that  marked 

the  end; 
And  then  floated  down  to  Frisco  where  the  bar  keep  mixes  free, 
Just  as  long  as  luck's  your  friend. 

We  put  money  on  the  tables  and  our  manhood  on  the  bars, 
We  who  made  to-morrow  nearer  for  the  world  that  waits  to 

ride  ; 
Till  we  struggled  back  from  brothels  to  the  open,  where  the 

stars 

See  the  desert  doors  flung  wide. 

Ill 

FLEET   MANCEUVRES 

THEY  keep  their  Intervals  as  true  as  seasoned  athletes  of 
a  team. 
Trained  to  the  minute :  lean  and  grim  and  grey  they 
glide  in  line  ahead. 
A  white  wave  welters  at  each  bow,  and  all  is  stirless  overhead 
Save  trails  of  smoke  from  three  tall  grey  funnels  fall  and  land- 
ward stream. 

Like  runners  breathing  tensely  through  October's  stirring  air 

they  go. 
They  are  as  vital  and  alive;  and  like  the  winds  they  seem  to 

wake. 
As  packed  with  power  that  must  explode;  as  imminent  as  waves 

that  break, 
And  shadows  long  float  on  before  their  long  and  strong  and 

level  row. 

Essential,  cosmic,  wonderful.  In  strange  new  beauty  fit  to  serve 
An  Iron  purpose  slowly  spelled,  a  living  sentence  of  the  law. 
That  wakes  the  lightnings  and  the  stars;  and  sterner  tensions 

slowly  draw 
Through  the  vast  void  of  sound  and  sense,  and  tighten  every 

tingling  nerve. 
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Man's  old  dominion  over  lire,  his  truceless  conquest  of  the  cold, 
His  mastery  of  storms  and  tides,  his  perils  long  in  chartless  seas; 
His  midnight  battles  with  the  brute,  his  wars  of  all  the  centuries; 
Their  shifting  turrets  still  conceal,  their  lips  of  steel  in  silence 
hold. 

All  speak  in  thunder  when  at  last  the  flagship's  salvoes  shake 

the  air. 
Precise  and  searching,  shot  on  shot  the  target  strikes.    Her  soul 

set  free 
Like  heroes'  hearts  in  battle  born,  by  smoke  wreaths  haloed 

splendidly, 
Drifts  down  the  line,  as  ship  on  ship  to  God  begins  its  iron 

prayer. 

Ship  after  ship  makes  offering  of  discipline  and  fitness  trained 
To  peril's  service;  ship  on  ship  thunders  the  law  that  all  obey 
In  war  and  peace,  whose  God  Is  strength  and  larger  wisdom 

day  by  day. 
Ship  after  ship  In  silence  goes  to  goals  that  yesterday  ordained. 

Twelve  steel  cathedrals  of  to-day,  sail  trailing  Incense  silently 

Into  the  west's  horizon  red,  to  sentinel  a  nation's  sleep; 

Twelve  monasteries  stern  of  men  that  vigils  through  the  mid- 
night keep; 

For  God,  whose  cities  shame  the  land,  still  saves  His  servants 
on  the  sea. 

IV 

CAMP   FOLLOWERS 

ONCE  we  were  as  you  were,  children,  cherished,  prayed 
for,  born  to  bless; 
Bought  with  pain  and  labor  lasting,  white  as  April 
snow  Is  white; 
Fragrant  as  a  bed  of  roses,  living  lips  of  happiness 
Moulded  by  a  mother's  kisses,  eyes  of  laughter  and  delight; 
But  that  beauty  faded  early  as  the  snow  flakes  In  the  night. 
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Once  we  were  as  you  were,  women,  beasts  of  burden  for  the 

race; 
Slaves  by  caves  and  cords  imprisoned  till  our  masters  dared  to 

sleep. 
So  we  bore  them  stronger  warriors,  found  a  surer  hiding  place. 
And  the  flame  of  life  flashed  upward  and  the  ape  forgot  to  creep, 
And  the  mothers  of  our  mothers  learned  at  last  to  love  and  weep. 

Once  we  walked  in  folk  migrations,  once  with  emperors  we  rode; 
Mistresses  of  mighty  monarchs  ordering  the  world's  advance. 
Once  we  taught  all  art  to  triumph,  in  your  temples  we  abode. 
Once  we  smiled  at  minnie-singers,  ordered  love  to  lift  his  lance. 
Setting  armored  squadrons  spurring  at  a  whisper  or  a  glance. 

Once  we  were  like  flames  devouring,  flinging  men  across  the  sea, 
Licking  gold  from  Montezumas;  gold  that  we  divide  to-day 
With  the  men  that  death  subduing  share  their  spoils  with  you 

and  me — 
You  the  nun,  the  saint,  the  matron;  you  the  wife  he  hides  away; 
You  his  body  bearing  children :   I  his  mind  to  mount  and  play. 

You  may  pray  in  guarded  houses :  we  go  following  his  camps : 
For  us  both  he  fights  and  triumphs.    We  have  shared  his  sorest 

need. 
Through  the  deserts  pioneering,  where  defeat  his  ashes  stamps, 
Still  his  farthest  watch  fires  sharing  we  shall  nurse  with  hands 

that  bleed 
Sinking  flames  of  life  that  falter.     Deeper  in  his  heart  we  read. 

You  despise  us,  you  abhor  us.     But  you  copy  us  to-day, 
Wear  our  dresses,  learn  our  dances,  paint  your  flesh  that  we 

despise 
Like  our  own.     In  turn  your  children  one  by  one  we  lure  away; 
And  each  lonely  lost  street  walker  of  the  nations  in  our  eyes 
Is  a  sentinel  of  heaven's  host  advancing  to  the  skies. 
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MILL    CHILDREN 

WE  have  forgotten  how  to  sing:  our  laughter  is  a  godless 
thing:  listless  and  loud  and  shrill  and  sly. 
We  have  forgotten  how  to  smile.     Our  lips,   our 
voices  too  are  vile.     For  each  of  us  a  living  lie, 
Each  old,  each  cold,  each  carnal  face  is  childhood's  death  and 
black  disgrace.     We  are  all  dead  before  we  die. 

Our  mothers'  mothers  made  us  so :  the  father  that  we  never 

know  in  blindness  and  in  wantonness, 
Caused  us  to  come  to  question  you.    What  is  it  that  you  others 

do,  that  profit  so  by  our  distress? 

If  all  your  millions  made  the  mill,  why  is  it  then  that  never  still 
it  murders  us,  both  day  and  night? 

You  and  your  children  softly  sleep.  We  and  our  mothers  vigil 
keep.    You  cheated  us  of  all  delight. 

E'er  our  sick  spirits  came  to  birth :  you  made  our  fair  and  fruit- 
ful earth  a  nest  of  pestilence  and  blight. 

Your  black  machines  are  never  still,  and  hard,  relentless  as 
your  will,  they  card  us  like  the  cotton  waste. 

And  flesh  and  blood  more  cheap  than  they,  they  seize  and  eat 
and  shred  away,  to  feed  the  fever  of  your  haste. 

For  we  are  waste  and  shoddy  here,  who  know  no  God,  no  faith 
but  fear,  no  happiness,  no  hope  but  sleep. 

Half  imbecile  and  half  obscene  we  sit  and  tend  each  tense 
machine,  too  sick  to  sigh,  too  tired  to  weep, 

Until  the  tortured  end  of  day,  when  fevered  faces  turn  away, 
to  see  the  stars  from  blackness  leap. 

Hardest  of  all  is  this  to  bear,  that  somewhere  in  the  upper  air, 

there  may  be  heaven,  we  never  know. 
Beyond  the  blackness  children  may  from  dreams  of  love  look 

up  to-day  to  hear  their  mothers  whisper  low. 
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But  here  the  mill's  unending  roar  calls  us  and  curses  more  and 
more,  God's  curse  on  men  who  know  Him  not; 

And  night  and  morn  to  the  Most  High,  we  march,  God's  con- 
scripts born  to  die,  till  love  at  last  makes  bright  our  lot; 

Till  in  the  shapes  of  filth  and  fear  that  you  have  starved  and 
stolen  here,  you  find  the  children  God  forgot. 

VI 

THE   ACCOUNTANT 

HERE   is  eternity  to-day,   God's  body  broken  to  your 
hands. 
You  let  it  slip  and  fall  away  or  mould  it  to  your 
soul's  demands. 
All  things  must  pass,  the  current  flows.    Your  vortex  ring  of  will 

as  well 
A  zero  or  one  unit  shows  in  man's  account  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Not  to  be  nothing — I  am  one  of  millions  toiling  in  the  dark 
For  wages  bare  from  sun  to  sun,  who  see  far  lights  of  life,  and 

mark 
Some  muffled  thunder  of  applause  when  man  the  master  con- 
quers time, 
Out  of  new  matter  forges  laws  that  force  a  million  souls  to 

climb. 
God  sends   new  prophets   in  our  day.      Darwin  and  Wallace 

pioneered 
For  Spencer  and  the  rest  the  way,  till  a  new  heaven  and  earth 

appeared: 
Crooks,  Haeckel,  Curie,  Edison,  Marconi,  Metchnikoff,  Carrel, 
Pasteur  and  Ehrlich,  all  have  won  for  men  new  issues  forth  from 

Hell; 
Hell  that  is  waste  in  rotting  flesh,  in  ulcered  streets  and  souls 

as  well. 

God  writes  new  scriptures  hour  by  hour.     Of  all  his  scribes  I 

am  the  least. 
I  list  men's  lusts,  their  greed  for  power  in  ledgers  black.     Where 

soul  and  beast 
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Wrestle  and  writhe  and  rise  and  fall,  I  chart  a  nation's  fever 

curve. 
I  cast  its  balance.    Least  of  all  thy  scribes  of  truth,  I  also  serve. 

Had  I  the  power  of  Parkman  blind,  but  regent  of  his  lifetime, 

then 
The  awful  annals  of  the  mind,  this  sudden  rush  of  thought  to 

men, 
I  should  set  forth  in  order,  show  how  doubt  and  dogma  still  go 

back. 
New  searchlights  through  mean  streets  would  throw,  through 

each  soul's  alley,  foul  and  black; 
New  antiseptics  of  the  brain  announce,  in  tense  detail  relate 
How  Christ  has  come  to  earth  again,  how  God  is  man  and 

masters  fate. 

To-day  flames  forth  a  new  crusade,  the  last  the  sternest  creed 
of  all, 

For  man  the  ape  by  ages  made,  mounts  to  the  stars;  though 
churches  fall. 

He  spreads  his  wings;  his  airships  soar;  new  tremblings  through 
the  ether  thrill. 

New  messengers  of  fire  adore  his  more  immense,  immortal  will. 

One  letter  of  that  Gospel  learned,  one  text  of  freedom  to  pro- 
claim. 

With  loftier  faith  than  e'er  discerned  the  martyr's  eye,  I  suffer 
shame: 

I  gave  my  body  to  be  burned,  I  send  my  soul  to  feed  the  flame. 


A    STORY    OF    LAND    AND    SEA 
Lord  Dunsany 

IT  Is  written  In  the  Book  of  Wonder  how  Captain  Shard  of 
the  bad  ship  Desperate  Lark,  having  looted  the  sea-coast 
city  Bombasharna,  retired  from  active  life;  and  resigning 
piracy  to  younger  men,  with  the  good  will  of  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,  settled  down  with  a  captured  queen  on  his 
floating  Island. 

Sometimes  he  sank  a  ship  for  the  'sake  of  old  times,  but 
he  no  longer  hovered  along  the  trade  routes;  and  timid  mer- 
chants watched  for  other  men. 

It  was  not  age  that  caused  him  to  leave  his  romantic  pro- 
fession; nor  unworthlness  of  its  traditions,  nor  gun-shot  wound, 
nor  drink;  but  grim  necessity  and  force  ftiajeure.  Five  navies 
were  after  him.  How  he  gave  them  the  slip  one  day  In  the 
Mediterranean,  how  he  fought  with  the  Arabs,  how  a  ship's 
broadside  was  heard  In  Lat.  23  N.,  Long.  4  E,  for  the  first 
time  and  the  last,  with  other  things  unknown  to  Admiralties,  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell. 

He  had  had  his  fling,  had  Shard,  captain  of  pirates,  and 
all  his  merry  men  wore  pearls  In  their  ear-rings;  and  now  the 
English  fleet  was  after  him  under  full  sail  along  the  coast  of 
Spain  with  a  good  north  wind  behind  them.  They  were  not 
gaining  much  on  Shard's  rakish  craft,  the  bad  ship  Desperate 
Lark,  yet  they  were  closer  than  was  to  his  liking,  and  they 
interfered  with  business. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  they  had  chased  him,  when  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  at  about  six  a.m.  Shard  took  the  step  that  decided 
his  retirement  from  active  life :  he  turned  for  the  Mediterranean. 
Had  he  held  on  southwards  down  the  African  coast  It  is  doubtful 
whether  In  face  of  the  Interference  of  England,  Russia,  France, 
Denmark  and  Spain  he  could  have  made  piracy  pay;  but  in 
turning  for  the  Mediterranean  he  took  what  we  may  call  the 
penultimate  step  of  his  life  which  meant  for  him  settling  down. 
There  were  three  great  courses  of  action  invented  by  Shard  In 
his  youth  upon  which   he   pondered  by   day   and  brooded  by 
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night,  consolations  in  all  his  dangers,  secret  even  from  his  men, 
three  means  of  escape  as  he  hoped  from  any  peril  that  might 
meet  him  on  the  sea.  One  of  these  was  the  floating  Island  that 
the  Book  of  Wonder  tells  of;  another  was  so  fantastic  that  we 
may  doubt  If  even  the  brilliant  audacity  of  Shard  could  ever 
have  found  It  practicable,  at  least  he  never  tried  It,  so  far  as 
Is  known  in  that  tavern  by  the  sea  in  which  I  glean  my  news; 
and  the  third  he  determined  on  carrying  out  as  he  turned  that 
morning  for  the  Mediterranean.  True  he  might  yet  have  prac- 
tised piracy  in  spite  of  the  step  that  he  took,  a  little  later  when 
the  seas  grew  quiet;  but  that  penultimate  step  was  like  that 
small  house  In  the  country  that  the  business  man  has  his  eye  on, 
or  like  some  snug  investment  put  away  for  old  age;  there  are 
certain  final  courses  In  men's  lives  which  after  taking  they  never 
go  back  to  business. 

He  turned  then  for  the  Mediterranean  with  the  English  fleet 
behind  him,  and  his  men  wondered. 

What  madness  was  this? — muttered  Bill  the  boatswain  In 
Old  Frank's  only  ear, — with  the  French  fleet  waiting  In  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  and  the  Spaniards  all  the  way  between  Sardinia  and 
Tunis :  for  they  knew  the  Spaniards'  ways.  And  they  made  a 
deputation  and  waited  on  Captain  Shard,  all  of  them  sober  and 
wearing  their  costly  clothes;  and  they  said  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a  trap,  and  all  he  said  was  that  the  north  wind  should 
hold.     And  the  crew  said  they  were  done. 

So  they  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  English  fleet 
came  up  and  closed  the  Straits,  and  Shard  went  tacking  along 
the  Moroccan  coast  with  a  dozen  frigates  behind  him.  And 
the  north  wind  grew  in  strength.  And  not  till  evening  did  he 
speak  to  his  crew;  and  then  he  gathered  them  all  together,  except 
the  man  at  the  helm,  and  politely  asked  them  to  come  down 
to  the  hold.  And  there  he  showed  them  six  immense  steel  axles 
and  a  dozen  low  iron  wheels  of  enormous  width,  which  none  had 
seen  before;  and  he  told  his  crew  how  all  unknown  to  the  world 
his  keel  had  been  specially  fitted  for  these  same  axles  and  wheels, 
and  how  he  meant  soon  to  sail  to  the  wide  Atlantic  again,  though 
not  by  the  way  of  the  Straits.    And  when  they  heard  the  name  of 
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the  Atlantic  all  his  merry  men  cheered,  for  they  looked  on  the 
Atlantic  as  a  wide,  safe  sea. 

And  night  came  down  and  Captain  Shard  sent  for  his  diver. 
With  the  sea  getting  up  it  was  hard  work  for  the  diver,  but  by 
midnight  things  were  done  to  Shard's  satisfaction  and  the  diver 
said  that  of  all  the  jobs  he  had  done, — but  finding  no  apt  com- 
parison and  being  in  need  of  a  drink,  silence  fell  on  him  and 
soon  sleep  and  his  comrades  carried  him  away  to  his  hammock. 
All  the  next  day  the  chase  went  on  with  the  Enghsh  well  in  sight, 
for  Shard  had  lost  time  overnight  with  his  wheels  and  axles, 
and  the  danger  of  meeting  the  Spaniards  increased  every  hour, 
and  evening  came  when  every  minute  seemed  dangerous,  yet 
they  still  went  tacking  on  towards  the  east  where  they  knew 
the  Spaniards  must  be. 

And  at  last  they  sighted  their  topsails  right  ahead,  and  still 
Shard  went  on.  It  was  a  close  thing,  but  night  was  coming  on, 
and  the  Union  Jack  which  he  hoisted  helped  Shard  with  the 
Spaniards  for  the  last  few  anxious  minutes,  though  it  seemed  to 
anger  the  English;  but  as  Shard  said,  "There's  no  pleasing 
everyone,"  and  then  the  twilight  shivered  into  darkness. 

"  Hard  to  starboard,"  said  Captain  Shard. 

The  north  wind  which  had  risen  all  day  was  now  blowing 
a  gale.  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  coast  Shard  steered  for, 
but  Shard  knew,  for  the  coasts  of  the  world  were  to  him  what 
Margate  is  to  some  of  us. 

At  a  place  where  the  desert  rolling  up  from  mystery  and 
from  death,  yea,  from  the  heart  of  Africa,  emerges  upon  the 
sea,  no  less  grand  than  she,  no  less  terrible,  even  there  they 
sighted  the  land  quite  close,  almost  in  darkness.  Shard  ordered 
every  man  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  and  all  the  ballast  too; 
and  soon  the  Desperate  Lark,  her  prow  a  little  high  out  of  the 
water,  doing  her  eighteen  knots  before  the  wind  struck  a  sandy 
beach  and  shuddered;  she  heeled  over  a  little,  then  righted  her- 
self and  slowly  headed  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  men  would  have  given  three  cheers,  but  after  the  first 
Shard  silenced  them  and,  steering  the  ship  himself,  he  made  them 
a  short  speech  while  the  broad  wheels  pounded  slowly  over  the 
African  sand  doing  barely  five  knots  in  a  gale.     The  perils  of 
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the  sea,  he  said,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Ships  had  been 
sailing  the  sea  for  hundreds  of  years  and  at  sea  you  knew  what 
to  do,  but  on  land  this  was  different.  They  were  on  land  now 
and  they  were  not  to  forget  it.  At  sea  you  might  make  as 
much  noise  as  you  pleased  and  no  harm  was  done,  but  on  land 
anything  might  happen.  One  of  the  perils  of  the  land  that  he 
instanced  was  that  of  hanging.  For  every  hundred  men  that  they 
hanged  on  land,  he  said,  not  more  than  twenty  would  be  hanged 
at  sea.  The  men  were  to  sleep  at  their  guns.  They  would  not 
go  far  that  night;  for  the  risk  of  being  wrecked  at  night  was 
another  danger  peculiar  to  the  land,  while  at  sea  you  might  sail 
from  set  of  sun  till  dawn:  yet  it  was  essential  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  sea,  for  if  anyone  knew  they  were  there  they'd 
have  cavalry  after  them.  And  he  had  sent  back  Smerdrak  (a 
young  lieutenant  of  pirates)  to  cover  their  tracks  where  they 
came  up  from  the  sea.  And  the  merry  men  vigorously  nodded 
their  heads  though  they  did  not  dare  to  cheer,  and  presently 
Smerdrak  came  running  up  and  they  threw  him  a  rope  by  the 
stern.  And  when  they  had  done  fifteen  knots  they  anchored, 
and  Captain  Shard  gathered  his  men  about  him  and  standing  by 
the  land-wheel  in  the  bows,  under  the  large  and  clear  Algerian 
stars  he  explained  his  system  of  steering.  There  was  not  much 
to  be  said  for  it;  he  had  with  considerable  ingenuity  detached 
and  pivoted  the  portion  of  the  keel  that  held  the  leading  axle 
and  could  move  it  by  chains  which  were  controlled  from  the 
land-wheel;  thus  the  front  pair  of  wheels  could  be  deflected  at 
will,  but  only  very  slightly,  and  they  afterwards  found  that  in 
a  hundred  yards  they  could  turn  their  ship  only  four  yards  from 
her  course.  But  let  not  captains  of  comfortable  battleships,  or 
owners  even  of  yachts,  criticise  too  harshly  a  man  who  was 
not  of  their  time  and  who  knew  not  modern  contrivances;  it 
should  be  remembered  also  that  Shard  was  no  longer  at  sea. 
His  steering  may  have  been  clumsy,  but  he  did  what  he  could. 
When  the  use  and  limitations  of  his  land-wheel  had  been 
made  clear  to  his  men.  Shard  bade  them  all  turn  in  except  those 
on  watch.  Long  before  dawn  he  woke  them,  and  by  the  very 
first  gleam  of  light  they  got  their  ship  under  way,  so  that  when 
those  two  fleets  that  had  made  so  sure  of  Shard  closed  in  like  a 
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great  crescent  on  the  Algerian  coast  there  was  no  sign  to  see 
of  the  Desperate  Lark  either  on  sea  or  land;  and  the  flags  of 
the  Admiral's  ship  broke  out  into  a  hearty  English  oath. 

The  gale  blew  for  three  days  and,  Shard  using  more  sail  by 
daylight,  they  scudded  over  the  sands  at  little  less  than  ten  knots, 
though  on  the  report  of  rough  water  ahead  (as  the  look-out  man 
called  rocks,  low  hills  or  uneven  surface  before  he  adapted  him- 
self to  his  new  surroundings)  the  rate  was  much  decreased. 
Those  were  long  summer  days,  and  Shard,  who  was  anxious 
while  the  wind  held  good  to  outpace  the  rumor  of  his  own  ap- 
pearance, sailed  for  nineteen  hours  a  day,  lying  to  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  and  hoisting  sail  again  at  three  a.m.  when  it  first  began 
to  be  light. 

In  those  three  days  he  did  five  hundred  miles;  then  the 
wind  dropped  to  a  breeze  though  it  still  blew  from  the  north, 
and  for  a  week  they  did  no  more  than  two  knots  an  hour.  The 
merry  men  began  to  murmur  then.  Luck  had  distinctly  favored 
Shard  at  first,  for  it  sent  him  at  ten  knots  through  the  only 
populous  district  well  ahead  of  crowds  except  those  who  chose 
to  run,  and  the  cavalry  were  away  on  a  local  raid.  As  for  the 
runners,  they  soon  dropped  off  when  Shard  pointed  his  cannon, 
though  he  did  not  dare  to  fire  up  there  near  the  coast;  for  much 
as  he  jeered  at  the  Intelligence  of  the  English  and  Spanish  ad- 
mirals in  not  suspecting  his  manoeuvre,  the  only  one  as  he  said 
that  was  possible  In  the  circumstances,  yet  he  knew  that  cannon 
had  an  obvious  sound  which  would  give  his  secret  away  to  the 
weakest  mind.  Certainly  luck  had  befriended  him  and  when  it 
did  so  no  longer  he  made  out  of  the  occasion  all  that  could 
be  made;  for  instance  while  the  wind  held  good  he  had  never 
missed  opportunities  to  revlctual,  if  he  passed  by  a  village  Its 
pigs  and  poultry  were  his,  and  whenever  he  passed  by  water 
he  filled  his  tanks  to  the  brim,  and  now  that  he  could  only  do 
two  knots  he  sailed  all  night  with  a  man  and  a  lantern  before 
him;  thus  in  that  week  he  did  close  on  four  hundred  miles  while 
another  man  would  have  anchored  at  night  and  have  missed 
^wt  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Yet  his  men  mur- 
mured. Did  he  think  the  wind  would  last  forever?  they  said. 
And  Shard  only  smoked.     It  was  clear  that  he  was  thinking 
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and  thinking  hard.  ''  But  what  is  he  thinking  about?  "  said 
Bill  to  Bad  Jack.  And  Bad  Jack  answered:  "  He  may  think  as 
hard  as  he  likes,  but  thinking  won't  get  us  out  of  the  Sahara 
if  this  wind  were  to  drop." 

And  towards  the  end  of  that  week  Shard  went  to  his  chart- 
room  and  laid  a  new  course  for  his  ship  a  little  to  the  east  and 
towards  cultivation.  And  one  day  towards  evening  they  sighted 
a  village,  and  twilight  came  and  the  wind  dropped  altogether. 
Then  the  murmurs  of  the  merry  men  grew  to  oaths  and  nearly 
to  mutiny.  Where  were  they  now?  they  asked,  and  were  they 
being  treated  like  poor  honest  men? 

Shard  quieted  them  by  asking  what  they  wished  to  do  them- 
selves, and  when  no  one  had  any  better  plan  than  going  to  the 
villagers  and  saying  that  they  had  been  blown  out  of  their  course 
by  a  storm  Shard  unfolded  his  scheme  to  them. 

Long  ago  he  had  heard  how  they  drove  carts  with  oxen 
in  Africa,  oxen  were  very  numerous  in  these  parts  wherever 
there  was  any  cultivation,  and  for  this  reason  when  the  wind 
had  begun  to  drop  he  had  laid  his  course  for  the  village:  that 
night  the  moment  it  was  dark  they  were  to  drive  off  fifty  yoke 
of  oxen;  by  midnight  they  must  all  be  yoked  to  the  bows  and 
then  away  they  would  go  at  a  good  round  gallop. 

So  fine  a  plan  as  this  astonished  the  men,  and  they  all 
apologized  for  their  want  of  faith  in  Shard,  shaking  hands  with 
him  every  one. 

The  raid  that  night  succeeded  admirably,  but  ingenious  as 
Shard  was  on  land,  and  a  past  master  at  sea,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  lack  of  experience  in  this  class  of  seamanship 
led  him  to  make  a  mistake,  a  slight  one  it  is  true,  and  one  that  a 
little  practice  would  have  prevented  altogether:  the  oxen  could 
not  gallop.  Shard  swore  at  them,  threatened  them  with  his 
pistol,  said  they  should  have  no  food,  and  all  to  no  avail:  that 
night  and  as  long  as  they  pulled  the  bad  ship  Desperate  Lark 
they  did  one  knot  an  hour  and  no  more.  Shard's  failures  like 
everything  that  came  his  way  were  used  as  stones  in  the  edifice 
of  his  future  success;  he  went  at  once  to  his  chart-room  and 
worked  out  all  his  calculations  anew. 

The  matter  of  the  oxen's  pace  made  pursuit  impossible  to 
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avoid.  Shard  therefore  countermanded  his  order  to  his  lieu- 
tenant to  cover  the  tracks  in  the  sand,  and  the  Desperate  Lark 
plodded  on  into  the  Sahara  on  her  new  course  trusting  to  her 
guns. 

The  village  was  not  a  large  one  and  the  little  crowd  that 
was  sighted  astern  next  morning  disappeared  after  the  first 
shot  from  the  cannon  in  the  stern.  At  first  Shard  made  the 
oxen  wear  rough  iron  bits,  another  of  his  mistakes,  and  strong 
bits  too.  "  For  if  they  run  away,"  he  had  said,  "  we  might 
as  well  be  driving  before  a  gale  and  there's  no  saying  where 
we'd  find  ourselves";  but  after  a  day  or  two  he  found  that  the 
bits  were  no  good,  and  like  the  practical  man  he  was  immediately 
corrected  his  mistake. 

And  now  the  crew  sang  merry  songs  all  day,  bringing  out 
mandolins  and  clarionettes,  and  cheering  Captain  Shard.  All 
were  jolly  except  the  captain  himself,  whose  face  was  moody 
and  perplexed;  he  alone  expected  to  hear  more  of  those  vil- 
lagers; and  the  oxen  were  drinking  up  the  water  every  day,  he 
alone  feared  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  had,  and  a  very 
unpleasant  fear  that  Is  when  your  ship  Is  becalmed  in  a  desert. 
For  over  a  week  they  went  on  like  this  doing  ten  knots  a  day, 
and  the  music  and  singing  got  on  the  captain's  nerves,  but  he 
dared  not  tell  his  men  what  the  trouble  was.  And  then  one  day 
the  oxen  drank  up  the  last  of  the  water.  And  Lieutenant 
Smerdrak  came  and  reported  the  fact. 

"  Give  them  rum,"  said  Shard,  and  he  cursed  the  oxen. 
*'  What  Is  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said,  "  should  be  good 
enough  for  them";  and  he  swore  that  they  should  have  rum. 

'*  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  that  young  lieutenant  of  pirates. 

Shard  should  not  be  judged  by  the  orders  he  gave  that  day; 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  he  had  watched  the  doom  that  was  com- 
ing slowly  towards  him,  discipline  cut  him  off  from  anyone  that 
might  have  shared  his  fear  and  discussed  It,  and  all  the  while 
he  had  had  to  navigate  his  ship,  which  even  at  sea  Is  an  arduous 
responsibility.  These  things  had  fretted  the  calm  of  that  clear 
judgment  that  had  once  baffled  five  navies.  Therefore  he 
cursed  the  oxen  and  ordered  them  rum,  and  Smerdrak  had  said 
*'  Aye,  aye,  sir  "  and  gone  below. 
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Towards  sunset  Shard  Vv  as  standing  on  the  poop,  thinking 
of  death;  it  would  not  come  to  him  by  thirst;  mutiny  first,  he 
thought.  The  oxen  were  refusing  rum  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  men  were  beginning  to  eye  Captain  Shard  in  a  very  ominous 
way;  not  muttering,  but  each  man  looking  at  him  with  a  side- 
long look  of  the  eye,  as  though  there  were  only  one  thought 
among  them  all  that  had  no  need  of  words.  A  score  of  geese 
like  a  long  letter  V  were  crossing  the  evening  sky;  they  slanted 
their  necks  and  all  went  twisting  downwards  somewhere  about 
the  horizon.  Captain  Shard  rushed  to  his  chart-room.  And 
presently  the  men  came  in  at  the  door,  with  Old  Frank  in 
front  looking  awkward  and  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Shard,  as  though  nothing  were  wrong. 

Then  Old  Frank  said  what  he  had  come  to  say:  "We 
want  to  know  what  you  be  going  to  do?  " 

And  the  men  nodded  grimly. 

*'  Get  water  for  the  oxen,"  said  Captain  Shard,  "  as  the 
swine  won't  have  rum;  and  they'll  have  to  work  for  it,  the  lazy 
beasts.     Up  anchor!" 

And  at  the  word  water  a  look  came  into  their  faces  like 
when  some  wanderer  suddenly  thinks  of  home. 

"Water  I  "  they  said. 

"  Why  not?  "  said  Captain  Shard.  And  none  of  them  ever 
knew  that  but  for  those  geese,  that  slanted  their  necks  and  sud- 
denly twisted  downwards,  they  would  have  found  no  water  that 
night  nor  ever  after,  and  the  Sahara  would  have  taken  them 
as  she  has  taken  so  many  and  shall  take  so  many  more.  All 
that  night  they  followed  their  new  course:  at  dawn  they  found 
an  oasis  and  the  oxen  drank. 

And  here,  on  this  green  acre  or  so  with  its  palm  trees  and 
its  well  beleaguered  by  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  and  holding 
out  through  the  ages,  here  they  decided  to  stay:  for  those  who 
have  been  without  water  for  a  while  in  one  of  Africa's  deserts 
come  to  have  for  that  simple  fluid  such  a  regard  as  you,  O 
reader,  might  not  easily  credit.  And  here  each  man  chose  a  site 
where  he  would  build  his  hut,  and  settle  down,  and  marry  per- 
haps, and  even  forget  the  sea;  when  Captain  Shard  having  filled 
his  tanks  and  barrels  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  weigh  an- 
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chor.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  even  some  grumbling, 
but  when  a  man  has  twice  saved  his  fellows  from  death  by  the 
sheer  freshness  of  his  mind  they  come  to  have  a  respect  for  his 
judgment  that  is  not  shaken  by  trifles.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  affair  of  the  dropping  of  the  wind,  and  again  when 
they  ran  out  of  water,  these  men  were  at  their  wits'  end;  so 
was  Shard  on  the  last  occasion,  but  that  they  did  not  know. 
All  this  Shard  knew  and  he  chose  this  occasion  to  strengthen 
the  reputation  that  he  had  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  bad 
ship  by  explaining  to  them  his  motives,  which  usually  he  kept 
secret.  The  oasis  he  said  must  be  a  port  of  call  for  all  the  trav- 
ellers within  hundreds  of  miles;  how  many  men  did  you  see 
gathered  together  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  there  was  a 
drop  of  whisky  to  be  had!  and  water  here  was  rarer  than  whisky 
in  decent  countries  and,  such  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabs, 
even  more  precious.  Another  thing  he  pointed  out  to  them,  the 
Arabs  were  a  singularly  inquisitive  people  and  if  they  came  upon 
a  ship  in  the  desert  they  would  probably  talk  about  it;  and 
the  world  having  a  wickedly  malicious  tongue  would  never  con- 
strue in  its  proper  light  their  difference  with  the  English  and 
Spanish  fleets,  but  would  surely  side  with  the  strong  against 
the  weak. 

And  the  men  sighed  and  sang  the  capstan  song  and  hoisted 
the  anchor  and  yoked  the  oxen  up,  and  away  they  went  doing 
their  steady  knot,  which  nothing  could  increase.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  with  all  sail  furled,  in  dead  calm  and  while 
the  oxen  rested,  they  should  have  cast  anchor  at  all.  But  cus- 
tom is  not  easily  overcome  and  long  survives  its  use.  Rather 
inquire  how  many  such  useless  customs  we  ourselves  preserve; 
the  flaps  for  instance  to  pull  up  the  tops  of  hunting  boots  though 
the  tops  no  longer  pull  up,  the  bows  on  our  evening  shoes  that 
neither  tie  nor  untie.  They  said  they  felt  safer  that  way,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it. 

Shard  laid  a  course  of  south  by  west  and  they  did  ten  knots 
that  day,  the  next  day  they  did  seven  or  eight  and  Shard  hove 
to.  Here  he  intended  to  stop,  they  had  huge  supplies  of  fodder 
on  board  for  the  oxen;  for  his  men  he  had  a  pig  or  so,  plenty 
of  poultry,  several  sacks  of  biscuits  and  ninety-eight  oxen  (for 
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two  were  already  eaten),  and  they  were  only  twenty  miles  from 
water.  Here  he  said  they  would  stay  till  folks  forgot  their 
past,  some  one  would  invent  something  or  some  new  thing  would 
turn  up  to  take  folks'  mind  off  them  and  the  ships  he  had  sunk; 
he  forgot  that  there  are  men  who  are  well  paid  to  remember. 

Half  way  between  him  and  the  oasis  he  established  a  little 
depot  where  he  buried  his  water-barrels.  As  soon  as  a  barrel 
was  empty  he  sent  half  a  dozen  men  to  roll  it  by  turns  to  the 
depot.  This  they  would  do  at  night,  keeping  hid  by  day,  and 
next  night  they  would  push  on  to  the  oasis,  fill  the  barrel  and 
roll  it  back.  Thus  only  ten  miles  away  he  soon  had  a  store  of 
water,  unknown  to  the  thirstiest  native  of  Africa,  from  which 
he  could  safely  replenish  his  tanks  at  will.  He  allowed  his 
men  to  sing  and  even  within  reason  to  light  fires.  Those  were 
jolly  nights  while  the  rum  held  out;  sometimes  they  saw  gazelles 
watching  them  curiously,  sometimes  a  lion  went  by  over  the 
sand,  the  sound  of  his  roar  adding  to  their  sense  of  the  security 
of  their  ship ;  all  round  them  level,  immense,  lay  the  Sahara : 
*'  This  is  better  than  an  English  prison,"  said  Captain  Shard. 

And  still  the  dead  calm  lasted,  not  even  the  sand  whispered 
at  night  to  little  winds;  and  when  the  rum  gave  out  and  it 
looked  like  trouble.  Shard  reminded  them  what  little  use  it  had 
been  to  them  when  it  was  all  they  had  and  the  oxen  wouldn't 
look  at  it. 

And  the  days  wore  on  with  singing,  and  even  dancing  at 
times,  and  at  nights  round  a  cautious  fire  in  a  hollow  of  sand, 
with  only  one  man  on  watch,  they  told  tales  of  the  sea.  It 
was  all  a  relief  after  arduous  watches  and  sleeping  by  the  guns, 
a  rest  to  strained  nerves  and  eyes;  and  all  agreed,  for  all  that 
they  missed  their  rum,  that  the  best  place  for  a  ship  like  theirs 
was  the  land. 

This  was  in  Latitude  23  North,  Longitude  4  East,  where, 
as  I  said,  a  ship's  broadside  was  heard  for  the  first  time  and  the 
last.    It  happened  this  way. 

They  had  been  there  several  weeks  and  had  eaten  perhaps 
ten  or  a  dozen  oxen  and  all  that  while  there  had  been  no  breath 
of  wind  and  they  had  seen  no  one :  when  one  morning  about  two 
bells  when  the  crew  were  at  breakfast  the  look-out  man  reported 
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cavalry  on  the  port  side.  Shard  who  had  already  surrounded 
his  ship  with  sharpened  stakes  ordered  all  his  men  on  board, 
the  young  trumpeter  who  prided  himself  on  having  picked  up 
the  ways  of  the  land  sounded  "  Prepare  to  receive  cavalry," 
Shard  sent  a  few  men  below  with  pikes  to  the  lower  port-holes, 
two  more  aloft  with  muskets,  the  rest  to  the  guns;  he  changed 
the  grape  or  canister,  with  which  the  guns  were  loaded  in  case 
of  surprise,  for  shot;  cleared  the  decks;  drew  in  ladders;  and 
before  the  cavalry  came  within  range  everything  was  ready  for 
them.  The  oxen  were  always  yoked  in  order  that  Shard  could 
manoeuvre  his  ship  at  a  moment's  notice. 

When  first  sighted  the  cavalry  were  trotting  but  they  were 
coming  on  now  at  a  slow  canter,  Arabs  in  white  robes  on  good 
horses.  Shard  estimated  that  there  were  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them.  At  sixty  yards  Shard  opened  with  one  gun;  he  had  had 
the  distance  measured,  but  had  never  practised  for  fear  of  being 
heard  at  the  oasis :  the  shot  went  high.  The  next  one  fell  short 
and  ricocheted  over  the  Arabs'  heads.  Shard  had  the  range 
then,  and  by  the  time  the  ten  remaining  guns  of  his  broadside 
were  given  the  same  elevation  as  that  of  his  second  gun  the 
Arabs  had  come  to  the  spot  where  the  last  shot  pitched.  The 
broadside  hit  the  horses,  mostly  low,  and  ricocheted  on  amongst 
them;  one  cannon-ball,  striking  a  rock  at  the  horses'  feet,  shat- 
tered it  and  sent  fragments  flying  amongst  the  Arabs  with  the 
peculiar  scream  of  things  set  free  by  projectiles  from  their  mo- 
tionless, harmless  state,  and  the  cannon-ball  went  on  with  them 
with  a  great  howl;  this  shot  alone  killed  three  men. 

"  Very  satisfactory,"  said  Shard  rubbing  his  chin. 

"  Load  with  grape,"  he  added  sharply. 

The  broadside  did  not  stop  the  Arabs  or  even  reduce  their 
speed,  but  they  crowded  in  closer  together  as  though  for  com- 
pany in  their  time  of  danger,  which  they  should  not  have  done. 
They  were  four  hundred  yards  off  now,  three  hundred  and  fifty; 
and  then  the  muskets  began,  for  the  two  men  in  the  crow's 
nest  had  thirty  loaded  muskets  besides  a  few  pistols ;  the  muskets 
all  stood  round  them  leaning  against  the  rail;  they  picked  them 
up  and  fired  them  one  by  one.  Every  shot  told,  but  still  the 
Arabs  came  on.    They  were  galloping  now.     It  took  some  time 
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to  load  the  guns  In  those  days.  Three  hundred  yards,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  men  dropping  all  the  way,  two  hundred  yards; 
Old  Frank  for  all  his  one  ear  had  terrible  eyes;  it  was  pistols 
now,  they  had  fired  all  their  muskets;  a  hundred  and  fifty;  Shard 
had  marked  the  fifties  with  little  white  stones.  Old  Frank  and 
Bad  Jack  up  aloft  felt  pretty  uneasy  when  they  saw  the  Arabs 
had  come  to  that  little  white  stone;  they  both  missed  their  shots. 

"All  ready?"  said  Captain  Shard. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Smerdrak. 

"  Right,"  said  Captain  Shard,  raising  a  finger. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  yards  Is  a  bad  range  at  which  to  be 
caught  by  grape  (or  "  case  "  as  we  call  It  now)  ;  the  gunners  can 
hardly  miss  and  the  charge  has  time  to  spread.  Shard  estimated 
afterwards  that  he  got  thirty  Arabs  by  that  broadside  alone, 
and  as  many  horses. 

There  were  close  on  two  hundred  of  them  still  on  their 
horses,  yet  the  broadside  of  grape  had  unsettled  them,  they 
surged  round  the  ship  but  seemed  doubtful  what  to  do.  They 
carried  swords  or  scimitars  In  their  hands,  though  most  had 
strange  long  muskets  slung  behind  them;  a  few  unslung  them 
and  began  firing  wildly.  They  could  not  reach  Shard's  merry 
men  with  their  swords.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  broadside 
that  took  them  when  It  did,  they  might  have  climbed  up  from 
their  horses  and  carried  the  bad  ship  by  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
but  they  would  have  had  to  be  very  steady,  and  the  broad- 
side spoiled  all  that.  Their  best  course  was  to  have  concentrated 
all  their  efforts  In  setting  fire  to  the  ship,  but  this  they  did  not 
attempt.  Part  of  them  swarmed  all  round  the  ship  brandishing 
their  swords  and  looking  vainly  for  an  easy  entrance;  perhaps 
they  expected  a  door,  they  were  not  sea-faring  people;  but  their 
leaders  were  evidently  set  on  driving  off  the  oxen,  not  dream- 
ing that  the  Desperate  Lark  had  other  means  of  travelling;  and 
this  to  some  extent  they  succeeded  In  doing.  Thirty  they  drove 
off,  cutting  the  traces;  twenty  they  killed  on  the  spot  with  their 
scimitars,  though  the  bow  gun  caught  them  twice  as  they  did 
their  work,  and  ten  more  were  unluckily  killed  by  Shard's  bow 
gun.  Before  they  could  fire  a  third  time  from  the  bow  the 
Arabs  all  galloped  away,  firing  back  at  the  oxen  with  their 
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muskets  and  killing  three  more,  and  what  troubled  Shard  more 
than  the  loss  of  his  oxen  was  the  way  that  they  manoeuvred,  gal- 
loping off  just  when  the  bow  gun  was  ready  and  riding  off  by  the 
port  bow  where  the  broadside  could  not  get  them,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  show  more  knowledge  of  guns  than  they  could  have 
learned  on  that  bright  morning.  What,  thought  Shard  to  him- 
self, if  they  should  bring  big  guns  against  the  Desperate  Lark! 
And  the  mere  thought  of  it  made  him  rail  at  Fate.  But  the 
merry  men  all  cheered  when  they  rode  away.  Shard  had  only 
twenty-two  oxen  left.  And  then  a  score  or  so  of  the  Arabs 
dismounted  while  the  rest  rode  further  on  leading  their  horses. 
And  the  dismounted  men  lay  down  on  the  port  bow  behind  some 
rocks  two  hundred  yards  away  and  began  to  shoot  at  the  oxen. 
Shard  had  just  enough  of  them  left  to  manoeuvre  his  ship  with 
an  effort  and  he  turned  his  ship  a  few  points  to  the  starboard 
so  as  to  get  a  broadside  at  the  rocks.  But  grape  was  of  no 
use  here  as  the  only  way  he  could  get  an  Arab  was  by  hitting 
one  of  the  rocks  with  shot,  behind  which  an  Arab  was  lying;  and 
the  rocks  v/ere  not  easy  to  hit  except  by  chance,  and  as  often 
as  he  manoeuvred  his  ship  the  Arabs  changed  their  ground. 
This  went  on  all  day,  while  the  mounted  Arabs  hovered  out  of 
range  watching  what  Shard  would  do;  and  all  the  while  the 
oxen  were  growing  fewer,  so  good  a  mark  were  they;  until  only 
ten  were  left,  and  the  ship  could  manoeuvre  no  longer.  But 
then  they  all  rode  off. 

The  merry  men  were  delighted,  they  calculated  that  one 
way  and  another  they  had  unhorsed  a  hundred  Arabs,  and  on 
board  there  had  been  no  more  than  one  man  wounded;  Bad 
Jack  had  been  hit  in  the  wrist;  probably  by  a  bullet  meant  for 
the  men  at  the  guns,  for  the  Arabs  were  firing  high.  They  had 
captured  a  horse  and  had  found  quaint  weapons  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  Arabs  and  an  interesting  kind  of  tobacco.  It  was 
evening  now  and  they  talked  over  the  fight,  made  jokes  about 
their  luckier  shots,  smoked  their  new  tobacco,  and  sang;  alto- 
gether it  was  the  jolliest  evening  they'd  had.  But  Shard  alone 
on  the  quarter-deck  paced  to  and  fro,  pondering,  brooding  and 
wondering.  He  had  chopped  off  Bad  Jack's  wounded  hand  and 
given  him  a  hook  out  of  store,  for  captain  does  doctor  upon 
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these  occasions,  and  Shard,  who  was  ready  for  most  things,  kept 
half  a  dozen  or  so  of  neat  new  limbs,  and  of  course  a  chopper. 
Bad  Jack  had  gone  below  swearing  a  little  and  said  he'd  lie 
down  for  a  bit,  the  men  were  smoking  and  singing  on  the  sand, 
and  Shard  was  there  alone.  The  thought  that  troubled  Shard 
was:  What  would  the  Arabs  do?  They  did  not  look  like  men 
to  go  away  for  nothing.  And  at  back  of  all  his  thoughts  was 
one  that  reiterated,  guns,  guns,  guns.  He  argued  with  himself 
that  they  could  not  drag  them  all  that  way  on  the  sand,  that 
the  Desperate  Lark  was  not  worth  it,  that  they  had  given  it  up. 
Yet  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  that  was  what  they  would  do. 
He  knew  there  were  fortified  towns  in  Africa;  and  as  for  its 
being  worth  it,  he  knew  that  there  was  no  pleasant  thing  left 
now  to  those  defeated  men  except  revenge,  and  if  the  Desperate 
Lark  had  come  over  the  sand,  why  not  guns?  He  knew  that  the 
ship  could  never  hold  out  against  guns  and  cavalry:  a  week 
perhaps,  two  weeks,  even  three;  what  difference  did  it  make  how 
long  it  was?    And  the  men  sang: 

Away  we  go, 

Oho,  Oho,  Oho! 
A  drop  of  rum  for  you  and  me, 

And  the  world's  as  round  as  the  letter  O 
And  round  ft  runs  the  sea. 

A  melancholy  settled  down  on  Shard. 

About  sunset  Lieutenant  Smerdrak  came  up  for  orders. 
Shard  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  along  the  port  side  of  the 
ship.  The  men  wanted  to  sing  and  grumbled  at  having  to  dig, 
especially  as  Shard  never  mentioned  his  fear  of  guns,  but  he 
fingered  his  pistols  and  in  the  end  Shard  had  his  way.  No  one 
on  board  could  shoot  like  Captain  Shard.  That  is  often  the 
way  with  captains  of  pirate-ships — it  is  a  difficult  position  to 
hold.  Discipline  is  essential  to  those  that  have  the  right  to  fly 
the  skull-and-crossbones.  Shard  was  the  man  to  enforce  It.  It 
was  starlight  by  the  time  the  trench  was  dug  to  the  captain's 
satisfaction  and  the  men  that  it  was  to  protect  when  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  swore  all  the  time  as  they  dug.  And  when 
it  was  finished  they  clamored  to  make  a  feast  on  some  of  the 
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killed  oxen,  and  this  Shard  let  them  do.  And  they  lit  a  huge  fire 
for  the  first  time,  burning  abundant  scrub;  they  thinking  that 
the  Arabs  daren't  return.  Shard  knowing  that  concealment  was 
now  useless.  All  that  night  they  feasted  and  sang,  and  Shard 
sat  up  in  his  chart-room  making  his  plans. 

When  morning  came  they  rigged  up  the  cutter,  as  they  called 
the  captured  horse,  and  told  off  her  crew.  As  there  were  only 
two  men  that  could  ride  at  all  these  became  the  crew  of  the 
cutter.     Spanish  Dick  and  Bill  the  Boatswain  were  the  two. 

Shard's  orders  were  that  turn  and  turn  about  they  should 
take  command  of  the  cutter  and  cruise  about  five  miles  off  to 
the  north-east  all  the  day,  but  at  night  they  were  to  come  in. 
And  they  fitted  the  horse  up  with  a  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  saddle 
so  that  they  could  signal  from  her,  and  carried  an  anchor  behind 
for  fear  she  should  run  away. 

And  as  soon  as  Spanish  Dick  had  ridden  off  Shard  sent  some 
men  to  roll  all  the  barrels  back  from  the  depot  where  they  were 
buried  in  the  sand,  with  orders  to  watch  the  cutter  all  the  time 
and,  if  she  signalled,  to  return  as  fast  as  they  could. 

They  buried  the  Arabs  that  day,  removing  their  water  bot- 
tles and  any  provisions  they  had,  and  that  night  they  got  all  the 
water-barrels  in,  and  for  days  nothing  happened.  One  event  of 
extraordinary  importance  did  indeed  occur,  the  wind  got  up  one 
day:  but  it  was  due  south,  and  as  the  oasis  lay  to  the  north  of 
them  and  beyond  that  they  might  pick  up  the  camel-track.  Shard 
decided  to  stay  where  he  was.  If  it  had  looked  to  him  like  last- 
ing Shard  might  have  hoisted  sail,  but  it  dropped  at  evening 
as  he  knew  it  would,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  the  wind  he 
wanted.  And  more  days  went  by,  two  weeks  without  a  breeze. 
The  dead  oxen  would  not  keep  and  they  had  had  to  kill  three 
more;  there  were  only  seven  left  now. 

Never  before  had  the  men  been  so  long  without  rum,  and 
Captain  Shard  had  doubled  the  watch  besides  making  two  more 
men  sleep  at  the  guns;  they  had  tired  of  their  simple  games, 
and  most  of  their  songs,  and  their  tales  that  were  never  true 
were  no  longer  new;  and  then  one  day  the  monotony  of  the 
desert  came  down  upon  them. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  the  Sahara,  a  day  there  is  delightful, 
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a  week  is  pleasant,  a  fortnight  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it 
was  running  into  months.  The  men  were  perfectly  polite,  but 
the  boatswain  wanted  to  know  when  Shard  thought  of  moving 
on.  It  was  an  unreasonable  question  to  ask  of  the  captain  of 
any  ship  in  a  dead  calm  in  a  desert,  but  Shard  said  he  would 
set  a  course  and  let  him  know  in  a  day  or  two.  And  a  day  or 
two  went  by  over  the  monotony  of  the  Sahara,  which  for  mo- 
notony is  unequalled  by  all  the  parts  of  the  earth.  Great 
marshes  cannot  equal  it,  nor  plains  of  grass,  nor  the  sea;  the 
Sahara  alone  lies  unaltered  by  the  seasons,  she  has  no  altering 
surface,  no  flowers  to  fade  or  grow,  year  in  year  out  she  is 
changeless  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles.  And  the  boat- 
swain came  again  and  took  off  his  cap  and  asked  Captain  Shard 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  them  about  his  new  course.  Shard  said 
he  meant  to  stay  until  they  had  eaten  three  more  of  the  oxen  as 
they  could  only  take  three  of  them  in  the  hold;  there  were  only 
six  left  now.  But  what  if  there  was  no  wind?  the  boatswain  said. 
And  at  that  moment  the  faintest  breeze  from  the  north  ruffled 
the  boatswain's  forelock  as  he  stood  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"  Don't  talk  about  the  wind  to  me,"  said  Captain  Shard: 
and  Bill  was  a  little  frightened,  for  Shard's  mother  had  been 
a  gypsy. 

But  it  was  only  a  breeze  astray,  a  trick  of  the  Sahara.  And 
another  week  went  by  and  they  ate  two  more  oxen. 

Men  obeyed  Captain  Shard  ostentatiously  now,  but  they 
wore  ominous  looks.  Bill  came  again  and  Shard  answered  him 
in  Romany. 

Things  were  like  this  one  hot  Sahara  morning  when  the 
cutter  signalled.  The  look-out  man  told  Shard  and  Shard  read 
the  message.  "  Cavalry  astern,"  it  read,  and  then  a  little  later 
she  signalled  "  With  guns." 

"  Ah,"  said  Captain  Shard. 

One  ray  of  hope  Shard  had;  the  flags  on  the  cutter  fluttered. 
For  the  first  time  for  five  weeks  a  light  breeze  blew  from  the 
north,  very  light,  you  hardly  felt  it.  Spanish  Dick  rode  in  and 
anchored  his  horse  to  starboard  and  the  cavalry  came  on  slowly 
from  the  port. 
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Not  till  the  afternoon  did  they  come  in  sight,  and  all  the 
while  that  little  breeze  was  blowing. 

"  One  knot,"  said  Shard  at  noon.  ''  Two  knots,"  he  said 
at  six  bells,  and  still  it  grew  and  the  Arabs  trotted  nearer.  By 
five  o'clock  the  merry  men  of  the  bad  ship  Desperate  Lark  could 
make  out  twelve  long  old-fashioned  guns  on  low-wheeled  carts 
dragged  by  horses,  and  v/hat  looked  like  lighter  guns  carried 
on  camels.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  little  stronger  now.  "  Shall 
we  hoist  sail,  sir?  "  said  Bill. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Shard. 

By  six  o'clock  the  Arabs  were  just  outside  the  range  of 
cannon  and  there  they  halted.  Then  followed  an  anxious  hour 
or  so,  but  the  Arabs  came  no  nearer.  They  evidently  meant  to 
wait  till  dark  to  bring  their  guns  up.  Probably  they  intended 
to  dig  a  gun  epaulment  from  which  they  could  safely  pound  away 
at  the  ship. 

"  We  could  do  three  knots,"  said  Shard  half  to  himself. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  his  quarter  deck  with  very  fast 
short  paces,  and  then  the  sun  set  and  they  heard  the  Arabs  pray- 
ing, and  Shard's  merry  men  cursed  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to 
show  that  they  were  as  good  men  as  they. 

The  Arabs  had  come  no  nearer,  waiting  for  night.  They 
did  not  know  how  Shard  was  longing  for  it  too,  he  was  gritting 
his  teeth  and  sighing  for  it,  he  even  would  have  prayed,  but 
that  he  feared  that  it  might  remind  Heaven  of  him  and  his 
merry  men. 

Night  came  and  the  stars.  "  Hoist  sail,"  said  Shard.  The 
men  sprang  to  their  places,  they  had  had  enough  of  that  silent 
lonely  spot.  They  took  the  oxen  on  board  and  let  the  great 
sails  down;  and  like  a  lover  coming  from  over  sea,  long  dreamed 
of,  long  expected,  like  a  lost  friend  seen  again  after  many  years, 
the  north  wind  came  into  the  pirates'  sails,  and  before  Shard 
could  stop  it  a  ringing  English  cheer  went  away  to  the  wonder- 
ing Arabs. 

They  started  off  at  three  knots  and  soon  they  might  have 
done  four,  but  Shard  would  not  risk  it  at  night.  All  night  the 
wind  held  good,  and  doing  three  knots  from  ten  to  four  they 
were  far  out  of  sight  of  the  Arabs  when  daylight  came.     And 
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then  Shard  hoisted  more  sail  and  they  did  four  knots,  and  by 
eight  bells  they  were  doing  four  and  a  half.  The  spirits  of 
those  volatile  men  rose  high,  and  discipline  became  perfect.  So 
long  as  there  was  wind  in  the  sails  and  water  in  the  tanks  Cap- 
tain Shard  felt  safe  at  least  from  mutiny.  Great  men  can 
only  be  overthrown  while  their  fortunes  are  at  their  lowest. 
Having  failed  to  depose  Shard  when  his  plans  were  open  to 
criticism  and  he  himself  scarce  knew  what  to  do  next,  it  was 
hardly  likely  they  could  do  it  now. 

Against  defeat  by  the  Arabs  he  did  not  feel  so  safe.  It  was 
useless  to  try  to  cover  his  tracks  even  if  he  had  had  time,  the 
Arab  cavalry  could  have  picked  them  up  anywhere.  And  he 
was  afraid  of  their  camels  with  those  light  guns  on  board;  he 
had  heard  they  could  do  seven  knots  and  keep  it  up  most  of 
the  day,  and  if  as  much  as  one  shot  struck  the  mainmast  ... 
and  Shard  taking  his  mind  off  useless  fears  worked  out  on  his 
chart  when  the  Arabs  were  likely  to  overtake  them.  He  told 
his  men  that  the  wind  would  hold  good  for  a  week,  and,  gypsy 
blood  or  no,  he  certainly  knew  as  much  about  the  wind  as  is 
good  for  a  sailor  to  know. 

Alone  in  his  chart-room  he  worked  it  out  like  this:  mark 
two  hours  to  the  good  for  surprise  and  finding  the  tracks  and 
delay  in  starting,  say  three  hours  if  the  guns  were  mounted  in 
their  epaulments;  then  the  Arabs  should  start  at  seven.  Sup- 
posing the  camels  go  twelve  hours  a  day  at  seven  knots  they 
would  do  eighty-four  knots  a  day;  while  Shard,  doing  three 
knots  from  ten  to  four  and  four  knots  the  rest  of  the  time,  was 
doing  ninety  and  actually  gaining.  But  when  it  came  to  It  he 
wouldn't  risk  more  than  two  knots  at  night  while  the  enemy 
were  out  of  sight,  for  he  rightly  regarded  anything  more  than 
that  as  dangerous  when  sailing  on  land  at  night,  so  he  too  did 
eighty-four  knots  a  day.  It  was  a  pretty  race.  I  have  not 
troubled  to  see  if  Shard  added  up  his  figures  wrongly  or  If  he 
underrated  the  pace  of  camels,  but  whatever  It  was  the  Arabs 
gained  slightly,  for  on  the  fourth  day  Spanish  Jack,  five  knots 
astern  on  what  they  called  the  cutter,  sighted  the  camels  a  very 
long  way  off  and  signalled  the  fact  to  Shard.  They  had  left 
their  cavalry  behind  as  Shard  supposed  they  would.    The  wind 
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held  good,  they  had  still  two  oxen  left,  and  could  always  eat  their 
'*  cutter,"  and  they  had  a  fair,  though  not  ample,  supply  of 
water;  but  this  appearance  of  the  Arabs  was  a  blow  to  Shard, 
for  it  showed  him  that  there  was  no  getting  away  from  them, 
and  of  all  things  he  dreaded  guns.  He  made  light  of  it  to  the 
men:  said  they  would  sink  the  lot  before  they  had  been  in  action 
half  an  hour:  yet  he  feared  that  once  the  guns  came  up  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before  his  rigging  was  cut  or  his  steering 
gear  disabled. 

One  point  the  Desperate  Lark  scored  over  the  Arabs,  and  a 
very  good  one  too:  darkness  fell  just  before  they  could  have 
sighted  her,  and  now  Shard  used  the  lantern  ahead  as  he  dared 
not  do  on  the  first  night  when  the  Arabs  were  close,  and  with 
the  help  of  it  managed  to  do  three  knots.  The  Arabs  encamped 
in  the  evening  and  the  Desperate  Lark  gained  twenty  knots. 
But  the  next  evening  they  appeared  again,  and  this  time  they  saw 
the  sails  of  the  Desperate  Lark, 

On  the  sixth  day  they  were  close.  On  the  seventh  they 
were  closer.  And  then,  a  line  of  verdure  across  their  bows. 
Shard  saw  the  Niger  River. 

Whether  he  knew  that  for  a  thousand  miles  it  rolled  its 
course  through  forest,  whether  he  even  knew  that  it  was  there 
at  all;  what  his  plans  were,  or  whether  he  lived  from  day  to 
day  like  a  man  whose  days  are  numbered,  he  never  told  his 
men.  Nor  can  I  get  an  indication  on  this  point  from  the  talk 
that  I  hear  from  sailors  in  their  cups  in  a  certain  tavern  I  know 
of.  His  face  was  expressionless,  his  mouth  shut,  and  he  held  his 
ship  to  her  course.  That  evening  they  were  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  tree-trunks,  and  the  Arabs  camped  and  waited  ten  knots 
astern,  and  the  wind  had  sunk  a  little. 

There  Shard  anchored  just  before  sunset  and  landed  at 
once.  At  first  he  explored  the  forest  a  little  on  foot.  Then  he 
sent  for  Spanish  Dick.  They  had  slung  the  cutter  on  board 
some  days  ago  when  they  found  she  could  not  keep  up.  Shard 
could  not  ride,  but  he  sent  for  Spanish  Dick  and  told  him  he 
must  take  him  as  a  passenger.  So  Spanish  Dick  slung  him  in 
front  of  the  saddle,  "  before  the  mast "  as  Shard  called  it,  for 
they  still  carried  a  mast  on  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  away 
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they  galloped  together.  "  Rough  weather,"  said  Shard,  but  he 
surveyed  the  forest  as  he  went,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
was  he  found  a  place  where  the  forest  was  less  than  half  a  mile 
thick  and  the  Desperate  Lark  might  get  through:  but  twenty 
trees  must  be  cut.  Shard  marked  the  trees  himself,  sent  Spanish 
Dick  right  back  to  watch  the  Arabs,  and  turned  the  whole  of 
his  crew  on  to  those  twenty  trees.  It  was  a  frightful  risk,  the 
Desperate  Lark  was  empty,  with  an  enemy  no  more  than  ten 
knots  astern;  but  it  was  a  moment  for  bold  measures  and  Shard 
took  the  chance  of  being  left  without  his  ship  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  being  repaid  by  escaping  altogether. 

The  men  worked  all  night  on  those  twenty  trees;  those  that 
had  no  axes  bored  with  bradawls  and  blasted,  and  then  relieved 
those  that  had. 

Shard  was  indefatigable;  he  went  from  tree  to  tree,  showing 
exactly  what  way  every  one  was  to  fall,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them  when  they  were  down.  Some  had  to  be  cut  down, 
because  their  branches  would  get  in  the  way  of  the  masts,  others 
because  their  trunks  would  be  in  the  way  of  the  wheels;  in  the 
case  of  the  last  the  stumps  had  to  be  made  smooth  and  low  with 
saws  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  the  trunk  sawn  off  and  rolled  away. 
This  was  the  hardest  work  they  had,  and  they  were  all  large 
trees.  On  the  other  hand,  had  they  been  small,  there  would 
have  been  many  more  of  them,  and  they  would  not  have  sailed 
in  and  out,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  yards,  without  cutting 
away  at  all :  and  all  this  Shard  calculated  on  doing  if  only  there 
was  time. 

The  light  before  dawn  came,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  never 
would  do  it  at  all.  And  then  dawn  came  and  it  was  all  done 
but  one  tree;  the  hard  part  of  the  work  had  all  been  done  in 
the  night,  and  a  sort  of  final  rush  cleared  everything  up  except 
that  one  huge  tree.  And  then  the  cutter  signalled  the  Arabs 
were  moving.  At  dawn  they  had  prayed,  and  now  they  had 
struck  their  camp.  Shard  at  once  ordered  all  his  men  to  the  ship 
except  ten,  whom  he  left  at  the  tree.  They  had  some  way  to  go 
and  the  Arabs  had  been  moving  some  ten  minutes  before  they 
got  there.     Shard  took  in  the  cutter,  which  wasted  five  minutes. 
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hbisted  sail  short-handed,  and  that  took  five  minutes  more,  and 
slowly  got  under  way. 

The  wind  was  dropping  still,  and  by  the  time  the  Desperate 
Lark  had  come  to  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  forest  through 
which  Shard  had  laid  his  course  the  Arabs  were  no  more  than 
five  knots  away.  He  had  sailed  east  half  a  mile,  which  he  ought 
to  have  done  over  night,  so  as  to  be  ready,  but  he  could  not  spare 
time  or  thought  or  men  away  from  those  twenty  trees.  Then 
Shard  turned  into  the  forest  and  the  Arabs  were  dead  astern. 

"Doing  ten  knots,"  said  Shard,  as  he  watched  them  from 
the  deck.  The  Desperate  Lark  was  doing  no  more  than  a  knot 
and  a  half,  for  the  wind  was  weak  under  the  lee  of  the  trees. 
Yet  all  went  well  for  a  while.  The  big  tree  had  just  come  down 
some  way  ahead,  and  the  ten  men  were  sawing  bits  of  the  trunk. 

And  then  Shard  saw  a  branch  that  he  had  not  marked  on  the 
chart;  it  would  just  catch  the  top  of  the  main-mast.  He  an- 
chored at  once  and  sent  a  hand  aloft,  who  sawed  it  half  way 
through  and  did  the  rest  with  a  pistol,  and  now  the  Arabs  were 
only  three  knots  astern.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Shard  steered 
them  through  the  forest  till  they  came  to  the  ten  men  and  that 
bad  big  tree;  another  foot  had  yet  to  come  off  one  corner  of  the 
stump,  for  the  wheels  had  to  pass  over  it.  Shard  turned  all 
hands  on  to  the  stump,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Arabs  came 
within  shot.  But  they  had  to  unpack  their  gun.  And  before 
they  had  it  mounted  Shard  was  away.  If  they  had  charged 
things  might  have  been  different.  When  they  saw  the  Desperate 
Lark  under  way  again  the  Arabs  came  on  to  within  three  hun- 
dred yards,  and  there  they  mounted  two  guns.  Shard  watched 
them  along  his  stern  gun  but  would  not  fire.  They  were  six 
hundred  yards  away  before  the  Arabs  could  fire  and  then  they 
fired  too  soon  and  both  guns  missed.  And  Shard  and  his  merry 
men  saw  clear  water  only  ten  fathoms  ahead.  Then  Shard 
loaded  his  stern  gun  with  canister  instead  of  shot  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  Arabs  charged  on  their  camels;  they  came 
galloping  down  through  the  forest  waving  long  lances.  Shard 
left  the  steering  to  Smerdrak  and  stood  by  the  stern  gun.  The 
Arabs  were  within  fifty  yards  and  still  Shard  did  not  fire.  He 
had  most  of  his  men  in  the  stern  with  muskets  beside  him.    Those 
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lances  carried  on  camels  were  altogether  different  from  swords 
in  the  hands  of  horsemen,  they  could  reach  the  men  on  deck. 
The  men  could  see  the  horrible  barbs  on  the  lance-heads.  They 
were  almost  at  their  faces  when  Shard  fired;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Desperate  Lark,  with  her  dry  and  sun-cracked  keel 
in  air  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Niger,  fell  forward  like  a  diver. 
The  gun  went  off  through  the  tree-tops,  a  wave  came  over  the 
bows  and  swept  the  stern,  the  Desperate  Lark  wriggled  and 
righted  herself:  she  was  back  in  her  element. 

The  merry  men  looked  at  the  wet  decks  and  at  their  drip- 
ping clothes.     "Water,"  they  said,  almost  wonderingly. 

The  Arabs  followed  a  little  way  through  the  forest,  but, 
when  they  saw  that  they  had  to  face  a  broadside  instead  of  one 
stern  gun,  and  perceived  that  a  ship  afloat  is  less  vulnerable  to 
cavalry  even  than  when  on  shore,  they  abandoned  ideas  of  re- 
venge, and  comforted  themselves  with  a  text  out  of  their  sacred 
book  which  tells  how  in  other  days  and  other  places  our  enemies 
shall  suffer  even  as  we  desire. 

For  a  thousand  miles  with  the  flow  of  the  Niger  and  the 
help  of  occasional  winds,  the  Desperate  Lark  moved  seawards. 
At  first  he  sweeps  east  a  little  and  then  southwards,  till  you 
come  to  Akassa  and  the  open  sea. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  they  caught  fish  and  ducks,  raided  a 
village  here  and  there  and  at  last  came  to  Akassa,  for  I  have 
said  much  already  of  Captain  Shard.  Imagine  them  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  sea,  bad  men  all,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  for 
something  where  we  feel  for  our  King,  our  country  or  our  home, 
a  feeling  for  something  that  burned  in  them  not  less  ardently 
than  our  feelings  in  us,  and  that  something  the  sea.  Imagine 
them  nearing  it  till  sea-birds  appeared  and  they  fancied  they 
felt  sea  breezes  and  all  sang  songs  they  had  not  sung  for  weeks. 
Imagine  them  heaving  at  last  on  the  salt  Atlantic  again. 

I  have  said  much  already  of  Captain  Shard  and  I  fear  that 
I  shall  weary  you,  O  my  readers,  if  I  tell  you  any  more  of  so 
bad  a  man.    I  too  at  the  top  of  a  tower  all  alone  am  weary. 

And  yet  it  is  right  that  such  a  tale  should  be  told.  A  journey 
almost  due  south  from  near  Algiers  to  Akassa  in  a  ship  that  we 
should  call  no  more  than  a  yacht.  Let  it  be  a  stimulus  to  younger 
men. 


THE    BEGINNING    OF   AN    ERA 
Horace  Holley 

A  GENERATION  ago  the  orthodox  were  much  concerned 
by  argument  to  the  effect  that  Christianity  contained 
many  elements  carried  along  from  older  faiths. 
These  elements  were  partly  intellectual,  and  reappeared  in 
Christian  theology;  they  were  partly  matters  of  ceremony,  and 
reappeared  in  its  ritual.  They  proved  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  devout.  Many  a  good  lance  was  broken  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  cast  out  these  pagan  intruders  or  to  prove  that  they 
could  not  be  identical  with  the  same  elements  admittedly  exist- 
ing before  Christianity  was  born. 

We  no  longer  feel  that  such  a  phenomenon  argues  a  lack  of 
"  truth  "  in  the  Christian  revelation,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
this  power  of  revitalizing  moribund  things  established  its  essen- 
tial triumph.  We  see  clearly  that  the  Christian  world  was  not 
a  new  world  in  the  sense  that  it  began  all  things,  including  human 
nature,  over  again  as  from  the  atom,  but  new  in  the  sense  that 
Christianity  originally  came  as  a  force  which  permeated  every 
value,  institutional  as  well  as  personal,  gradually  striking  a  new 
line  of  advance  for  existing  and  outworn  values  by  relating  them 
to  a  fresh  concept  of  life.  Everything  which  could  fit  the  new 
assumption  remained;  what  could  not  fit  was  destroyed  by  imme- 
diate catastrophe  or  gradual  attrition. 

According  to  the  best  modern  thought,  one  does  not  realize 
Christianity  until  he  can  perceive  it  as  sheer  energy  received  into 
the  whole  being  by  a  society  in  common,  not  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers might  define  or  express  it  until  its  primitive  impulse  had 
ebbed  away.  One  does  not  understand  Christianity  until  he 
can  recognize  the  essential  religious  experience  beneath  all  forms 
and  signs.  The  mystery  of  religion  once  more  has  come  to  mean 
the  mystery  of  spring,  a  renewal  that  enters  life  from  without, 
distinguishing  neither  worthy  nor  unworthy,  but  manifesting 
its  power  to  renew  merely  by  the  capacity  of  individuals  and 
institutions  to  receive.  It  comes  as  from  without,  and  is  no 
reward  for  rigid  thought  or  desperate  morality;  it  returns  peri- 
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odlcally,  and  Its  presence  gives  most  ecstasy  when  civilization 
has  grown  most  a  burden. 

It  Cometh  to  the  proud  as  a  strong  wind  upon  little  ships, 

Confounding  them; 
Unto  the  meek  it  cometh  as  April  to  the  wayside, 

Scattering  joy. 

This  modern  point  of  view  shows  that  Protestantism  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  grievous  error  with  respect  to  religion.  Many 
of  us  were  taught  to  consider  that  religious  experience  was  a 
merely  personal  relationship  between  a  man  and  God,  Inde- 
pendent of  all  conditions  save  only  the  state  of  the  man's  own 
heart.  But  this  view  Implies  on  the  one  hand  a  badly  distorted 
Idea  of  the  nature  of  will,  and  on  the  other  an  entirely  erroneous 
Idea  of  the  nature  of  society.  The  greatest  and  best  things 
done  by  any  life  are  those  not  done  by  will  but  by  enthusiasm. 
True,  numerous  efforts  of  will  are  required  In  order  to  prepare 
the  man  for  his  supreme  moments;  but  the  supreme  moment 
Itself  cannot  be  willed.  A  great  poet  cannot  will  to  write  great 
poetry,  nor  can  the  best  intentloned  man  in  the  world  will  to 
experience  the  ecstasy  of  spirit.  Throughout  every  aspect  of 
life  the  supreme  thing,  while  accomplished  in  and  by  individuals. 
Is  prepared  for  the  individual  by  society.  Supreme  experience, 
that  which  is  kindled  in  the  individual  by  social  pressure,  lib- 
erates various  functions  of  being  absolutely  Inaccessible  to  him 
at  any  other  time  or  under  any  other  condition.  The  key  to 
the  highest  and  best  of  ourselves  is  held  by  mankind  In  com- 
mon. To  use  that  key  is  the  trust  laid  upon  us  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  church  is  responsible  for  an  error 
no  less  disastrous.  The  history  of  all  religion  teaches  us  that 
the  original  energy  is  soon  expended  in  providing  motive  force 
to  continue  the  social  organism.  Civilization,  in  other  words, 
while  the  direct  result  of  religion,  Is  a  devolution  from  it.  The 
concept  "religion"  changes  from  an  energy  value  to  a  value 
of  formula  and  ceremony.  This  devolution  is  naturally  most 
pronounced  in  those  institutions  which  remain  nearest  the  high- 
way of  tradition  and  whose  authority  derives  from  the  civiliza- 
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tion  with  which  they  are  Inextricably  bound.  Thus  whereas  a 
Protestant  attempts  to  develop  religious  experience  by  the 
power  of  his  own  will,  a  Catholic  attempts  to  deny  the  reality 
of  all  experience  uncontrolled  by  his  particular  formula.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  social  progress  resisted  by  false  individ- 
ualism; in  the  other  it  is  weakened  by  the  substitution  of  formula 
and  concept  for  the  original  energy.  Your  Protestant  sows  his 
seed  in  a  garden  so  confined  as  to  exclude  the  sun;  your  Catholic 
sows  his  seed  in  the  unfertile  winter  of  the  world.  And  as  we 
study  other  cycles  It  grows  upon  us  that  these  terms  "Protes- 
tant "  and  "  Catholic  "  are  but  a  local  idiom  for  eternal  and 
recurrent  states  of  mind,  the  two  chief  methods  of  approach  to 
Reality  when  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees. 

Unfertile  winter  of  the  world;  but  our  modern  society  is 
only  unfertile  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  produce  by  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  institutions  of  civilization,  the  miracle  of  creation 
accomplished  for  and  by  our  fathers  while  still  in  contact  with 
spirit.  Everywhere  else,  throughout  the  world's  social  area,  it 
is  once  more  perceptibly  spring.  As  at  a  common  signal,  all 
men  who  are  free  from  prejudice  and  materialism  seem  to  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  establishing  our  ideas,  our  habits  and 
our  institutions  In  relation  to  a  new  assumption,  with  a  power, 
a  sheer  energy  not  to  be  traced  to  sources  within  the  personal 
will.  There  is  among  us  the  working  of  a  new  force,  a  force 
which  we  may  not  understand  but  which  we  may  hope  to 
control. 

Its  direction  Is  clearly  apparent,  setting  away  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  particular  "  soul "  Is  to  be  '*  saved,"  and 
toward  the  assumption  that  society  as  a  whole  is  to  be  made 
creative  and  unified.  As  rapidly  as  possible  we  are  discarding 
the  concept  "  sanctity  of  the  Individual  "  for  the  concept  *'  Inter- 
dependence of  men.''  That  Is  the  key  which  liberates  the  highest 
and  best  attributes  In  the  Individual  himself, — which,  in  fact, 
"  saves  "  the  very  "  soul "  an  exclusive,  an  egoistic  and  de-spirlt- 
ualized  Christianity  has  proved  unable  to  establish  or  maintain. 
The  Great  War,  like  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Is  only  the 
visible  manifestation  of  a  change  going  on  throughout  every 
aspect  of  human  life.    It  Is  the  physical  projection  of  a  universal 
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spiritual  drama.  It  is  not  Germans  and  English  who  are  fight- 
ing, according  to  the  reality  of  that  drama ;  it  is  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  the  Christian  Era  and  an  Era  still  so  young  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Like  the  Romans,  indeed,  we  stand  at  the  turning  of  the 
seasons.  Though  destruction  seems  far  more  evident  than 
creation,  and  the  forces  of  decay  more  powerful  than  those  of 
renewal,  that  is  merely  because  we  have  been  trained  to  measure 
things  by  their  bulk,  and  estimate  values  by  their  relation  to 
traditional  formula  and  ceremony  rather  than  to  the  energy 
which  is  spirit.  We  have  stood  within  a  civilization  which 
waxed  as  Christianity  waned,  and  we  defended  the  corpse  of 
Christianity  by  all  the  resources  of  the  machine  which  slew  it. 
Now  we  have  been  spewed  out  of  civilization  by  its  own  death- 
agony,  and  we  can  survey  it  with  calm  and  critical  eyes.  Chris- 
tianity also  we  can  regard  with  deep  sympathy,  knowing  it  at 
last  for  the  thing  Christianity  really  was,  neither  a  doctrine  nor 
a  Life,  but  a  spring  Season  of  renewal  whose  creative  force  car- 
ried the  race  along  for  nineteen  hundred  years,  but  expended 
now  like  the  mother  whose  womb  and  breasts  are  weary  and  con- 
tain no  more  the  essences  of  life.  By  virtue  of  the  reality  it 
was,  Christianity  itself  bids  us  look  about  us  for  the  new  reality, 
the  fertile  daughter  of  the  mother  who  has  passed  away. 

I  know  all  that  can  be  said  against  this  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment; but  argument  is  the  first  thing  I  have  learned  to  put  aside, 
opening  my  heart  reverently  to  the  influx  of  energy  flooding  the 
world.  For  our  generation  the  true  relation  of  decay  and  re- 
newal is  like  a  wood  in  that  first  moment  of  oncoming  spring 
when  the  great  trees  are  all  locked  in  deathly  sleep,  but  fragile, 
almost  invisible,  a  single  flower  found  by  the  careful  lover  bears 
witness  to  the  new  life.  That  one  tiny  witness  outweighs,  to 
those  who  know,  all  the  combined  testimony  of  chilling  wind, 
of  drifting  snow,  of  towering,  silent  trees.  Like  the  apex  of  a 
pyramid  the  irresistible  future  first  thrusts  itself  as  a  slight 
influence  upon  human  affairs.  Will  and  argument  could  not 
initiate  the  new  era  before  its  appointed  cycle  had  revolved;  but 
will  and  argument  cannot  resist  its  progress  once  begun. 

I  do  not  impeach  the  "  truth  '*  of  Christianity  when  I  state 
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that  the  Christian  era  has  come  to  its  appointed  end.  Religion 
is  not  a  matter  of  "  truth,"  but  of  dynamic.  It  is  not  a  fact 
about  life  so  much  as  it  is  a  power  to  live.  Only  those  who  are 
concerned  with  mere  facts  and  ceremonies  will  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  this  new  energy.  Those  who  have  experienced,  or 
understood,  the  inner  core  of  Christianity  as  spiritual  im- 
pulse cannot  but  welcome  the  return  of  that  impulse  to  society 
as  a  whole.  And  just  as  Christianity  itself  absorbed  from  the 
past  all  the  elements  required  to  complete  every  contact  of  social 
existence,  so  will  religion  in  our  day  select  many  existing  con- 
cepts and  Institutions  to  establish  itself  in  the  next  era.  Let  us 
not  make  the  mistake  of  those  who  lamented  the  passing  of  the 
glory  that  was  Rome  because  they  could  not  realize  the  coming 
of  the  ecstasy  that  is  God. 

What  religion  could  not  accomplish  through  races,  since  Its 
possession  by  races  as  a  separate  tradition  created  antagonism 
and  prejudice,  thereby  casting  all  religion  into  disrepute,  it  can 
accomplish  now  when  at  last  the  spring  season  of  renewal  coin- 
cides for  all.  What  it  could  not  accomplish  for  the  individual 
when  related  to  an  assumption  about  life  sundering  religious 
experience  from  the  experience  of  daily  life.  It  can  accomplish 
now  when  at  last  religion  has  become  an  assumption  uniting  an 
ethic,  a  politic  and  philosophy  with  the  spiritual  Impulse.  But 
apart  from  consideration  of  these  and  other  attendant  Ideas,  the 
central  fact  itself  I  have  come  to  accept  as  the  supreme  privi- 
lege of  our  generation.  Think  of  what  it  means,  living  not  at 
the  worn-out  end  of  things  but  at  their  miraculous  renewal! 
Our  lives  withdrawn  from  contact  with  a  long  and  dreary  cycle 
of  hateful  war  and  stupid  misunderstanding,  and  established  In 
contact  with  a  new  and  fertile  world !  Let  it  be  to  us  as  It  was 
to  the  early  Christians,  a  flame  to  purge  every  value  of  Its  false 
accretion,  in  every  aspect  of  life  to  show  forth  its  new-caught 
reality.  Like  them  I  tear  my  calendar  from  the  wall:  it  Is  not 
the  year  19 15,  it  is  the  year  one. 
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CIVILIZATION    AND    COURAGE 
H.    M.   Aubrey 

IVILIZATION  is  the  mother  of  luxury,  luxury  breeds 
effeminacy,  effeminacy  spawns  cowardice,  and  coward- 
ice is  the  last  precursor  of  the  downfall  of  civilization.'* 
This  is  a  short  statement  of  a  theory  that  has  been  taught  as 
truth  by  generation  after  generation  of  would-be  teachers  from 
the  beginning  of  written  records,  and  in  that  beginning  they 
doubtless  repeated  only  what  was  uttered  by  the  old  men  when 
they  sat  by  and  warmed  themselves  at  the  first  fire  in  the  cave 
mouth. 

Such  stress  is  laid  upon  the  inevitability  of  cowardice  as  a 
result  of  civilization,  and  such  solemn  warnings  are  deduced 
therefrom,  as  to  justify  us  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  comparative 
extent  to  which  modern  civilization  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
cowardice  and  the  consequent  imminence  of  the  danger  of  its 
downfall  under  attack  from  savagery  within  or  barbarism 
without. 

The  theory  is  illustrated  and  considered  proven  by  the  so- 
called  histories  of  humanity  (meaning  the  empires  created  by 
various  portions  of  humanity),  beginning  with  the  shadowy 
Sumerian  references  to  preceding  empires;  the  Babylonian;  the 
Assyrian;  the  Persian;  each  in  turn  passing  from  poverty  allied 
to  courage  and  covetousness  through  power,  wealth,  luxury, 
corruption,  to  decay  and  dissolution;  the  Egyptian  civilization, 
earliest  and  most  enduring  of  all,  showing  a  constant  rise  and 
fall  during  a  period  embracing  approximately  forty-five  hun- 
dred years  before  finally  falling  an  easy  prey  to  Rome;  India, 
an  endless  repetition  of  conquest  by  barbarous  but  courageous 
and  aggressive  mountain  tribes,  each  of  these  in  turn  to  have  its 
courage  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  undermined  by  power  and 
luxury  and  fall  prey  to  a  new  wave  of  conquerors  sent  forth 
from  the  hills,  where  courage  and  the  willingness  to  die  seemed 
to  be  inseparable  companions  to  the  poverty  which  must  be  the 
lot  of  the  dweller  among  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  on 
the  wind-swept  plateaus;  the  Greeks,  capable  of  but  one  great 
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eifort  at  world-empire  and  that  under  the  semi-alien  Mace- 
donian; finally  great  Rome  itself,  mistress  of  land  and  sea,  last 
and  greatest  of  all  world-empires,  made  so  by  a  constant,  al- 
most unbroken,  succession  of  men  of  great  executive  ability  and 
inspired  with  a  far  greater  spirit  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice; 
they  all  served  to  adorn  the  tale,  point  the  moral,  and  prove 
the  theory. 

But  are  we  in  danger?  Is  the  cowardice  of  the  modern  man, 
the  product  of  the  most  refined  and  luxurious  civilization  yet 
produced  by  the  world,  so  evident  that  we  should  fear  an  early 
downfall?  Let  us  consider  the  warning  in  the  light  of  recent 
events;  in  doing  so  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  fatal  weakness  which  caused  the  fall  of  all  the 
ancient  civilizations  is  correct,  though  incorrectly  worded  in 
this :  that  while  it  was  courage  that  created  and  maintained  those 
ancient  empires,  this  courage  is  spoken  of  and  treated  as  though 
it  were  merely  brute  physical  confidence  in  superior  brute  force, 
whereas  it  was  to  a  large  extent  something  far  deeper,  stronger, 
more  permanent  than  that;  it  was  the  courage  born  of  love, 
love  for  others,  of  willingness  to  sacrifice  oneself  so  that  those 
others  might  profit  by  it,  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  from 
which  springs  a  willingness  to  die  so  that  others  might  live,  of 
that  spirit  of  pan-humanitarianism  which  sacrifices  the  individual 
for  the  family,  the  race,  the  one  for  the  whole,  and  so  permeates 
the  whole  that  the  individual  sacrificed  is  a  willing  party  to  the 
sacrifice.  This  is  the  standard  by  which  we  must  be  measured; 
if  we  measure  up  to  it  then  does  it  prove  that  we,  though  loving 
and  indulging  in  luxury  beyond  all  previous  comparison,  are  not 
yet  decadent,  have  as  yet  nothing  to  fear  from  inner  savagery 
or  outer  barbarism.  And  this  standard  can  to-day  be  easily 
applied  and  is  one  of  the  few  values  to  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
palling scenes  of  human  suffering  with  which  the  world  is  now 
being  desolated. 

Physical  courage  is  of  two  kinds :  the  courage  to  endure,  the 
courage  to  act.  In  the  ancient  wars  the  courage  to  endure  was 
rarely  brought  into  play  (aside,  of  course,  from  siege  opera- 
tions, and  the  fate  of  an  empire — save  half-fabled  Troy — was 
never  decided  by  a  siege)  ;  the  arms  with  which  men  then  fought 
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were  of  a  character  that  enforced  action;  the  longest-ranged 
weapon  used  was  the  bow  and  arrow,  dangerous  only  up  to 
about  two  hundred  yards;  for  while  it  is  considered  that  among 
the  ancient  peoples  the  best  archers  were  the  Persians,  it  is 
also  conceded  that  the  English  archers  of  the  time  of  Poitiers 
and  Cregy  were  the  best  that  the  world  ever  produced,  and  as 
their  normal  effective  range  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
we  may  therefore  assume  that  the  offensive  range  of  the  an- 
cient weapon  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  yards ;  in  other  words, 
the  soldier  armed  with  sword  or  spear  had  only  to  endure  until 
he  could  walk  or  run  two  hundred  yards  in  fear  of  his  life  from 
a  weapon  against  which  he  was  armored,  sometimes  so  effectu- 
ally as  to  leave  him  nothing  to  fear.  Under  the  worst  of  con- 
ditions his  courage  of  endurance  need  last  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  he  was  in  constant  action,  either  running  or  walking, 
during  these  few  minutes,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  it  could 
be  called  endurance  courage,  if  it  were  not  rather  active  cour- 
age, the  courage  of  action,  of  such  hasty,  violent,  compulsive 
action  as  scarcely  to  leave  time  for  cowardice  in  the  most  tim- 
orous. 

In  the  exercise  of  active  courage,  the  ancient  warrior  had  to 
face  the  spear,  either  thrust  or  thrown,  the  latter  with  an  ap- 
proximate effective  range  of  thirty  paces;  the  sword,  of  many 
kinds,  straight,  curved,  waving,  the  thrusting,  the  cutting;  the 
axe,  the  mace,  and  the  knife,  the  last  used  only  when  all  else 
had  failed.  But,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  he  saw 
his  enemy,  he  could  be  inspired,  he  almost  necessarily  was  in- 
spired, with  that  feeling  of  personal  hate  which  gives  courage 
to  the  most  cowardly  (for  what  man  does  not  hate  him  who 
threatens  death  to  himself,  slavery  to  those  he  loves?)  and  he 
knew  he  must  kill  or  be  killed,  for  no  quarter  was  given  in  those 
days  until  after  the  lust  of  slaughter  was  fully  satisfied,  and  at 
the  best  the  giving  of  quarter  meant  slavery;  the  victor  spared 
the  vanquished  and  cared  for  him  only  in  proportion  to  his 
value  as  a  chattel.  Therefore,  under  normal  conditions,  the 
soldiers  of  ancient  times  were  urged  to  courageous  action  by 
practically  every  worldly  motive    (and  by  this  I  mean  every 
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motive  pertaining  to  physical  welfare)  that  could  be  compre- 
hended by  him. 

Such  being  the  conditions  confronting  and  motives  inspiring 
the  soldier  of  the  ancient  empires,  let  us  compare  them  with 
modern  conditions  and  motives. 

The  most  striking  change  in  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that 
probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  injured  soldiers  of  ancient 
times  saw  the  individual  who  inflicted  the  injury;  to-day  prob- 
ably ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  injured  soldiers  never  see  who 
or  what  hurts;  there  is  little  face-to-face  conflict,  the  missile 
doing  the  injury  can  neither  be  seen  nor  guarded  against,  in 
many  cases  the  very  place  from  which  it  came  is  beyond  eye- 
sight; for  minutes,  for  hours,  for  days  the  soldier  is  exposed  to 
a  rain  of  missiles  whose  touch  is  injury  or  death;  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  the  crackling  of  rifles,  the  whistling  of  the  bullets, 
the  explosions  of  the  shells  mingle  only  with  the  cries  and  groans 
of  his  wounded  comrades  constantly  falling  and  every  fall  say- 
ing to  him:  *'You  next."  That  is  the  courage  of  endurance, 
and  that  it  is  to-day  displayed  in  a  degree  never  shown — and 
presumably  never  called  for — in  ancient  wars  is  amply  shown 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and  this  courage  is 
displayed,  not  by  savages,  but  by  men  of  the  highest  type  of 
modern  civilization,  in  many  instances  the  individual  repre- 
senting not  only  a  life  of  personal  luxury,  but  being  the  product 
of  several  generations  of  indulgence  in  all  the  luxuries  that  mod- 
ern wealth  and  ingenuity  were  capable  of  giving  (and  modern 
comforts  and  luxuries  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
ancient  days  as  does  the  cannon  of  to-day  to  the  Roman  cata- 
pult) ;  yet  these  children  of  luxury  daily  prove  themselves 
capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  the  courage  of  endurance  than 
any  annal  of  ancient  days  can  even  give  us  a  hint  of.  And 
nearly  every  veteran  will  say  that  it  is  far  easier,  a  far  less 
severe  test  of  courage,  to  rush  at  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets 
or  drawn  sword  than  to  lie  huddled  behind  a  rock  or  in  a  trench 
constantly  seeing  death  and  ever  expecting  it. 

When  it  comes  to  the  rush,  what  has  our  modern  soldier  to 
face  as  compared  with  his  prototype? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  early-day  soldier  never  had  to  cross  in 
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danger  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  yards,  and  usually  not 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  this  danger  (until  he 
arrived  within  thirty  paces)  was  solely  from  the  arrow,  which 
was  effective  as  a  disabling  weapon  only  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  heavy  wind  greatly  lessened  and  rain  sufficient 
to  wet  the  bow  string  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  to  which  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in  those  days  the 
bowmen  fought  in  a  solid  body,  were  without  defensive  armor, 
rarely  had  other  arms  (except  a  knife),  were  helpless  before 
an  attacking  foe  equipped  with  spear,  sword,  and  shield,  and 
were  consequently  in  full  flight  by  the  time  a  resolute  foe  ar- 
rived within  fifty  yards.  Compare  this  with  what  the  modern 
soldier  must  undergo — harassed,  torn  by  artillery  that  may  be 
as  far  as  five  thousand  yards  away,  against  which  they  have  no 
defence  and  which  they  are  unable  to  harm;  decimated  by  rifle 
fire  that  is  effective  at  two  thousand  yards  in  any  weather  and 
under  any  condition,  to  which  there  is  no  limit,  which  is  never 
exhausted,  and  which  can  be  stopped  only  by  the  attacking  force 
actually  reaching  and  overcoming  the  defenders  after  traversing 
a  distance  rarely  less  than  three  hundred  yards  and  frequently 
as  high  as  twenty-five  hundred  yards.  Had  an  ancient  captain 
been  told  of  what  a  modern  soldier  must  endure  and  do  in  order 
to  win,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, that  only  insanity  absolutely  regardless  of  life  could  be 
capable  of  such  devotion  to  duty,  such  an  extremity  of  self- 
sacrifice.  In  fact,  so  incredible  is  It  even  to  us  who  dally  read 
of  deeds  daily  done  by  all  of  the  combatants  in  the  great  war 
now  desolating  Europe  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist  a  feel- 
ing of  incredulity,  of  doubt  that  these  things  really  are,  of  a 
sceptical  wondering  if  they  are  not  the  vaporing  of  some  dis- 
tempered mind.  Yet,  of  them,  of  the  fact  that  these  deeds  are 
not  the  supreme  effort  of  a  few  choice  souls  happy  to  die  for 
what  they  deem  to  be  their  duty,  but  are  done  by  thousands,  by 
many,  many  thousands  of  men,  done  unurged,  unthreatened, 
uncompelled,  and  treated  by  them  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  we  treat  the  little  duties  that  our  dally  round  of  work  brings 
us  to  do,  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  doubt  about  our 
having  or  not  having  had  breakfast. 
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As  to  whether  the  ancient  soldier  could  have  risen  to  such 
heights  of  courage  it  is  impossible  to  say;  that  some  small  bands 
of  patriots  or  Berserkers  would  have  done  so,  is,  of  course, 
probable;  but  that  the  necessary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  would 
have  animated  any  large  body  of  men  for  any  length  of  time 
Is  extremely  improbable,  because  the  average  of  the  two  stand- 
ards of  intelhgence  and  duty  was  much  lower  then  than  now; 
and  this  brings  up  the  question  of  the  reason  for  the  greater 
courage  shown  by  the  soldier  of  to-day  than  by  him  of  yes- 
terday. 

That  reason  is,  in  my  opinion,  based  principally  upon  the 
two  factors  of  duty  and  obedience,  these  in  their  turn  resting 
upon  intelligence.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence,  of  knowl- 
edge, with  the  steady  rising  of  a  standard  of  morality  based 
upon  intelligence  and  knowledge,  there  has  come  to  the  average 
man  a  greatly  increased  feeling  of  responsibility  to  man  in  gen- 
eral, to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  nation,  his  race  in  particular, 
and  it  is  this  feeling,  this  sense  of  duty,  that  has  so  far  over- 
powered his  individuality,  the  individuality  of  selfishness,  of 
personal  welfare,  as  to  make  him  willing  to  risk,  to  sacrifice,  his 
life  for  what  he  deems  right,  whether  right  in  itself  or  right 
only  because  those  whom  he  has  selected  to  govern  him  deem 
it  so.  It  is  really  a  striking,  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  growth, 
the  extent,  the  strength,  of  that  spirit  of  pan-humanitarianism 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  uplifting  the  world  from  savagery 
toward  civilization,  and  gives  us  strong  reason  to  hope  that 
when  that  spirit  attains  its  full  strength  there  will  no  longer  be 
either  war  or  hunger,  for  it  will  be  so  used  as  to  render  both 
impossible. 


THE    NEW    SOURCE    OF   ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Witt  Bowden 

SOCIETY  consists  of  a  middle,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
class.  The  wary  reader  who  is  sure  that  comment  on 
this  commonplace  fact  can  be  nothing  more  than  one 
more  "  unprofitable  elaboration  of  the  obvious  "  is  given  due 
warning. 

Before  commenting  on  this  analysis,  let  us  change  it  some- 
what. The  terms  middle,  upper  and  lower  imply  merely  a  static 
condition,  but  social  groups  are  dynamic.  Let  us  use  terms 
which  involve  not  only  the  status  of  the  three  groups  but  also 
their  active  relations.  Society  consists  of  a  freedom  group,  a 
governing  group  and  a  subjection  group. 

Economic  freedom  means  ability  to  live  respectably  and  to 
make  a  real  choice  in  the  matter  of  a  vocation.  The  group 
characterized  by  economic  freedom  is  therefore  large  and 
diverse.  As  distinguished  from  the  governing  group,  which 
also,  of  course,  has  economic  freedom,  it  includes  the  skilled 
and  semi-professional  employees  and  many  of  those  that  are 
unskilled;  small  and  competitive  employers;  independents 
(farmers,  free  artisans,  shopkeepers,  traders,  etc.)  ;  and  most 
of  those  in  the  professional  classes. 

The  freedom  group  exercises  some  measure  of  control  of 
industry,  but  the  chief  source  of  control  is  the  governing  or 
directing  group.  Control  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
powerful  employers  and  financiers  and  the  men  of  exceptional 
ability  subsidized  by  them  from  other  classes.  The  natural 
leaders  of  the  freedom  group  leave  their  own  group  because 
they  can  find  larger  economic  opportunities  with  the  governing 
group.  Unity  of  action  in  directing  industry  and  In  controlling 
the  sources  of  power  is  for  this  group  comparatively  easy. 

Subjection  is  a  modern  equivalent  for  slavery  and  serfdom. 
The  subjection  of  the  slave  to  his  master  and  the  serf  to  his 
lord  Is  replaced  by  the  subjection  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
classes  to  their  employers,  to  sharpers  of  various  types,  and 
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to  the  pitiless  forces  of  a  highly  organized  industry.  There 
is  a  gain,  it  is  true,  in  the  theory  of  freedom.  The  freedom 
group,  in  maintaining  its  own  interests,  incidentally  guarantees 
legal  freedom  for  all.  Each  man  is  free,  legally,  to  go  and 
come  as  he  pleases  and  to  make  choice  of  his  life  work.  But 
there  is  a  large  group  characterized  by  economic  subjection 
almost  as  complete  as  that  of  serfdom  or  even  of  slavery. 
With  its  members,  the  edge  of  initiative  is  dulled,  the  tonic 
of  ambition  is  diluted,  and  the  path  of  advancement  is  impassable 
because  of  the  shackles  of  circumstance. 

America  has  witnessed  remarkable  phenomena — the  social 
flux,  the  rapid  economic  development,  the  extension  of  the  fron- 
tier to  the  western  coast,  and  the  recoil  of  the  frontier  advance 
upon  the  great  cities  of  the  continent.  As  a  result,  ordinary 
group  lines  have  been  indistinct  and  without  special  social  im- 
portance. But  the  governing,  the  freedom,  and  the  subjection 
groups,  while  by  no  means  organized  or  unitary,  are  character- 
ized by  significant  differences  in  economic  relations  and 
interests. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  each  of  these  groups  may  best 
be  discerned  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  freedom  group. 
The  ordinary  American  of  the  freedom  group  purchases  as  a 
pearl  of  great  price  a  condition  of  economic  respectability;  he 
covets  for  himself  and  his  children  vocational  freedom  of 
choice;  and  he  detests  arbitrary  power.  The  group,  large  and 
diverse,  has  nevertheless  a  fundamental  common  interest  in 
maintaining  these  characteristics  by  opposing  the  encroachments 
of  the  governing  group  and  by  resisting  the  pressure  of  forces 
tending  toward  the  subjection  group. 

These  terms,  "  opposing  the  encroachments  "  and  "  resist- 
ing the  pressure  "  of  the  other  groups.  Imply  group  conflicts. 
There  are  some  who  try  to  see  the  rise  of  "  socialized  capital- 
ists," whose  altruism  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  antidote  for  the 
alleged  virus  of  group  antagonism.  But  the  most  conspicuous 
philanthropy  is  based  on  exploitation  of  the  lower  classes.  Its 
benevolences  are  expended  mainly  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
freedom  group,  for  art,  literature  and  higher  education.  In 
effect,  whether  or  not  in  the  conscious  aim,  it  is  a  subsidizing 
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of  the  most  powerful  element  of  the  freedom  group,  along  the 
boundary  between  the  freedom  and  the  governing  groups.  Run 
over  the  list  of  our  most  noted  philanthropists:  are  they  not 
also  leading  representatives  of  Industrial  absolutism?  And 
that,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Is  the  essential  issue:  Shall  the 
governing  group  continue  to  dominate  industry  for  its  own 
enrichment,  or  shall  fundamental  control  pass  to  the  freedom 
group,  the  governing  group  becoming  representative,  industri- 
ally as  well  as  politically?  "  Socialized  capital  '^  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  avert  or  even  seriously  to  modify  this  conflict 
of  group  Interests. 

The  clash  of  class  interests  to-day  is  a  continuation  of  age- 
long class  struggles.  The  struggles  of  the  past  have  resulted 
in  free  labor,  equality  before  the  law,  religious  toleration,  legal 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  personal  rather  than 
property  suffrage.  These  principles  of  liberty  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  struggles  of  diverse  elements,  but  these  elements 
have  made  up  essentially  an  enlarging  economic  freedom  group. 
This  group  has  enlarged  and  strengthened  itself  by  means  of 
a  condition  which  no  longer  exists.  That  condition  has  been 
the  unprecedented  economic  opportunity  opened  up  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  Europe  by  the  discovery  of  new  worlds  and  by 
advances  in  science. 

This  long  period  of  expanding  opportunity  is  nearing  an 
end.  There  are  no  more  worlds  to  discover;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  science  will  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  open  up  new 
fields  of  economic  opportunity.  Even  America  has  experienced 
the  rebound  of  the  frontier  advance.  Colorado  and  California 
as  well  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  their  Insistent 
problems  of  labor  and  capital,  domination  and  subjection,  para- 
sitic leisure  and  unemployment.  The  government  land  policy 
in  encouraging  development  is  revealed  in  a  series  of  acts  cul- 
minating as  early  as  1862  in  the  act  providing  for  free  home- 
steads. Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  of 
opportunity  till  during  recent  land  openings  scores  of  applicants 
have  been  disappointed  where  one  has  been  successful.  A  few 
generations  ago  the  States  in  their  eagerness  to  promote  develop- 
ment squandered  their  resources,  and  are  now  attempting  a  costly 
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reconstruction  of  their  policies  In  accord  with  the  urgent  need 
for  public  utilization  rather  than  private  exploitation.  Former 
reckless  policies,  both  State  and  national,  temporarily  opened  up 
opportunities  for  all,  but  promoted  the  building  of  immoderate 
fortunes  and  invited  dishonesty  in  political  as  well  as  industrial 
control.  With  the  westward  expansion  there  has  gone  a  cen- 
tralization of  industry,  and  a  conscienceless  grabbing  of  mineral 
and  timber  and  water-power  resources  and  of  public  land  for 
speculation. 

The  period  of  pioneer  opportunity  is  ended.  A  small  gov- 
erning group  holds  legal  title  to  a  large  part  of  our  natural 
wealth.  It  is  preponderantly  rich  and  immensely  powerful,  and 
Its  method  Is  not  representative  directing  of  Industry  In  the 
Interest  of  those  represented,  but  despotic  private  control  for 
private  Interests.  And  yet,  since  the  old  type  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity available  to  those  without  capital  is  rarely  to  be  found, 
the  only  recourse  of  the  freedom  group  for  the  maintenance  of 
economic  freedom  and  opportunity  is  representative  control  of 
Industry  to  the  end  that  our  resources  and  great  industries  may 
be  publicly  utilized  and  conserved  rather  than  privately 
exploited. 

It  Is  more  than  a  question  of  degrees  of  economic  freedom. 
If  the  governing  group  is  allowed  to  maintain  Its  policy  of 
denying  to  the  other  groups  any  effective  share  In  the  control 
of  the  dominant  industries,  the  result  will  be  a  continued  cen- 
tralization of  wealth  under  monopolistic  private  control,  and 
economic  subjection  will  confront  a  larger  and  larger  number 
of  the  freedom  group. 

Thus  the  interests  of  the  various  elements  of  the  freedom 
group  in  opposition  to  the  Interests  of  the  governing  group  as 
now  constituted  are  at  bottom  the  same.  The  common  aim  of 
the  freedom  group  should  be  to  wrest  from  the  governing  group 
the  fundamental  control  of  Industry,  making  the  members  of 
this  group  Its  own  responsible  representatives.  Industrially  as 
well  as  politically;  to  eliminate  from  the  present  governing  group 
the  parasitic  element;  and  to  make  personal  worth  and  ability 
rather  than  Inherited  wealth  and  position  the  conditions  of 
membership  In  the  group. 
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Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  relation  of  the  freedom  group 
to  the  subjection  group.  This  group  is  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  freedom  group  in  three  ways. 

It  is  the  subjection  group  that  furnishes  a  large  part  of 
the  paupers,  criminals,  and  degenerates,  entailing  burdens  of 
taxation  and  charity  and  dangers  of  social  contamination  and 
dissolution. 

Again,  the  subjection  group  comes  into  abnormal  competi- 
tive conflict  with  the  normal  wage  earners  of  the  freedom  group. 
Wage  earners  of  the  subjection  group  are  accustomed  to  the 
lowest  standard  of  living,  and  are  often  partly  supported  by 
charity.  Hence,  along  the  border  between  the  two  groups  there 
is  a  deadly  competition,  with  the  advantages  (if  such  they  may 
be  called)  of  charity  and  a  low  standard  of  living  on  the  side 
of  the  subjection  group.  Hence  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  border  members  of  the  freedom  group  to  gravitate 
toward  the  subjection  group.  In  the  United  States,  these  un- 
healthy conditions  might  be  counterbalanced  by  other  forces 
were  it  not  for  the  constant  enlargement  of  the  subjection  group 
by  immigrants  accustomed  to  a  standard  of  living  below  that  of 
our  lowest  classes,  and  to  subjection  more  abject  than  that  of 
the  humblest  of  our  people.  But  with  immigration  of  this  type, 
the  struggle  for  economic  freedom  along  the  boundary  of  the 
groups  is  extremely  severe  and  perilous  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  freedom  group. 

In  the  third  place,  the  subjection  group  is  exploited  and  even 
enlarged  by  the  governing  group  in  its  struggle  with  the  free- 
dom group.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  usual  relation  between 
labor  and  capital  during  a  strike.  The  ordinary  strike  is  pre- 
ceded by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  secure  a  con- 
ference between  their  representatives  and  representatives  of 
their  employers,  in  order  to  discuss  and  if  possible  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  employment.  This  seems  to  be  a  simple,  peaceable 
and  just  method  of  settling  the  differences  involved.  But  the 
employers  usually  count  on  another  factor.  They  find  at  hand 
or  they  import  docile  foreigners  and  subservient  native  strike- 
breakers. They  employ  these  men,  and  by  placing  a  temporary 
premium  on  subserviency,  they  set  the  laborer  against  his  fel- 
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lows,  and  repress  the  demand  for  representation  in  determining 
the  labor  policies  of  the  industry.  The  exploitation  of  the  sub- 
jection group  by  such  means  as  despotic  labor  policies,  child 
labor,  excessive  immigration,  and  the  corrupt  control  of  ignorant 
voters,  is  a  menace  and  a  positive  injury  to  both  the  freedom 
and  the  subjection  groups. 

The  freedom  group  should  therefore  seek  to  eliminate  the 
subjection  group.  There  are  three  ways  of  carrying  out  such 
a  policy:  the  restriction  of  immigration;  the  absorption  of  assim- 
ilable elements  into  the  freedom  group;  and  a  process  of  social 
selection  to  prevent  the  hereditary  increase  of  such  classes  as 
paupers,  criminals  and  degenerates.  Complete  elimination  can 
probably  never  be  accomplished,  but  restriction  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  must  be  the  ideal. 

Let  us  restate  the  ideal  attitude  of  the  freedom  group  toward 
the  adjoining  groups.  At  the  head  of  our  elaborate  industries 
there  must  naturally  be  a  governing  or  directing  group.  But 
fundamental  economic  control  ought  to  pass  from  the  govern- 
ing group  to  the  freedom  group,  the  former  becoming  a  rep- 
resentative group,  similar  to  and  in  part  identical  with  the  po- 
litical representatives  of  to-day.  The  freedom  group  should 
attract  to  itself  or  force  into  the  subjection  group  such  elements 
of  the  present  governing  group  as  are  not  needed  in  the  actual 
work  of  organizing,  directing  and  supervising  social  activities. 
The  present  large  element  adhering  to  the  governing  group  and 
commonly  called  the  leisure  class  or  "  the  idle  rich  "  should  be 
forced  to  abandon  their  parasitic  existence  and  to  become  effec- 
tive members  of  the  governing  group,  or  of  the  freedom  group, 
or  else  sink  to  the  place  for  which  according  to  their  present 
manner  of  life  they  seem  to  have  been  designed — the  subjection 
group.  On  the  other  extreme,  the  freedom  group  should  seek 
to  restrict  the  subjection  group  to  those  who  are  naturally  in- 
ferior and  dependent,  being  sure  that  those  now  kept  in  that 
group  by  industrial  injustice,  social  stratification,  and  the  various 
other  artificial  restraints  on  personal  worth,  have  opportunity 
to  rise  out  of  subjection  and  to  strengthen  the  freedom  group. 

The  ideal  policies  of  the  freedom  group  are  thus  clearly 
defined,  but  this  ideal  is   far  from   realization.     The   funda- 
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mental  common  interest  within  the  group  is  obscured  by  diverse 
occupations,  conditions  of  life,  and  non-economic  activities. 

But  there  are  two  definite,  organized  movements,  mainly 
within  the  freedom  group,  whose  aims  are  essentially  the  ideal 
aims  of  the  group.  One  of  these  is  the  movement  for  public 
ownership  of  the  principal  industries.  Such  a  method  would 
result,  at  least  in  form,  in  representative  control  of  these  indus- 
tries.  The  supervisors  and  directors  of  the  great  industries 
would  automatically  become  public  officials  and  employees  in- 
stead of  private  capitalists  and  agents  of  private  corporations. 
It  would  also  do  away  with  one  of  the  vital  sources  of  weakness 
within  the  freedom  group.  Its  natural  leaders,  the  men  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  within  its  ranks,  usually  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  affiliate  with  the  governing  group  because  this  group  owns 
the  industries  which  offer  the  larger  economic  opportunities. 
Under  public  ownership,  these  men,  instead  of  becoming 
alienated  from  their  group,  would  serve  as  its  representatives. 

The  other  organized  effort  to  bring  about  representative 
control  of  industry  is  more  immediate  and  more  directly  prac- 
tical in  its  methods.  The  centre  of  this  effort  is  the  labor 
movement.  The  significance  of  the  awakening  consciousness  of 
the  workingman  was  discerned  years  ago  by  Gladstone  in  Eng- 
land, when  he  referred  to  it  as  **  the  bulwark  of  modern  democ- 
racies," and  by  Wendell  Phillips  in  our  own  country  when  he 
*'  hailed  the  labor  movement  as  the  hope  of  democracy." 

The  democratic  principle  of  the  labor  movement  has  been 
chiefly  worked  out  in  the  form  of  arbitration  and  the  trade 
agreement.  Disinterested  parties,  or  preferably,  wherever  feasi- 
ble, direct  representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  their  work- 
men, meet  and  discuss  the  labor  policies  of  the  industry,  make 
necessary  compromises,  reach  a  common  understanding,  and 
enter  into  an  agreement  touching  the  terms  of  employment.  In 
this  way  the  meagre  bargaining  power  of  the  workmen  in  selling 
their  only  commodity,  their  labor,  is  multiplied,  and  they  are 
able  to  meet  the  immense  organized  resources  of  their  employers 
on  terms  of  approximate  equality. 

The  wage-earners  are  realizing  that  the  democratic  principle 
in  a  purely  political  sense  is  of  little  avail.     Its  roots  must  run 
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d^ep  into  economic  soil;  it  must  get  down  into  every-day  con- 
cerns; it  must  become  an  instrument  as  well  as  an  ideal.  The 
trade  agreement  is  the  most  effective  instrument  yet  devised. 
*'  The  new  freedom  '*  cannot  be  made  to  order  in  legislative 
factories.  The  life  of  a  people  does  not  proceed  from  laws: 
rather  laws  that  are  of  value  are  expressions  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  Much  Is  heard  of  efforts  of  public  officials  to  write 
the  democratic  principle  as  applied  to  Industry  into  codes  of 
law  and  court  decisions,  and  to  enforce  it  with  administrative 
machinery.  But  the  essential  work  of  making  the  principle  an 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  people  Is  being  done  by  the  people 
themselves  In  the  factories,  the  workshops,  and  the  mines. 

Important  social  changes  do  not  come  about  by  means  of 
laws;  neither  do  they  come  from  the  influence  of  the  upper 
classes.  These  classes,  prosperous  and  self-satisfied,  hold  to  the 
established  order.  Elemental  reforms,  history  instructs  us,  have 
usually  been  due  to  pressure  from  below.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  the  most  important  social  change  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  application  of  representative  democracy  to  industry, 
the  labor  movement  is  the  chief  factor  and  the  employing  class 
is  the  chief  source  of  opposition. 

In  opposing  this  change,  the  controlling  element  of  the  gov- 
erning group  is  seeking  the  support  of  the  independent  and 
professional  elements  of  the  freedom  group.  In  seeking  this 
support,  it  is  aided  by  certain  factors  in  the  freedom  group 
Itself.  Among  farmers  and  shopkeepers  there  is  often  an  ex- 
treme individualism  and  a  smug  self-sufficiency  which  blinds 
them  to  their  real  class  affiliations  and  Interests.  Many  have  a 
false  pride  which  causes  them  to  sympathize  with  the  upper 
class,  even  though  they  can  never  be  affiliated  with  It.  The  more 
competent  and  influential  members  of  the  wage-earning  as  well 
as  of  the  independent  and  professional  classes  are  subsidized  by 
the  capitalistic  class  to  organize  and  direct  its  enterprises.  One 
of  the  chief  factors  tending  to  alienate  many  among  even  the 
wage-earners  from  their  proper  group  affiliations  Is  the  control 
of  the  press  and  other  channels  of  public  information  and  opinion 
by  the  capitalistic  class,  so  that  upper-class  Interests  are  falsely 
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Identified  with  common  interests.  This  is  the  usual  source  of 
opposition  to  "  class  consciousness." 

But  since  the  essential  common  Interest  of  the  freedom  group 
Is  representative  control  of  the  great  industries  for  the  main- 
tenance of  economic  freedom  and  opportunity,  the  labor  move- 
ment ought  In  fact  to  be  supported  and  utilized  by  the  entire 
freedom  group  In  attaining  this  common  end.  The  relative  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  manufacturing  and  the  centralization  of 
industry  in  great  corporations  mean  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  wage-earners.  According  to  the  census  authorities,  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  males  in  the  United  States  ten  years  old  and 
over  are  among  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  preponderantly  and  increasingly  a  nation  of  wage-earn- 
ers. There  is,  in  addition,  no  rigid  distinction  between  the 
wage-earning  classes,  the  salaried,  and  the  independent  classes. 
The  average  salary  of  public-school  teachers  is  about  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month.  There  are  more  than  two  million  hired  farm 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  of  the  country  are  operated  by  tenants.  Tenantry,  mort- 
gages, and  the  size  of  farms  are  Increasing.  Free  artisans  are 
becoming  parts  of  contract  systems.  Small  enterprises  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  even  In  the  towns  and  villages,  are  being  absorbed 
by  centralized  corporations.  The  struggle  of  various  wage- 
earning  groups  for  the  right  to  organize  and  through  organiza- 
tion for  a  voice  in  determining  the  labor  policies  of  Industrial 
corporations  is  in  effect  a  struggle  for  the  entire  freedom  group. 

The  strength  of  the  labor  movement  cannot  be  measured 
by  definite  organization.  Labor  unions  are  merely  the  nucleus. 
The  movement  in  the  larger  sense,  modified  by  various  social 
Influences,  and  undergoing  necessary  compromises,  represents 
the  largest  element  of  common  interest.  Its  principles,  viz.,  rep- 
resentative control  of  industry  and  public  utilization  as  opposed 
to  private  exploitation  of  our  economic  resources,  involve  the 
essential  interests  of  the  group.  The  triumph  of  its  principles 
is  essentially  a  triumph  of  the  entire  group.  In  a  far  more 
vital  sense  than  the  alternative  triumph  of  the  governing  group, 
it  is  a  social  rather  than  a  group  triumph. 

But  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  seems  uncertain.    Our  capi- 
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tallsts,  our  financial  and  industrial  corporations,  have  such  pre- 
ponderant resources  and  immense  power  and  such  united  and 
facile  command  of  their  resources  and  power  as  seemingly  to 
make  them  permanent  masters.  Historical  precedents  also  favor 
them.  Apparently  the  nations  of  to-day  are  following  in  the 
course  of  the  nations  of  the  past — restriction  of  the  freedom 
group,  enlargement  of  the  subjection  group,  and  top-heavy  cen- 
tralization of  w^ealth  and  control  in  a  despotic  governing  group. 

And  yet  there  are  certain  unique  forces  in  our  modern  world 
which  indicate  a  different  outcome : 

Physical  freedom.  No  more  can  the  master  or  even  the 
Government  command  the  body  of  the  humblest  citizen  unless 
he  has  forfeited  freedom  by  crime  or  degeneracy. 

Spiritual  freedom.  The  power  of  the  State,  formerly  used 
to  torture,  imprison  and  kill  the  persons  and  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  those  who  dared  to  think  or  to  believe  contrary  to 
the  established  order,  Is  now  used  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
thought  and  religion. 

A  larger  altruism.  Philanthropy  is  often  based  upon  eco- 
nomic oppression,  and  altruismx  can  be  no  more  than  a  supple- 
mental force  In  any  permanent  advance  even  of  the  subjection 
group.  But  the  altruism  of  the  age  includes  more  than  the 
conventional  philanthropy.  Group  conflicts  continue,  but  they 
Involve  larger  groups,  and  within  the  groups  there  Is  an  increas- 
ing recognition  of  common  interests  and  an  enlarging  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Personal  suffrage.  In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  property- 
owner  to  gain  extra-legal  and  illegal  control,  the  principle  of 
personal  as  opposed  to  property  suffrage  Is  for  the  freedom 
group  a  powerful  lever. 

Universal  education.  Public  education  Is  still  In  some  re- 
spects a  blundering  experiment,  and  the  majority  are  prevented 
by  economic  pressure  from  utilizing  Its  advantages  fully.  But 
It  Is  a  unique  and  profound  force.  With  Increasing  emphasis 
upon  the  elementary  schools,  beyond  which  relatively  few  are 
able  to  go,  and  with  ideals  in  harmony  with  the  economic  needs 
of  the  working  classes,  there  Is  no  limit  to  Its  power.     It  Is  the 
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most  propitious  of  the  forces  which  favor  the  democratization 
of  Industry. 

As  was  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  these  various  mod- 
ern forces  developed  during  the  period  of  geographical  and 
scientific  expansion  beginning  about  four  centuries  ago;  they  re- 
sulted from  the  economic  opportunities  thus  opened  up  to  the 
common  people.  The  waves  of  expansion  and  opportunity  that 
have  traversed  that  long  period  are  now  receding,  but  these 
forces  remain.  The  common  people,  having  thus  because  of 
unusual  economic  opportunities  acquired  physical  and  spiritual 
freedom,  personal  suffrage,  and  public  education,  may  now 
utilize  them  as  instruments  to  acquire  new  kinds  of  economic 
opportunity  based  upon  representative  control  of  the  great  In- 
dustries. But  let  them  do  this  speedily.  For  when  a  people 
submit  to  economic  subjection,  their  legal  and  spiritual  freedom 
will  not  long  tarry. 


A   SIDMOUTH   LAD 

Cale  Young  Rice 

SALCOMBE  HILL  and  four  hills  more 
Lie  to  leftward  of  this  shore: 
On  the  right  Peak  Hill  arises, 
Ever  rises,  sick'ning,  o'er. 

Two  score  rotting  years  I've  seen 
Sidmouth  sit  those  hills  between: 
Only  Sidmouth — and  twice  over 
Must  I  bide  it,  as  I've  been. 

Then  a  churchyard  hole  for  me, 
By  the  dull  voice  of  the  sea : 
Rotting,  still  In  Sidmouth  rotting. 
Rotting  to  eternity. 


A    DEFENCE    OF    LIBERAL    EDUCATION 
Ralph  Barton  Perry 

IT  is  unnecessary  in  these  days  to  justify  education.  If  there 
is  any  single  idea  about  education  that  is  now  generally 
accepted,  it  is  the  idea  that  education  is  useful  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  imperative  for  the  community.  We  measure  the 
civilization  of  any  nation  or  section  by  the  test  of  literacy,  or  by 
the  educational  facilities  that  are  open  to  its  people.  Wherever 
democratic  political  ideals  have  come  to  prevail,  it  is  a  recognized 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  education  freely  for  all,  in  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  In  our  own  country,  we  have 
virtually  come  to  believe  that  mere  poverty  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  even  a  college  or  university  training,  for 
any  individual  who  can  demonstrate  his  capacity  and  ambition. 
Wherever  high  industrial  or  professional  ideals  prevail,  the 
importance  of  a  prolonged  and  thorough  training  in  engi- 
neering, law,  or  medicine,  is  no  longer  doubted.  And  wher- 
ever democratic  social  ideals  prevail,  as  notably  in  this  country, 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  education  is  the  great  equalizer,  the 
means  of  compensating  for  the  handicaps  of  birth  or  wealth,  and 
of  extending  to  all  alike  an  opportunity  of  going  as  far  in  power, 
happiness,  and  dignity,  as  native  capacity  will  permit. 

So  far  we  must  all  be  in  hearty  agreement.  It  is  because 
everyone  believes  in  education  in  at  least  these  aspects,  that  so 
vast  a  number  of  flourishing  institutions  enjoy  the  support  and 
loyalty  of  the  State  or  of  private  friends  and  benefactors.  I  do 
not  propose  to  prove  these  things,  that  require  no  proof.  I  want 
to  confine  my  efforts  to  the  defence  of  an  idea  that  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  I  refer  to  the  idea  of  what  is  some- 
times called  liberal  education. 

Whoever  surveys  the  history  of  education  broadly,  will  see 
that  at  the  same  time  that  education  has  been  more  widely  dif- 
fused and  has  gained  a  stronger  support  from  public  opinion  and 
from  the  State,  it  has  come  to  mean  something  narrower  than  it 
once  meant.  The  more  clearly  we  have  recognized  that  educa- 
tion is  useful  and  necessary,  the  more  narrowly  have  we  come  to 
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Insist  upon  Its  usefulness  and  necessity,  and  to  be  suspicious  of 
any  education  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  which  are  not  ap- 
parent. At  the  same  time  that  the  average  man  has  come  to  be 
the  friend  and  beneficiary  of  education,  education  has  come  to 
be  the  creature  of  the  average  man,  and  to  reflect  his  characteris- 
tic standards  and  point  of  view.  The  danger  Is  that  while  every- 
body may  become  educated  In  a  certain  practical  or  vulgar  sense, 
nobody  will  be  educated  in  that  other  and  less  obvious  sense  In 
which  the  privileged  class  was  once  educated.  There  Is  danger, 
in  short,  that  the  very  same  forces  of  opinion  that  make  It  possible 
that  everybody  should  be  usefully  educated,  should  prevent  any- 
body from  being  liberally  educated. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  tendency  which  I  speak  of  by  referring 
to  the  choice  of  studies  in  colleges  where  there  is  freedom  of  elec- 
tion. Even  In  the  eastern  colleges  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
colleges  such  as  Harvard  and  Princeton,  where,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  older  humanistic  traditions  are  supposed  to  be 
especially  strong,  the  most  notable  feature  of  student  election  Is 
the  large  resort  to  Economics.  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  to 
disparage  the  subject.  I  do  not  even  feel  sure  that  the  tendency 
will  not  turn  out  In  the  end  to  have  been  a  wholesome  one.  But 
the  significant  thing,  and  I  suspect  the  ominous  thing,  Is  the  mo- 
tive which  leads  the  average  student  to  make  such  a  choice.  It 
isn't  that  he  Is  especially  interested  in  the  solution  of  economic 
problems.  He  may  and  often  does  find  the  subject  dull  and  un- 
lUumlnating.  But  he  Is  usually  going  to  be  either  a  business  man 
or  a  lawyer,  and  he  has  heard  that  economics  has  something  to  do 
with  business  and  law.  He  doesn't  know  that  this  Is  the  case,  or 
in  the  least  understand  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  authorities  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  explicitly  discourage  men  from  attempting 
In  any  way  to  anticipate  their  professional  studies  In  college.  But 
the  average  undergraduate  I  speak  of  has  somehow  got  It  into 
his  head  that  studying  Economics  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  study 
of  business  or  law.  And  so  he  chooses  it;  which  proves,  at  any 
rate,  what  he  Is  looking  for,  what  idea  he  has  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. He  Is  supposing  that  the  thing  to  do  In  college  Is  to  acquire 
the  tools  of  some  trade.  So  the  college  tends  to  acquire  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  a  trade  school. 
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Another  indication  of  the  same  tendency  is  the  fact,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  generally  true,  that  the  part  of  our  State  universi- 
ties that  is  least  vigorous  is  usually  the  college,  or  department  of 
liberal  arts.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  shows  that  those  who  support 
higher  education,  in  this  case  the  citizens  of  a  State,  believe  in  it 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  training  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
stenographers,  housekeepers,  and  engineers. 

Now  it  was  once  supposed  that  it  was  the  most  indispensable 
part  of  higher  education  to  train,  or  rather  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate, men  and  women.  They  were  taught  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, history,  literature,  and  philosophy,  not  with  the  idea  that 
they  could  use  these  things  in  earning  a  living,  but  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  good  for  the  soul.  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example, 
are  not  any  less  useful  than  they  used  to  be.  The  difference  is 
that  we  are  now  more  anxious  that  everything  should  be  useful. 
Once  it  was  thought  that  a  trained  and  well-stored  mind,  a  free 
imagination,  an  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  with  its  triumphs 
and  its  heroes,  were  somehow  great  and  good  things  of  them- 
selves that  went  to  make  a  full  and  noble  life.  Such  a  life  was 
open  only  to  the  privileged  few;  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
it  was  regarded  as  a  privilege.  Now  that  it  may  so  much  more 
easily  be  attained,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  value ;  and  apprentice- 
ship to  a  trade,  once  thought  to  be  a  disagreeable  necessity,  marks 
the  limit  of  aspiration.  Concerned  to  assert  the  dignity  of  labor, 
the  modern  world  seems  somehow  to  be  assuming  that  there  is 
nothing  dignified  in  life  except  doing  one's  job  or  getting  ready 
for  it. 

A  student  who  called  upon  me  the  other  day  gave  me  a  new 
and  I  should  say  ultra-modern  view  of  the  value  of  the  old  hu- 
manistic studies.  Having  taken  a  chair  near  my  desk,  and  cleared 
his  throat,  he  launched  the  conversation  by  saying,  "  Professor, 
may  I  ask  what  you  think  of  Emerson?  "  This  may  seem  some- 
what abrupt.  But  we  who  teach  philosophy  are  not  surprised  at 
any  question.  At  any  rate,  I  answered  the  inquiring  student  as 
best  I  could;  whereupon  he  came  back  at  me  with  more  of  the 
same  kind.  What  did  I  think  of  Carlyle,  of  Tennyson?  But 
there  is  a  limit  even  to  a  philosopher's  simple  good  faith.  I  must 
have  betrayed  some  impatience  or  suspicion.     At  any  rate,  he 
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finally  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  at  Harvard  to  learn  the  art 
of  salesmanship.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  sale  of 
aluminum  cooking  utensils.  Some  one  had  told  him  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  engage  your  unsuspecting  victim  in  general  con- 
versation on  some  theme  remote  from  the  object  of  your  sinister 
design.  In  this  way  you  gain  his  confidence.  So  he  had  come  to 
Harvard  to  acquire  conversational  resources.  It  was  evident 
that  he  believed  in  higher  education.  He  could  see  the  use  of  it. 
He  could  measure  the  value  of  poetry  in  terms  of  tangible  frying- 
pans  and  tea-pots.  He  could  even  see  a  use  in  personal  inter- 
course with  his  professors,  since  it  might  create  a  pretext  for  con- 
versational practice. 

So  it  appears  that  there  is  a  chance  for  liberal  studies  even  in 
a  most  severely  utilitarian  programme.  But  do  they  need  such 
a  utilitarian  justification?  Are  we  to  accept  such  a  standard? 
Or  have  liberal  studies  a  value  peculiar  to  themselves  which  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  if  liberal  studies  decay?  I  admit  that  I 
am  a  partisan  in  the  matter.  If  all  studies  were  compelled  to 
prove  their  utihty,  philosophy  would  have  to  go  by  the  board.  I 
do  not  commend  it  to  anyone  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But 
from  a  partisan,  you  will  at  least  get  one  side  of  the  matter;  and 
in  this  case,  the  other  side  has  advocates  enough. 

Now  what  is  this  unique  and  indispensable  value  that  belongs 
to  a  liberal  education?  I  should  emphasize  first  the  fact  that 
liberal  education  brings  us  abreast  of  progress.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  theory  of  Weismann  and  deny  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters,  we  must  suppose  that  progress  takes  place,  not 
through  the  line  of  descent,  but  through  the  continuity  of  tradi- 
tion and  environment.  By  heredity  we  transmit  to  our  children 
approximately  what  our  parents  transmitted  to  us.  Our  children 
will  stand  at  birth  where  we  stood  at  birth,  with  the  same  native 
capacities  and  family  traits.  In  the  course  of  our  lives,  we  have 
acquired  much — new  ideas,  new  forms  of  skill,  new  frames  of 
mind.  But  these  our  children  will  not  inherit.  Though  we  may, 
and  in  some  respects  certainly  shall  exceed  the  attainments  of  our 
parents,  what  we  have  gained  cannot  be  transmitted  simply  by 
ordinary  heredity.  Is  there,  then,  no  sense  In  which  our  children 
profit  by  what  we  have  learned,  and  so  enjoy  advantages  superior 
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to  those  which  belonged  to  us  as  the  members  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration? Certainly,  and  here  lies  the  point.  Our  children  will 
be  surrounded  from  birth  onward  by  a  different  and  more  ad- 
vanced environment.  The  most  important  part  of  that  environ- 
ment during  the  earlier  and  more  plastic  years  will  be  ourselves, 
with  the  new  things  we  have  learned.  If  our  children  do  not 
learn  more,  there  is  at  least  more  to  learn  than  there  was  when 
we  were  children.  The  parental  type  which  is  imitated  by  the 
children  of  to-day  contains  novelties  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  grand-parental  type  which  was  imitated  by  the  parents  of 
to-day,  when  they  were  the  children  of  yesterday. 

But  the  family  is  by  no  means  the  only  medium  of  imitation. 
Playmates,  teachers,  newspapers,  employers,  ministers,  poets,  all 
represent  and  typify  the  culture  of  to-day — and  imprint  its  char- 
acteristic and  novel  form  upon  the  growing  and  receptive  minds 
of  the  younger  generation. 

We  must,  of  course,  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  generation  suc- 
ceeding generation,  like  the  regiments  of  a  marching  army.  Gen- 
erations overlap.  There  are  innumerably  many  of  them  alive 
together.  There  are  those  who  are  coming  of  age  to-day,  those 
who  came  of  age  yesterday,  and  those  who  will  come  of  age  to- 
morrow. If  one  cared  to  reckon  in  terms  of  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  one  would  readily  see  that  the  number  of  contemporary 
generations  exceeds  our  power  to  count.  Every  individual  is  born 
into  a  world  in  which  a  certain  type  is  growing  to  be  old-fash- 
ioned, another  dominates,  and  a  third  is  regarded  as  advanced 
and  radical.  And  there  are  indefinitely  many  degrees  between. 
To-day,  horses  are  slightly  old-fashioned,  automobiles  common, 
and  airships  novel.  This  illustrates  the  present  phase  of  civili- 
zation. A  child  that  Is  just  now  most  impressionable  is  hav- 
ing this  phase  imprinted  upon  him.  He  will  become  used  or 
assimilated  to  it,  play  his  part  in  the  invention  and  innovation 
which  modify  it,  and  live  to  see  his  children  reared  in  a  world 
in  which  perhaps  horses  are  antiquated,  automobiles  old-fash- 
ioned, airships  common,  and  I  know  not  what,  novel. 

This  is  the  way  that  society  moves.  Strictly  speaking,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  modern  infant;  merely  as  infant  he  does  not 
represent  one  time  any  more  than  another.    But  there  is  such  a 
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thing  as  a  modern  world.  And  it  is  going  to  make  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence to  the  hapless  infant  what  world  he  is  born  into.  The  mod- 
ern world  stands  ready  to  seize  upon  him  and  put  the  imprint  of 
modernity  upon  him.  And  he  will  be,  when  the  world  gets 
through  with  him,  a  modern  man. 

Progress  is  possible  because  the  past  holds  over  into  the  pres- 
ent in  the  shape  of  institutions,  monuments,  records,  custom,  and 
in  the  shape  of  an  existing  and  slowly  changing  social  type.  An 
individual  may  profit  by  this  progress,  enjoy  an  unearned  incre- 
ment, by  virtue  of  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  these  things, 
imitating  them,  learning  them,  entering  into  and  becoming  one 
with  them.  His  advantage  is  not  one  of  inborn  capacity,  but  one 
of  place  in  history. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  point — the  importance  of  liberal 
studies.  We  may  now  say  that  their  importance  lies  first  of  all  in 
their  enabling  an  individual  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  advantages 
of  his  place  in  history.  They  enable  an  individual  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance  that  has  been  accumulated  for  him. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  true,  it  ought  to  follow  that  in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  is  untutored,  he  is  not  a  man  of  his  age  at  all.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  been  born  a  thousand  years  ago.  Suppose 
a  child  to  be  kept  altogether  from  educative  influences,  simply 
fed  and  kept  alive,  and  he  wouldn't  belong  to  the  present  any 
more  than  to  the  past.  He  wouldn't  have  any  place  in  history  at 
all.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  modern  as  it 
would  be  to  speak  of  the  modern  whale  or  the  modern  ant. 
While  no  individual  has  ever  been  cut  off  altogether  from  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  I  think  anyone  will  readily  agree  that  this  is  in 
a  large  measure  true  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  And  one  will 
agree,  I  think,  that,  in  principle,  being  a  man  of  the  age  depends 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  educational  opportunities.  Illiteracy, 
grinding  toil,  rigid  customs,  physical  remoteness,  through  lack  of 
facilities  for  communication,  imply  stagnation  in  a  primitive, 
monotonous,  and  timeless  animal  existence.  There  are  millions 
of  peasants  and  laborers  who  enter  upon  a  mechanical  routine  of 
life,  driven  by  the  necessity  of  livelihood,  without  ever  having 
had  a  chance  to  acquire  and  utilize  the  accumulations  of  the  past. 
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They  live  and  die  as  genuinely  cut  off  and  disinherited  from  the 
history  of  civilization  as  their  cattle  or  beasts  of  burden. 

There  is  another  class  who  acquire  the  fashions  of  their  age, 
but  nothing  more.  Such  men  get  just  so  much  of  the  life  of  their 
times  as  can  be  derived  from  superficial  contact  and  external  imi- 
tation. They  become  men  of  the  modern  age  in  so  far  as  this 
consists  in  using  current  slang,  singing  topical  songs,  wearing 
clothes  of  a  conventional  pattern,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
latest  material  conveniences.  Externally,  they  are  up  to  date; 
Internally,  they  are  simply  human  animals  belonging  to  no  time, 
and  none  the  richer  by  the  accident  of  being  born  here  and  now. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  a  liberal  education  should 
be  regarded  as  the  means  of  introducing  the  younger  generation 
to  its  birthright,  a  sort  of  visiting  the  ancestral  estate  before 
taking  possession.  The  best  example  of  what  I  mean  Is  afforded 
by  historical  studies,  not  only  history  In  the  usual  sense  of  political 
history,  but  history  as  a  record  of  man's  past  achievements  in  art, 
science,  industry,  and  religion.  The  study  of  history  in  this  sense 
is  like  pausing  on  one's  journey  to  take  a  long  look  backward,  so 
that  one  may  see  the  direction  of  one's  way,  and  realize  vividly 
the  place  one  has  reached.  And  through  history,  one  takes  over 
the  past  and  makes  It  one's  own.  One  becomes  so  connected  with 
the  past,  that  we  can  be  said  to  carry  it  on,  or  to  begin  where  it 
leaves  off.  It  is  like  running  a  relay  race;  when  one's  turn  comes, 
one  has  to  touch  the  last  runner  in  order  to  take  up  the  race  in  his 
stead.  Inheriting  at  the  start  the  advantage  that  he  and  others 
before  him  have  earned.  Historical  studies  are  a  sort  of  touch- 
ing of  the  past  by  which  one  claims  one's  place  in  the  race,  and 
runs  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  third  or  fourth  millennium. 

The  first  characteristic  of  liberal  studies,  then,  is  their  afford- 
ing a  retrospect  of  civilization,  giving  the  Individual  an  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  the  past  of  mankind  as  his  own  past,  and  starting 
him  abreast  of  his  times.  The  extent  to  which  you  value  a  liberal 
education  will  so  far  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  you  wish 
to  claim  your  title  to  the  accumulated  learning,  experience,  and 
achievements  of  man,  or  are  satisfied  to  be  disinherited,  a  person 
of  no  time,  enjoying  no  point  of  vantage  in  the  scale  of  progress. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  second  characteristic.    I  have  been  using  the 
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phrase  "  liberal  studies  "  without  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  liberal."  It  means  ''  free  "  or  "  generous."  But  why 
does  one  speak  of  studies  as  free,  or  generous?  In  contrast,  I 
take  it,  with  studies  in  which  one  is  constrained  by  routine,  or  by 
the  need  of  livelihood.  But  there  is  a  more  positive  sense  in 
which  certain  studies  may  be  said  to  be  free,  in  the  sense,  namely, 
of  snaking  free,  or  of  increasing  freedom.  It  seems  fairly  ob- 
vious that  freedom  is  somehow  proportional  to  the  range  of 
alternatives  from  which  we  may  choose.  If,  as  we  say,  "  we 
have  no  other  alternative,"  then  what  we  do  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  do,  and  is  therefore  necessary.  Similarly,  we  say  of  a 
man,  "  he  never  had  a  chance  to  do  otherwise  "  and  find  in  that 
fact  evidence  of  lack  of  freedom.  Now  there  is  nothing  that 
limits  and  reduces  freedom  so  commonly  as  ignorance.  In  order 
that  things  shall  be  real  alternatives  for  our  choice,  we  have 
got  to  know  about  them ;  the  things  we  have  never  heard  of  are 
the  things  we  have  never  had  the  least  chance  of  doing.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  wide  range  of  knowledge — knowing  about  a  great 
many  things — multiplies  our  freedom,  increases  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  be  said  to  do  what  we  really  want  rather  than 
what  circumstance  dictates. 

What  civilization  makes  possible,  education  may  make  real. 
For  liberal  education  here  again  is  what  really  brings  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  civilization  of  his  age  together.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  liberal  education  Is  a  wide  survey  of  the  field  of  life,  a 
broad  outlook  over  all  its  manifold  possibilities,  so  that  one  may 
choose  in  the  presence  of  all  the  varied  possibilities. 

The  most  far  reaching  choice  that  a  man  makes  Is  the  choice 
of  work.  To  a  very  large  extent,  far  more  so  than  we  ordinarily 
understand,  the  work  dictates  to  the  man,  when  once  he  under- 
takes it,  A  job  is  a  hard  master.  There  Is  just  one  moment  at 
which  the  job  Is  not  the  master,  and  that  is  the  moment  at  which 
one  chooses  the  job.  Hence  If  one  never  deliberately  chooses  the 
job,  but  simply  grows  up  to  It,  falls  into  it  by  accident,  or  is 
thrust  into  It  by  others,  or  by  the  pressure  of  need,  then  one  loses 
forever  that  moment  of  freedom.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
everybody  has  a  job  sooner  or  later.  It  need  not  be  one  of  the 
regularly  defined  professions  or  trades.     But  one  finds  a  place 
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somewhere  in  the  world's  work,  and  once  in  the  place,  the  work 
is,  as  we  say,  *'  cut  out  *'  for  one.  If  one  is  to  be  free,  then,  one 
must  be  conscious,  alive  to  the  situation,  and  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  choose  for  one's  self  the  work  that  one  shall  do.  And 
the  more  completely  one  is  aware  of  the  varied  possibilities  which 
life  affords,  the  freer  is  one's  choice. 

Liberal  education,  then,  is  the  sort  of  education  that  helps  one 
to  choose  one's  work  freely,  rather  than  the  kind  of  education 
that  fits  one  for  one's  chosen  work.  The  traditional  view  that 
one's  college  days  are  the  days  in  which  one  should  be  deciding 
what  to  do,  is  essentially  correct.  And  the  studies  which  one  pur- 
sues should  be  primarily  those  which  present  the  alternatives  in 
all  their  multiplicity  and  variety.  They  should  enable  one  for  the 
moment  to  take  a  '^  general  view  '^  before  one  descends  into  the 
plain  and  takes  one's  place.  For  in  the  plain,  such  general  views 
are  rare;  and  it  is  harder  to  profit  by  them  even  when  one  has 
them.  *'  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Nature,"  says  Emerson,  "  that 
one  should  live  by  general  views.  We  fetch  fire  and  water,  run 
about  all  day  among  the  shops,  and  markets,  and  get  our  clothes 
and  shoes  made  and  mended,  and  are  the  victims  of  these  details, 
and  once  in  a  fortnight  we  arrive,  perhaps,  at  a  rational  mo- 
ment." The  period  of  liberal  education  should  be  the  greatest 
of  such  rational  moments,  the  lucid  interval,  when  we  look  all 
about,  spy  out  the  promised  land,  and  are  for  once  free. 

It  follows  that  this  period  of  liberal  study  may  well  be  a 
period  of  desultory  attention,  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  idling  and 
Irresponsibility,  when  according  to  the  standards  of  efficiency, 
time  is  wasted.  To  look  back  upon  one's  college  days  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  established  position  in  the  world,  and  say  "  my 
college  studies  have  not  helped  me  to  succeed,"  is  to  betray  an 
utterly  wrong  notion  as  to  the  essential  purpose  of  college  edu- 
cation. It  was  their  essential  purpose  not  to  prepare  one  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  practice  of  law,  for  example,  but  to  help  one  to  decide 
wisely  and  freely  whether  to  aspire  to  such  success.  Consulting 
the  time  table  does  not  help  you  to  catch  your  train,  but  it  does 
play  an  important  part  in  your  deciding  what  train  to  catch. 
Among  other  things,  it  shows  you  what  trains  there  are  to  catch, 
and  the  destination  to  which  they  are  likely  to  carry  you. 
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It  is  clear  that  one  cannot  judge  the  value  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion by  the  standards  of  success  or  efficiency.  It  is  quite  essential 
to  its  value  that  one  should  hold  such  standards  in  abeyance.  It 
requires  an  attitude  quite  different  from  that  which  is  required  by 
the  actual  contest  of  life,  as  different  as  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral who  plans  a  campaign  is  different  from  his  attitude  when  he 
executes  it.  Once  the  forward  movement  is  on,  what  is  required 
is  courage,  persistence,  skill,  patience,  and  single-minded  devotion 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  These  are  the  virtues  of  action.  But 
other  virtues  are  required  in  the  time  of  deliberation  and  counsel, 
such  virtues  as  imagination,  breadth  of  view,  and  statesmanship. 
To  profit  most  by  liberal  study  or  to  acquire  that  which  is  peculi- 
arly valuable  in  it,  one  needs  freedom  and  elasticity  of  mind,  the 
"  proverbial  generosity  of  youth,"  openness  of  mind,  quickness  of 
response,  a  toleration  of  the  most  ancient  heresies  and  an  eager 
interest  in  the  most  radical  novelties;  so  that  for  once,  albeit  for 
only  a  fleeting  moment,  all  things  shall  have  presented  them- 
selves, and  had  their  chance  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 

There  are  few  branches  of  knowledge  that  may  not  be  liberal 
studies  if  only  they  be  taken  in  this  spirit.  What  I  have  said  does 
not  argue  for  a  narrowing  of  the  curriculum  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  On  the  contrary,  as  William  James  has  said, 
"  we  must  shake  the  old  double  reefs  out  of  the  canvas  into  the 
wind  and  sunshine,  and  let  in  every  modern  subject,  sure  that  any 
subject  will  prove  humanistic,  if  its  setting  be  kept  only  wide 
enough."  For  a  liberal  education  means,  primarily,  a  retrospect 
of  the  past,  an  assimilation  of  the  civilization  of  one's  age,  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  possibilities  of  life,  in  order  that 
choice  of  vocation  may  be  wise  and  free. 
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ARD  as  it  Is  to  know  what  is  right  to  do  (and  that, 
Heaven  knows,  is  often  hard  enough) ,  it  is  harder  yet 
for  most  of  us  to  make  ourselves  do  what  we  agree  is 
right.  Our  difference  from  the  saints  lies  not  so  much  in  our 
ideals  as  In  their  ability  and  our  Inability  steadily  to  realize  them. 
Life  for  the  average  man  Is  a  perpetual  battle  between  two  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  that  which  his  better  self  indorses — what  we  may 
say  he  really  wants  to  do — and  that  which  is  easiest  or  most 
alluring  at  the  moment  of  action — what  he  therefore  usually  does. 
To  the  earnest  and  aspiring  this  continual  moral  failure  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  life.  To  feel  two  natures 
struggling  within  one,  to  love  and  long  for  the  pure,  the  unselfish, 
the  brave  act,  and  yet  Ignominlously,  one  hardly  knows  how  or 
why,  to  yield  to  the  selfish  or  sensual  impulse — what  among  hu- 
man experiences  is  more  baffling,  more  saddening — or  more  uni- 
versal ! 

If  there  were  only  some  one  else  to  blame  for  it!  But  the 
unpleasant  truth  Is,  our  adversary  is  within.  It  was  our  own 
wish  that  persuaded  us  to  the  deed,  our  own  temper  that 
prompted  the  word.  And  staring  at  these  facts  we  may  well  ask, 
Can  we  or  can  we  not  control  our  own  morals?  Video  meliora 
proboque,  deteriora  seqiior.  To  will  is  present  with  me,  hut 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that 
I  would  I  do  not,  hut  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  From 
pagan  and  Christian  pen  alike  comes  testimony  to  this  disheart- 
ening experience.  If  we  make  resolutions  we  somehow  fail  to 
keep  them;  or  if  for  an  inspired  hour  we  do  attain  to  the  higher 
level  and  have  a  glimpse  of  what  we  might  be,  we  soon  lose 
the  vision  and  fall  back  into  the  old  ruts.  Yet  there  are  the 
saints  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of  our  poor  human  nature. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  wiser  and  more  effective  method  than 
most  of  us  are  using  whereby  we  who  have  ideals  beyond  our 
practice  may  more  regularly  and  consistently  realize  them. 
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Indeed,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  problem  of 
morality.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  discuss  and  decide  our  ideals,  if 
we  are  not  going  to  live  up  to  them?  There  is  idealism,  there 
Is  good  will,  there  are  noble  aspirations  enough  In  the  world  to 
transform  It  speedily  Into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What  we  need 
Is  moral  efficiency,  the  transmutation  of  good  will  Into  good  act. 
We  need  something  to  reinforce  that  mere  knowledge  of  the 
harmfulness  of  sin  or  the  advantages  of  virtue  which  by  Itself  Is 
so  often  Ineffective  in  the  heat  of  temptation. 

Our  fathers  had  an  effective  stimulus  to  self-control  In  their 
conception  of  all  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  as  the  Devil's 
work.  This  was  an  exceedingly  useful  point  of  view.  It  de- 
fined the  issue  clearly,  gave  something  tangible  and  Indubitably 
bad  to  grapple  with.  But  alas  I  with  our  gentler  theology  the 
Devil  has  become  too  hazy  and  unreal  to  be  of  much  use  to  us. 
The  fear  of  damnation  for  our  failings  is  no  longer  vivid  and 
stimulating,  nor  does  Inward  Retribution  frighten  us  as  Hell- 
fire  did  our  ancestors.  The  distinction  between  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  is  less  sharp  than  It  used  to  be ;  and  so  with  our  broader 
view  of  life  we  have  relaxed  somewhat  that  horror  of  sin  that 
made  the  Puritan  conscience  such  a  valuable  goad  to  right  con- 
duct. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  a  remark- 
able power  for  sweet  and  wholesome  living  displayed  by  the  more 
ardent  of  our  Christian  Science  brethren.  And  yet,  again,  to 
deny  pointblank  with  them  that  there  Is  any  such  thing  as  evil 
seems  swinging  a  little  too  far  the  other  way.  We  recognize 
that  such  a  "  religion  of  healthy-mindedness  "  would  be  very 
helpful  In  keeping  our  minds  persistently  set  upon  the  good,  and 
In  an  atmosphere  of  trust  In  ourselves.  But  our  common  sense 
balks  at  their  placid  Ignoring  of  what  Is  so  smartingly  real  to  us; 
and  unless  our  conscience  can  be  put  to  sleep  we  cannot  adopt 
that  undoubtedly  Inspiring  belief. 

But  note !  Here  are  two  attitudes  that  have  proved  effica- 
cious In  banishing  conflict  and  sin  from  many  lives ;  two  attitudes 
diametrically  opposed — the  one  personifying,  the  other  blankly 
denying  evil — but  both  helpful,  because  each  In  Its  way  has  nur- 
tured and  kept  alive  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  dominating  anti- 
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sinning  Idea,  which  has  been  able  to  turn  the  mental  equilibrium 
away  from  the  power  and  persuasiveness  of  unruly  impulses. 
The  fact  is,  the  particular  form  which  our  moral  ideas  take  mat- 
ters much  less  than  the  completeness  with  which  they  possess  the 
mind.  Almost  any  of  the  many  motives  to  right  conduct  will 
reform  a  character  if  it  be  so  stamped  into  the  mind  as  to  become 
the  dominant  idea. 

The  religions  have  been  the  chief  means  of  effecting  this; 
and  though  there  have  been  many  who  have  attained  to  a  high 
ideal  of  life  without  aid  of  organized  religion,  such  an  organiza- 
tion, drawing  men  together  for  the  reenforcing  of  their  better 
life,  is  undoubtedly  most  efficacious.  Conversion,  especially  if 
attended  by  vivid  emotional  experience,  is  an  enormous  power 
for  righteousness  in  a  life;  and  the  recurrent  attention  to  the 
precepts  of  the  religion,  under  emotional  conditions,  tends  to  keep 
the  power  alive  and  active.  Some  religions  are  no  doubt  vastly 
better  than  others  from  this  point  of  view;  but  there  have  been 
saints  in  all  the  faiths.  It  is  not  those  who  believe  in  some  par- 
ticular creed  who  succeed  in  right  living,  it  is  those  of  whatever 
creed,  or  of  no  creed,  in  whose  hearts  moral  ideals  have  been  so 
deeply  engraved  that  they  have  come  to  be  the  dominating  factor 
in  controlling  action.  The  existence  of  a  vast  hardly  tapped 
reservoir  of  power  for  righteousness  is  preached  to-day  not  only 
by  religion  but  by  science.  We  can  control  our  morals,  if  we 
care  enough  to  set  about  using  the  forces  at  our  disposal.  The 
various  religions  have  found  and  used  them ;  modern  psychology, 
analyzing  their  success,  shows  us  more  clearly  and  exactly  how 
to  succeed  ourselves. 

II 

Psychologically  considered,  this  whole  affair  of  saintliness  or 
sinfulness  Is  a  matter  of  the  preponderant  idea, — and  this  what- 
ever our  decision  as  to  "  free  will."  If  we  rely  upon  our  free 
will  to  follow  the  good,  we  shall  very  likely  find  that  that  free 
will,  which  is  now  longing  to  choose  the  good,  will  exercise  its 
freedom  in  the  hour  of  action  by  choosing  the  bad.  Whether  it 
does  so  or  not  will  depend  not  on  which  Inclination  is  the  stronger 
during  this  hour  of  reflection,  but  on  which  is  stronger  when 
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they  actually  grapple  In  conflict.  Whichever  impulse,  or  set  of 
Impulses  pulling  in  the  same  direction,  is  more  deeply  rooted  in 
our  mind  will  win,  no  matter  what  previous  resolves  may  have 
been  made  or  what  repentance  may  follow. 

To  have  merely  resolved,  then,  is  not  enough.  And  in  most 
cases  the  moment  of  temptation  is  too  late  to  strengthen  the  good 
impulse  so  that  it  shall  carry  the  day.  The  strengthening  process 
must  be  attended  to  beforehand.  .  Most  of  us  are  too  much  like 
the  Irishman  who  never  shingled  his  house,  because  when  it  was 
fair  he  didn't  need  to  and  when  it  rained  it  was  too  late  to  keep 
things  dry.  We  forget  that  our  moral  forces  must  be  drilled 
and  made  ready  before  battle.  They  may  seem  a  brave  array 
when  we  parade  them  in  our  hours  of  meditation,  but  how  much 
fighting  strength  have  they?  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war." 

This  fortifying  process  we  are  apt  to  call  nowadays  "  sug- 
gestion." By  enough  of  it  we  can  strengthen  impulses  almost  at 
will;  we  can  so  *' set "  our  minds,  so  deepen  the  channels  that 
flow  toward  the  right  actions,  that  when  the  time  of  conflict  comes 
our  minds  will  work  along  those  grooves.  Habit,  to  be  sure, 
means  a  deep-cut  channel  in  the  mind;  it  may  require  much  effort 
to  dig  a  deeper  one  to  take  its  place.  Unless  the  work  is  per- 
sistently carried  through,  the  mental  currents,  diverted  tem- 
porarily into  a  new  course,  will  soak  through  the  barriers  and 
find  their  old  bed  again.  Moreover,  different  minds  differ 
greatly  in  their  plasticity,  their  susceptibility  to  suggestion.  But 
the  great  fact  remains  that  habits  can  be  made  over,  temptations 
rendered  harmless,  and  character  formed,  by  this  simple  means. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  suggestion.  It  is  most  strikingly  seen  at  work  in  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  because  a  person  who  is  hypnotized  is 
in  a  peculiarly  susceptible  state;  he  is  asleep  to  everything  but 
the  words  of  the  hypnotist,  which  thus  have  full  influence  over 
him,  except  as  checked  and  balanced  by  the  preexisting  bias  of 
his  mind.  Hypnotism  is  simply  the  perfect  case  of  suggestion, 
isolated  from  disturbing  factors.  The  hypnotizing  process  itself, 
the  putting  to  sleep,  is  only  preliminary  to  the  suggestion;  and  to 
patients  who  are  difficult  to  hypnotize,  "  waking  suggestion  "  is 
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given,  with  the  patient  in  as  relaxed  and  empty  a  state  of  mind 
as  possible.  The  popular  notion  that  healing  through  hypnotism 
is  uncanny  and  dangerous,  is  of  course  entirely  erroneous.  To 
be  sure,  every  great  power  has  its  dangers  from  misuse,  and 
hypnotism  is  not  to  be  used  except  for  proper  ends ;  but  there  is 
nothing  occult  about  it.  It  simply  uses  the  psychological  truth 
that  the  mind  acts  on  the  predominating  idea,  by  lulling  to  sleep 
all  ideas  but  the  one  wanted  and  impressing  that  upon  the  mind. 
Immediate  and  lasting  moral  changes  are  daily  being  effected 
through  suggestion  by  professional  hypnotists. 

But  though  the  power  of  suggestion  is  most  obvious  when 
employed  by  the  scientifically  trained  physician  of  to-day,  it  has 
been  successfully,  though  often  unconsciously,  used  in  all  times. 
Prophets  and  saints  of  old,  the  touch  of  a  king's  hand,  the  sight 
of  relic  or  image,  have  wrought  striking  moral  and  physical 
cures  through  this  same  mental  law.  Christian  Scientists  and 
mental  healers  of  various  sorts  are  curing  people  daily  through 
them.  Cases  of  religious  conversion,  where  a  man's  whole  inner 
life  is  turned  about  through  a  powerful  emotional  appeal,  show 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  the  possibilities  of  suggestion  in  the  moral 
field. 

These  are  the  extreme  cases.  But  indeed  all  our  moral  edu- 
cation is,  in  psychological  language,  but  so  much  "suggestion." 
The  imperious  necessity  for  man  of  preaching,  of  ritual  and  lit- 
urgy, of  prayer  and  praise,  is  to  drive  home  the  high  and  noble 
thoughts  which  in  his  sanest  moments  he  recognizes  to  be  what 
he  needs.  The  aim  of  the  preacher  is  to  bring  to  his  hearers 
ideals  of  right  living,  and  to  make  them  as  appealing  and  vivid 
as  possible.  Yet  even  the  best  preaching  comes  only  on  Sun- 
days, and  there  are  six  days  between  of  other  sorts  of  suggestion, 
which  are  often  counter-suggestions;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
lag  so  far  behind  our  Sabbath-day  ideals.  In  subtle  and  un- 
realized ways  all  the  factors  of  our  environment  are  so  many 
sources  of  suggestion,  constantly  working  upon  our  minds. 

Could  we  always  command  powerful  and  inspiring  moral  in- 
fluences, and  keep  out  of  range  of  evil  ones,  our  morals  would 
perhaps  take  care  of  themselves.  But  while  seeking  so  far  as 
possible  these  external  props,  and  if  necessary  having  recourse 
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to  the  still  more  effective  help  of  the  professional  hypnotist,  there 
remains  a  vast  deal  that  we  must  do  for  ourselves  if  we  are  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  downward  pull  of  evil  influences,  solve  our 
individual  problems,  conquer  our  own  peculiar  temptations,  and 
attain  our  ideals.     We  must  practise  auto-suggestion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  loftiest  spirits  have  always  practised 
it,  in  their  habit  of  daily  prayer.  For  whatever  else  prayer  ac- 
complishes, it  certainly  brings  the  mind  back  to  its  ideals,  con- 
centrates it  upon  them,  and,  if  sincerely  and  earnestly  engaged  in, 
is  the  best  possible  form  of  suggestion.  The  lapse  of  this  habit 
helps  to  explain  why  unbelievers  so  often  degenerate  morally. 
Comte,  that  positive  disbeliever  in  supernatural  dogmas,  clearly 
recognized  this  danger,  and  enjoined  upon  his  followers  a  conse- 
cration-prayer three  times  a  day.  In  recent  years,  the  writers 
who  call  their  doctrine  by  the  name  of  The  New  Thought — and 
other  kindred  thinkers — have  called  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  self-help,  directing  us  to  '*  retire  into  the  silence,"  there  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  those  beliefs  that  are  comforting  and 
inspiring  to  us;  and  have  helped  many  thereby  to  attain  peace 
and  self-possession.  But  still  the  conscious  use  of  auto-sugges- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  personal  ideals  has  been  very  little  dis- 
cussed, and  in  the  employment  of  this  great  power  we  are  aston- 
ishingly backward. 

Ill 

Let  us  then  outline  briefly,  and  without  dogmatic  context,  the 
chief  points  necessary  to  note  in  using  this  force  for  our  own 
benefit. 

A  necessary  preliminary  is  to  study  our  problems,  analyze 
our  difficulties,  make  sure  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  and 
wherein  we  fail;  and  thereby  to  pin  our  aspirations  down  to 
definite  resolves  to  act  in  certain  ways  rather  than  in  certain 
other  ways.  Our  ideals  are  apt  to  be  vague  and  even  conflicting, 
or  else  so  abstract  and  general  as  to  fail  to  direct  us  with  pre- 
cision to  any  concrete  act.  We  realize  dumbly  that  we  are  not 
what  we  should  be,  and  we  grope  for  better  things;  but  just 
wherein  the  difference  consists,  just  where  is  the  point  where  we 
go  off  the  track,  is  uncertain  in  our  minds.    As  in  physical  achieve- 
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ment,  half  the  success  lies  in  applying  the  effort  at  just  the  right 
place.  The  men  who  have  accomplished  much  are  those  who 
have  known  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  have  concen- 
trated their  energies  upon  that.  If  we  have  so  much  self-refor- 
mation to  accomplish  as  to  dissipate  our  attention,  it  may  be 
wise  to  decide  which  changes  are  most  immediately  important 
and  to  limit  our  endeavors  at  first  to  those. 

Included  in  this  preliminary  task  is  the  fixation  in  our  minds 
of  the  reasons  for  the  lines  of  conduct  we  intend  to  follow,  all 
the  motives  that  draw  us  toward  them.  This  will  show  us 
whether  we,  i.  e.,  our  better  selves,  really  wish  to  acquire  these 
new  habits,  are  really  convinced  that  they  are  right,  or  whether 
we  are  merely  putting  before  ourselves  some  one  else's  ideal 
which  we  vaguely  feel  we  ought  or  are  expected  to  follow.  One 
can  often  convince  one's  self  quite  thoroughly  of  ideas  one  did 
not  really  believe  in,  by  this  method  of  suggestion ;  but  if  we  are 
to  control  our  own  morals  we  wish  to  control  them  not  by  some 
one  else's  ideals  but  by  our  own.  If  a  thing  is  really  right  to  do 
there  must  be  definite  and  legitimate  reasons  for  the  doing  which 
can  appeal  to  our  intelligence  and  our  emotions ;  these  we  should 
bring  into  the  foreground  of  our  thought  and  express  as  clearly 
and  forcibly  as  possible. 

We  have  now  the  material  for  our  work.  We  must  so  ham- 
mer these  resolutions  and  the  motives  to  them  into  our  heads 
that  they  will  be  vividly  conscious  to  us  when  they  are  needed. 
In  this  process  there  are  three  main  points  to  be  remembered — 
Concentration,  Iteration,  and  Assertion. 

1st — Concentration,  The  more  completely  the  mind  can  be 
concentrated  upon  the  resolution  and  its  motives  the  deeper  will 
they  penetrate  into  it,  to  lie  there  ready  for  use  at  the  moment 
of  action.  A  definite  time  should  be  set  apart  when  the  mind 
can  be  withdrawn  from  other  thoughts  and  compelled  to  give  all 
its  attention  to  this  matter.  On  first  waking,  or  just  before  going 
to  sleep — if  one  is  not  too  tired — one  can  usually  best  get  away 
from  the  distracting  details  of  life.  The  resolutions  should  be 
written  down,  with  the  most  important  words  or  phrases  under- 
lined to  serve  as  catch  words  and  mottoes.  They  should  be  read 
aloud  and  repeated  from  memory,   as  well  as   thought  over 
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silently,  thus  adding  visual  and  auditory  images  to  the  mental 
concepts.  In  meditating  upon  them  one's  thoughts  should  not  be 
allowed  to  wander  too  far,  but  must  be  constantly  referred  to 
the  definite  numbered  resolutions.  The  use  of  symbols,  of  col- 
ors, etc.,  will  readily  occur  to  anyone  who  goes  into  this  matter 
with  lively  interest.  Always  repeat  the  resolutions  with  the 
greatest  possible  emphasis  and  enthusiasm,  so  as  to  carry  them 
away  ringing  in  the  mind.  Remember  that  the  astonishing  re- 
sults of  hypnotism  and  mental  healing  are  due  simply  to  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  mind  by  the  new  idea. 

2nd.  Iteration.  The  oftener  the  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  reso- 
lution and  its  motives  the  more  deeply  will  they  become  engraved 
in  it.  Sometimes  one  determined  concentration  will  carry  the 
day;  but  if  this  quick  assault  does  not  win  the  victory  a  long-con- 
tinued siege  can  do  it.  By  hammering  away  continually  at  the 
same  spot  the  requisite  impression  will  finally  be  made.  A  mo- 
mentary rehearsal  of  the  resolutions  may  be  made  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  in  passing;  and  immediately  before  the  time  for 
execution,  if  it  can  be  foreseen,  forces  should  be  rallied  even  if 
only  by  an  instantaneous  flash  of  determination.  Above  all,  one 
should  not  get  discouraged  and  stop  trying;  for  every  renewed 
effort,  even  if  showing  no  reward  in  success,  produces  its  exact 
and  unfailing  effect.  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is  as  necessary 
for  success  in  morals  as  in  everything  else. 

^d.  Assertion.  The  more  vigorously  we  assert  our  power 
to  keep  our  resolutions  the  more  likely  we  are  to  do  so.  It  is 
largely  lack  of  confidence  in  ourselves  that  paralyzes  us.  We 
live  in  the  shadow  of  the  past,  whose  repeated  failures  dim  the 
enthusiasm  by  means  of  which  we  should  otherwise  realize  the 
possibilities  that  are  in  us.  The  religions  have  realized  the  need 
of  inspiring  new  confidence  in  their  converts  by  preaching  the 
necessity  of  faith.  The  faith  we  need  is  not  necessarily  faith  in 
any  supernatural  help,  but  only  in  the  demonstrated  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  controlling  our  own  minds  and  morals  by  going  at 
it  in  the  right  way.  But  we  must  not  passively  wait  for  faith 
to  possess  us,  we  must  grasp  it,  cleave  to  it,  assert  it.  We  must 
repeat  our  resolutions  always  with  the  conviction  that  we  are 
really  going  to  carry  them  out.     We  must  picture  ourselves  at 
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the  time  of  temptation,  with  the  triumphant  thought  of  how  splen- 
didly we  are  going  to  worst  the  Devil,  and  never  for  a  moment 
think  or  talk  of  ourselves  as  likely  to  forget  or  yield.  Such  per- 
sistent assertion,  even  if  there  is  a  background  of  distrust  that 
we  cannot  wholly  banish  from  our  minds,  will  greatly  help. 
Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  ethics  of  belief  as  applied  to 
supernatural  things,  the  "  will  to  believe  "  in  our  own  power  is 
certainly  legitimate  and  important. 

One  excellent  way  to  use  this  principle  of  Assertion  is  by 
"  turning  over  a  new  leaf,"  declaring  the  old  order  over  and  the 
new  begun.  The  sense  of  a  definite  break  with  the  past,  and  a 
fresh  beginning,  may  give  just  the  extra  impetus  that  was  needed. 
The  vital  thing  in  such  cases  is  to  look  out  for  the  first  tests; 
nothing  helps  like  success  from  the  beginning.  But  even  when 
the  enemy  is  repulsed  by  this  charge  with  the  bayonet  the  prin- 
ciple of  Iteration  must  not  be  forgotten,  lest  he  return  and  take 
us  unawares. 

The  method  thus  outlined  may  seem  to  some  too  simple,  too 
trivial,  to  accomplish  much.  The  only  thing  to  say  to  such  is — 
Try  it!  It  may  take  m.uch  effort  and  long  vigilance;  but  the  re- 
ward is  great  and  sure.  The  joy  of  moral  victory  is  one  of  the 
purest  joys  of  life,  and  the  battleground  is  always  ready  for  the 
exercise  of  our  powers;  for  ideals  have  a  way  of  expanding  when 
practice  follows  them  closely,  and  the  heights  of  spiritual  attain- 
ment are  limitless. 


AMERICAN    POETRY* 

Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann 

THE  last  ten  years  have  marked  a  very  decided  change 
In  the  value  of  American  poetry.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period  poetry  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  history  of  America.  The  verses  were  those  so  often  charac- 
terized as  "  magazinable,"  printed  and  written  as  fillers.  Poets 
who  published  volumes  of  verse  were  usually  obliged  to  do  so 
at  their  own  expense,  and  could  not  hope  for  a  large  market, 
because  the  public  was  not  induced  to  care  for  poetry.  It  was 
seemingly  dead  to  the  voices  of  its  poets,  and  the  effect  was  bad 
both  upon  the  poets  and  the  public.  Our  poets  are  our  seers, — 
the  men  and  women  who  see  more  clearly  than  the  others  and 
who  can  voice  the  visions  that  they  see.  At  no  time  more  than 
in  the  complexity  of  the  present  age  have  we  needed  poetry. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  tremendous  change  has 
taken  place.  America  is  awaking  to  its  poets,  and  at  the  call 
of  public  appreciation  poet  after  poet  has  come  into  recogni- 
tion, till  we  not  only  do  not  feel  that  it  is  humiliating  to  com- 
pare the  output  of  verse  in  America  with  that  in  England,  but 
we  feel  confident  that  a  greater  poetic  age  is  dawning  here. 
It  Is  the  poets  of  America  who  have  risen  most  nobly  to  the 
crisis  of  the  present  war,  and  with  eyes  unblinded  by  its  Issues 
have  sung  with  deep  visionlng.  Among  the  most  potent  of  the 
Influences  which  have  brought  about  the  poetic  awakening  in 
America  has  been  the  untiring  work  in  the  cause  of  poetry  which 
has  been  done  by  William  Stanley  Bralthwaite.  Himself  a 
poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  Mr.  Bralthwaite  has  possessed  the 
clear  insight  of  the  critic  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  native  verse,  often  at  the  expense  of  his  own  poetic  output. 
For  ten  years  he  has  annually  made  a  searching  study  of  the 
leading  American  magazines,  carefully  weighing  the  poetry 
which  they  have  printed,  and  he  has  published  a  review  of  this 
In  the  Boston  Evening   Transcript.     So  wide  has  become  the 

*  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1914.  «**^  Year  Book  of  American  Poetry. 
By  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  Cambridge,  Mass,:  published  by  the  author. 
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appreciation  of  this  work  and  what  it  has  meant  to  American 
poetry,  that  the  public  has  demanded  that  these  reviews,  to- 
gether with  his  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse^  containing  what 
in  his  judgment  is  the  most  significant  of  the  poetry  of  the  year, 
should  be  embodied  in  more  permanent  form,  and  for  this  reason 
now  for  the  second  time  a  book  has  appeared  which  is  a  distinct 
event  in  American  poetic  annals. 

In  the  present  volume,  just  published,  even  wider  scope  has 
been  given  to  his  achievement  by  the  addition  of  tables  of  the 
volumes  of  poetry  published  during  the  year,  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  each,  a  list  of  the  best  ten  volumes  of  verse  for  a  small 
library,  the  best  twenty-five  volumes  of  verse  for  a  larger  library, 
and  supplementary  facts  in  regard  to  poetry  for  larger  libraries. 
This  addition  makes  the  book  a  very  fitting  year  book  of 
American  poetry  and  cannot  help  acting  as  a  great  spur  to  poetic 
activity  in  the  entire  country.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite  to  be  able  in  these  annual  reviews  to  draw  public 
attention  to  magazine  verse  and  also  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
in  his  keen  critical  judgment  it  seems  that  the  public  should  notice, 
and  which  often,  if  the  author  is  not  well  known,  receive  scant 
appreciation.  Thus  in  this  volume  he  has  called  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  a  new  poet,  E.  Sutton,  who  in  the  past  year 
has  published  three  martial  poems  of  distinction.  He  reiterates 
what  he  expressed  last  year  in  regard  to  the  fine  quality  of 
the  work  of  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher,  a  poet  who  has  not  yet 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  but  whose  first  book  is  soon  to 
appear.  It  is  also  his  opportunity  here  to  speak  of  the  exceed- 
ing excellence  of  the  lyrics  of  Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  a 
poet  who  has  been  known  to  us  previously  through  her  dramas 
and  through  a  few  scattered  magazine  lyrics.  Mrs.  Dargan's 
is  one  of  the  significant  volumes  of  poetry  of  the  present  season. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  even  were  we  without  the  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Braithwaite  himself,  than  the  superior  quality  of 
the  verse  of  the  present  year  over  what  has  been  gathered  from 
the  magazines  in  past  years.  As  the  basis  for  his  observations 
Mr.  Braithwaite  has  selected  the  seven  leading  magazines  of 
former  years,  Harper^s^  Scribner's,  The  Century,  The  Forum, 
Lippincott's,  The  Smart  Set,  and  The  Bellman.    He  has  added 
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to  these  this  year  three  new  monthlies  and  one  quarterly,  The 
Trend,  The  International,  The  Masses  and  The  Yale  Review. 
He  has  selected  one  poem  each  from  the  following  magazines: 
The  Metropolitan,  The  Craftsman,  The  Poetry  Journal,  The 
Southern  Woman's  Magazine,  Puck  and  The  Infantry  Journal, 
and  two  from  each  of  the  following:  Poetry,  The  Nation,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  Outlook.  In  addition  he  has  se- 
lected poems  from  the  following  newspapers:  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning Transcript,  The  Boston  News  Bureau,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  magazines  he  has 
worked  out  a  very  Interesting  average,  based  upon  the  total 
number  of  poems  printed  and  the  number  which  he  has  found 
worthy  of  being  called  distinctive.  This  Is  of  especial  Impor- 
tance because  of  the  light  which  It  sheds  upon  the  real  value 
of  the  contribution  to  the  permanent  poetry  of  the  nation,  which 
each  of  the  periodicals  has  made.  Thus  we  find  that  while  The 
Smart  Set  published  148  poems,  only  18  of  these  were  consid- 
ered by  the  critic  distinctive,  as  against  23  distinctive  poems  in 
The  Bellman  out  of  42  printed,  or  in  the  case  of  the  71  poems 
in  The  Century  in  the  past  year,  only  19  were  selected  as  worthy 
of  this  appreciation,  while  13  of  the  33  poems  in  The  Forum 
are  on  his  distinctive  list,  and  out  of  a  total  of  19  poems 
in  The  Yale  Review  10  are  credited  in  this  manner.  Thus  we 
see  from  the  table  of  his  average  that  The  Bellman,  The 
Forum  and  The  Yale  Review  are  considered  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  magazines  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  verse  which 
has  appeared  in  their  pages.  No  rating  of  The  Yale  Review 
has  been  made  before  the  present  year,  but  in  looking  back  we 
see  that  The  Bellman  and  The  Forum  have  been  mentioned 
before  for  the  high  quality  of  their  verse.  Eighty-two  of  what 
he  considers  the  most  distinctive  of  the  poems  of  the  year  are 
published  in  the  Magazine  Anthology,  thus  collecting  the  very 
best  of  the  entire  poetical  output  of  the  country  into  compact 
form. 

As  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  larger  purpose  of  the 
book  to  the  more  Intimate  detail  of  its  make  up,  we  are  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  large  number  of  long  poems  contained 
in  it.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  understood  fact  that  no  poet 
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could  hope  to  bring  his  more  ambitious  achievements  to  the 
public  notice  save  through  the  pages  of  his  own  volumes.  Here 
however  we  have  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem  of  Bliss  Carman 
(The  Forum),  Romance  by  Conrad  Aiken  {The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal)^ Old  Fairingdown  by  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  {Scribner^s)^ 
Percy  MacKaye's  Fight  {The  Outlook)  and  Vachel  Lindsey's 
The  Fireman's  Ball  in  Poetry ^  as  representative  of  the  new 
tendency  of  the  magazines  to  find  place  for  the  really  serious 
verse.  A  lyric  is  the  inspiration  many  times  of  a  happy  mo- 
ment and  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase  may  come  from  a  haphazard 
pen,  but  from  the  longer  poems  which  express  more  fully  the 
vision  of  the  author,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  judge  in  respect  to  an 
author's  actual  achievement.  The  long  series  of  Sonnets  by 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  some  of  them  representing  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence,  which  appeared  in  The  Forum,  are  an- 
other evidence  of  the  attitude  of  editors  toward  more  sustained 
work. 

Each  year  in  Mr.  Braithwaite's  review,  it  has  been  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  observe  what  poem  he  has  chosen  as  first  in  rank 
in  his  magazine  anthology,  and  we  recall  the  year  when  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  award  this  praise  to  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry's  Comrades,  a  poem  which  must  continue  to  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  work.  This  year  he  has  given 
precedence  to  The  Flirt  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  and  we  feel 
very  ready  to  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  lyric  appeal 
and  the  vital  and  impelling  impression  which  are  gained  from 
the  poem.  There  are  many  other  poems  which  give  evidence 
of  the  scope  and  variety  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  appreciation,  even 
as  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  vers  litre  assures  us  that  he  is 
actuated  in  his  choice  by  no  narrow  dictates  of  preconceived 
ideas.  Of  the  better  known  poets,  we  have  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Poem  of  Bliss  Carman's  as  well  as  the  little  song,  The  De- 
serted Pasture,  which  recalls  vividly  the  Songs  from  Vaga- 
bondia,  Jewel  Weed  by  Florence  Earle  Coates,  Eros  Turannos 
by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and  poems  from  Percy  MacKaye, 
Clinton  Scollard,  Witter  Bynner,  (whose  new  book.  The  Little 
King, — Mitchell  Kennerley — shows  the  widening  scope  of  this 
poet's  achievement) ,  George  Sterling,  Madison  Cawein,  Amelia 
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Josephine  Burr  and  Richard  Le  Galllenne.  Walter  Conrad 
Arensburg  Is  represented  by  several  poems,  and  two  of  the 
foremost  of  the  present  day  singers,  James  Oppenhelm  and 
Louis  Untermeyer,  speak  nobly  the  voice  of  the  new  age  in 
poetry.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke  has  shown  a  decided  growth  in 
power  In  his  Sonnet  sequence  in  The  Forum,  but  no  poet  shows 
a  more  distinct  advance  in  attainment  than  does  Percy  MacKaye 
In  the  surer  utterances  of  this  volume,  particularly  In  the  war 
sonnets  which  appeared  originally  In  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript.  The  entire  list  of  poems  is  singularly  promising 
and  well  repays  the  labors  of  the  critic  in  their  selection. 

The  first  decade  of  Mr.  Braithwalte's  work  as  a  creative 
critic  has  passed,  and  the  change  which  the  ten  years  have 
wrought  In  the  attitude  toward  American  poetry  has  been  very 
great.  To  this  change  Mr.  Braithwalte's  work  has  certainly 
done  much  to  contribute.  Every  year  has  seen  the  scope  of  his 
annual  review  taking  on  larger  and  more  significant  form  until 
at  the  present  date  we  have  the  Year  Book  of  American  Poetry, 
the  precursor  of  what  we  hope  may  be  a  series  of  books  of 
ever  widening  Influence,  which  shall  redound  at  once  to  the 
credit  of  American  poetry  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  large 
work  which  has  already  placed  Mr.  Braithwaite  In  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  critics  in  the  opinion  both  of  America  and  of 
England. 


WOMANKIND 

May  Tomlinson 

AS  regards  womankind,  the  eulogistic  and  sympathetic 
strain  of  comment  has  been  rather  tiresomely  pro- 
longed. 'Twould  be  striking  a  new  chord  to  declare 
that  woman  must  rid  herself  of  many  defects  before  she  can  be 
the  equal  of  man.  The  declalmer  would  be  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  unfairness,  unkindness,  disloyalty.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  sake  of  variety,  we  will  let  the  pronouncement 
stand. 

First,  what  are  some  of  the  general  characteristic  faults  of 
woman?  Unreason,  self-will,  jealousy,  envy,  spite, — these  are 
common  feminine  weaknesses.  They  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  term  of  pettiness.  And  here  we  have  the  secret  of 
woman's  recognized  Inferiority — her  leaning  toward  pettiness. 

These  defects,  now  become  constitutional  and  temperamental, 
may  be — probably  are — the  result  of  centuries  of  subordination 
and  intellectual  neglect.  They  are  a  blemish  to  the  fairest  repu- 
tation, cropping  out,  some  or  all  of  them,  even  In  women  of 
notable  sweetness  of  character,  and  occasionally  disturbing  the 
mental  balance  of  women  famed  for  good  sense.  The  petti- 
nesses of  envy  and  spite  Shakespeare  ascribes  to  a  man  and 
makes  them  in  him  contemptible  vices  and  the  man  himself  a  very 
devil.  These  traits  may  easily  become  devilish,  even  in  a  wom- 
an, but  oftener  they  remain  mere  pettiness.  Self-will  is  not  in- 
consistent with  charm,  though  trying  enough  at  times.  Unreason 
is  a  very  decided  mark  of  inferiority.  It  may  be  tolerated,  yet 
that  very  tolerance  is  a  recognition  of  inferiority. 

Fiction  affords  some  Interesting  illustrations  of  feminine  un- 
rullness,  the  temperamental  type  appealing  always  to  the  novelist 
as  fair  material  for  his  purposes.  In  Gwendolen  Harleth  we 
see  a  girl  who  had  been  Indulged  in  a  disposition  to  dominate. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  possess  the  power  of  Inspiring 
fear  as  to  what  they  will  do  or  say,  women  who  are  capable  of 
being  disagreeable,  even  dangerous,  If  things  don't  go  their 
way.     But  Gwendolen,  we  are  told,  had  a  root  of  conscience  in 
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her;  she  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  gentle  breeding.  Where 
the  determination  to  be  supreme  exists  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  breeding — goes  along  with  cantankerousness  and 
vulgarity — the  result  is  such  a  being  as  Xante — a  tyrannous, 
dangerous,  unscrupulous  woman.  "  But  Xante  is  a  character 
in  a  book,"  I  hear  some  one  say.  "  Such  women  don't  appear 
in  real  life."  Xhere  are  more  Xantes  in  the  world  than  one 
would  suppose,  only  in  real  life  they  more  often  move  without 
the  enchantment  of  genius  and  charm,  and  there  is  not  always 
a  Xollie,  shrewd  and  fearless,  to  straighten  out  the  mischief 
they  do. 

A  masterful  woman  is  indeed  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
being,  a  tyrant  of  tyrants,  a  creature  to  fly  from.  Katherine, 
the  shrew,  was  pliable  as  compared  with  her.  Katherine  needed 
only  to  be  brought  to  a  recognition  of  superior  strength.  But 
Petruchio  himself  could  not  subdue  a  determined  despot.  A 
woman  of  this  sort  invariably  marries  a  man  of  gentle,  refined 
instincts,  and  he  for  the  sake  of  peace  sinks  his  individuality, 
his  subjugation  becoming  more  and  more  complete  as  the  years 
go  by.  Despise  him,  If  you  will.  He  deserves  your  pity,  not 
your  contempt.  Xry  yourself  to  master  an  unconscionably  dom- 
inant woman.  She  Is  not  to  be  conquered.  Her  salvation  can 
be  wrought  only  through  remorse  or  self-discontent,  a  state  of 
mind  quite  contrary  to  her  native  spirit. 

But  mere  good  breeding,  it  might  be  said,  would  disallow 
any  such  show  of  faultlness.  Yes.  And  what  Is  good  breeding 
but  consideration  for  others?  And  is  not  conslderateness  of 
others  the  highest  morality?  And  the  highest  morality  Is  the 
most  perfect  mental  balance,  Is  it  not?  So  It  all  comes  back  to 
this  need  of  a  fuller  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  It  were  folly  to  question 
the  potential  greatness  of  woman's  Intellect.  If  she  has  not  yet 
reached  the  highest  Intellectual  development,  It  Is  because  her 
education  has  just  begun,  and  also  because  her  path  is  still  beset 
with  hindrances  and  vexations.  In  any  estimate  of  feminine 
achievement,  outside  of  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  her  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
woman,  unless  rich  enough  to  employ  a  maid,  must  perform  for 
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herself,  no  matter  what  her  professional  labors,  innumerable 
small  tasks  of  which  man  knows  nothing — for  he  does  not  even 
darn  his  own  socks.  We  read  how  Charles  Lamb,  after  his  day 
at  the  desk,  went  home  to  play  cribbage  with  his  childish  old 
father,  and  our  hearts  are  touched  at  the  thought  of  his  sweet- 
tempered  unselfishness.  If  the  tale  of  sacrificed  hopes  and  as- 
pirations were  told,  it  would  be  found  that  many  a  talented 
woman  had  practised  this  kind  of  self-denial. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  exhibited  creative  genius 
of  the  highest  order  is  small.  They  can  almost  be  named  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Artistic  expression  among  women  has 
been  more  often  interpretative  than  creative;  their  genius  has 
been  lyric  and  histrionic.  To-day,  however,  women  are  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  the  field  of  letters,  evincing  therein  crea- 
tive power  of  no  mean  order.  It  is  customary  to  say  that, 
hitherto,  women  have  been  occupied  with  household  tasks  and 
home  duties,  but  that  now,  as  their  domestic  cares  are  being 
lightened  through  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  inventions, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  seek  other  fields  of  action.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  their  endeavors  will  be  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  creative  expression.  Be  it  said,  however,  that  the  woman 
who  is  disinclined  to  put  home  interests  first  had  better  not  enter 
Into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  To  the  wife  and  mother  home 
must  be  more  precious  than  art.  There  have  been,  I  suppose, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Browning's  belief  that  a  woman,  to  be 
truly  an  artist,  must  first  realize  her  womanhood,  women  who 
were  first  and  entirely  artists,  women  to  whom  the  home  rela- 
tions and  the  life  of  the  affections  were  not  essential.  But  such 
women  are  anomalies,  and,  as  such,  come  not  Into  our  consider- 
ation. 

Potentially  then,  woman  Is  In  every  way  man's  equal,  John 
Milton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  lose  faith  In  human  nature. 
But  she  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  that  state  of  equality.  She 
displays  her  Inferiority  In  a  lack  of  self-government.  Her  faults 
and  weaknesses  are  largely  temperamental,  due  to  the  very  same 
conditions  to  which,  when  there  Is  a  modicum  of  reason  to  bal- 
ance the  tangential  tendency,  her  exqulsiteness  Is  attributable. 
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So  it  behooves  her  to  seek  by  every  possible  means  the  fullest 
development  of  all  her  faculties. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  essay  on  Education,  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  the  Education  of  Women.  "  Women's  educa- 
tion," he  insists,  "  must  be  made  such  as  to  ensure  some  accuracy 
and  reasoning.  This  may  be  done  with  any  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  is  done  with  men,  whatever  they  learn,  because  they 
are  expected  to  produce  and  use  their  acquirements.  But  the 
greatest  object  of  intellectual  education,  the  improvement  of  the 
mental  powers,  is  as  needful  for  one  sex  as  the  other,  and  re- 
quires the  same  means  in  both  sexes.  The  same  accuracy,  at- 
tention, logic,  and  method,  that  are  attempted  in  the  education 
of  men,  should  be  aimed  at  in  that  of  women."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  the  study  of  geometry  as  well  as  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages:  "  It  may  appear  pedantic,  but  I  must 
confess  that  Euclid  seems  to  me  a  book  for  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  The  severe  rules  upon  which  the  acquisition  of  the  dead 
languages  is  built,  would  of  course  be  a  great  means  for  attain- 
ing the  logical  habits  in  question.  But  Latin  and  Greek  is  a 
deeper  pedantry  for  women  than  geometry,  and  much  less  de- 
sirable on  many  accounts;  and  geometry  would,  perhaps,  suffice 
to  teach  them  what  reasoning  is.  I  dare  say,  too,  there  are 
accomplishments  which  might  be  taught  scientifically;  and  so 
even  the  prejudice  against  the  manifest  study  of  science  by 
women  be  reconciled.  But  the  appreciation  of  reasoning  must 
be  got  somehow." 

To-day,  the  prejudice  of  which  Sir  Arthur  speaks  scarcely 
exists.  All  over  the  land,  women  are  specializing  in  all  sorts  of 
scientific  subjects.  And  yet,  women  as  a  sex  seem  not  to  have 
made  any  distinct  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  those  logi- 
cal habits  which  the  worthy  essayist  deemed  so  desirable.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  soon  to  detect  any  clear  results — the  composite 
mind  of  woman  may  be  undergoing  changes  as  yet  unperceived. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  words — I  mean  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical training  in  the  art  of  composition — would  be  one  of  those 
"  accomplishments  which  might  be  taught  scientifically,"  to  use 
Sir  Arthur's  words.  Between  the  power  to  reason  and  the  power 
to    discriminate   there   is   a   close   kinship.      A   training   which 
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would  help  to  a  nice  sense  of  the  force  of  words  and  a  quick 
perception  of  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  enable  one  to 
express  oneself  with  accuracy  and  precision,  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  is  possible  to  give  oneself  this  kind  of  training. 
The  will  to  do  is  all  that  is  needed.  Devote  a  little  time  and 
care  to  letter  writing.  Correspondence  with  a  congenial  friend 
affords  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  an  easy, 
graceful  style.  Any  effort  toward  self-expression,  through  any 
medium  whatever.  Is  worth  while.  The  desire  for  such  expres- 
sion is  an  indication  of  growth.  Its  value  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  from  which 
It  springs.  Hence  the  need  of  mental  and  spiritual  enlargement, 
whether  from  books  or  from  experience  of  life. 

The  reading  of  history  will  do  much  to  broaden  one's  out- 
look. A  general  knowledge  of  the  main  events  of  history,  in- 
cluding a  broad  survey  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  will  save 
one  from  the  idiotic  notion  that  the  world  is  growing  worse 
every  hour,  a  conclusion  arrived  at  from  a  too  close  and  too 
exclusive  observation  of  present-day  conditions,  and  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  fact  that  some  women  smoke  cigarettes  and 
some  men  are  unfaithful  to  their  wives. 

To  recommend  the  reading  of  fiction  may  seem  superfluous. 
Certainly,  an  exclusive  diet  of  fiction  would  be  as  Injurious  to 
the  mind  as  a  diet  of  sweets  to  the  body.  Then,  too,  many  women 
read  novels  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pass  away  the  time  or 
to  escape  the  chagrin  of  being  outdone.  But  when  one  reads 
with  some  sense  of  artistic  excellence,  some  comprehension  of 
the  author's  purpose  (for  every  work  of  art  is  the  embodiment 
of  some  central  idea),  one  derives  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  reading.  Consider  the  educative  value  of  such  a  fictional 
accomplishment  as  George  Eliot's  masterly  portrayal  of  the 
change  wrought  in  Gwendolen  Harleth  (a  conversion  fit  to  rank 
with  the  making  over  of  Caponsacchi,  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book).  Of  course,  a  full  comprehension  of  the  wonders  of  a 
great  work  of  fiction  implies  some  considerable  mental  capacity. 
A  disinclination  to  mental  exertion  will  reduce  to  a  cipher  the 
benefit  of  such  reading.  Not  seldom,  moreover,  this  kind  of 
laziness  goes  along  with  inordinate  self-complacency,  a  sure  hin- 
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drance  to  growth.  But,  under  the  right  conditions,  the  reading 
of  imaginative  Hterature  becomes  a  profitable  pastime. 

In  one  way  or  another  this  enrichment  must  come,  if  women 
are  to  shake  off  the  pettinesses  of  femininity.  Each  woman  must 
determine  for  herself  how  her  faculties  can  best  be  rounded  out. 
Just  what  is  one's  duty  in  this  respect  is  often  a  difficult  problem, 
sometimes  as  difficult  as  the  mooted  question  between  Nora  and 
her  husband  in  Ibsen's  famous  play.  Sometimes  I  half  believe 
that  what  woman  needs  is  not  more  freedom  but  more  discipline 
— or  a  greater  willingness  to  take  discipline  and  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  genuine  liberty.  Growth  often  comes 
through  the  doing  of  uncongenial  tasks.  Irksome  bondage  may 
be  the  preparation  for  the  work  we  glory  in. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  woman  who  from  girlhood  felt  within 
her  a  strong  desire  to  give  literary  expression  to  her  inner  self — 
felt  not  only  the  desire  but  the  power.  She  was  a  member  of  a 
large  household,  and  took  upon  herself  many  duties,  doing,  on 
principle,  the  tasks  that  came  to  hand,  though  seeking  the  while 
an  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  desire.  I  have 
heard  her  tell  how,  by  exercising  ingenuity  and  forethought  (be- 
ing careful  not  to  shorten  the  hours  needed  for  rest  and  sleep), 
she  would  manage  to  clear  a  space  of  time  for  her  own  use,  and 
how  invariably,  when  the  day  came,  some  unforeseen  event — 
the  arrival  of  an  unexpected  guest,  the  sudden  illness  of  some 
member  of  the  family,  or  the  failure  of  the  cook  to  put  in  an 
appearance — would  frustrate  her  plans.  And  she,  not  having 
as  yet  proved  her  ability  to  do  anything  worth  while,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  saying,  "  I  cannot  help  to-day;  you  must  not  de- 
pend on  me;  I  have  work  of  my  own  to  do."  Many  and  many 
a  time  she  has  gone  to  her  room  and  wept  hot  tears  of  vexation 
over  the  disappointment  and  discouragement.  But  who  shall 
say  that  the  wealth  which  is  hers  did  not  come  through  that  very 
trial?  Her  powers  were  ripening  through  those  years;  she  was 
laying  up  rich  experience;  her  spirit  was  being  quickened  and 
refined. 

It  is  through  the  bettering  of  the  individual  that  nations  are 
ennobled.  It  is  only  through  the  strengthening  of  the  individual 
woman  that  the  sex  can  be  uplifted.    The  masses  will  be  as  the 
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individuals  that  compose  them.  So  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, so  it  will  ever  be.  Each  mother,  each  daughter,  has  about 
all  she  can  do  to  make  herself  what  she  should  be.  The  woman 
who  shall  set  herself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  making  herself  over 
will  find  the  question  of  franchise  a  matter  of  little  importance. 
When  a  woman  who  has  shirked  the  obvious  duties  all  her  life 
long  expresses  a  wish  to  be  twenty  years  younger  that  she  might 
work  for  the  Master,  one  naturally  concludes  that  the  process 
of  rectification  has  not  yet  begun  in  her. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  virtue  that  might  well  be  revived. 
It  is  called  humility,  and  it  means  unswerving  loyalty  to  what  is 
above  us.  Becoming  to  man  and  woman  alike.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  recommended  to  the  twentieth-century  woman.  It  Is  a 
virtue  that  engenders  thought,  stimulates  aspiration,  makes  for 
sweetness  and  strength  and  fulness  of  spiritual  life,  links  the 
past  with  the  present  and  Inspires  hope  for  the  future,  discour- 
ages over-assertiveness  and  aggressiveness  but  hinders  no  proper 
growth.  Let  us  hope  for  a  more  universal  cultivation  of  this 
sovereign  virtue. 

TANKLE-TINKLE-TANK 

LiZETTE  WOODWORTH  ReESE 

THE  rector's  attic  window  Is  a  light, 
Set  high  on  shelf  for  all  the  folk  to  see; 
His  garden's  windy-dim  as  It  can  be, 
Where  grow  tall  flags,  some  purple,  and  some  white. 
The  next  house,  too,  holds  one  pane  softly  red; 
Three  roofs  beyond  the  vane's  a  rosy  flare; 
Milk-heavy,  slow,  through  the  exquisite  air, 
The  cows  go  tankling  to  the  milking  shed. 
Old  loveliness  Is  shaken  down  the  wind; 
Old  vanished  laughter  drifts  along  the  wall; — 
The  cows  go  tankling  to  the  milking  place; — 
And  of  a  sudden,  the  misty  flowers  behind. 
The  rector  sees,  through  tears  that  aching  fall, 
His  long-dead  daughter,  with  her  mother's  face. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  NOVEL 

Louise  Maunsell  Field 

THE  great  mass  of  men  and  women  have  always  been 
by  nature  conservative,  dreading  change,  striving  in 
ways  often  pathetic  and  invariably  futile  to  make  fixed 
and  permanent  those  very  conditions  which  in  a  world  of  growth 
are  above  all  others  unstable,  constantly  varying,  sometimes  for 
better,  sometimes  for  worse — conditions  depending  partly  on 
military  or  political  arrangements,  more  on  opinion  and  the 
feeling  engendered  by  a  host  of  more  or  less  definite  traditions 
between  man  and  man.  The  search  for  Final  Causes  in  which 
so  much  of  theology  had  its  origin  has  been  throughout  the  ages 
accompanied  by  the  attempt  to  fix  ultimate  ends,  embodied  not 
only  in  creeds  but  also  In  established  forms  of  social  relation- 
ships; established,  occasionally  by  written  law,  more  frequently 
by  that  much  more  influential  mandate  we  call  public  opinion. 
And  it  is  the  practical  abandonment  of  this  attempt,  the  admis- 
sion, whether  frank  or  grudging  or  regretful,  that  it  is  entirely 
useless  and  that  the  social  organism  is  altering  and  must  con- 
tinue to  alter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics 
of  the  modern  novel. 

Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  great  world-tragedies  have  sprung 
from  this  endeavor  to  stop  growth  by  force;  for  the  lesson,  re- 
peated again  and  yet  again,  that  the  cessation  of  change  means 
death,  is  one  which  men  are  only  now  beginning  to  learn — and 
to  learn,  it  would  seem,  with  considerable  repugnance.  The 
much-discussed  unrest  of  our  time,  against  which  so  many 
writers  feel  it  their  duty  to  protest,  is  In  great  measure  due  to 
this  enforced  acknowledgment  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  the 
conditions  in  which  we  move  and  live  and  think  will  not  be  the 
same  to-morrow  as  they  are  to-day.  The  old  cry  was  "  Stay  as 
you  are!  "  The  new  one  is  "  Move  slowly!  "  How  far  and 
how  fast  we  have  already  moved  in  this  particular  matter  of 
social  relations  is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  glar- 
ing contrast  between  the  fiction  of  the  present  day  and  that 
written  a  hundred  years  ago — or  even  very  much  less.     In  our 
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modern  novels — or  rather  in  such  of  them  as  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration— there  is  a  constant  sense  of  ancient  boundary  lines 
crossed  and  recrossed  until  they  are  rapidly  becoming  oblit- 
erated, of  a  social  life  no  longer  divided  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  rules,  but  confused,  disorderly,  chaotic  per- 
haps, but  certainly  not  dead.  For  instance,  the  barriers  erected 
by  the  old  system  of  caste  which  the  entire  civilized  world  once 
obeyed  have  to  a  large  extent  crumbled  away,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  such  of  them  as  are  left  will  scarcely  survive  this 
present  war.  Yet  how  rigid  that  system  was  even  in  liberal 
England  a  comparatively  short  time  ago,  Thackeray  shows  us 
in  his  brief  history  of  the  Pump  family,  a  chapter  in  the  famous 
Book  of  Snobs.  "  Old  Pump  sweeps  a  shop,  runs  of  messages, 
becomes  a  confidential  clerk  and  partner.  Pump  the  Second  be- 
comes chief  of  the  house,  spins  more  and  more  money,  marries 
his  son  to  an  Earl's  daughter.  Pump  Tertius  goes  on  with  the 
bank;  but  his  chief  business  in  life  is  to  become  the  father  of 
Pump  Quartus,  who  comes  out  a  full-blown  aristocrat." 

Here  we  have  an  admirable  picture  of  the  gradual  under- 
mining of  the  power  of  the  birth-caste  by  the  increased  social 
power  of  money — a  picture  whose  modern  complement  may  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  admirable  novel  The  Custom  of  the 
Country,  where  the  socially  ambitious  heroine  regrets  that  by 
marrying  into  the  aristocracy  of  birth  represented  by  the  Mar- 
veils  of  Washington  Square  she  "  was  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  fallen  cause,"  recognizing  that  the 
social  systems  now  dominant  were  those  which  revolved  about 
'*  a  central  sun  of  gold."  One  would  have  to  look  far  to  find  a 
better  illustration  of  a  certain  section  of  social  relationships  and 
its  changes  than  is  contained  in  this  particular  novel.  The  quiet 
acceptance  of  Undine  Spragg  by  the  Marvells  and  Dagonets  In 
itself  marks  an  immense  transition;  the  mere  possession  of  an 
uncle  who  was  a  merchant  In  Cheapslde  was  in  Jane  Austen's 
day  enough  "  materially  to  lessen  "  the  charming  Misses  Ben- 
net's  "  chance  of  marrying  men  of  any  consideration  in  the 
world." 

But  however  skilfully  drawn,  the  social  conflict  between  the 
caste  of  birth  and  the  caste  of  wealth,  ending  in  the  victory  of 
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the  latter,  Is  not  especially  inspiring;  for  If  the  one  is  often 
futile,  the  other  is  frequently  sordid.  Through  The  Custom  of 
the  Country,  as  through  that  bigger  and  more  vital,  if  less  artis- 
tic, tale  of  social  chaos,  Tono-Bungay,  echoes  the  cry  "  Waste ! 
Waste  I  "  Yet  there  Is  this  one  encouraging  thing  to  be  said; 
the  caste  of  wealth  is  necessarily  less  rigid  than  the  caste  of 
birth.  Men  are  rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow,  and  this  fact 
makes  both  for  impermanency  and  a  weaker  dominance.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  that  the  money  power,  great  as  it  is  and 
always  has  been,  is  slowly  being  obliged  to  share  its  authority, 
that  its  day  of  practical  autocracy  is  on  the  wane.  Arthur 
Stone,  victim  of  a  "  Blind  Spot,"  neither  especially  rich  nor  espe- 
cially well  born,  becomes  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Athenaeum 
Club,  with  all  that  such  membership  Implies — and  more. 

And  in  this  very  story  of  The  Blind  Spot  we  see  something 
of  yet  another  aspect  of  these  rapidly  shifting  social  relations. 
Copley  Latimer's  traditions  were  those  of  Ralph  Marvell — 
the  traditions  of  the  class  from  which  both  sprang — to  spend 
their  lives  agreeably  to  themselves,  and  without  doing  any  actual 
harm  to  any  of  their  fellow-beings.  Copley  Latimer,  however, 
is  caught  Into  certain  of  the  new  currents,  and  decides  that  he 
has  been  and  Is  "  a  drone,  and  that  drones  were  not  altogether 
admirable."  Here  In  this  one  sentence  and  In  the  experiences  of 
this  one  by  no  means  extraordinary  young  man  we  glimpse  two 
phases  of  the  change  in  social  relationships  as  reflected  in  the 
modern  novel;  that  to  be  a  drone  has  become  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, and  that  It  Is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  individual 
to  the  problem  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the  result. 
A  Copley  Latimer  of  twenty-five  or  even  ten  years  ago  would 
have  given  that  *'  gentle  colored  man  "  a  handful  of  silver  and 
thought  no  more  about  him;  the  Copley  Latimer  of  to-day 
recognizes  in  him  "  one  of  the  world's  stray  children  .  .  . 
unfit  to  struggle,  unbroken  to  harness,"  and  seeing  the  question 
thus  embodied  sets  forth  to  do  his  share  towards  finding  the 
answer. 

The  substitution  of  this  kind  of  social  conflict  for  the  old- 
time  slaughter  of  war  as  a  means  of  testing  the  valor  of  men, 
the  feeling  that  war  makes  a  thousand  brutes  for  every  hero, 
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is  a  view  of  social  relationships  in  which  the  world  of  fiction  is 
perhaps  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  world  of  fact.  And  yet  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  fiction  has  enthroned  the  soldier  as  the 
chief  of  heroes:  the  Iliad,  the  Morte  d^ Arthur,  the  Mahah- 
harata,  all  sing  the  glory  of  war.  True,  Arthur  and  Yudhish- 
thir  were  not  quite  such  mighty  warriors  as  Launcelot  and 
Arjun;  nevertheless,  they  led  armies,  and  led  them  gallantly. 
To-day,  however,  the  battle-scarred  hero  is  more  or  less  ignored. 
Even  in  an  historical  novel  like  Anne  Feversham,  the  real  hero 
is  no  fighter,  but  that  playwright  and  man  of  peace  whom  some 
called  ''  Shakescene  "  and  others  "  Gentle  Will."  Less  often 
we  have  the  protest  symbolized  so  wonderfully  by  that  "  Plough- 
man "  who  marched  out  of  the  millet  to  his  death,  and  so  be- 
came for  one  who  could  understand  a  vision  of  all  the  simple, 
honest,  hard-working  men  who  at  the  command  of  king  or 
emperor  go  forth  to  slay  those  like  themselves  In  every  way 
save  that  they  chanced  to  be  born  on  the  other  side  of  a  boundary 
line.  The  waste,  the  folly,  the  horror  of  war — these  are  what 
we  see  reflected  in  the  novels  of  to-day,  whether  they  tell  of 
what  Is  past  and  present,  as  does  Down  Among  Men,  or  are 
prophetic  books  like  The  World  Set  Free:  2l  prophecy  already 
fulfilled  in  part. 

One  section  of  social  relations  which  troubles  and  perplexes 
the  modern  novelist  as  it  never  troubled  or  perplexed  the  novel- 
ist of  a  comparatively  few  years  ago.  Is  that  of  employer  and 
employee.  For  the  writer  of  the  past  the  relative  positions  of 
master  and  man  were  easily  determined — an  inevitable  part  of 
the  recognized  scheme  of  things.  Those  few  who  voiced  dis- 
content were  usually  pictured  as  Idlers,  wasters,  wretched  fellows 
unwilling  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  and  blasphemously  pro- 
testing against  the  station  In  life  to  which  the  Lord  had  assigned 
them.  There  were  of  course  wrongs  which  could  be  righted,  but 
beyond  this  even  so  sympathetic  a  person  as  Mrs.  Gaskell 
did  not  go.  The  rebellious  hero  of  Mary  Barton  hoped  for 
little  more  than  enough  food  to  eat  and  enough  clothes  for 
warmth;  he  and  his  comrades  asked  the  English  Parliament 
only  for  a  hearing — and  were  denied.  Employers  could  of 
course  be  divided  Into  good  and  bad  and  there  existed  abuses 
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which  might  be  checked  or  even  abolished,  but  the  general  posi- 
tion was  unalterable.  Yet  how  fast  it  has  altered  may  easily  be 
seen  by  comparing  Mary  Barton  with  Mr.  Edwards's  Comrade 
Yetta.  Yetta's  craving  brain,  her  desire  for  knowledge  and  a 
rich,  full  life,  her  vision  and  her  striving,  are  as  far  beyond 
the  range  of  the  earlier  heroine  as  though  they  belonged  to 
different  planets.  The  point  of  view  has  not  only  changed  and 
changed  fundamentally,  but  it  has  a  way  of  appearing  casually 
in  unexpected  places.  Mr.  Hay's  very  entertaining  book,  A 
Knight  On  Wheels,  for  instance,  is  described  by  its  author  as 
"  a  frivolous  narrative,"  yet  the  passionate  protest  therein 
voiced  by  the  highly  skilled  workman.  Brand,  is  very  significant. 
Great  and  far-reaching  as  these  developments  are,  they  are 
nevertheless  dwarfed — in  the  modern  novel,  at  least — by  the 
swift-coming  and  radical  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
men  and  women.  Nothing  else  has  caused  so  many  hard  words 
or  elicited  so  much  bathos  and  solemn  twaddle,  yet  there  are 
now  many  even  among  the  anti-suffragists  who  recognize  that 
the  old  order  is  gone  forever,  that  "  the  female  of  the  species  " 
will  never  again  be  content  with  the  passive  role  once  consid- 
ered the  only  one  possible  for  "  a  lady."  The  independent 
young  woman  of  fiction  is  ceasing  to  be  a  horrible  example,  a 
subject  for  the  other  characters  to  lecture  upon,  or  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  a  broad-mindedness  upon  which  the  author  plumes 
himself  more  or  less  consciously,  and  becoming  a  person  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  part  of  that  natural  scheme  of  things  she 
was  once  regarded  as  subverting.  Mary  Fairweather,  the  lova- 
ble heroine  of  Mr.  Forman's  very  interesting  novel.  The  Cap- 
tain of  His  Soul,  is  on  the  staff  of  a  magazine,  lives  with  a  girl 
friend  in  a  little  Washington  Square  apartment,  is  neither  prig 
nor  Bohemian  but  an  intelligent,  well-bred,  self-respecting  young 
woman — and  the  author  does  not  present  her  with  the  manner 
of  one  crying:  "Behold  a  phenomenon!"  The  response  of 
Gwenda,  the  second  of  May  Sinclair's  "  Three  Sisters,"  to  her 
father's  angry  declaration  that  he  will  not  allow  her  to  go  to 
London,  expresses  the  results  of  many  years  of  evolution  and 
effort  in  one  simple  sentence :  **  How  are  you  going  to  stop 
me?"  she  asks — a  question  to  which  he  who  was  surely  com- 
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posed  of  that  stuff  of  which  tyrants  are  made,  is  quite  unable 
to  find  an  answer.  This  whole  scene  is  indeed  wonderfully  typ- 
ical of  a  certain  altered  phase  of  social  relations  as  it  appears 
in  the  modern  novel.  The  veneration  for  a  parent  merely  as  a 
parent,  which  flung  an  Evelina  or  Clarissa  on  her  knees  before 
an  unjust  father,  is  gone :  gone  too  is  that  grip  on  the  purse- 
strings  which  formerly  made  the  choice  one  between  obedience 
and  beggary;  only  one  hold,  one  claim  remains — that  with  which 
Dr.  Stanchon  contrived  rather  ungenerously  to  control  the  Lucia 
who  was  not  merely  his  but  also  "  To-day's  Daughter  " — the 
claim  of  affection.  The  tyrannical  father,  that  stand-by  of  the 
old-time  novelist,  is  a  person  who  plays  a  very  minor  part  indeed 
in  present  fiction.  The  modern  heroine,  like  that  Ethel  Haydon 
who  belonged  to  a  future  ''  World  Set  Free,"  goes  "  about  her 
work,"  sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  the  face  of  parental  opposition, 
but  more  and  more  frequently  with  parental  applause.  The 
father  has  been  gently  but  firmly  removed  from  his  position  of 
supremacy;  the  effort  of  the  husband  to  cling  to  his  forms  a 
large  percentage  of  the  drama  in  twentieth  century  fiction — a 
symbol  in  miniature  of  the  larger  development  which  was  pro- 
gressing naturally  and  steadily  until  there  suddenly  broke  upon 
an  astonished  world  this  war  which  seems  destined  to  leave  the 
writer,  like  everyone  else,  face  to  face  with  social  relationships 
greatly  changed,  perhaps  for  the  worse,  perhaps  for  the  better, 
but  in  either  case  radically  changed. 

This  apparent  paradox  of  the  increased  claims  of  society  at 
large  upon  men  and  women  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  advancing 
hand  in  hand  with  the  greater  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
mould  his  own  life,  has  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  that 
somewhat  tangled  growth  which  is  the  social  order  of  the  present 
day.  The  young  man  and  woman  no  longer  wed  at  the  dictates 
of  their  respective  fathers  or  rebel  against  them  in  scenes  as 
exciting  as  the  author's  skill  enables  him  to  portray;  but  in 
emerging  from  this  control  of  the  past  they  often  find  them- 
selves commanded  by  their  own  consciences  to  submit  to  that  of 
the  future;  i.  e.,  the  race.  The  responsibility  was  once  to  the 
parent;  now  it  is  to  the  child.  And  the  tragedy  springing  from 
disregard  of  this  responsibility  is  slowly  beginning  to  appear  in 
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the  modern  novel;  it  has  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Merrick's  remark- 
able story  of  The  Quaint  Companions;  it  is  the  reason  why 
poor  Alice  Cartaret  was  ''  foredoomed  and  driven  "  and  her 
sister  Mary  a  woman  to  shudder  at.  The  high  moral  sense 
which  prevents  such  a  tragedy  is  the  determining  force  in  John 
Ward,  M.  D. 

For  the  feeling  of  boundary  lines  partly  if  not  altogether 
destroyed,  of  a  confused,  disorderly  social  life  which  we  find  in 
so  many  of  our  modern  novels  represents  the  throes  from  which 
a  new  world,  a  new  order,  a  new  set  of  social  relations  are  being 
born.  Old  obligations  are  vanishing,  and  others  fast  taking 
their  places.  Responsibility  is  becoming  widened,  not  destroyed, 
intensified,  rather  than  forgotten;  but  it  is  responsibility  of  a 
different  kind.  Yet  through  all  changes — to  quote  Marcus 
Karenin,  the  man  of  the  future — "  the  spirit  that  desires  to 
know,  the  spirit  that  resolves  to  do  .  .  .  lives  on,"  while  the 
"  perplexities  of  the  situation  between  man  and  woman  and  the 
trouble  with  the  obstinacy  of  egotism,"  these  are  doomed.  And 
it  is  this  survival  and  this  development,  with  all  their  attendant 
confusion  and  disorder  and  the  terror  of  change  which  wails 
through  many  books — change  which  others  welcome  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  better  day — that  make  so  puzzling  and  so  interest- 
ing this  question  of  social  relations  as  we  see  it  reflected  in  the 
modern  novel. 


AMERICAN  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  HINDU  STUDENT 

SUDHINDRA  BOSE 

THE  word  America  has  a  strange  fascination  for  the 
young  Indian.  American  ideals  of  liberty  and  the  full- 
ness of  American  opportunities  exercise  a  mysterious 
spell  over  his  vivid,  Oriental  imagination.  Indeed,  to  an  Indian 
youth  America  stands  as  the  gateway  to  the  richest  possibilities 
of  life. 

No  one  knows  definitely  when  the  first  Hindu  student  came 
to  this  country.  It  was  about  twelve  years  ago,  however,  that 
Indian  students  in  any  considerable  number  began  to  enter  Amer- 
ican colleges.  At  that  time  they  came  mostly  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Bengal  and  Bombay.  To-day  there  are  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  over  two  hundred  Hindus,  representing 
nearly  every  section  of  Hindustan.  The  majority  of  these  stu- 
dents have  come  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  expense, 
but  not  a  few  have  been  sent  by  various  patriotic  societies  intent 
upon  introducing  Western  science  and  Western  methods  into 
their  native  country. 

From  the  day  the  Indian  student  sets  his  feet  upon  Ameri- 
can soil,  he  endeavors  to  adapt  himself  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  his  new  environment.  Naturally  modest  and  at  times  awk- 
ward, he  finds  it  no  easy  thing  to  gain  access  to  American  so- 
ciety. But  the  Indian  is  a  good  *'  mixer."  He  abominates 
clannishness  and  exclusiveness,  and  he  cordially  hates  the  idea 
of  keeping  himself  to  himself.  Time  and  again,  I  have  noticed 
Indian  students,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  refuse  to  club 
together  for  fear  they  would  not  get  to  know  as  much  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  as  they  would  if  they  were  to  live  apart 
from  their  fellows  and  mingle  with  the  Americans.  Indeed,  his 
extreme  eagerness  to  become  rapidly  Americanized  gives  the 
Hindu  unequalled  opportunity  to  study  America  at  first-hand. 

The  first  person  that  the  Hindu  student  thinks  of  seriously 
is,  naturally  enough,  his  teacher.  The  American  university 
professor  has  {{ne  force  and  personality.  He  enters  into  the 
very  life  of  his  students.     He  teaches  not  only  by  precepts  and 
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ideals,  but  also  by  his  own  example.  He  never  despairs  of  his 
students — not  even  the  stupidest.  He  will  turn  the  intellectual 
pockets  of  his  pupils  inside  out,  and  if  by  chance  he  gets  any- 
thing at  all,  his  joy  knows  no  bounds.  The  striking  thing  about 
him  is  not  his  ability  to  impart  information,  which  is  sometimes 
remarkable,  but  his  innate  capacity  to  draw  out  and  develop  the 
latent  faculties  of  his  students. 

The  American  college  professor  is  also  very  human.  He 
does  not  stand  on  dignity — a  quality  which  we  Orientals  through 
centuries  of  venerable  tradition  have  come  to  regard  as  a  neces- 
sary mental  equipment  for  all  great  teachers.  The  American 
usually  throws  ceremony  and  reserve  to  the  winds  and  meets 
his  students  on  an  equal  footing.  This  is  a  new  experience  for 
the  Hindu,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  his  teacher  with 
reverence,  if  not  awe. 

The  life  of  the  average  American  student  appeals  to  his 
Hindu  brother  as  being  very  happy  and  hopeful.  These  Ameri- 
can youths  seem  to  be  possessed  of  incurable  optimism.  To  be 
sure,  at  times  their  philosophy  is  of  the  ostrich  kind;  but  it 
serves  their  purpose  well.  The  American  student  is  absolutely 
certain  of  himself.  He  sees  no  lion  in  his  path;  he  knows  no 
defeat.  A  chief  trait  of  his  character  is  his  habit  of  ultra  in- 
dependence; authority,  tradition,  and  precedence  are  alike  mean- 
ingless to  him.  He  thinks  and  acts  for  himself.  He  is  his  own 
lord  and  master. 

Although  the  American  student  is  intelligent,  keen,  and  alert, 
he  is  none  too  industrious.  When  he  is  told  that  college  stu- 
dents In  India  study  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  outside 
their  regular  class  work,  he  looks  puzzled  and  incredulous. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  make-up  of  the  American  under- 
graduate is  that,  with  all  his  abounding  intellectual  vigor,  he  is 
not  thorough.  He  is  like  the  Indian  swallows  at  the  temple 
eaves  who  only  half  build  their  nests.  A  probable  explanation 
of  this  is  his  practice  of  taking  too  many  subjects  in  too  short 
a  time.  As  he  drifts  from  one  subject  to  another,  obtaining 
only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  each,  he  never  realizes  the  joy  of  dip- 
ping beneath  the  surface.  His  diversity  of  interests  breeds 
superficiality  and  inaccuracy,  and  makes  him  content  with  mere 
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smatterings.  If  I  were  asked  to  compare  the  American  with  the 
Indian  student,  I  should  say  that  in  point  of  capacity  and  natural 
ability  the  American  ranks  with  the  Hindu;  in  originality  and  en- 
ergy the  American  is  the  superior;  but  in  application  and  thor- 
oughness he  is  inferior. 

The  average  American  student  is  a  healthy  animal,  who  likes 
out-of-door  sports.  But  athletics,  as  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try, seem  to  be  meant  only  for  the  chosen  few,  the  picked 
minority.  In  contests  the  object  is  too  often  the  victory,  and  not 
the  game.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  seems  to  be  designed  espe- 
cially to  develop  "  stars  "  and  '^  record-breakers."  The  vast 
majority  of  the  students  cannot  participate  in  the  game;  they 
are  forced  to  sit  back  on  the  bleachers  and  "  root."  American 
football  calls  to  my  mind  visions  of  Roman  gladiatorial  con- 
tests and  Spanish  bull  fights.  It  is  the  most  muscle-wrenching, 
bone-breaking  game  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  In  India  athletics 
are  placed  on  a  different  plane.  The  football  played  there  is 
not  dangerous,  and  injuries  are  very  infrequent.  Moreover,  the 
professional  element  is  lacking.  We  hear  nothing  of  football 
coaches  receiving  higher  salaries  than  college  presidents. 

Is  there  any  social  discrimination  against  the  Hindus  in 
America?  Do  they  suffer  any  embarrassment  on  account  of 
race  or  color?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are 
frequently  put  to  us.  Before  answering  them  I  wish  to  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  warm  hospitality  and  to  the  many 
courtesies  with  which  I  have  been  treated  everywhere.  I  count 
among  my  friends  professors,  statesmen,  authors,  journalists, 
university  presidents — men  and  women  who  are  more  than 
passing  figures  in  contemporary  American  history.  They  have 
received  me  with  cordiality,  and  have  admitted  me  to  their 
friendship  and  to  their  homes  without  reserve.  My  country- 
men are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences have  been  particularly  fortunate,  and  that  they  furnish 
no  adequate  basis  for  critical  judgment  on  questions  of  racial 
discrimination.  They  insist  that  the  Americans  are  colorphobe. 
That  they  are  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Hindu  on  ac- 
count of  his  race  (although  he  is  of  their  own  Aryan  descent) 
is  unhappily  true.     The  notorious   fact  that  such  a  prejudice 
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exists  against  all  other  Asian  peoples  does  not  In  any  degree 
extenuate  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  pity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  such  an  unsympathetic  attitude  should  be  found  in 
university  circles.  While  occasionally  Hindu  students  have  been 
elected  to  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  a  few  have  even 
been  admitted  to  the  close  preserves  of  Greek-letter  societies,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  such  fortunate  ones  are  comparatively 
few.  To  ascribe  this  unsympathetic  attitude  of  mind  to  poor 
scholarship  or  lack  of  administrative  ability  among  Indian  stu- 
dents is  to  do  violence  to  truth  and  fact.  The  only  plausible 
explanation  is  that  they  are  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
their  nationality. 

There  are  also  some  Hindu  students  who  think  that  because 
of  their  religious  views  they  are  given  the  cold  shoulder.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Indians  should  be  so  treated  in  a 
land  consecrated  to  absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters 
of  religion.  As  a  rule,  Indian  students  keep  their  Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism,  or  Buddhism  to  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  with  characteristic  Oriental  broad-mindedness  and  liberal- 
ity, they  show  great  eagerness  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  the 
various  religions  of  America.  I  happen  to  know  of  seven  Indian 
students  who  are  now  attending  a  State  university  in  the  Middle- 
West.  Although  not  one  of  the  number  is  a  Christian,  yet  every 
one  goes  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  every  one  is  a  member  of 
either  the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth  League,  or  some 
other  form  of  young  people's  religious  union. 

It  IS  odd  that  some  church  members  look  askance  at  the 
Hindu  students  when  they  undertake  to  express  their  convic- 
tions on  any  Indian  topic  from  the  Indian  point  of  view.  Last 
summer  while  I  was  touring  through  one  of  the  States  in  the 
North-West  a  minister  Invited  me  to  speak  before  his  congre- 
gation on  present-day  social  and  political  conditions  in  India. 
It  was  such  a  kindly  offer  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
thanks.  Announcement  was  then  made  of  the  lecture  in  the 
local  press,  and  all  other  arrangements  completed.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  lecture,  the  minister  called  me  to  his  parsonage  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  belonged  to  his  church.  Having  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  looked  anything  but  pleased.     He 
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then  urged  me  to  make  a  strong  plea  on  behalf  of  the  missionary 
efforts  of  his  denomination.  As  that  was  a  subject  I  had  never 
studied,  I  expressed  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  comply  with 
his  request.  Then  came  a  sudden  and  awkward  pause  in  the 
conversation.  A  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over  his  face.  "  I  guess 
we  will  call  your  lecture  off,"  at  last  broke  in  the  minister.  "  If 
you  do  not  belong  to  our  church  and  subscribe  to  our  views,  we 
simply  have  to  cancel  the  engagement."  Since  I  preferred 
truth  and  sincerity  to  the  privilege  of  addressing  an  audience,  I 
rejoiced  at  his  decision  and  went  my  way  cheerily.  Later  in 
the  same  evening  I  met  the  minister  and  one  of  his  deacons. 
"  This  Is  the  young  man  who  was  to  speak  in  our  church,"  he 
said  in  introducing  me  to  his  church  dignitary;  "but  since  he 
Is  In  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  his  college,  I  have  been  forced  to 
cancel  the  date  for  his  speech.  We  must  hear  him  some  other 
time." 

Although  a  stranger  may  not  find  perfect  equality  of  social 
status  in  America,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  and  education.  Here 
the  son  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  as  much  of 
a  chance  to  get  a  good  education  as  the  son  of  any  ditcher  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  I  have  seen  needy  students,  who  have 
been  working  their  way  through  college  as  janitors,  gardeners, 
and  table  waiters,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class  and  carry  off 
every  important  prize.  To  my  mind  the  world  does  not  afford 
another  instance  of  such  a  land  of  noble  opportunity. 

The  American  is  always  a  very  pleasant  person  to  meet. 
His  frank  attitude  of  I-am-as-good-as-you  instead  of  ruffling  me, 
as  it  does  the  Europeans,  puts  me  at  my  ease.  I  feel  I  am  dealing 
with  my  equals.  These  free,  hearty  ways  of  the  Americans  are 
appreciated  all  the  more  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the  cold, 
reserved  manners  of  the  English  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
in  India.  The  titled  Englishman  who  holds  official  position  in 
India  gives  himself  airs  of  being  different  from  other  men — a 
bit  *'  superior,"  don't  you  know.  In  calling  upon  him  one  is 
expected  to  make  a  low  bow,  and  remain  standing  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  How  different  in  America !  Here  no  one  thinks 
of  assuming  airs  of  importance,  even  though  he  may  be  holding 
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a  high  Government  position.  I  recall  that  shortly  after  my  ar- 
rival In  the  United  States,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  federal 
officer — a  man  well  known  throughout  the  country.  Anxious 
to  show  proper  respect  for  authority,  I  remained  standing  at 
his  desk.  ''Sit  down,"  he  courteously  requested;  "drop  into  a 
chair.     Make  yourself  at  home." 

With  all  his  virtues,  and  he  has  many,  the  American  is  fre- 
quently regarded  by  the  Hindu  as  an  uncompromising  individual- 
ist. He  is  self-complacent,  self-sufficient.  He  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  own  affairs  that  he  sometimes  shows  little  or  no  interest  in 
others.  When  we  meet  an  American  we  pelt  him  with  a  rapid 
fire  of  questions  regarding  the  standards,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  and  Invite  him  to  a  friendly  discussion 
concerning  our  own;  but  he  seldom,  if  ever,  returns  the  fire. 
He  is  satisfied  with  such  news  as  Is  filtered  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Needless  to  say,  the  great  bulk  of  this  news  deals 
with  the  odd,  the  extravagant,  and  the  ridiculous;  it  rarely 
touches  upon  the  best  side  of  our  national  life. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Hindu  students,  desirous  of 
enlightening  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  better  truths 
about  India,  have  recently  started  the  Hindustan  Association 
of  America.  This  Association  is  a  national  organization  with  a 
branch  in  every  important  centre  of  Hindu  students  in  America. 
It  seeks  to  promote  better  and  more  sympathetic  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  India.  This  it  aims  to  accomplish 
through  the  medium  of  lectures,  exhibitions,  dinners,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment.  Last  year  the  Iowa  chapter  of  the 
Hindustan  Association  gave  a  Hindu  play,  which  portrayed 
Hindu  social  life.  In  order  to  bring  to  the  occasion  an  atmos- 
phere of  Indian  life,  the  stage  setting  and  the  costuming  were 
made  entirely  Indian.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  audi- 
ence which  attended  this  play  went  away  with  a  better  insight  into 
the  Hindu  literature  and  the  Hindu  social  problems  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  wading  through  several  ponderous  tomes 
on  India. 

In  the  long  list  of  the  activities  of  the  Hindustan  Associ- 
ation, mention  may  be  made  of  Its  publications.  At  present,  it 
Issues,  from  time  to  time,  a  Bulletin,  which  gives  Information 
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concerning  American  educational  opportunities  for  the  stay-at- 
homes.  It  also  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  called  The  Hin- 
dustan Student.  This  periodical  deals  with  Indian  educational 
and  social  problems  In  the  light  of  American  experience.  Both 
these  publications  command  a  large  circulation  in  India  and 
among  the  Hindu  students  In  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In- 
deed, the  Association,  by  bringing  America  and  India  closer 
together,  is  rendering  a  most  valuable  service.  It  not  only  affords 
us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of  Indian  interest  with 
our  American  friends  and  sympathizers,  but  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  American  notes  and  im- 
pressions. 

To  conclude,  the  Indian  student  before  he  arrives  In  this 
country  entertains  a  highly  extravagant  view  of  American  Ideals. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  experiences  which  follow  actual  resi- 
dence tend  to  wear  off  the  poetry  and  the  glamour  of  American 
life.  But  It  is  a  fact  that  he  never  loses  faith  In  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  vitalizing  Influences  of  American  democracy. 
He  Is  glad  that  he  came  to  this  land,  and  feels  that  because 
of  his  coming  his  life  will  be  deeper,  richer,  and  more  fruitful. 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  DRAMATIST: 
FRANCOIS  DE  CUREL 

Ernest  A.  Boyd 

CRITICISM  has  been  unusually  benevolent  toward  Fran- 
cois de  Curel,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  run  counter 
to  many  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  violated  all  the  conventions  of  dramatic  writing  in 
the  process.  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  distinctions  that,  while  he 
was  at  once  recognized  by  the  critics  as  a  writer  of  unusual  merit, 
he  has  since  failed  to  establish  himself  in  their  favor.  Certain 
of  these  critics  rapidly  modified  the  praises  with  which  they 
greeted  his  early  work.  M.  Doumic,  for  instance,  warns  de 
Curel  that  he  must  no  longer  expect  the  tender  encouragement 
with  which  his  efforts  as  a  beginner  were  received,  and  calls  upon 
him  to  write  a  play!  Since  that  exhortation  de  Curel  has  shown 
no  signs  of  penitence,  but  has  rather  accentuated  the  faults  to 
which  M.  Doumic  and  the  conventional  critics  objected.  He  is 
determined,  it  seems,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  which  were  enter- 
tained of  him,  and  to  miss  the  fame  which  was  at  one  time  within 
his  grasp.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  has  only  written 
nine  plays,  of  which  five  belong  to  the  period  of  his  debut.  The 
production  of  a  new  play  by  Frangois  de  Curel,  La  Danse  devant 
le  Miroir,  after  a  silence  of  seven  years,  serves  to  focus  attention 
once  more  upon  a  writer  known  only  to  those  who  wander  in  the 
bypaths  of  contemporary  French  literature. 

In  the  year  1891  the  Theatre  Libre  enjoyed  a  unique  position 
as  the  centre  of  modern  drama  in  France.  Antoine  had  shown 
his  appreciation  of  new  talent  by  producing  the  work  of  men  like 
Brieux,  Jean  Jullien  and  Porto-Riche;  and  Frangois  de  Curel  was 
also  amongst  those  who  made  their  appearance  under  the  same 
aegis.  Under  different  names  he  sent  L* Amour  hrode,  UEnvers 
d^une  Sainte  and  La  Figurante  to  Antoine,  who  accepted  all  three, 
and  produced  the  first  in  conjunction  with  Brieux's  Blanchette, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1892.  Thus,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence, 
the  two  chief  exponents  of  the  French  "  drama  of  ideas  "  were 
both  introduced  to  the  public  on  the  same  night.     De  Curel,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  quite  unknown.  As  a  novelist  he  had  already  ac- 
quired a  certain  reputation  which  led  one  critic  to  prophesy  suc- 
cess, if  he  would  turn  his  steps  toward  the  theatre.  But  the 
comic  spirit  manifest  in  Le  Sauvetage  du  Grand  Due  was  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  the  sombre  irony  of  U Amour  hrode. 
UEnvers  d  'une  Sainte  dealt  with  an  interesting  psychological 
problem,  to  which  the  author  was  afterwards  to  return  in  Uln- 
vitee,  Julie  Renaudin,  having  failed  in  her  attempt  to  murder 
the  wife  of  the  man  she  loves,  retires  to  a  convent  to  expiate  her 
crime.  On  hearing  of  his  death  she  returns  to  his  widow  and 
child.  The  problem  lies  in  the  attitude  she  will  take  up  toward 
her  former  rival.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  some  twenty 
years'  absence  upon  Julie's  love  for  the  dead  man?  In  U Invitee 
the  author  studies  similarly  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  separation 
upon  the  maternal  love  of  Anna  de  Grecourt,  who  has  left  her 
husband  and  her  two  daughters,  on  account  of  his  infidelity.  In 
neither  play  does  de  Curel  adopt  the  traditional  sentimental  point 
of  view.  Julie  cannot  sense  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  is  unable 
to  revenge  herself  upon  her  former  rival,  in  spite  of  the  dictates 
of  theatrical  romanticism.  Anna  de  Grecourt,  similarly,  fails  to 
experience  any  of  the  tender  emotions  which  the  sight  of  her 
long-lost  daughters  should — theoretically — have  awakened  in 
her.  The  study  of  the  two  girls  is  equally  disconcerting  from 
the  sentimental  standpoint.  They  do  not  guess  instinctively  that 
this  stranger  is  their  mother;  their  only  reason  for  wishing  to 
go  away  with  her  is  that  the  presence  of  their  father's  mistress  is 
socially  prejudicial  to  their  matrimonial  prospects.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  their  father  the  girls  simulate  the  piteous  appeal  of 
children  who  have  yearned  in  vain  for  a  mother's  love.  In  this 
delightfully  ironical  scene  Anna  discovers  the  deception,  but  de- 
cides from  purely  human  motives  to  take  them  with  her,  although 
she  is  quite  unmoved  by  this  attempt  to  exploit  the  famous  *'  ma- 
ternal instinct,"  of  which  the  dramatists  have  given  us  a  surfeit. 
The  whole  play  is  an  interesting  study  of  human  egoism;  Gre- 
court who  will  not  sacrifice  his  mistress  to  the  welfare  of  his 
children,  the  latter  who  are  only  concerned  with  the  material 
advantages  attaching  to  the  presence  of  a  mother,  and  finally 
Anna,  who  cannot  give  up  her  freedom  as  an  individual  for  the 
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sake  of  her  husband  and  family.  The  interplay  of  personal  mo- 
tives is  interesting,  but  to  the  conventional  Frenchman  certain 
passages  must  have  seemed  nothing  short  of  sacrilegious. 

U Amour  hrode^  the  only  play  of  de  Curel  originally  pro- 
duced at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  is  his  only  failure.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  definitely  neither  comedy  nor 
drama,  but  hesitates  between  the  two,  with  the  result  that  critics 
and  public  alike  were  unable  to  realize  the  author's  intention.  A 
writer  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  compared  Gabrielle  de 
Guimont  to  Hedda  Gabler,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  some- 
thing of  a  play  which  he  described  as  unintelligible.  U Amour 
hrode  is  an  elaborate  satire,  in  the  Shavian  manner,  of  romantic 
idealism.  Gabrielle  is  completely  enslaved  to  the  romantic  con- 
ception of  love ;  like  Raina,  in  Arms  and  the  Man,  she  must  love 
a  ''  hero."  Unfortunately  Charles  Meran  has  none  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  part,  but  he  Is  none  the  less  desirous 
of  realizing  her  heroic  ideals.  In  order  to  be  worthy  of  her 
love,  he  calls  upon  her  to  impose  upon  him  some  great  sacrifice, 
which  will  provide  him  with  the  requisite  halo  of  glory,  where- 
upon she  Invents  a  test  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  only  fulfil 
It  by  deciding  to  end  his  life  afterwards.  Gabrielle  Imagines 
that  this  talk  of  suicide  Is  merely  part  of  the  mantle  of  pic- 
turesque heroism  which  has  fallen  upon  him,  and  she  continues 
her  melodramatic  device  of  hero-making.  Finally,  he  gazes 
into  her  eyes  In  the  last  scene,  and  seeing  himself  reflected  there 
in  all  his  heroic  glory,  he  shoots  himself  before  the  inevitable 
disillusionment  comes  to  obliterate  the  recollection  that  once,  at 
least,  he  appeared  to  her  a  hero.  The  irony  of  the  play  Is  ob- 
vious, and  only  the  Inability  of  the  public  to  appreciate  the  satire 
on  the  average  melodrama  of  "  passion  ''  can  account  for  Its 
failure.  The  production  of  Arms  and  the  Man  In  Paris  will 
enable  us  to  see  whether  the  last  twenty  years  have  chastened  the 
devotion  of  French  playgoers  to  those  manifestations  of  senti- 
mentality which  Shaw  and  de  Curel  have  so  consistently  criti- 
cised. It  Is  Interesting,  meanwhile,  to  note  that  La  Danse  devant 
le  Miroir,  in  which  the  author  reverts  to  the  same  theme, 
has  met  with  more  appreciative  criticism  than  its  predecessor 
U Amour  hrode,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  Its  more  restrained  irony. 
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La  Figurante  is  the  last  of  de  Curd's  psychological  plays. 
Henceforward  he  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  drama  of  ideas. 
It  chanced,  however,  that  this  piece  was  not  produced  until  after 
Les  Fossiles,  which  marks  the  transition  to  his  later  manner.  The 
subject  is  the  familiar  triangle  of  modern  French  comedy,  le  mari, 
la  femme  et  l^afnant,  but  the  treatment  is  a  departure  from  the 
lines  prescribed  by  custom,  being  equally  far  removed  from  the 
''  tue-la  *'  of  Dumas  fils  and  the  playful  adulteries  of  the  Capus 
school.  The  critics  were  revolted  at  the  cynicism  of  M.  Monne- 
ville,  who  calmly  accepts  the  presence  of  his  wife's  lover,  con- 
soling himself  with  palaeontology,  and  an  occasional  epigram  at 
the  expense  of  the  man  who  has  supplanted  him.  Monneville 
has  evidently  the  same  point  of  view  as  M.  Bergeret,  whom 
Anatole  France  has  analyzed  so  wonderfully  in  similar  circum- 
stances. One  critic  exclaimed  indignantly:  *'He  not  only  allows 
his  wife  to  have  an  occasional  '  adventure,'  but  even  sanctions 
'  un  adultere  regulier!  '^  The  action  of  the  play  centres  round  the 
struggle  of  Madame  de  Monneville  to  retain  the  love  of  Henri 
de  Renneval,  after  the  latter's  marriage  with  her  niece  Frangoise. 
The  situation  is  by  no  means  unusual  on  the  French  stage,  but  de 
Curel  was  accused  of  brutality  because  of  the  open  manner  in 
which  the  struggle  is  portrayed.  Frangoise  refuses  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  figurehead,  and  ultimately  defeats  the  plans  of 
her  aunt,  by  winning  the  errant  affections  of  her  husband.  La 
Figurante  was  condemned,  more  or  less,  as  immodest;  de  Curel's 
conception  of  adultery  being  too  unromantic  to  be  widely  suc- 
cessful in  its  appeal. 

Les  Fossiles  constitutes  the  nearest  approach  that  de  Curel 
has  made  to  a  popular  success.  The  "  fossils  "  he  studies  are  the 
families  of  the  old  French  nobility,  buried  away  in  the  provinces, 
out  of  touch  with  modern  ideas,  and  cut  off  from  all  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  around  them.  There  is  a  tragic  hopelessness 
in  the  existence  of  the  de  Chantemelle,  whose  raison  dJetre  is 
the  preservation  of  their  race.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  their 
devotion  to  this  last  ideal,  which  seems  to  justify  their  ineffectual 
existence.  Robert  de  Chantemelle  is  unmarried  and  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption:  it  seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  name  must 
die  with  him.     The  old  Duke,  however,  discovers  that  Robert's 
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mistress,  Helene  Vatrin,  has  had  a  child  who  is  a  de  Chantemelle, 
and  he  determines  that  his  son  shall  marry  her,  so  that  the  child 
may  bear  his  father's  name.  Claire  de  Chantemelle  recoils  in 
horror  at  the  proposal,  for  she  knows  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Helene  and  her  father,  before  her  brother  came 
upon  the  scene.  Claire's  scruples  vanish  when  she  sees  her  father 
and  brother  both  prepared  to  sacrifice  morality  and  pride  to  the 
preservation  of  the  family  name.  The  effect  of  the  marriage  is 
to  undermine  Robert's  caste  prejudices,  and  in  the  long  talks  with 
his  wife  he  comes  to  appreciate  the  change  of  modern  conditions. 
The  tragedy  comes  when  he  one  day  learns  of  the  relations  for- 
merly existing  between  Helene  and  his  father.  He  revolts  at 
the  sacrifice  imposed  by  pride  of  race,  and  hastens  away  from  the 
Riviera,  where  his  health  was  recovering,  to  meet  certain  death 
in  the  colder  climate  of  the  north.  In  a  fine  closing  scene  Claire 
reads  her  brother's  will,  in  which  he  eloquently  sums  up  the  evils 
of  the  Inertia  to  which  his  family  and  their  class  have  condemned 
themselves.  As  an  indictment  of  caste,  the  play  is  not  without 
interest,  but  it  Is  disfigured  by  a  banal  element  of  melodrama, 
which  no  doubt  explains  Its  comparative  popularity. 

The  savant  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  French  the- 
atre, where  his  literary  or  scientific  attainments  serve  to  en- 
hance the  attractions  of  the  sympathetic  hero.  Francois  de 
Curel,  however.  In  La  Nouvelle  Idole,  has  portrayed  the  savant 
pure  and  simple;  not  the  familiar  ^^  cabotins  de  la  science,"  but 
one  in  whom  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. Albert  Donnat's  researches  have  been  devoted  to  obtain- 
ing a  cure  for  cancer,  and  when  a  young  consumptive  girl,  whose 
death  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  comes  to  him  for 
treatment,  he  resolves  to  make  her  the  subject  of  experiment. 
He  inoculates  Antoinette  In  order  to  procure  a  vaccine  which  he 
believes  will  prove  effective  in  combating  the  dreadful  disease. 
His  exalted  faith  In  the  seriousness  of  his  mission  relieves  him  of 
all  doubt  as  to  the  justification  of  this  procedure.  With  inhuman 
logic  Donnat  recognizes  that  once  the  principle  Is  admitted,  no 
limit  can  be  set  to  the  domain  of  vivisection.  But  Antoinette 
recovers,  not  as  a  result  of  scientific  treatment,  but,  as  she  be- 
lieves, owing  to  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Lourdes.     Don- 
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nat  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  unknown  force  which  he 
has  all  his  life  denied.  In  the  meantime,  Antoinette  realizes  that 
she  has  only  been  saved  from  tuberculosis  for  the  more  awful 
slow  death  of  cancer.  She  resolves  to  sacrifice  her  life  cheer- 
fully, not  guided  by  the  material  logic  of  the  scientist,  but  in 
obedience  to  some  inner  force  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  recog- 
nize as  a  more  powerful  factor  in  human  life.  This  girl  is  a 
mystic:  her  faith  in  the  spiritual  shakes  Donnat's  confidence  in 
the  self-sufficiency  of  his  scientific  materialism.  Impressed  by 
the  grandeur  of  her  sacrifice,  he  determines  to  end  his  life  by 
subjecting  his  own  body  to  experiment,  so  that  he  too  may  die 
having  contributed  something  to  the  advancement  of  human  hap- 
piness. Such  Is  the  conflict  of  faith  and  science  as  It  appears  to 
the  author  of  La  Nouvelle  Idole.  It  Is  essentially  a  piece  a  these, 
as  witness  the  long  speeches  In  which  Antoinette  and  Donnat  ex- 
plain their  respective  philosophy.  It  Is  also  the  only  play  of  de 
Curel  that  has  been  presented  In  English,  being  performed  by  the 
London  Stage  Society  some  years  ago.  This  experiment  was 
completely  ruined  by  inadequate  translation. 

In  Le  Repas  du  Lion,  the  dramatist  returns  to  the  subject  of 
the  conflict  between  the  ideals  of  past  aristocracy  and  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  democracy.  Jean  de  Sancy  belongs  to  the  feu- 
dal past  so  powerfully  evoked  In  Les  Fossiles.  His  solitary 
youth  has  been  spent  on  the  family  estates,  whose  very  earth 
seems  a  sacred  Inheritance,  to  which  he  Is  attached  by  the  most 
Intimate  fibres  of  his  being.  With  dismay  he  sees  this  seclusion 
Invaded  by  the  progress  of  modern  industrialism.  Georges  Bous- 
sard,  his  brother-in-law,  is  an  engineer,  a  capitalist  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  prejudices  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Jean 
regards  his  proposal  to  work  a  mine  on  the  de  Sancy  estate  as  a 
violation  of  tradition.  One  night,  thinking  the  mines  are  empty, 
he  opens  a  sluice  gate  to  flood  them.  Next  day  it  Is  discovered 
that  a  miner  has  been  drowned.  Stricken  with  remorse,  de 
Sancy  resolves  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  working  classes.  In 
time  he  becomes  a  famous  Socialist  orator,  but  he  Is  unhappy, 
for  he  feels  there  Is  something  unreal  In  his  eloquence.  When 
the  crowds  thrill  In  response  to  his  appeals,  he  finds  himself  en- 
joying the  same  satisfaction  as  the  actor  who  plays  a  successful 
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part.  His  doubts  are  confirmed  by  Boussard,  who  points  out 
that  he  has  done  nothing  for  the  workers,  but  has  simply  found 
fame  for  himself.  There  is  only  one  way  to  help  the  men,  "  to 
open  up  new  fields  to  human  activity."  De  Sancy  feels  that  his 
efforts  at  reparation  have  been  in  vain,  that  modern  feudalism  is 
the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capitalism,  and  the  feudal  aristocrat 
that  is  in  him  responds  to  the  arguments  of  Boussard.  In  a  vio- 
lently reactionary  speech  he  proclaims  his  new  faith.  He  points 
out  to  the  workers  their  inferiority,  explaining  that  the  employ- 
ers are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  all  that  they  have  being 
the  result  of  their  superior  ability  and  enterprise.  It  is  right  that 
they  should  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  product;  the  jackals 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  eat  what  remains  when  the  lions  have 
fed.  This  metaphorical  flight  so  exasperates  the  workers  that 
one  of  them  shoots  de  Sancy,  while  the  others  declare  a  strike, 
and  proceed  to  devastate  all  before  them.  This  is  the  reply  of 
the  jackals,  who  have  sometimes  been  known  to  fall  upon  the 
lions  and  devour  them. 

La  Fille  Sauvage  is  probably  the  most  genuine  drama  of  ab- 
stract ideas  on  the  modern  stage.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  attempt  to  express  in  dramatic  form  the  clash  of  barbarism 
and  civilization.  The  characters  are  not  living  people,  but  sym- 
bolic abstractions,  like  those  of  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Psychology,  action  and  all  the  essentials  of 
drama  are  subordinated  to  the  exposition  of  ideas.  In  the  course 
of  four  acts,  a  rudimentary  being  is  transformed,  and  passes 
through  all  the  stages  of  civilization  which  we  have  taken  thou- 
sands of  years  to  accomplish.  Marie,  the  savage,  is  little  better 
than  an  animal  when  she  is  brought  in  a  cage  to  France  by  Pierre 
Moncel,  the  explorer,  who  has  undertaken  to  civilize  her.  Placed 
in  a  convent,  she  is  educated  as  a  Christian.  Then  Moncel  takes 
her  in  his  charge,  familiarizes  her  with  the  art,  literature  and 
philosophy  of  modern  Europe,  but  gradually  destroys  her  faith 
in  the  supernatural.  It  is  evident,  in  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sations, that  the  only  thing  that  still  upholds  Marie  is  her  con- 
fidence in,  and  love  for,  Moncel.  This  is  taken  from  her  when 
he  urges  her  to  return  to  Africa  and  become  queen  of  the  tribe 
by  whom  she  was  first  captured.     She  then  sees  that  she  is  noth- 
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ing  more  to  him  than  the  subject  of  an  interesting  experiment, 
whose  complete  success  demands  that  she  shall  sacrifice  herself 
to  the  spread  of  civilization  in  Africa.  She  returns  to  the  native 
king  and  becomes  his  chief  wife.  As  Queen  of  the  Amaras,  she 
gradually  reverts  to  her  primitive  animality,  being  no  longer  sus- 
tained by  religious  belief,  and  far  removed  from  the  personal 
influence  of  Moncel.  By  degrees  her  veneer  of  civilization  wears 
off,  until  at  last  all  her  instinctive  barbarism  triumphs,  with  this 
difference  that  it  is  rendered  a  thousand  times  more  fierce  by 
the  disappointed  hunger  of  her  newly  awakened  intellect.  There 
are  few  more  poignant  dramas  than  La  Fille  Sauvage,  where  the 
absence  of  action,  and  the  evident  abstractions  which  the  charac- 
ters represent,  throw  into  relief  the  dramatic  evolution  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  tragedy  that  we  witness  the 
final  catastrophe,  when  Marie's  ideals  have  been  destroyed  and 
her  illusions  shattered.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  drama  of  human 
existence  had  been  crowded  into  a  few  acts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Le  Coup  d! Aile  should  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  embarrassed  commentary,  for  it  could  not 
be  described  as  patriotic,  while  the  author's  reputation  made 
the  accusation  of  anti-militarism  ridiculous.  It  is  in  fact  an 
impartial  analysis  of  the  motives  of  those  who  seem  stirred 
to  great  enterprises  by  the  sentiment  we  call  patriotism.  Michel 
Prinson,  an  officer  in  the  Colonial  army,  has  done  great  work 
on  behalf  of  his  country.  The  official  and  almost  national 
recognition  of  his  services  has  infected  him  with  the  mal  de  la 
gloire.  Caught  on  the  wing  of  Fame,  he  aspires  to  greater 
achievements,  and  determines  to  add  to  the  African  possessions 
of  France.  He  becomes  the  ruler  of  a  native  tribe,  where  he  is 
one  day  visited  by  his  colonel  and  an  escort.  Prinson,  fearing 
they  have  come  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority,  attacks  them, 
and  fires  on  the  French  flag.  A  great  scandal  ensues,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Prinson  disappears.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
he  has  been  massacred  in  a  native  rising,  whereas  he  has  really 
been  living  as  a  social  outcast  at  the  expense  of  his  brother  Ber- 
nard. He  subsequently  returns  to  France  and  urges  Bernard 
to  enable  him  to  set  out  again  for  Africa,  where  he  hopes  to  re- 
deem his  former  disgrace.     Michel's  daughter  Helene  has  mean- 
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while  conceived  a  great  sympathy  for  this  romantic  stranger 
whose  identity  is  unknown  to  her.  Guessing  that  there  is  some 
crime,  some  tragedy  in  his  life,  her  ambition  is  to  commit  an  act 
that  will  place  her  upon  the  same  level,  so  that  she  may  go  away 
with  him.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  time  of  manoeuvres  gives  her 
an  opportunity,  for  Colonel  Herouard  is  quartered  in  Bernard's 
house,  and  with  him  is  the  flag,  which  Helene  determines  to 
destroy.  She  steals  it,  and  then  triumphantly  announces  to 
Michel  that  she  is  a  criminal  like  himself,  and  worthy  to  go  with 
him  as  his  daughter.  Her  father  then  reveals  his  identity,  which 
immediately  produces  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Helene,  whom  he 
finally  carries  away  by  force.  The  real  interest  of  Le  Coup 
d! Aile  lies  in  the  conversation  between  the  Colonel  and  Prinson, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  characters  toward  the  flag.  Herouard 
is  the  traditional  blunt  old  soldier,  to  him  the  Tricolor  is  the 
symbol  of  France.  To  Michel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sym- 
bol of  glory.  He  points  out  that  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that 
native  troops,  or  the  outcasts  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  have  any 
sense  of  military  honor  or  devotion  to  France.  They  act  from 
a  sense  of  necessity  or  mechanical  obedience.  When  they  do  ex- 
perience any  personal  emotion,  it  is  merely  the  consciousness  that 
in  the  flag  they  have  a  chance  of  achieving  fame  for  themselves. 
This  is  sufficient  to  spur  to  action  men  who  care  nothing  for  all 
that  a  flag  represents.  Prinson  admits  that  never  once  was  patri- 
otism the  motive  of  his  actions;  all  that  he  did  "  for  France  '' 
was  the  outcome  of  a  purely  personal  desire  for  glory.  When 
the  interests  of  his  country  were  incidentally  served  with  his  own, 
his  deeds  were  patriotic,  when  both  interests  clashed  he  was  a 
traitor.  In  Arms  and  the  Man  Shaw  has  analyzed  the  concep- 
tion of  military  glory  and  discovered  that  it  does  not  exist; 
de  Curel's  conclusions  seem  to  be  identical.  The  business-like 
Bluntschli,  while  an  efficient  machine,  could  never  become  one  of 
the  giants  of  military  history,  whereas  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mentality  of  Michel  Prinson  that  would  be  incongruous  in  a 
Napoleon.  For  Shaw's  logic,  de  Curel  has  substituted  the  weak- 
ness of  human  passion. 

Frangois  de  Curel  shares  with  Brieux  the  honor  of  having 
invented  what  a  well  known  critic  describes  as  the  ''  theatre  con- 
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ferencel^  referred  to  disparagingly  elsewhere  as  the  "  talking 
play."  In  the  theatre  people  are  more  disposed  to  be  emotional 
than  critical,  hence  his  failure  to  appeal  to  any  but  a  limited 
public.  Audiences  accustomed  to  the  idealizations  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  success  could  not  but  be  disconcerted  by  the 
manner  of  de  Curel.  Anna  de  Grecourt,  Frangoise  de  Renne- 
val,  Gabrielle  de  Guimont — almost  all  de  Curel's  women  are 
"  unpleasant,"  from  the  conventional  standpoint.  Their  self- 
control  must  have  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  "  adorably 
feminine  "  creations  of  Donnay  and  Porto-RIche,  whose  amour- 
euses  appeal  so  irresistibly  to  the  popular  imagination.  Obvi- 
ously the  dramatist  who  refuses  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
passion,  lyrical  in  his  adoration  of  women,  and  sentimental  in  his 
glorification  of  motherhood,  can  never  hope  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  crowd.  It  was  not  until  he  approached  the  more 
abstract  themes  of  La  Nouvelle  Idole  and  La  Fille  Sauvage  that 
de  Curel  made  any  concessions  to  the  demand  for  sentiment. 
The  frailty  of  Antoinette,  her  heroism  in  sacrificing  her  life  to 
the  success  of  Donnat's  experiment,  provided  the  emotion  neces- 
sary to  secure  sympathy  for  the  author's  thesis.  Marie's  love 
for  Pierre  Moncel,  and  her  subsequent  renunciation,  were  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  public  accept  the  abstractions  with  which  the 
play  is  peopled.  These  concessions  mark  to  some  extent  a  de- 
terioration of  his  early  technique.  Thus,  while  de  Curel  has  dis- 
appointed some  of  his  first  admirers,  he  has  converted  many  who 
were  formerly  hostile. 

In  his  desire  to  exalt  the  idea  at  the  expense  of  characteriza- 
tion, de  Curel  has  been  led  to  idealize  all  the  male  characters  in 
his  later  work.  They  become,  in  their  intellectual  plenitude,  the 
personification  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  live.  B37  contrast, 
therefore,  the  women  appear  weak  and  evoke  sympathy.  They 
seek  in  emotions  what  the  men  find  in  ideas,  creating  incidentally 
a  bond  of  feeling  between  the  dramatist  and  his  audience.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  prove  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  a  large 
audience.  The  unromantic  realism  of  his  early  work,  and  the 
absence  of  dramatic  action  in  his  later  plays,  indicate  de  Curel 
as  a  dramatist  to  be  read  rather  than  to  be  seen  in  the  theatre. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  something  of  the  classical  tragedy  in  Les 
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Fossiles,  but  the  motives  of  the  de  Chantemelle,  the  atmosphere 
In  which  they  live,  are  too  remote  from  modern  conditions  to 
command  sympathy. 

Intellectually,  Frangois  de  Curel  is  an  aristocrat  out  of  touch 
with  his  age.  Jean  de  Sancy,  in  Le  Repas  du  Lion,  is  to  some 
degree  the  expression  of  his  creator,  with  his  distrust  of  present 
day  ideals  and  his  antipathy  to  industrial  democracy.  Like  Jean, 
de  Curel  is  devoted  to  the  country,  in  whose  solitude  he  is  more 
easily  transported  into  the  past,  in  which  he  lives.  His  secluded 
life  has  preserved  him  from  any  trace  of  Parisianism;  he  re- 
gards modern  problems  with  the  detachment  of  a  recluse,  to 
the  irritation  of  many  who  mistake  his  impartiality  for  obscurity. 
He  resembles  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  analysis  of  emotion,  and  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  human  motives,  stripped  of  all  the 
glamour  of  false  idealism.  But  de  Curel  is  grave  and  restrained, 
aristocratic  in  his  sympathies  and  incapable  of  paradox,  while 
Shaw  never  fails  to  treat  serious  subjects  with  becoming  levity. 
At  the  same  time  Frangois  de  Curel  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
dramatists  in  contemporary  French  literature.  He  merits  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  uncom- 
mercial theatre. 


A    MUSICAL    PRIMITIVE 

Modeste  Moussorgsky 
James  Huneker 

ONE  need  not  be  a  Slavophile  to  admire  Russian  patriot- 
ism. The  love  of  the  Russian  for  his  country  Is  a 
passion.  And  from  lips  parched  by  the  desire  of 
liberty — though  persecuted,  exiled,  Imprisoned — this  passion  Is 
voiced  with  unabated  Intensity.  What  eloquent  apostrophes 
have  been  addressed  her  by  her  great  writers !  How  Turgenev 
praised  her  noble  tongue !  The  youngest  among  the  European 
nations,  herself  a  ''  nation  with  genius,"  must  possess  a  mighty 
power  thus  to  arouse  the  souls  of  her  children.  '*  Russia  right 
or  wrong!  "  seems  to  be  the  slogan,  even  of  those  whom  Injus- 
tice and  cruelty  have  driven  to  desperation.  It  is  the  land  of 
neuroses  and  the  form  that  patriotism  assumes  there  may  be 
one  other  specimen.  Yet  the  Russian  is  a  cosmopolitan  man; 
he  is  more  French  than  the  Parisian,  and  a  willing  dweller  in 
the  depths  of  German  thought.  The  most  artistic  of  Russia's 
novelists,  Turgenev,  was  cosmopolitan;  and  it  was  a  frequent 
reproach  made  during  his  lifetime  that  the  music  of  Tschalkov- 
sky  was  too  European,  not  sufficiently  national.  Naturally, 
Anton  Rubinstein  suffered  the  same  criticism;  too  German  for 
the  Russians,  too  Russian  for  the  Germans.  It  was  altogether 
different  in  the  case  of  Modeste  Moussorgsky. 

To  enter  Into  sympathy  with  Russian  music  we  must  remem- 
ber one  thing:  that  the  national  spirit  pervades  Its  masterpiece. 
Even  the  so-called  "  cosmopolitanism  "  of  Peter  Illitsch  Tschai- 
kovsky  is  superficial.  To  be  sure,  he  leaned  on  Liszt,  and  the 
French,  but  booming  melancholy  and  orgiastic  frenzy  may  be 
found  in  some  of  his  symphonies.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Rubinsteins  he  was  too  much  the  Kalmuck;  Nicolas  Rubin- 
stein severely  criticised  him  for  this  trait.  But  of  all  the  little 
group  that  gathered  about  Mlla  Ballkirew  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  no  one  so  Russian  as  a  certain  young  officer  named  Modeste 
Petrovltch  Moussorgsky  (born  1839,  ^^^^  1881).    Not  Rimski- 
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Korsakoff,  Borodlne,  Cesar  Cui  were  so  deeply  saturated  by 
love  of  the  Russian  soil  and  folk-lore  as  this  pleasant  young 
man.  He  played  the  piano  skilfully,  but  as  amateur,  not  vir- 
tuoso. He  came  of  good  family,  "  little  nobles,"  and  received 
an  excellent  but  conventional  education.  A  bit  of  a  dandy,  he 
was  the  last  person  from  whom  to  expect  a  revolution,  but  in 
Russia  anything  may  happen.  Moussorgsky  was  like  other  well- 
nurtured  youths  who  went  to  Siberia  fpr  a  mere  gesture  of 
dissent.  With  Emerson  he  might  have  agreed  that  "  whoso 
would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist."  With  him  rebellion 
against  law  and  order  revealed  itself  in  an  abhorrence  of  text- 
books, harmony  and  scholastic  training.  He  wished  to  achieve 
originality  without  the  monotonous  climb  to  the  peak  of  Par- 
nassus, and  this  was  his  misfortune.  Two  "  anarchs  of  music," 
Richard  Strauss  and  Arnold  Schoenberg,  reached  their  goals 
after  marching  successfully  through  the  established  forms;  and 
the  rude  rich  music  of  Walt  Whitman  was  achieved  only  after 
he  had  practised  the  ordinary  rules  of  prosody.  Not  so  with 
Moussorgsky,  and  while  few  youthful  composers  have  been  so 
carefully  counselled,  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the 
trouble  of  mastering  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 

The  consequences  almost  outweigh  the  evil  results — his 
opera,  Boris  Godounow.  The  rest  of  his  music,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  resuscitating.  I 
say  this  although  I  disagree  with  the  enthusiastic  Pierre 
d'Alheim — whose  book  first  made  me  acquainted  with  the  Rus- 
sian's art — and  disagree,  too,  with  Calvocoressi,  whose  study 
is  likely  to  remain  the  definitive  one.  I've  played  the  piano 
music  and  found  it  banal  in  form  and  idea,  far  less  individual 
than  the  piano  pieces  of  Cui,  Liadow,  Stcherbatcheff,  Arensky 
or  Rachmaninoff.  The  keyboard  did  not  make  special  appeal 
to  Moussorgsky.  With  his  songs  it  is  another  matter.  His 
lyrics  are  charming  and  characteristic.  Liszt  warmly  praised 
La  Chamhre  des  Enfants,  one  of  his  most  popular  compositions. 
Moussorgsky  would  not  study  the  elements  of  orchestration,  and 
one  of  the  penalties  he  paid  was  that  Rimski-Korsakoff  "  edited  " 
Boris  Godounow  (in  1896  a  new  edition  appeared  with  changes, 
purely  practical,  as  Calvocoressi  notes,  but  the  orchestration, 
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clumsy  as  it  is,  largely  remains  the  work  of  the  composer)  and 
La  Khovanchtchina  was  scored  by  his  friend,  Rimski-Korsakoff, 
and  no  doubt  ''  edited,"  that  is,  revised,  what  picture  experts 
call  "  restored."  So  the  musical  baggage  which  is  carried  by 
Moussorgsky  down  the  corridor  of  time  is  not  large.  But  it  is 
significant. 

He  was  much  influenced  by  Dargomyjski,  particularly  In  the 
matter  of  realism.  "  I  Insist  that  the  tone  will  directly  trans- 
late the  word,"  was  an  axiom  of  this  musician.  His  friend  and 
follower  often  carries  this  precept  to  the  point  of  caricature. 
There  are  numerous  songs  which  end  in  mere  mimicry,  parody, 
a  pantomime  of  tone.  The  realism  so  much  emphasized  by 
the  critic  Stassow  and  others  is  really  an  enormous  sincerity,  and 
the  reduction  to  an  almost  bare  simplicity  of  the  musical  idea. 
His  vigorous  rhythmic  sense  enabled  Moussorgsky  to  express 
bizarre  motions  and  unusual  situations  that  are  at  first  blush 
extra-musical.  Many  of  his  "  reforms  "  are  not  reforms  at  all, 
rather  the  outcome  of  his  passion  for  simplification.  The  frame- 
work of  his  opera — Boris  Godounow — is  rather  commonplace, 
a  plethora  of  choral  numbers  the  most  marked  feature.  In  the 
original  draft  there  was  an  absence  of  the  feminine  element,  but 
after  much  pressure  the  composer  was  persuaded  to  weave  sev- 
eral scenes  into  the  general  texture,  and  let  It  be  said  that  these 
are  the  weakest  In  the  work.  The  primal  power  of  the  com- 
position carries  us  away,  not  its  form,  which  to  tell  the  truth  is 
rather  old-fashioned. 

His  stubbornness  is  both  a  failure  and  a  virtue.  His  sin- 
cerity covers  a  multitude  of  ineptitudes,  but  it  is  a  splendid  sin- 
cerity. His  preference  for  unrelated  tones  in  his  melodic  scheme 
led  to  the  dissociated  harmonies  of  his  operatic  score,  and  this 
same  Boris  Godounow  has  much  Influenced  French  music,  a 
source  at  which  Claude  Debussy  drank — not  to  mention  Dukas, 
Ravel  and  others — whose  more  sophisticated  scores  prove 
this.  Of  Moussorgsky,  Debussy  has  remarked  that  he  re- 
minded him  of  a  curious  savage  who  at  every  step  traced  by 
his  emotions  discovers  music.  And  Boris  Godounow  is  virgin 
soil.  That  is  why  I  have  called  Its  creator  a  Primitive.  He 
has  achieved  the  naive  attitude  towards  music  that  in  the  plastic 
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arts  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  Flemish  Primitives.  Nature  made 
him  deaf  to  other  men's  music.  In  his  savage  craving  for  abso- 
lute originality — the  most  impossible  of  all  "  absolutes  " — he 
sought  to  abstract  from  the  art  Its  chief  components.  He  would 
have  it  in  Its  naked  innocence :  rhythmic,  undefiled  by  customary 
treatment,  and  never  swerving  from  the  "  truth  "  of  the  poem. 
His  devotion  to  the  verbal  text  and  dramatic  action  out-Wagners 
Wagner.  Moussorgsky  did  not  approve  of  Wagner's  gigantic 
orchestral  apparatus ;  he  wished  to  avoid  all  that  would  distract 
the  spectator  from  the  stage — for  him  Wagner  was  too  much 
the  ''  symphonist,"  not  enough  the  dramatist!  Action,  above 
all,  no  thematic  development  in  the  academic  sense,  were  the 
Russian's  watchwords.  Paul  Cezanne  is  a  Primitive  among 
modern  painters,  inasmuch  as  he  discards  the  flamboyant  rhetoric 
and  familiar  points  d'appui  of  the  schools  and  achieves  a  certain 
naTvete.  The  efforts  of  Moussorgsky  were  analogous.  He  em- 
ployed leading  motives  charily,  and  as  he  disliked  intricate  poly- 
phony his  music  moves  in  massive  blocks,  following  the  semi- 
detached tableaux  of  the  opera. 

But  a  man  is  never  entirely  the  master  of  his  genius,  his 
Interior  daemon,  and  while  Moussorgsky  fought  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  he  nevertheless  poured  out  upon  paper  the  richest 
colors  and  Images,  created  human  characters  and  glorified  the 
''  people."  He  "  went  to  the  people,"  to  the  folk-melody,  and 
in  Poushkin  he  found  the  historical  story  of  Czar  Boris,  neuro- 
pathic, criminal  and  half  crazy,  which  he  manipulated  to  serve  his 
purpose.  The  chorus  Is  the  protagonist,  despite  the  stirring 
dramatic  scenes  allotted  to  Boris.  After  all,  the  "  people,"  that 
mystic  quantity  in  Russian  art,  must  have  a  spokesman.  Not- 
withstanding this  every  tune  to  be  found  in  Pratsch's  Russian 
anthology,  and  utilized  by  the  new  men,  was  composed  by  a 
single  man.  Art  is  never  democratic,  but  It  Is  all  the  stronger 
when  It  Incarnates  the  woes  and  joys  of  the  people — not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  being  composed  by  the  '*  people."  The  tree 
Is  rooted  In  the  soil  but  the  tree  stands  alone  in  the  forest.  The 
Moujik  dominates  the  stage,  even  after  the  generous  lopping 
from  the  partition  of  some  of  the  choruses. 

The  feeling  for  comedy  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  of 
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the  songs  is  not  missing  in  the  stage  work.  Moussorgsky  loved 
Gogol,  set  his  Le  Mariage  to  music  (only  one  act)  and  savored 
the  salty  humor  of  the  great  writer.  But  the  composer  has  his 
tragic  side,  and  therein  he  reminds  me  of  Dostoievsky — both 
men  died  during  the  same  year — who  but  Dostoievsky,  if  he  had 
been  a  composer,  could  have  written  the  malediction  scene  in 
Boris?  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  write  a  play  on  the  same 
historical  subject,  but  it  has  disappeared.  There  are  many 
other  contacts  with  Dostoievsky — intense  Slavophilism,  adoration 
of  Russia;  its  very  soil  is  sacred;  carelessness  as  to  the  externals 
of  their  art — a  Chinese  asymmetry  is  present  in  their  architec- 
ture and  architectonic;  they  both  excel  in  portraying  humor, 
broad,  vulgar,  uproarious,  outrageous,  reckless  humor;  and  also 
in  exposing  the  profundities  of  the  Russian  soul,  especially  the 
soul  racked  by  evil  and  morbid  thoughts.  Dostoievsky  wrote : 
"  The  soul  of  another  is  a  dark  place,  and  the  Russian  soul  is  a 
dark  place.  ..."  The  obsession  of  the  abnormal  is  marked 
in  novelist  and  composer.  They  are  revolutionists,  but  in 
the  heaven  of  the  insurgent  there  are  many  mansions.  Bee- 
thoven— a  letter  to  Zmeskell — wrote:  *'  Might  is  the  morality 
of  men  who  distinguish  themselves  above  others.  It  is  my 
morality,  anyhow."  Dostoievsky  and  Moussorgsky  were  not 
unlike  temperamentally.  Dostoievsky  always  repented  in  haste 
only  to  sin  again  at  leisure ;  with  Moussorgsky  it  was  the  same. 
Both  men  suffered  from  some  sort  of  moral  lesion.  Dostoievsky 
was  an  epileptic  and  the  nature  of  Moussorgsky's  *'  mysterious 
nervous  ailment "  is  unknown  to  me ;  possibly  it  was  a  mild  or 
masked  epilepsy.  Moussorgsky  was  said  to  have  been  a  heavy 
drinker, — his  biographer  speaks  of  him  as  being  "  ravaged  by 
alcohol " — a  failing  not  rare  in  Russia.  The  ''  inspissated 
gloom  "  of  his  work,  its  tenebrous  gulfs  and  musical  vertigoes 
are  true  indices  of  his  morbid  pathology.  He  was  of  a  pious 
nature,  as  was  Dostoievsky;  but  he  might  have  subscribed  to 
the  truth  of  Remy  de  Gourmont's  epigram:  "  Religion  est 
rhopital  de  Tamour."  Love,  however,  does  not  play  a  major 
role  in  his  life  or  art,  yet  it  permeates  both,  in  a  sultry,  sensual 
manner. 

Boris   Godounow   was   successfully   produced   January   24, 
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1874,  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera  with  a  satisfactory  cast.  At 
once  its  native  power  was  felt  and  Its  appalling  longueurs,  tech- 
nical crudities  and  minor  shortcomings  were  recognized  as  the 
Inevitable  slag  In  the  profusion  of  rich  ore.  A  Russian  opera, 
more  Russian  than  Glinka !  It  was  the  "  High  Noon,"  as 
Nietzsche  would  say,  of  the  composer — the  latter  part  of  whose 
career  was  clouded  by  a  morose  pessimism  and  disease.  There 
is  much  ugly  music,  but  it  is  always  characteristic.  Despite  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  and  rare  harmonic  progressions  the  score 
is  Muscovite,  not  oriental — the  latter  element  is  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  development  of  so  many  Russian  composers.  The 
melancholy  is  Russian,  the  tunes  are  Russian,  and  the  inn-scene, 
apart  from  the  difference  of  historical  periods,  is  as  Russian  as 
Gogol.  No  opera  ever  penned  Is  less  ''  literary,"  less 
"  operatic  "  or  more  national  than  this  one. 

Rlmskl-Korsakoff,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  the 
junior  of  Moussorgsky  (born  1844),  and  proved  during  the 
latter's  life  time,  and  after  his  death,  an  unshaken  friendship. 
The  pair  dwelt  together  for  some  time  and  criticised  each 
other's  work.  If  Ballkirew  laid  the  foundation  of  Moussorg- 
sky's  musical  education  (in  composition,  not  piano-playing) 
Rimskl-Korsakoff  completed  it;  as  far  as  he  could.  The  musical 
gift  of  the  latter  was  more  lyrical  than  any  of  his  fellow-students' 
at  Balakirew's.  Without  having  a  novel  "  message,"  he  devel- 
oped as  a  master-painter  in  orchestration.  He  belongs  in  the 
category  of  composers  who  are  more  prolific  in  the  coining  of 
Images  than  the  creation  of  ideas.  He  "  played  the  sedulous 
ape  "  to  Berlioz  and  it  was  natural,  with  his  fanciful  imagina- 
tion and  full-blooded  temperament,  that  his  themes  are  clothed 
In  shining  orchestration,  that  his  formal  sense  would  work  to 
happier  ends  within  the  elastic  form  of  the  Liszt  symphonic 
poem.  He  wrote  symphonies  and  a  "  symphoniette  "  on  Rus- 
sian themes,  but  his  genius  is  best  displayed  in  freer  forms. 
His  third  symphony  redolent  of  Haydn,  with  a  delightful 
scherzo,  his  fugues,  quartet,  ballets,  operas — he  composed  fif- 
teen, some  of  which  are  still  popular  In  Russia — prove  him  a 
past  master  in  his  technical  medium;  but  the  real  engaging  and 
fantastic  personality  of  the  man  evaporates  In  his  academic  work. 
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He  Is  at  his  top-notch  in  Sadko,  with  its  depiction  of  a  calm 
and  stormy  sea;  in  Antar,  with  its  evocation  of  vast,  immemorial 
deserts;  In  Scheherazade,  and  its  background  of  Bagdad  and 
the  fascinating  atmosphere  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  initial  Sunday  in  December  1878  at  Paris  was  a  mem- 
orable afternoon  for  me.  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  music  of 
RImski-Korsakoff,  also  the  name  of  Modeste  Moussorgsky. 
The  symphonic  poem,  Sadko,  was  hissed  and  applauded  at  a 
Pasdeloup  concert  in  the  Cirque  d'HIver,  for  the  new  music 
created,  on  the  whole,  a  disturbing  impression.  To  quiet  the 
rioting  in  the  audience — it  came  to  shouts  and  fisticuffs — the 
conductor,  Jacques  Pasdeloup  (whose  real  name  was  Jacob 
Wolfgang)  played  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  False,  arranged 
by  Berlioz,  which  tribute  to  a  national  composer- — neglected 
when  alive,  glorified  after  death — put  the  huge  gathering  of 
musical  "  chauvlnistes  "  into  better  humor.  Sitting  next  to  me 
and  rather  amused,  I  fancy,  because  of  my  enthusiasm  for 
Sadko,  was  a  young  Russian,  a  student  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
liked  RImskl-Korsakoff  and  understood  the  new  music  better 
than  I,  and  explained  to  me  that  Sadko  was  too  French,  too 
much  Berlioz,  not  enough  Tartar.  I  didn't,  at  the  time,  take  all 
this  In,  nor  did  I  place  much  credence  in  his  declaration  that 
Russia  had  a  young  man  living  In  St.  Petersburg,  its  greatest 
composer,  a  truly  national  one,  as  national  as  Taras  Boulba, 
or  Dead  Souls.  Moussorgsky  was  his  name,  and  despite  his 
Impoverished  circumstances,  or  probably  because  of  them,  he  was 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle.  He  had 
finished  his  masterpieces  before  1878.  I  was  not  particularly 
impressed  and  I  never  saw  the  Russian  student  again  though  I 
often  went  to  the  Sorbonne.  I  was  therefore  interested  in  1896 
when  Pierre  d'Alheim's  monograph  appeared  and  I  recalled  the 
name  of  Moussorgsky,  but  it  was  only  several  seasons  ago  and 
at  Paris  I  heard  for  the  first  time  both  his  operas. 

In  1889  RImskl-Korsakoff  directed  two  concerts  of  Russian 
music  at  the  Trocadero  and  Paris  fell  in  love  with  his  com- 
positions. He  not  only  orchestrated  the  last  opera  of  his  friend 
Moussorgsky,  but  also  Dargomyjskl's  The  Stone  Guest,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  pupil,  Glazounow,  completed  the  score 
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of  Prince  Igor,  by  Borodine.  He  was  an  Indefatigable  work- 
man, and  his  fame  will  endure  because  of  "  handling  "  of  gor- 
geous orchestral  tints.  He  Is  an  Impressionist,  a  stylist,  the 
reverse  of  Moussorgsky,  and  he  has  the  "  conscience  of  the 
ear  "  which  his  friend  lacked.  Praised  by  Liszt,  admired  by  von 
Billow,  he  revealed  the  Influence  of  the  Hungarian.  Profound 
psychologist  he  was  not;  an  Innovator  like  Moussorgsky  he  never 
would  have  been;  the  tragic  eloquence  vouchsafed  Tschalkovsky 
was  denied  him.  But  he  wielded  a  brush  of  Incomparable  rich- 
ness, he  spun  the  most  evanescent  and  Iridescent  web,  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Debussy:  he  Is  the  Berlioz  of  Russia,  as 
Moussorgsky  Is  Its  greatest  nationalist  In  tone. 

I  make  this  discurslon  because,  for  a  period,  the  paths  of  the 
two  composers  were  parallel.  Tschalkovsky  did  not  admire 
Moussorgsky,  spoke  slightingly  of  his  abilities,  though  he  con- 
ceded that  with  all  his  roughness  he  had  power  of  a  repellent 
order.  Turgenev  did  not  understand  him.  The  opera  La 
Khovanchtchina,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the 
chorus — In  Russia  choral  singing  Is  the  foundation  of  its  mu- 
sical culture — I  found  more  "  operatic  "  than  Boris  Godounow. 
The  Old  Believers  become  as  much  of  a  bore  as  the  Anabaptists 
In  Meyerbeer;  the  Intrigue  of  the  second  plan  not  very  vital; 
but  as  a  composition  It  Is  more  finished  than  Its  predecessors 
The  women  are  more  attractive,  the  lyric  elements  better  de- 
veloped, but  the  sense  of  barbaric  grandeur  of  Boris  Is  not 
evoked;  nor  Is  Its  dark  stream  of  cruelty  present.  Doubtless 
the  belief  that  Modeste  Moussorgsky  Is  a  precursor  of  much 
modern  music  Is  founded  on  the  truth,  and  while  his  musical 
genius  Is  not  to  be  challenged,  yet  do  I  believe  that  he  has  been 
given  too  lofty  a  position  In  art.  At  the  best  his  work  Is  un- 
achieved, truncated,  a  torso  of  what  might  have  been  a  noble 
statue.  But  It  will  endure.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  a  time 
when,  for  Russia,  Boris  Godounow  will  cease  to  thrill. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Arbitration  and  Peace  Policies 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  editorial  on  page  792  of  the  November  issue  of 
your  magazine  you  say  that  Secretary  Bryan  "  has  made  war  practically 
impossible  between  this  country  and  twenty-seven'  other  nations."  This, 
to  me,  seems  to  be  a  statement  whose  accuracy  is  very  questionable,  to  say 
the  least.  The  efficacy  of  a  peace  treaty  is  determined  under  the  stress  of 
an  emergency.  If  it  does  not  function  then,  it  had  better  never  have  been 
negotiated.  Is  there  much  likelihood  that  the  treaties  which  you  so  highly 
commend  will  be  effective  in  times  of  real  danger?  Many  "intelligent" 
men  think  not. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  treaties  referred  to  is  that  in  case 
of  real  danger  they  may  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  useless.  That  is,  in  case  of  an  emergency  circumstances  may  arise 
which  will  either  compel  us  to  break  our  word,  as  expressed  in  the  treaties, 
or  place  us  in  a  comparatively  defenceless  position.  No  one,  not  even 
Mr.  Bryan,  is  more  anxious  to  see  universal  and  everlasting  peace  estab- 
lished than  I  am.  This  does  not,  however,  make  me  blind  to  facts  and 
possible  dangers. 

You  will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  Congress  considered  our  rela- 
tions v/ith  Russia  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  without  much 
deliberation  abrogated  a  treaty  with  that  country.  Do  you  believe  that 
our  political  morality  has  so  improved  under  Mr.  Bryan's  tutelage  that 
under  a  trifle  more  serious  provocation  a  similar  action  will  not  be  taken  ? 

Are  you  ready  to  arbitrate  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Are  you  ready  to 
revoke  the  doctrine?  Under  Bryan's  peace  treaties  we  must  be  ready  to 
do  one  or  the  other.  If  you  are  willing  to  arbitrate  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
or  any  question  that  may  involve  that  doctrine,  dp  you  believe  that  any 
international  court  of  arbitration  will  hold  that  such  a  doctrine  has  a 
definite  standing  in  international  law?  I  am  neither  ready  to  arbitrate  the 
doctrine  nor  to  revoke  it,  for,  as  Mr.  Rice  says,  this  same  Monroe  Doctrine 
**  has  come  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  being  as  the  constitution 
itself  " ;  and  also  '*  there  has  been  criticism  of  it  among  us,  as  there  is 
always  criticismi  of  all  politics;  but  we  rejoice  to-day  to  find  a  hemisphere 
at  peace  as  one  of  its  results." 

Shall  we  give  up  the  reality  of  peace  secured  by  this  national  policy 
and  strain  after  a  promise? 

Suppose  Germany  wins,  and  such  a  supposition  is  within  the  range  of 
possibilities,  and  as  a  price  of  peace  demands  the  cession  of  Jamaica  or 
Nova  Scotia  from  Great  Britain.     Shall  we  sit  idly  by  and  twiddle  our 
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thumbs  while  Germany  takes  possession  of  the  territory  and  fortifies  it? 
She  will  be  breaking  no  treaty  whatsoever  by  demanding  such  compensa- 
tion, and  yet  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  involved  and  our  peace  and 
safety  endangered.  Under  Bryan's  peace  treaty,  if  Germany  becomes  a 
party  to  such  a  treaty,  we  can  ask  for  a  year's  time  to  consider  and  investi- 
gate the  matter.  In  the  meantime  Germany  may  proceed  to  fortify.  To 
take  possession  of  the  spoils  of  war  cannot  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act. 
If  this  should  result,  shall  we  tamely  submit  to  have  the  future  peace  of 
this  hemisphere  threatened?  Suppose  she  should  raise  no  objection  what- 
ever to  a  year's  postponement  of  actual  possession.  She  can  safely  do  this, 
for  she  will  well  know  that  no  investigating  commission  or  court  of 
arbitration  can  do  otherwise  except  decide  that  she  is  entirely  within  her 
right.  We  may  thus  be  placed  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position;  either 
we  should  overrule  the  decision  of  the  commission,  or  tamely  submit. 
Without  the  treaty,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Germany  would  be  so  rash  as  to 
try  a  conclusion  at  arms  with  the  United  States  if  we  saw  fit  to  uphold  the 
doctrine.  If  we  wished  to  acquiesce  and  let  her  take  possession  of  territory 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  we  could  do  so.  In  either  case  the  decision 
would  be  ours  and  not  forced  upon  us,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  us  being  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  position.  Under  Mr.  Bryan's 
treaty  we  should  either  be  forced  to  permit  Germany  to  take  possession  of 
any  territory  she  could  secure  from  Great  Britain,  or  we  should  break 
our  word  as  pledged  in  the  treaty.     Neither  alternative  is  to  be  courted. 

Without  any  treaty  stipulating  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  a  hostile 
act  can  be  committed,  we  can  propose  to  arbitrate  any  question  we  please. 
Machinery  for  arbitration  and  investigation  is  not  lacking.  It  is  not 
wisdom,  but  folly,  to  agree  to  settle  every  question  that  may  come  up  in 
the  future  by  a  set  formula.  All  the  factors  entering  into  every  problem 
that  may  arise  in  the  future  are  not  known  at  present;  and  I  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  object  to  having  the  interests  of  my  country  jeopardized  by 
uncertain  promises  of  security. 

Then  again,  do  you  believe  any  international  court  of  arbitration  will 
ever  decide  that  a  province  or  colony  has  a  right  to  secede?  How  can 
a  subordinate  state  get  a  hearing  in  an  international  court?  I  can  see  no 
possibility  of  such  a  decision  ever  being  made.  And  if  that  is  true  and 
one  of  Bryan's  treaties  had  been  in  force  between  this  country  and  Spain 
before  the  Spanish-American  war,  how  could  we  have  intervened  without 
being  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  Germany  is  at  present  held  up  to  the 
scorn  of  civilization?  We  tried  diplomacy  without  success,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  intervention  was  in  any  sense  discreditable.  We  could  not 
have  honorably  intervened  unless  a  joint  investigating  commission  had  ruled 
that  Cuba  had  a  right  to  be  free. 

Furthermore,  would  the  Panama  canal  have  been  built  if  such  a  treaty 
had  been  in  force  between  Colombia  and  this  country  prior  to  1903?    Per- 
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haps  you  consider  Mr.  Roosevelt's  act  in  making  possible  the  building  of 
the  canal  to  be  reprehensible.  If  so,  suppose  you  publicly  propose  that 
Panama  be  returned  to  Colombia  and  see  how  much  support  your  proposi- 
tion receives.  And  yet,  if  w^e  stole  Panam.a,  that  is  the  only  honorable 
thing  to  do.  I,  for  one,  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  not  of  Colombia,  and  believe  he  would  have  been  derelict 
in  his  duty  if  he  had  not  protected  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  I  also  believe  that  the  late  Secretary  John 
Hay  had  fuller  and  more  accurate  information  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics 
when  he  said :  "The  action  of  the  President  in  the  Panama  matter  is  not 
only  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
but  it  was  the  only  course  he  could  have  taken  in  compliance  with  our 
treaty  rights  and  obligations."  Under  one  of  Bryan's  treaties  we  should 
have  been  helpless  unless  we  had  been  willing  to  risk  the  odium  of  breaking 
our  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  editors  are  not  guiltless  of  sometimes  print- 
ing nonsense. 

Your  assumption  that  the  country  has  escaped  some  grave  calamity  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  failure  to  occupy  the  White  House  again  hardly  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  nonsense,  for  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  mere  prejudice. 
Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  involve  this  country  in  war  with  any  foreign  country 
during  the  seven  years  of  his  presidency,  or  did  he  in  any  shape  or  manner 
endanger  our  peace  and  friendship  with  any  other  nation  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  at  the  close  of  his  Administration  our  relations  with  all  foreign  coun- 
tries were  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  have  been  since?  He  estab- 
lished more  amicable  relations  with  Japan  than  either  Mr.  Bryan  or  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  under  just  as  serious  provocation.  It  is  certainly  an 
assumption  of  great  foresight  and  wisdom  to  contend  that  our  peace  would 
have  been  endangered  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  occupied  the  President's 
chair. 

How  do  you  know  that  peace  with  justice  would  not  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Mexico  if  some  other  policy  had  been  followed  besides  the 
"watchful  waiting"  policy  of  President  Wilson?  Was  it  President  Wil- 
son's watchful  waiting  policy  that  has  kept  us  out  of  war  with  Mexico, 
or  was  it  the  restraint  of  Huerta  in  not  attacking  our  army  in  Vera  Cruz? 
The  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  was  certainly  an  act  of  war. 

Let  President  Wilson  assume  the  same  "  watchful  assistance  "  attitude 
toward  some  of  the  European  belligerents  that  he  did  toward  Huerta, 
and  how  long  will  war  be  delayed  ?  I  am  very  thankful  that  the  watchful 
assistance,  misnamed  watchful  waiting,  policy  has  not  involved  us  in  war 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  President  full  credit.  Peace  does  not 
as  yet  reign  in  that  distracted  country,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  different  and  more  consistent  policy  would  not  have  established  peace 
with  justice. 

Madison^  Wisconsin  C.  M.  Jansky 
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Through  Mohammedan  Spectacles 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Achmed  Abdullah's  article, 
Seen  Through  Mohammedan  Spectacles,  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Forum.  I  hesitated  to  express  my  opinions  on  such  a  bold  article,  until  I 
had  talked  with  some  other  Asiatics-^a  Chinese,  a  Persian  and  a  Hindu 
friend  of  mine.  We  all  agree  that  he  reflects  the  spirit  of  Asia  to-day, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  Asia  ten  years  ago.  We  must  thank  you 
for  publishing  such  an  extraordinary  article.  Personally  speaking,  it  is  the 
most  truthful  article  I  have  read,  since  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ameer  Ali's  Anomalies 
of  Christian  Civilization  appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century.  I  have 
given  several  copies  of  Mr.  Abdullah's  article  as  Christmas  presents  to  my 
American  friends.  Rafidin  Ahmed 

Iowa  City 

Marriage  and  Morality 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  December  issue  of  The  Forum,  I  read  with  great 
interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker  on  Feminism  and  Polygamy. 
He  made  the  statement  that  monogamy  causes  prostitution,  and  that  the 
latter  is  a  testimony  that  true  monogamy  cannot  exist.  May  I  analyze  this 
remark  in  a  different  way? 

We  see  about  us  the  boy  of  eighteen  and  older  who  begins  to  tread  the 
wrong  path.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  saloons,  pool-rooms  and  houses 
of  shame,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  finds  his  companionship  in  boys  of  his 
own  age  and  older  who  lead  him  on  to  perverse  ways  which  frequently 
end  in  crime.  Many  and  varied  are  the  so-called  solutions  to  this  problem. 
Some  advocate  a  religious  training;  others  admonish  the  learned  to  educate 
the  parents  in  the  proper  raising  of  the  child;  still  others  declaim  against 
the  wrong  system  in  the  public  schools  in  not  giving  the  child  the  proper 
moral  training  there.  All  very  good,  but  how  many  boys  of  eighteen  are 
playing  in  pool-rooms  when  their  mothers  are  confident  that  they  are 
getting  instruction  in  church  or  Sunday  School?  How  many  are  drinking 
in  saloons  with  a  crowd  of  boys,  instead  of  visiting  that  sick  friend  ?  There's 
one  evil. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  side  of  life.  Take  the  average  boy  who 
comes  from  respectable  parents — respectable  by  name  or  by  money.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  begins  to  go  out  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  a 
year  he  will  have  taken  out  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  different  girls  to  theatres, 
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dances  and  the  like.  If  he  is  conscientious,  he  says  that  he  is  spending  this 
time  to  enjoy  himself,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  gain  experience  with 
different  kinds  of  girls,  so  that,  when  his  turn  comes  for  making  a  final 
choice,  he  will  not  err.  This  period  of  learning  generally  endures  fronl 
five  to  eight  years.  Meanwhile  he  has  met  Jean ;  she  is  a  good  cook.  He 
knows  Anne ;  she's  a  great  dancer.  He  became  acquainted  with  Carolyn ; 
what  a  singer  she  is !  He  marries  Jean.  They  go  visiting,  and  then  comes 
the  thought:  "Oh,  if  my  wife  could  but  dance  like  Anne  or  sing  like 
Carolyn !  "  and  so  forth.  Dissatisfaction  with  his  wife  sets  in,  because  he 
has  seen  other  virtues  in  difFerent  girls.    There's  another  evil. 

Now  the  best  part  of  the  vigor  of  manhood  rests  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty-five.  In  this  period  he  is  supposed  to  obtain  the  most 
pleasures  from  life.  After  that  the  decline  begins.  In  the  case  of  the 
young  man  who  spends,  say,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year 
in  getting  his  experience,  he  is  actually  wasting  one-third  of  his  allotted 
prime  in  finding  out  how  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  it.  Is  this  waste  necessary? 
Let  us  see. 

I  was  once  told  that  at  Jewish  weddings  seven  blessings  are  pronounced 
for  the  newly  wed,  among  them  being  one  as  follows :  "  May  your  wedded 
life  be  as  happy  as  that  of  Adam  and  Eve."  I  had  often  wondered  just 
what  that  meant.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  giving  this  explanation  ?  There 
was  only  one  woman  on  earth  then.  Adam,  willy  nilly,  had  to  be  con- 
tented with  her,  and  not  knowing  all  other  potential  virtues  or  vices  of 
woman,  every  act  of  Eve's  must  have  appeared  as  a  virtue  to  him,  and  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  In  other  words,  what  we  don't  know  about,  we 
don't  miss.  So,  therefore,  if  the  young  boy's  acquaintanceship  were  limited 
to  a  very  few  girls,  he  would  be  contented  with  the  one  he  marries. 

To  well-meaning  boys,  and  as  Mr.  Walker  made  modifications,  so  do 
I  limit  my  application,  nothing  appears  so  noble  and  inspiring  as  the 
thought  of  happy  married  life.  They  all  look  forward  to  it,  but  so  innate 
is  modern  social  consciousness  that  they  dispel  all  immediate  thoughts  about 
it  and  think  of  it  as  some  ideal  that  the  dim  future  holds  out  for  them. 
Until  the  proper  day  arrives,  they  must  get  experience, — yes,  and  that  ex- 
perience not  only  wastes  away  many  of  the  years  of  the  happiest  part  of 
their  lives  with  superficial  pleasures,  but  it  brings  them  into  such  a  relation- 
ship with  the  opposite  sex  that,  in  a  way,  they  lose  that  finer  sense  of  respect 
for  girls,  and,  as  I  stated  above,  learn  to  become  dissatisfied. 

From  all  those  points  I  enumerated  above,  I  want  to  advance  the  theory 
of  early  marriage  as  a  cure  for  prostitution  and  other  vices,  at  least  for  that 
class  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  physically  and  mentally  fit,  rather  than  the 
theory  of  polygamy  as  Mr.  Walker  expounded  it.  I  realize  that  I  am  leav- 
ing out  one  of  his  strongest  points ;  that  is,  the  surplus  of  females.  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  perhaps  polygamy  is  the  solution  to  the  question,  but 
I  take  issue  with  him  in  his  statement  that  it  will  do  away  with  immorality. 
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It  cannot,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  a  man  has  two  wives,  he  will  want 
three,  and  more.  Sexual  appetite  Is  not  satisfied  at  a  finite  number.  We 
well  know  that  the  lords  of  harems  are  continually  striving  to  Increase 
the  number  of  women  over  whom  they  rule,  and  If  you  say  that  a  man, 
having  one  wife,  will  seek  sexual  pleasures  from  other  women,  what  Is 
going  to  stop  him  from  doing  the  same  If  he  has  two  or  a  hundred?  The 
laws  of  nature  are  too  rigid  in  this  case.  But  if  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
or  thereabouts  marries  before  he  gets  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  women  and 
their  ways,  he  will  not  only  be  satisfied  with  his  wife,  for,  as  I  pointed 
out,  what  we  don't  know  of,  we  can't  miss;  but  he  will  know  nothing  of 
the  "  pleasures  "  of  bad  women,  of  pool-rooms  and  saloons.  He  will  never 
crave  for  these  evils,  because  he  will  have  no  companions  to  Initiate  him, 
and  although  he  loses  the  chance  for  finding  a  life  friend  In  his  youth,  the 
loss  Is  fully  compensated  by  the  realization  of  a  lasting  happy  married  life. 

If  I  were  asked  to  analyze  love,  I  should  say  that  It  is  two-fold;  that 
Is,  first,  body  love,  and  second,  soul  love.  The  second  Is  the  most  important 
by  far;  for  only  by  It  can  man  and  woman  live  together  for  a  long  space 
of  time,  but  the  first  is  essential,  for  what  man  can  love  a  girl  who  seems 
ugly  or  repulsive  to  him?  I  maintain  that  the  second  form  can  only  be 
realized  after  marriage  is  consummated,  and  the  first  is  only  the  Impetus 
whereby  the  second  Is  made  possible.  A  couple  cannot  know  what  the 
true  companionship  of  souls  means  before  they  are  married,  and  when  the 
common  expression :  *'  A  boy  and  girl  are  In  love  with  one  another,"  is 
used.  It  only  means  a  body  love,  or,  as  Is  the  case  more  frequently,  they 
are  attracted,  one  to  the  other.  Nothing  else.  And  if  a  boy  meets  a  girl, 
and  Is  attracted  to  her,  not  because  of  looks,  but  because  they  have  some- 
thing In  common,  why  should  they  not  marry,  and  learn  to  love  one  another 
later  on? 

Of  course  I  realize  the  economic  difficulties.  As  far  as  the  college  boy, 
who  is  supported  by  his  father.  Is  concerned,  the  solution  Is  simple,  if  the 
father  can  but  realize  the  necessity  for  early  marriage,  and  that  the  college 
boy  Is  far  from  being  the  moral  angel  he  is  painted.  If  the  girl  Is  good, 
she  will  be  willing  to  forgo  all  luxuries  until  her  husband  can  support  her ; 
and  what  an  impetus  will  the  young  man  feel  when  he  realizes  that  his 
Is  a  double  responsibility!  With  what  a  heart  he  will  work  to  make  him- 
self free!  And  If  an  objection  Is  raised  to  this  means  of  support,  pray  tell 
me,  how  does  the  heir  of  a  millionaire  support  his  wife  when  he  marries? 
The  similarity  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  And  as  to  the  boy  whose 
father  cannot  support  him — well,  let  me  reiterate  Mr.  Walker's  statement 
— the  State  should  assume  responsibility  in  such  cases.  What  a  saving  In 
penitentiary  prisoners!  Of  course  it  Is  a  wild  dream,  and  many  of  the 
Innate  Ideas  of  society  must  be  thrown  down  before  It  can  come  to  pass — 
but  Is  It  Impossible  or  less  feasible  than  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walker? 

Cincinnati  Jebrow  Tunio 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comment  on  the  novel  idea  and 
unique  way  in  which  The  Forum  publishes  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  the  January  number  of  191 5. 

If  we  would  study  this  piece  of  literature,  which  holds  its  own  with  the 
best  we  have  to-day,  and  in  such  study  take  into  consideration  that  the 
principles  and  lessons  taught  are  based  upon  the  viewpoint  that  lives  thus 
lived  will  reveal  the  mastery  of  corruptible  death,  then  we  should  have  to 
admit  that  sympathy  with  war  and  its  carnage  would  mean  disbelief  in 
immortality,  or  disbelief  that  the  author  proved  the  truth  of  the  principles 
and  lessons  he  taught,  in  a  resurrection. 

The  masses  to  a  large  extent  are  influenced  by  ruling  minds.  When  we 
have  enough  ruling  minds  the  world  over,  to  recognize  as  a  means  to  an 
end  the  truths  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reveals,  wars  will  cease  for  all 
time,  while  those  truths,  actually  lived,  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  human 
existence  that  this  world  has  never  seen  or  known. 

Ernest  L.  Hardenbergh 

Milwaukee 

Feminism  and  Polygamy 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  like  to  express  to  you  my  great  appreciation  of  the 
admirable  spirit  in  which  The  Forum  is  conducted  and  of  my  enjoyment 
of  its  suggestive,  progressive  and  stimulating  articles.  I  was,  however, 
distressed  to  read  the  article  entitled  Feminism  and  Polygamy  in  the  Decem- 
ber number.  I  know  you  wish  to  give  a  free  arena  for  discussion,  but 
surely,  just  as  there  are  articles  which  through  lack  of  literary  merit  or 
other  faults  fail  to  reach  the  standard  of  your  magazine,  so  there  are  some 
articles  which  you  must  discard  on  account  of  their  ethical  attitude.  This 
article  seems  to  me  demoralizing  as  well  as  untrue ;  all  the  more  so  because 
written  in  so  plausible  and  matter-of-fact  a  style.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  expressing  my  feeling  to  you  thus  frankly,  for  my  very  appreciation 
of  your  magazine  makes  me  anxious  that  it  should  be  an  open  arena  for  the 
highest  and  the  best. 

North  FIELD  Mary  L.  Benton 
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For  the  Consideration  of  the  People 

THE  Old  Year  has  gone,  and  few  will  be  found  poor 
enough  in  spirit  to  do  it  reverence.  Rather,  like  the 
lifting  of  a  nightmare,  it  has  passed,  not  from  re- 
membrance, but  from  its  evil  incidence  upon  the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  mankind.  It  brought  with  it  the  great  crime — which 
should  have  been  impossible  in  these  new  days  of  a  new  spirit — 
that  is  generally  known  as  the  Great  War :  great  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  nations  and  territories  involved;  great  in  the  splendid 
courage  and  devotion  of  myriads  of  men  and  women;  great, 
perhaps,  in  one  sense,  in  the  hideousness  of  its  slaughter,  in  its 
contempt  for  human  life  and  humane  obligations:  but  incom- 
parably paltry  and  despicable  in  its  appeal  from  reason  to  re- 
sentment, from  sanity  to  shrapnel,  from  Christianity  and  all  that 
Christianity  should  stand  for  to  barbarism,  murder,  mutilation, 
envy,  hatred,  malice  and  uncharitableness.  There  has  been  no 
such  year  in  the  records  of  men.  Let  us  turn,  not  with  bitter- 
ness, but  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  with  the  determination 
to  justify  that  hope  and  confidence,  to  the  New  Year,  with  its 
wonderful  possibilities  and  definite  demarcation  of  the  irrev- 
ocable from  the  potential. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  New  Year.  The  fighting 
will  go  on,  of  course,  and  more  hosts  of  men  will  become  carrion 
and  more  women  will  see  their  lives  ground  to  dust  in  the  mills 
of  militarism.  But  the  recognition  of  realities  that  is  daily  be- 
coming manifest  will  lead  to  results  that  may  well  seem  strange 
to  those  who  belong  essentially  to  the  dead  generations :  to  those 
who  have  no  faith  in  humanity,  no  vision  of  the  new  order  that 
the  unrest  of  our  time  anticipates  and  will  bring  to  completion. 
Yet,  little  by  little,  even  the  most  reactionary  are  learning  the 
futility  of  relying  upon  discarded  formulae.  The  stupid  assump- 
tion that  preparation  for  war  means  immunity  from  war  has 
been  disproved  as  clearly  as  anyone  outside  a  lunatic  asylum  can 
desire.     What  we  must  have,  and  will  have,  is  preparation  for 
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peace.  A  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  does  not  need  to  think 
In  terms  of  militarism  and  bluster.  It  needs  only  to  establish  its 
utter  sincerity  and  to  go  Its  own  way,  giving  and  seeking  no 
provocation. 

For  wars,  and  the  men  who  live  by  wars  and  for  wars,  have 
come  to  their  final  condemnation — even  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  is  fighting  or  preparing  to  fight.  International 
homicide  Is  a  ghastly  game,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  It  Is 
altogether  too  high.  Before  the  Issue  Is  decided  In  this  case, 
the  conflicting  nations  will  lose  perhaps  half  of  their  effective 
manhood;  and  lose  it,  not  for  the  establishment  of  any  new 
freedom  or  new  order  that  could  not  have  been  devised  by  five 
men  at  a  round  table,  but  because  the  militarists  who  have  led 
their  countries  Into  ruinous  hostilities  have  been  insensate  in 
their  folly. 

There  must  be  no  more  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Civilized 
nations  must  take  their  destinies  into  their  own  hands:  their 
worst  blunders  In  the  pursuit  of  even  chimerical  Ideals  could  not 
be  more  disastrous  than  the  sanguinary  achievements  of  the 
apostles  of  brute  force.  Let  us  put  away  childish  things,  and  rise 
to  higher  heights.  For  one  tithe  of  the  cost  of  the  Great  War, 
ordinary  crime  could  have  been  minimized,  unemployment  almost 
eliminated,  and  the  more  pressing  problems  of  civilization  per- 
manently solved.  The  selfishness  that  calls  Itself  patriotism,  the 
vainglory  that  masquerades  as  nationalism,  the  craving  for 
aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  others — how  tawdry  and  con- 
temptible they  seem  when  viewed  In  the  light  of  common  sense 
and  a  common  humanity  I  They  go  well  with  the  peacock  garish- 
ness  of  military  trappings,  with  plumes  and  helmets  and  the 
absurd  panoply  of  the  twentieth  century  savage.  But  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  too-patient  people  of  our  day  and  the  condi- 
tions of  our  day.  The  murdered  babies  of  Belgium  are  the  true 
index  of  the  glory  of  war. 

When  will  the  people  of  the  world  demand  peace  and  pro- 
hibit further  murder?  Do  they  not  even  yet  realize  that  the 
responsibility  lies  with  them — as  the  burden  of  payment  In  full 
will  lie  for  many  a  decade  upon  them  and  upon  their  children  I 
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Half  a  Million 

The  estimate  that  there  are  half  a  million  suffering  through 
unemployment  in  New  York  alone  is  probably  exaggerated:  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  are  grave  and  that  the  dis- 
tress this  winter  must  be  abnormal. 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  suggested  in  The  Forum  that  the 
United  States  should  set  a  memorable  example  by  allocating  for 
purposes  of  peace  a  thousand  million  dollars,  as  she  has  escaped 
the  necessity  of  spending  a  vastly  larger  sum  for  such  butchery 
as  Europe  is  now  engaged  in.  We  might  well  have  made  such 
an  effort,  for  once  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  expenditure 
would  have  been  productive  and  of  permanent  benefit;  the  moral 
effect  would  have  been  enormous;  and  the  apparent  sacrifices 
demanded  would  have  been  almost  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  crippling  exactions  of  war.  But  there  is  presumably 
a  glamour  about  war  credits  that  cannot  be  detected  in  other 
appropriations.  We  refuse  to  make  any  strenuous  attempt  to 
fight  disease  and  poverty,  though  a  unanimous  House  would 
have  voted  billions  for  the  decimation  of  the  nation,  the  razing 
of  cities,  and  the  paralysis  or  semi-paralysis  of  civilized  life. 
But  the  bugles  and  the  drums  must  have  precedence,  and  no 
really  great  effort  can  be  made,  it  seems,  except  for  purposes  of 
destruction. 

Our  contribution  to  Belgium  has  brought  forward  fine  per- 
sonal earnestness,  cooperation  and  generosity:  but  we  could  have 
done  larger  things,  for  ourselves  and  the  whole  world.  In  the 
meantime,  the  bread  lines  conserve  the  principle  of  charity  at 
home. 

Mr,  Osborne's  Experiment 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  people  who  are  eager  to  sneer  at 
any  effort  to  change  noxious  conditions,  and  Mr.  Osborne's  new 
regime  at  Sing  Sing  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  banal  re- 
marks. A  criminal,  we  are  told,  is  a  special  type  of  creature 
which  has  forfeited  all  claims  to  rational  consideration  and 
treatment :  its  most  appropriate  location  is  in  insanitary  cells  and 
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unwholesome  prison  workshops;  its  manifest  destiny  is  perpetual 
repression;  and  when  It  is  reluctantly  released  from  its  penal 
servitude,  its  speedy  return  Is  confidently  foretold. 

Society,  which  deliberately  manufactures  Its  criminals  and 
outcasts,  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  little  time  and  labor  in  the 
effort  to  turn  into  profitable  human  material  these  by-products 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Osborne's  methods  may  not  prove  com- 
pletely successful:  but  they  can  be  developed  and  changed,  if 
necessary.  Even  convicts  cannot  be  considered  unduly  pampered 
if  they  receive  treatment  almost  as  good  as  that  accorded  to  the 
wild  beasts  In  our  zoological  exhibitions. 

Public  Opinion 

"  The  Ideal  before  us  is  clear  enough — the  abolition  of  all 
war,  the  establishment  of  permanent  and  universal  peace." — 
F.  Herbert  Stead. 

*'  The  one  clear  testimony  of  the  plight  of  Europe  Is  that 
preparation  for  war  breeds  war." — The  Bellman. 

"  People  with  an  aroused  social  conscience  object  to  war  not 
merely  because  it  brings  with  it  so  much  agony  and  brutality, 
but  because  It  diverts  to  essentially  wasteful  purposes  the  product 
of  so  much  good  human  labor." — The  New  Republic. 

"  A  greater  and  a  more  powerful  force  than  any  military 
array  ...  is  the  outraged  opinion  of  an  enlightened  world." — 
Mr.  Disraeli  (in  i8yo). 

*'  Its  waste  in  blood.  Its  waste  in  human  protoplasm,  its  in- 
calculable waste  before  their  time  of  whole  generations  of  unborn 
sons  of  heroic  sires — that  waste,  unreckoned  and  prodigal,  can 
never  be  gathered  up  again.  The  weaklings  survive,  the  cowards 
escape,  the  physically  unfit  are  not  called,  the  morally  un- 
courageous  are  left  to  breed  after  their  kind  for  the  next  genera- 
tion."— Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

"  Armaments  which  have  stolen  the  money  that  might  have 
been  used  to  elevate  and  Improve  mankind  are  a  colossal  failure, 
as  we  who  believe  In  peace  have  always  known." — Professor 
JVilliam  Lyon  Phelps. 

"  Preparation  is  being  made  for  friendly  union  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,   and  ultimately  for  that  federation  of  the 
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world  to  which  prophets  have  been  long  looking  forward.'^ — • 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Street  Cleaning 

New  York  Is  still  waiting  for  some  approximation  to  decency 
in  Its  so-called  street-cleaning  methods.  The  Intentions  of  the 
Commissioner  are  no  doubt  excellent,  but  the  Improvements  that 
he  has  promised  have  been  delayed  altogether  too  long.  There 
are  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  of  course;  but  the  Depart- 
ment exists  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties.  It  should 
have  been  quite  possible  by  this  time  to  replace  the  abominable 
open  carts  by  closed  motor  conveyances  effectively  designed. 
Promises  that  a  commencement  will  be  made  sooner  or  later  are 
not  very  consoling  when  day  by  day  refuse  is  scattered  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  A  man  of  stronger  calibre  than  the  present 
Commissioner  Is  needed  if  the  Department  Is  not  to  be  wholly 
discredited. 

The  System 

Commissioner  Woods  was  probably  grateful  for  the  advice 
recently  tendered  to  him  to  run  his  Department  In  accordance 
with  the  views  of  certain  sections  of  the  force,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. Without  any  noticeable  hesitation,  he  has  taken  the 
consequences,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  alarming.  He  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  press  and  the  public,  and  of  the  self- 
respecting  members  of  the  police.  In  his  determination  not  to 
tolerate  veiled  or  open  insubordination.  The  force  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city,  and  though  the  System  would  gladly  resume 
control  and  restore  the  golden  days  of  its  benign  supremacy,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  to  contend  with  a  different  temper  and  with 
different  men  and  methods. 

The  Wisdom  of  Men 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Portugal,  Japan  and  Turkey  are  at  war:  Italy,  Rou- 
mania  and  Greece  are  expected  to  take  part  shortly. 

'^The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet:  they  break  forth 
into  singing.'* — Isaiah, 
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THE    WAR  AGAINST   WAR 
WiNTHROP  D.  Sheldon 

NO  thoughtful  student  of  history  will  question  the  fact, 
that  while  it  has  more  often  hindered,  war  some- 
times, as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  has  helped  world 
progress.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  in  the  least  the 
larger  truth,  that  war  is  radically  at  variance  with  the  character- 
istic ideals  of  civilization  in  education  and  literature,  art  and 
science,  religion  and  social  amelioration.  And  yet,  even  now, 
notwithstanding  this  sharp  antagonism,  war  is  apparently  as 
firmly  intrenched  as  ever  in  the  policies  and  practices  of  nations. 
Once  content  to  range  the  earth's  surface  only,  it  has  now  ex- 
tended its  operations  to  the  upper  air  and  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
It  has  drafted  into  service  all  the  manifold  resources  of  inven- 
tive genius,  so  that  now  the  machinery  of  warfare  has  attained  a 
perfection,  variety  and  destructiveness  utterly  astounding.  War 
and  its  partner,  militarism,  have  multiplied  financial  burdens, 
until  in  recent  years  the  nations  have  been  spending  more  than 
one-third  of  their  annual  revenues  upon  armaments ;  and  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  national  debts  incurred  in  former  wars  and 
totalling  nearly  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
Government  incomes  have  been  poured  every  year  into  the  insa- 
tiable maw  of  wars  past,  present  and  prospective. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  there  have  been 
six  wars,  including  that  now  in  progress.  First  came  the  Boer 
War  ( 1 899-1 902)  costing  Great  Britain  at  least  one  billion 
dollars  and  both  sides  almost  one  hundred  thousand  lives. 
Coincident  with  this  was  the  war  (i  899-1 902)  waged  by  the 
United  States,  to  enforce  the  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  Spain,  unable  to  deliver  the  goods,  gave  this 
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country  for  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  This  with 
the  Spanish  War,  of  which  it  was  the  sequel,  cost  the  United 
States  alone  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  money 
and  all  the  parties  concerned  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand 
lives.  Then  followed  (1904- 1905)  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
with  an  expenditure  of  money  amounting  to  two  and  one  quarter 
billions  and  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  lives.  In 
1911-12  occurred  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  costing  the 
former  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  with  a  loss  of  life 
numbering  many  thousands.  Hard  upon  the  heels  of  this  war 
of  conquest  came  the  Balkan  struggles  of  19 12-13,  whose  sav- 
ageries should  have  nauseated  the  civilized  world — if  anything 
could.  Hundreds  of  millions  were  spent  by  the  five  nations  in- 
volved and  at  least  a  third  of  a  million  lives  sacrificed,  while 
the  seeds  of  future  wars  were  sown  broadcast.  The  cost  of  all 
these  wars  totals  fully  one  million  lives  and  at  least  four  billions 
In  money,  besides  the  enormous  and  widespread  economic  dam- 
age, which  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars.  And  now  virtually 
all  Europe  Is  engaged  in  a  struggle  which  In  the  nations  In- 
volved, the  number  of  combatants,  the  enginery  of  warfare,  the 
treasure  expended,  the  loss  of  life,  the  desolation  wrought,  and 
In  Its  social  and  economic  effects  the  world  over,  will  far  eclipse 
any  war  that  history  tells  about.  Truly  a  most  dismal  and 
depressing  record  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  I 

All  this  has  happened  In  spite  of  the  Peace  Movement,  in 
spite  of  the  hundreds  of  peace  societies  that  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the  last  hundred  years,  in 
spite  of  the  thirty  International  Peace  Congresses  held  In  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  the  eighteen  Conferences  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
Peace  Bureaus  and  the  liberally  endowed  Foundations  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  movement,  and  In  spite  of  the  two  Peace 
Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  at  The  Hague. 

Does  this  recrudescence  of  war  and  militarism  discredit  the 
Peace  Movement  and  prove  Its  futility?  In  a  recent  book — 
America  and  the  World  War — we  find  this  sweeping  assertion : 
"  All  the  actions  of  the  ultra-pacifists  for  a  generation  past,  all 
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their  peace  congresses  and  peace  conventions  have  amounted 
to  precisely  and  exactly  nothing,  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace."  Like  many  other  statements  of  the  author,  who  by  tem- 
perament is  inclined  to  unqualified,  exaggerated  assertion,  this 
plausible  averment  will  be  accepted  at  the  Bank  of  Truth  only 
at  a  heavy  discount  from  its  face  value.  It  is  altogether  pre- 
mature to  dismiss  the  Peace  Movement  so  cavalierly.  Lack  of 
immediate  success  in  the  face  of  tremendous  obstacles  is  no 
discredit  to  a  movement  based  upon  righteousness  and  justice, 
and  reflecting  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  itself  and, 
therefore,  destined  ultimately  to  prevail.  A  generation  is  too 
short  to  effect  decisive  results.  Whatever  the  movement  may 
have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  has,  at  least,  done  much  to  educate 
and  quicken  public  opinion,  at  whose  bar  the  beUIgerents  have 
felt  obliged,  as  never  before,  to  justify  themselves.  And  this 
same  sensitized  public  opinion  will,  at  the  end,  hold  those  who 
precipitated  the  conflict  to  a  rigid  accounting. 

It  is  true  that  this  organized  agitation  has  made  little  Im- 
pression upon  those  who  have  In  their  hands  the  issue  of  peace 
or  war.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  yet  the  number 
of  those  positively  enlisted  in  the  Peace  Movement  is  compara- 
tively insignificant;  and  few  or  none  of  them  are  in  a  position 
to  have  any  direct  Influence  In  shaping  policies  of  state.  The 
war  lords  of  Europe  and  the  militaristic  school  of  statesmen 
regard  them  as  well-meaning,  unpractical  and  quite  harmless 
theorists,  who  may  be  permitted  to  meet  and  talk  and  resolve, 
but  whose  talk  and  resolves  count  for  little  or  nothing  In  the 
face  of  what  these  war  lords  and  statesmen  falsely  call  the 
inexorable  necessities  of  national  ambitions,  racial  antagonisms 
and  commercial  rivalries. 

Opinions  even  more  denunciatory  concerning  those  active 
in  the  Peace  Movement  are  expressed  here  in  America.  For 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  anti-slavery  men  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  had  to  meet  misrepresentation  and 
detraction.  So  now  the  outspoken  opponents  of  war  and  mili- 
tarism are  stigmatized,  even  in  influential  quarters,  as  "  Little 
Americans,"  "  unpatriotic  "  and  "  peace-at-any-prlce  "  men.  One 
of  our  most  strenuous  apostles  of  military  and  naval  expansion 
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has  repeatedly  attacked  them  as  "  the  hysterical  sentimentalists 
of  peace,"  as  ''  exalting  unrighteous  peace  as  better  than  right- 
eous war,"  as  "  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  universal 
peace  by  some  cheap,  patent  panacea,"  as  *'  amiable,  fatuous 
persons,  who  pass  resolutions  demanding  universal  arbitration 
for  everything  and  the  disarmament  of  the  free,  civilized  Pow- 
ers; or  else  write  well-meaning,  solemn  little  books,  or  pam- 
phlets, or  editorials,  or  articles  in  magazines  or  newspapers,  to 
show  that  it  is  an  '  illusion*  to  believe  that  war  ever  pays,  be- 
cause it  is  expensive."  "  They  are  not  all  timid  men,"  he  con- 
tinues, "but  are  usually  men  of  soft  life;  and  they  rarely  possess 
a  high  sense  of  honor  or  a  keen  patriotism;  but  if  trouble 
comes,  they  will  stay  at  home  in  safety  and  leave  brave  men  to 
pay  in  blood  and  honest  men  to  pay  in  shame  for  their  folly." 
"  There  is  no  more  utterly  useless  and  often  utterly  mischievous 
citizen  than  the  peace-at-any-price,  universal  arbitration  type  of 
being." 

One  reads  this  hysterical  diatribe  with  mingled  feelings  of 
amusement  over  its  unconscious  humor  and  of  surprise,  that 
any  person  professing  to  be  a  serious  student  of  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  of  our  time — the  question  of  peace  versus  war 
— should  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  such  aspersions  upon  men 
who  are  conscientiously  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem, — 
men,  every  whit  as  thoughtful,  as  high-minded,  as  honorable,  as 
self-sacrificing,  as  patriotic,  as  any  of  their  critics  and  defamers. 
When — as  sooner  or  later  it  will — war  meets  the  fate  of  slavery 
(a  fellow  relic  of  barbarism)  those  who  now  defend  it  and 
clamor  for  armaments  and  scoff  at  and  denounce  pacifism  and 
the  pacifists,  will  be  assigned  their  appropriate  place,  by  the 
side  of  the  champions  of  slavery,  as  the  discredited  partisans 
of  a  system  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

That  the  Peace  Movement  has  thus  far  effected  so  little 
for  the  suppression  of  war  and  militarism  is  neither  surprising 
nor  discouraging.  As  a  movement  it  is  still  in  Its  infancy,  while 
the  institution  which  it  is  combatting  has  existed  time  out  of 
mind.  War  will  die  hard,  so  deeply  Is  it  ingrained  in  human 
nature,  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  policies  of  nations.  But  die 
it  will,  perhaps  at  the  last,  like  slavery,  by  its  own  hand.    The 
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special  agencies  working  for  peace  have  made  an  important  and 
encouraging  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning.  As  yet  they  have 
only  scratched  the  surface ;  not  yet  have  they  ploughed  into  the 
deep  subsoil;  they  have  not  yet  profoundly  stirred  the  conscience 
of  universal  humanity.  If  war  is  to  be  ended,  there  are  certain 
unused  forces  that  must  be  organized  and  brought  into  action, 
forces  which  hitherto  have  taken  no  united,  concerted  part  in  a 
nation-wide,  world-wide  campaign  against  war  and  militarism. 

First,  there  is  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  millions  of 
officials  and  a  membership  of  hundreds  of  millions,  and  with  its 
elaborate  organizations  throughout  Europe  and  America.  What 
a  tremendous  power  here,  if  enlisted  as  a  body  in  the  service 
of  any  great  cause  I  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  the  last  nineteen  centuries — remarkable,  because  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity 
— is  the  failure  of  the  Christian  Church,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
its  constituent  parts,  to  take  a  firm  and  effective  stand  in  the 
war  against  war.  As  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  Church  should  have  been  war's  most  active  and 
determined  foe.  If  it  had  been,  war  in  so-called  Christian 
countries  would  have  received  its  death  sentence.  Sometimes 
it  has  countenanced  war  as  a  means  to  propagate  the  ''  Faith  "; 
and  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  observes:  "  The  wars  of  religion  have 
been  among  the  most  ferocious  mankind  has  waged."  The 
close  union  of  Church  and  State  throughout  Europe  has  given 
the  former  ample  opportunity  to  influence  the  State.  In  mediaeval 
times  the  State  was  primarily  a  clerical,  not  a  political,  institu- 
tion. The  Church  had  absolute  power  over  the  State.  But 
one  would  have  to  search  long  and  diligently  to  find  an  instance 
where  the  Church  has  used  its  opportunity  and  power  for  the 
prevention  of  war.  Its  alliance  with  the  State  has  made  it  respon- 
sible— at  least  in  part — for  the  wars  which  have  distressed  the 
civilized  world  for  centuries  past.  Governments  have  sought, 
with  quite  too  much  success,  the  favor  of  the  Church  for  their 
war  policies.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  which,  by  the 
way,  "  has  been  condemned  by  the  mature  judgment  of  all  sub- 
sequent commentators,"  John  Bright  charged  the  Ministry  with 
"  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Church  and  thus  attempt- 
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ing  to  obtain  the  concurrence  and  sympathy  of  the  religious 
public  for  their  wicked  policy." 

In  any  of  the  more  than  thirty  wars — at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  wars  of  conquest  and  aggression — waged  by  Russia  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  has  the  Greek  Church  ever  thrown  its 
influence  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  peace?  The  present  con- 
flict in  Europe  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  late  Roman  Pontiff  that  not  improbably  it  hastened  his 
death.  But  suppose  that  in  all  the  Christian  centuries  the  Popes 
and  their  constituency  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops  and 
clergy  and  millions  on  millions  of  the  laity,  all  associated  to- 
gether in  powerful  State  Churches,  had  taken  their  stand  for  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  nations,  for  international  justice  and 
good-will,  and  against  the  spirit  of  war  and  the  madness  of 
militarism,  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  many  a  war,  includ- 
ing the  present,  would  have  been  averted? 

Protestantism  everywhere  has  been  hardly  less  inactive.  Only 
recently  have  the  Protestant  Churches  been  awakening  from  their 
apathy.  From  the  time  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn,  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  borne  consistent,  emphatic  and  unani- 
mous testimony  for  peace  and  against  war.  Can  this  be  said  of 
any  other  denomination  of  Christians?  How  few  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  Peace  Movement!  Many  look  upon 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  as  a  purely  political  problem,  with 
which  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do;  while  some  boldly  justify 
war,  as  did  a  certain  bishop  not  long  ago  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  his  Church,  when  resolutions  were  under  discussion 
indorsing  international  arbitration.  "  Without  war,"  said  he, 
*'  a  nation  would  degenerate,  would  become  effeminate  morally 
and  physically.  One  of  our  names  for  God  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
and  the  inspired  Scriptures  tell  us  how  the  Lord  of  Hosts  led 
his  people  to  battle.  The  profession  of  a  Christian  is  that  of 
a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  Christ."  Would  the  good 
bishop  have  the  soldier  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  omit  from  the 
roster  of  his  foes  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  have  afflicted 
mankind?  Does  he  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  he 
now  on  earth,  would  be  neutral  and  indifferent  in  the  war  against 
war?    Some  even  defend  war  on  the  ground  that  the  Almighty 
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himself  has  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  things  and  with- 
out it  the  heroic  quality  in  man  would  become  atrophied  for 
lack  of  opportunity. 

How  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  slavery  I  A  few 
boldly  championed  the  right  of  the  slave  to  his  freedom;  others 
defended  slavery  as  a  divine  and  beneficent  institution,  quoting 
Scripture  to  support  their  contention;  while  the  majority  frowned 
upon  all  agitation,  or  kept  silence,  apparently  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce against  it,  or  regarding  it  as  no  concern  of  theirs.  At 
last  the  sword  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which  Christianity  might 
and  should  have  untied  without  the  intervention  of  arms. 

The  world  has  had  to  wait  nineteen  hundred  years  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  for  its  first  International  Church  Peace  Con- 
ference, appointed  to  meet  at  Constance,  Switzerland,  on  August 
2,  1 9 14.  At  that  very  moment,  in  grim  sarcasm,  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  mobilizing  their  armies  for  the  most  terrible 
conflict  of  all  the  ages  and  invoking  the  blessing  of  High  Heaven. 
As  was  the  case  with  slavery,  has  the  failure  of  Christianity 
to  extirpate  war  left  that  result  to  be  accomplished  by  the  cata- 
clysmic struggle  now  in  progress? 

In  explanation  or  defence  of  this  failure,  it  has  been  urged 
that  "  the  Christian  religion  is  an  individualistic  religion  and  has 
never  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  political  and  social 
conditions."  Is  not  this  a  very  narrow  conception  of  the  scope 
of  Christianity,  as  if  the  renewal  of  the  individual  and  the  re- 
newal of  society  did  not  belong  together,  to  go  forward  hand  in 
hand?  Primarily  it  may  be  individualistic;  at  the  same  time  its 
province  is  coextensive  with  all  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Nothing  human  {humani  nihil)  is 
foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  influence.  The  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men — that  subHme  ideal  of  the 
Christian  dispensation — means  social,  as  well  as  personal, 
regeneration.  That  the  war  spirit  is  still  as  rampant  as  ever 
is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  inherent  power  in  Christianity  to  dispel 
it,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  apply  this  power.  The 
truth  is — and  it  may  as  well  be  squarely  faced — Christianity, 
while  it  has  regenerated  not  a  few  individuals,  has  not  yet  re- 
generated nations;  it  has  not  yet  exorcised  the  spirit  of  jealousy, 
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suspicion  and  revenge,  of  selfish  greed  and  unholy  ambition,  of 
disregard  for  solemn  treaty  obligations,  of  wanton  aggression 
and  militant  imperialism,  which  have  been  the  primary  causes 
of  war.  And  why  not?  Because  the  Church  has  never  mar- 
shalled its  forces  for  a  united  and  aggressive  assault  upon  these 
causes,  and  because  so  many  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Christianity  in  high  places  and  low  have  proved  false  to  its 
principles  and  ideals. 

Virtually  unused  hitherto,  this  mighty  force  should  now  be 
mobilized  for  a  crusade  against  war.  Of  happy  augury  is  the 
Church  Peace  Union  recently  endowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  religious  forces  of  every 
name  and  nation  in  this  preeminently  Christian  cause.  As  the 
American  delegates  to  the  first  International  Conference  of  the 
Church  Peace  Union  said  in  their  London  declaration  of  August 
5,  1 9 14:  "  The  time  for  men  to  prevent  war  is  not  when  events 
are  culminating,  but  far,  far  back,  at  the  springs  of  human 
conduct,  individual,  national  and  international.'* 

The  abolition  of  war  is  a  question  of  vital  moment  to  woman- 
hood. War  is  cruelty  for  man;  for  woman  it  is  the  refinement 
of  cruelty.  This  thought  was  uppermost  in  General  Sherman's 
mind,  when  he  summed  up  the  horrors  of  war  in  language  none 
too  emphatic  to  unmask  its  true  character.  Though  only  half 
of  the  human  race,  women  have  borne  with  amazing  fortitude, 
and  quiet,  uncomplaining  endurance,  more  than  half  of  war's 
heaviest  burdens  and  most  poignant  sufferings  and  sorrows. 
And  yet  nowhere  have  the  women  of  any  nation  risen  up  in 
united  protest  against  it.  Here  and  there  a  few  like  the  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Suttner  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  have  spared  neither 
voice  nor  pen  in  denouncing  war  and  calling  upon  the  nations  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  In  every  civilized  nation  women  have 
been  organizing  more  and  more  for  the  advancement  and  con- 
servation of  their  own  interests  and  those  of  society  at  large. 
These  organizations  should  be  made  effective  agencies  in  the 
war  against  war.  Woman  suffrage  would  justify  itself,  if  It 
succeeded  In  rallying  the  forces  of  womanhood  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Here  Is  a  power  whose  potency  has  never 
been  put  to  the  test.    The  Peace  Movement  should  address  its 
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appeal  to  universal  womanhood;  not  only  to  women  of  intellect 
and  education,  but  also  to  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
everywhere.  Women  united  for  peace  and  good-will  through- 
out the  world  would  be  an  irresistible  influence. 

The  interests  of  the  working  people  of  all  countries  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Time  out  of  mind 
the  working  classes  have  borne  the  brunt  of  battle.  They  have 
furnished  the  food  for  w^hatever  implements  of  destruction  have 
chanced  to  be  in  vogue.  They  are  allowed  no  voice;  to  the 
front  they  must  go,  to  be  mowed  down  by  the  most  destructive 
weapons  ingenuity  can  devise;  and  with  no  more  comprehension 
of  the  issues  at  stake  than  Robert  Southey's  "  Old  Caspar  "  of 
Blenheim,  who  when  Peterkin  and  little  Wilhelmine  insisted  upon 
knowing  "  what  'twas  all  about "  and  "  what  they  killed  each 
other  for  "?  could  only  answer: 

"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell; 
But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

As  Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh  discourses  in  Sartor  Resar- 
tus:  ''Straightway  the  word  'Fire!'  is  given,  and  they  blow  the 
souls  out  of  one  another,  and  in  place  of  brisk,  useful  craftsmen 
the  world  has  dead  carcasses,  which  it  must  bury  and  anew  shed 
tears  for.  Had  these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not 
the  smallest.  They  lived  far  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest 
strangers.  Nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe  there  was  even  uncon- 
sciously, by  commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them. 
How  then?  Simpleton  I  Their  governors  had  fallen  out  and, 
instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these 
poor  blockheads  shoot.  What  devilry  soever  the  kings  do,  the 
Greeks  (the  toilers)  must  pay  the  piper." 

Why  the  workers  of  the  world  have  so  long  and  so  tamely 
submitted,  with  never  a  protest,  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that 
baffle  explanation.  But  the  workingman  is  just  beginning  to 
awake  from  this  stupid  acquiescence.  The  feeling  is  slowly  com- 
ing over  him  that  he  has  been  victimized  long  enough  by  the  arbi- 
ters of  war.  He  is  beginning  to  get  an  inkhng  of  his  own  power 
and  opportunity,  in  the  complex  organization  of  modern  civihza- 
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tion,  to  turn  topsy-turvy  the  best  laid  schemes  of  the  war  lords 
and  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  militarists. 

One  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Socialism  is  "Down  with 
War!"  To  this  end  it  seeks  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  working  people  of  different  nations.  It  would 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  international  brotherhood  and  bring  the 
common  people — men  and  women — of  all  nations  to  see  eye  to 
eye  and  take  united  action  upon  those  questions  which  intimately 
concern  their  interests.  Socialism  stands  for  the  adjustment  of 
international  difficulties  by  peaceful  means,  and  against  the  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism  which  are  the  curse  of  our  time.  So 
opposed  are  they  to  war,  that  many  Socialists,  perhaps  a  major- 
ity, favor  such  extreme  measures  as  refusal  to  serve,  or  even 
revolution,  when  war  is  imminent.  In  order  to  paralyze  Govern- 
ments, they  would  order  a  general  strike  of  the  workers  on  rail- 
ways, in  the  metal  trades  and  other  industries  essential  to  its  pros- 
ecution. But  the  working  classes  are  far  from  being  sufficiently 
aroused  and  organized  to  wield  such  a  weapon  with  the  prompt- 
ness and  unanimity  necessary  to  success.  As  yet,  organized  So- 
cialism is  hardly  numerous  enough  to  exert  any  decisive  influence 
for  the  prevention  of  war.  It  has  not  been  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  intense  nationalism,  to  which  the  militarists  appeal  so  artfully, 
or  to  defy  the  repressive  measures  of  arbitrary  power.  In  Ger- 
many the  Social  Democrats  number  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  voters,  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  more  than  one  hundred 
deputies,  a  much  smaller  representation  relatively  than  the  size 
of  the  party  should  command.  For  the  most  part,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, they  have  consistently  opposed  aggressive  war  and  mil- 
itary appropriations,  other  than  for  the  national  defence.  In  the 
Republic  of  France,  where  the  Government  is  responsive  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  there  are  large  and  active  Socialist  and  other 
"groups"  of  varying  shades  and  degrees  of  radicalism,  with  a 
membership  of  several  hundreds  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of 
whom  the  late  Jean  Jaures  was  the  most  distinguished  and  power- 
ful leader.  On  several  occasions  this  element  has  demonstrated 
its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  masses  in  any  cause 
which  especially  concerns  their  welfare.  In  other  countries,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Italy,  Socialism  has  not  yet  secured  a  sufficient  fol- 
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lowing  to  have  any  appreciable  influence  upon  national  policies. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  more  radical  proposals  of 
their  anti-war  programme,  the  Socialists  have  taken  hold  of  the 
problem  at  the  right  end,  namely,  the  enlistment  of  the  workers 
of  the  world  in  the  war  against  war.  The  Peace  Movement 
should  avail  itself  of  the  great  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
working  classes  of  all  nations,  their  community  of  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace.  Hitherto  the  methods  of  the 
peace  propaganda  have  been,  perhaps,  too  academic.  Peace 
organizations  have  confined  their  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  and  professional  classes.  A  campaign  of  education 
is  needed  among  the  working  people  of  the  world.  The  day  is 
not  far  off  when  this  powerful  force,  hitherto  unused,  will  align 
itself  everywhere  for  the  extinction  of  war.  At  their  annual 
convention  held  in  November,  19 14,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  representing  a  constituency  of  several  millions,  adopted  a 
resolution  to  convene  a  general  labor  congress  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  peace  conferences  that  will  follow,  when  the 
present  war  has  been  fought  to  a  finish.  Such  a  congress,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  toiling  masses  of  all  nations, 
should  make  the  influence  of  Labor  effective  for  permanent  peace 
and  the  restriction  of  armaments  to  the  simple  needs  of  an  inter- 
national police. 

For  obvious  reasons,  modern  warfare  has  become  more  and 
more  costly.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  the  Powers  involved  in  the  present  European  war  will 
amount  in  one  year  to  fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  a  not  unreason- 
able figure.  Militarism  and  war  have  found  their  strongest  bul- 
wark among  the  money  bags.  No  nation  can  finance  a  great  war 
without  calling  upon  the  moneyed  interests  for  help.  The  enor- 
mous national  debts  accumulated  from  past  wars  represent  for 
the  most  part  money  loaned  by  the  great  banking  houses  of  the 
world.  Let  these  refuse  to  lend  or  to  float  loans  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  great  wars  would  become  impossible.  It  is  stated  on 
what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  that  In  1905,  when  Germany 
was  on  the  point  of  mobilizing  against  France  In  the  quarrel  over 
Morocco,  the  financial  powers  of  Paris  and  London  interposed 
and  the  affair  was  temporarily  adjusted.     And  again,  at  the  re- 
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currence  of  the  Moroccan  crisis  in  191 1,  the  bankers  of  Paris, 
London  and  New  York  called  their  German  loans  and  further 
declined  to  lend  for  war  purposes.  Unable  to  command  the 
necessary  funds,  Germany  had  to  postpone  war  until  a  more  con- 
venient season.  This  chapter  of  recent  history  indicates  the  sig- 
nificant role  which  the  financial  powers  of  the  world  can  and 
should  play  in  the  service  of  world  peace.  Loans  for  war  pur- 
poses, including  vast  armaments,  may  bring  in  large  returns;  but 
in  the  end,  through  the  widespread  economic  damage  of  war,  the 
financial  and  business  interests  of  the  world  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
toll  of  loss,  that  far  more  than  balances  any  temporary  gain. 
War  squanders  national  wealth,  paralyzes  industry,  disorganizes 
trade,  and,  if  on  a  large  scale,  administers  an  earthquake  shock 
to  the  entire  financial  fabric  of  the  civilized  world.  Is  it  not  high 
time  for  the  business  forces  of  the  world  to  unite  in  demanding 
that  international  disagreements  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  arbi- 
tration? Hitherto  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  used  their  power  to 
restrain  the  war  policies  of  nations,  or  to  check  the  craze  for 
enormous  armaments.  Why  should  they  allow  the  peace  to  be 
disturbed  and  the  machinery  of  the  world's  work  to  be  put  out 
of  gear  at  the  will  or  ambition  of  some  "  divine-right  "  autocrat, 
some  "  blood-and-iron  "  statesman,  or  the  professional  militar- 
ists? Let  business  men  and  financiers  everywhere  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  peace  and  against  militarism,  and  the  recurrence 
of  war,  at  least  between  civilized  nations,  would  be  made  impos- 
sible. 

Through  the  media  of  history  and  geography,  school  educa- 
tion everywhere  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  forward  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ethical  function  of  the 
school  to  cultivate  intelligent,  rational  ideas  concerning  war  and 
peace  and  the  interrelations  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  No- 
where has  any  systematic  use  been  made  of  education  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  school  has  not  directly  encouraged,  it  has  done 
very  little  to  counteract,  the  narrow,  prejudiced,  conceited,  chau- 
vinistic type  of  patriotism,  so  common  in  all  countries.  Many  an 
American  has  never  recovered  from  the  Anglophobia  he  imbibed 
from  history  as  taught  in  his  school  days. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  announced  the 
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fundamental  principle  of  international  comity — a  new  principle 
it  was  then — that  God  *'made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to 
dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  that  '*  all  " — nations 
as  well  as  individuals — "  are  members  one  of  another."  This 
meant  opportunity  for  each  to  develop  freely  and  naturally, 
mutual  respect  and  good-will,  recognition  by  all  of  the  rights  of 
each,  international  justice  and  peace,  friendly  cooperation  and 
generous  rivalry.  In  a  word,  it  meant  the  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions. It  is  this  conception  of  the  nations  as  a  great  community 
or  fellowship,  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  interest  and 
appreciation,  that  education  should  seek  to  realize.  It  should 
so  interpret  history  and  geography  as  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  national  character,  ideals  and  achievements. 
The  nations  need  only  to  know  one  another  better,  to  appreciate 
and  esteem  each  other  more.  The  atmosphere  of  mutual  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  war  and 
militarism,  would  then  disappear,  and  disagreements  would  be 
settled  amicably. 

In  these  days,  when  all  the  world  is  our  neighbor  as  never 
before,  men  are  not  only  citizens,  each  of  his  own  country,  but  in 
an  important  sense  citizens  also  of  the  world.  Education  should 
educate  for  world,  as  well  as  for  national,  citizenship.  The  true 
world  citizen  will  not  love  his  own  country  less — he  will  love  it 
more;  but  he  will  acquaint  himself  with  other  peoples  and  try  to 
comprehend  them  and  appreciate  the  fine  qualities  inherent  in 
every  nationality. 

Education  should  take  its  stand  for  the  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions, for  the  Golden  Rule  in  international  relations,  for  fair  deal- 
ing and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  disputes  that  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  for  national  self-control  in  times  of  international  friction.  It 
should  make  plain  the  true  character  of  war  and  the  reasons, 
moral  and  economic,  for  its  abolition,  and  should  insist  that  war 
ought  never  to  be  undertaken,  except  for  reasons  that  will  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  approve  themselves  to  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  The  school  should  also  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the 
victories  and  victors  of  peace,  her  examples  of  civic  virtue,  hero- 
ism and  achievement,  too  long  overshadowed  in  the  popular  mind 
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by  the  heroes  and  heroisms  of  the  battlefield.  Working  along 
these  lines,  education  would  be  a  most  effective  ally  in  the  war 
against  war. 

An  English  historian  of  "  The  Modern  World"  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  makes  the  somewhat  cryptic  assertion  that  "  No 
war  is  inevitable."  This  is  true  in  the  sense  (probably  intended 
by  the  author)  that  every  international  dispute  is  in  itself  sus- 
ceptible of  honorable  adjustment  by  negotiation  or  arbitration, 
without  recourse  to  arms.  "  Wars,"  he  affirms,  "  are  brought 
about  partly  by  national  passions  and  partly  by  the  ambitions  and 
follies  of  statesmen,  who  for  their  own  purposes  fan  a  spark  into 
a  flame  and  excite  feelings  of  enmity  and  rivalry  between  com- 
munities— passions  which  soon  pass  beyond  their  control."  If  in 
any  instance  war  seems  inevitable,  it  is  made  so  by  the  perversity, 
the  arrogant  obstinacy  of  one  party  or  the  other  in  refusing  to 
allow  time  for  negotiation.  It  becomes  inevitable,  when  one 
nation  is  wantonly  attacked  by  another,  or  when  demands  so 
unreasonable,  exorbitant  and  peremptory  are  insisted  upon,  that 
no  self-respecting  people,  jealous  of  its  rights  and  autonomy,  can 
entertain  them  for  a  moment.  The  imbroglio  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  was  in  itself  amenable  to  diplomatic  settlement.  But 
the  ultimatum  of  the  former  left  no  opportunity  for  parleying. 
Then  followed,  with  reckless  abandon,  the  ultimatums  of  Ger- 
many to  Russia  and  Belgium  and,  virtually,  to  France  and  Eng- 
land. Negotiation,  ipso  facto,  was  precluded,  and  war  became 
inevitable.  History  abounds  in  international  controversies  which 
eventuated  in  war,  not  because  they  were  incapable  of  a  peaceful 
solution  honorable  to  both  nations,  but  because  one  or  the  other 
would  not  listen  to  reason  or  justice,  and  thus  made  war  unavoid- 
able. 

Under  conditions  as  they  have  been  and  are  to-day — condi- 
tions of  mutual  misunderstanding,  suspicion  and  distrust,  of  racial 
antipathies,  of  passions  easily  played  upon  by  the  unscrupulous, 
of  infatuation  for  prodigious  armaments,  of  national  policies 
largely  controlled  by  the  military  caste  and  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciple that  might  makes  right,  and  of  inordinate  ambition  for 
world-power  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained 
— under  such  conditions  wars  will  be  certain  to  occur.    But  when 
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the  unused  moral  forces  of  the  world  are  lined  up  in  full  strength 
side  by  side  in  the  war  against  war,  the  conditions  and  influences 
which  in  the  past  have  made  wars  inevitable  will  cease  to  operate. 
A  better  understanding  between  nations  will  be  established; 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  will  take  the  place  of  suspicion;  a 
sense  of  their  community  of  interests  will  dissipate  racial  hatreds; 
self-control  will  hold  passion  in  check;  nations  will  cease  to  waste 
their  resources  upon  huge  armaments  and  will  seek  world-influ- 
ence, world-power  through  the  operation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
forces.  Patriotism  will  then  be  no  blind  passion  rushing  whole 
peoples  into  war  regardless  of  the  real  merits  of  the  quarrel.  Its 
motto  will  be  the  fine  sentiment  of  that  distinguished  German- 
American,  Carl  Schurz:  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong;  when 
right,  to  keep  her  right;  when  wrong,  to  put  her  right." 

"  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war  "  has  long  been  the  favor- 
ite slogan  of  the  militarists,  which  they  have  dinned  in  the  ears 
of  the  world,  until  it  has  been  deceived  into  adopting  a  policy  that 
for  years  has  kept  Europe  in  a  nightmare  of  apprehension,  result- 
ing at  last  in  a  war  of  continental  proportions.  "  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  peace'^  should  be  the  watchword  of  all  the  moral 
forces  of  civilization — the  churches,  the  school  and  college,  the 
womanhood  of  the  world,  the  working  classes,  and  the  business 
and  financial  interests  of  all  nations. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  at  The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
of  1907,  the  French  Interparliamentary  Arbitration  Group  pre- 
sented M.  Leon  Bourgeois  with  a  bronze  statue  by  Rodin,  sym- 
bolizing "  The  Awakening  of  Humanity."  Reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  conference,  M.  Bourgeois  said,  in  accepting  the  gift: 
"  Let  the  sceptics  laugh;  but  we  who  labored  at  The  Hague  as 
faithful  servitors  of  justice  can  bear  testimony  that  we  heard  in 
the  Hall  of  Knights  the  whisperings  of  the  Universal  Conscience, 
the  first  slow  but  regular  and  distinct  beatings  of  the  Heart  of 
Humanity."  It  remains  for  the  moral  forces  of  the  world — hith- 
erto so  little  used — to  swell  into  trumpet  tones  these  whisperings 
of  the  Universal  Conscience  and  move  the  great  Heart  of 
Humanity  to  beat  fast  and  strong  for  peace  and  good-will  among 
men  and  nations. 
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Elmer  Davis 

"X^  TAS  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?" 

^^  Such  was  the  question  asked  by  Ernst  Moritz 

Arndt  in  the  days  when  the  German  states  were  all 
allied  with  or  subjected  to  Napoleon;  and  after  research  he 
answered  it  with  the  declaration  that 

"  So  wcit  die  Deutsche  Zunge  klingt, 
Und  Gott  im  Himmel  Lieder  singt, 
Das  soil  es  sefn !  " 

Which  in  a  time  when  the  world  knew  not  Milwaukee  and 
Sao  Paulo  was  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  definition. 

But  the  question  was  recalled  to  me  last  week  when  I  per- 
ceived a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  born  and  brought  up  in  Cin- 
cinnati, whose  parents  were  born  and  brought  up  in  Cincinnati, 
wearing  an  iron  ring  with  the  date  "  1914  '*  and  the  inscription: 

"  Dem  alten  Vaterland 
Die  Treue  zu  beweisen, 
Gab  ich  in  schwerer  zeit 
Ihm  Gold  fuer  dieses  Eisen." 

And  thereupon  I  asked  my  soul,  "What  is  the  German-Ameri- 
can's Fatherland?"  For  since,  the  first  day  of  August  the  Ger- 
man-Americans have  stood  together  with  a  marvellous  single- 
heartedness.  Almost  have  they  been  more  German  than  the 
Kaiser;  certainly,  in  their  apologias  for  the  Belgian  affair,  many 
of  them  have  been  more  German  than  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
who  candidly  explained  that  '*  WIr  muessen  uns  einen  Weg  durch- 
hauen."  So  nobly  have  they  supported  the  German  cause.  Indeed, 
that  outsiders  have  sometimes  observed,  ill-naturedly  enough, 
that  these  States  seemed  to  them  little  more  than  a  step-father- 
land; and  it  was  to  refute  this  slander,  no  less  than  to  explain 
the  iron  ring,  that  I  commenced  my  inquiry. 

For,  though  my  name  belies  me,  I  am  a  German-American; 
but  I  am  a  German  American,  and  not  one  of  those  whom  the 
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forthright  Bernhardi  calls  the  American  Germans.  Moreover, 
I  am  neutral;  and  not  with  the  pallid  neutrality  of  him  who  cares 
not,  so  long  as  his  own  interests  are  safe,  or  the  dolorous  neu- 
trality of  him  who  can  see  nothing  but  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  the  whole  insane  turmoil;  but  neutral  with  the  bitter, 
the  soul-searing  neutrality  of  the  man  whose  reason  tells  him 
one  thing  while  his  emotions  cry  out  the  other.  Through  all 
the  tangle  of  plots  and  counterplots,  conflicting  national  aspira- 
tions and  interests,  I  think  I  can  see  a  heavy  majority  of  valid 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Allies;  and  yet  I  feel  no  joy  over 
their  successes.  I  love  Paris,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  any  Ameri- 
can— which  is  to  say,  a  little  more,  perhaps,  than  any  French- 
man; yet  when  von  Kluck  swept  on  from  Mons  to  Lille,  and  St. 
Quentin,  and  Compiegne,  and  Senlis,  my  blood  boiled  up  and 
sang.  Tannenberg  and  Coronel  were  to  me  personal  triumphs; 
though  T  knew,  all  the  time,  that  my  enthusiasm  must  be  repented 
in  the  chill,  grey  and  logical  dawn  of  the  morning  after.  My 
reason,  to  be  sure,  might  by  this  time  have  overcome  its  antago- 
nist were  it  not  for  the  vaporings  of  certain  English — and  earlier 
in  the  war  certain  Belgian — war  correspondents,  and  the  vin- 
dictive remarks  of  a  few — providentially  only  a  minority — of 
England's  apologists;  but  I  hold  that  if  they  would  but  keep 
silence  their  case  would  speak  for  itself,  and  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  the  world  over.  In  all  of  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  am 
anathema  to  my  kinsmen,  the  German-Americans,  who  stand  up 
manfully  for  the  Fatherland. 

So  I  am  driven  to  try  to  prove  that  it  is  not  their  Fatherland, 
nor  mine,  but  akin  to  us  only  by  a  certain  collateral  relationship. 
First,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  there  seems  no  convincing 
reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  practically  all  the  German- 
Americans  to  the  United  States.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  their 
great  stronghold,  the  Middle  West,  where  they  have  now  been 
settled  some  six  decades,  and  have  waxed  fat  and  prospered. 
Many  of  the  New  York  Germans  are  of  a  later  vintage,  and 
almost  all  of  them,  being  New  Yorkers,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  European  thought.  But  in 
the  Middle  West  at  least  there  could  hardly  be  found  a  German- 
American  who  would  not  say  Amen  to  the  solemn  declaration 
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of  the  New  Yorker,  Herman  Ridder,  that  should  the  day  come 
when  the  Germans  in  America  must  decide  between  their  old  and 
their  new  home,  they  would  to  a  man  be  loyal  to  the  country  in 
which  they  now  live. 

And  yet,  since  there  has  been  as  yet  no  German-American 
Joshua  to  bid  them  choose  this  day  whom  they  will  serve,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  most  of  them,  following  the  hasty  counsel  of 
the  heart  rather  than  the  unwelcome  advice  of  the  head,  should 
have  rushed  headlong  into  the  uncompromising  defence  of  a 
thing  alien  to  them,  which  they  do  not  understand — a  thing  ob- 
scured and  indeed  transmuted  by  their  own  idealism.  For  the 
Fatherland  for  which  the  German-American  hurrahs  and  argues 
and  spends  his  money  and  his  prayers  is  a  No  Man's  Land,  a 
Utopia,  existent  only  in  his  own  fantastic  dreams. 

We  have  heard  much,  in  these  recent  months,  of  the  land  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller — anon  proudly  spoken,  anon  with  derision. 
The  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  of  Stein  and  Scharn- 
horst  and  Koerner  and  Marshal  Vorwaerts,  might  perhaps  be 
called  the  grandfather  of  the  Germany  of  to-day — a  fine  old  man, 
hardly  aware  of  the  great  inheritance  that  might  be  his;  an  old 
man  of  wonderful  capacity  which  was  but  badly  developed. 

Now  this  ancient  had  two  sons;  whereof  the  one,  a  liberal, 
dreamed  of  improving  himself  and  fulfilling  certain  ideals  of 
the  spirit,  the  while  the  other,  harder  and  more  practical,  be- 
thought him  how  he  might  redeem  the  lost  inheritance  of  the 
house.  It  came  to  a  strife  between  them;  and  the  practical  son 
prevailing,  the  other  was  left  to  wander  in  strange  lands  and 
in  time  to  settle  there.  The  younger  son  drove  his  way  through 
by  blood  and  Iron;  and  of  his  marriage  late  in  life  is  born  the 
Germany  of  William  the  Second.  But  of  this  my  fellow  German- 
Americans  will  hear  nothing. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  set  forth  more  concretely.  The 
Germans  who  came  to  the  Middle  West  In  the  'fifties  were  moved 
by  divers  reasons.  The  best  of  them  were  the  men  of  '48 — 
the  intellectuals  and  liberals  whose  dreams  had  gone  down 
before  the  musketry  of  Serenissimus,  and  who  hoped  to  find  in 
a  new  country  a  place  where  they  might  build  a  new  home  for 
their  spirits.    There  were  besides  town  dwellers  who  wanted  to 
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evade  military  service,  and  peasants  who  wanted  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  peasants;  but  all  of  them,  the  men  of  '48  and 
those  whose  motives  were  more  material,  were  getting  away  from 
the  practical,  military  Germany  that  was  being  made  out  of  the 
land  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  by  the  party  whose  ideals  had  pre- 
vailed. Moreover,  the  Prussians  among  them  were  relatively  few. 
My  grandfather  was  a  Prussian,  whose  brother  had  fallen  at  his 
side  on  the  Berlin  barricades.  Need  I  add  that  he  never  returned 
to  Prussia  ?  But  In  the  main  the  German-Americans  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  descended  from  South  Germans  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  than  which  no  type  more  different  from 
the  conquering  Prussian  of  19 14  has  ever  lived  upon  this  earth. 

And  here  is  the  very  reason  why  their  sons  are  so  headlong 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Germany  of  William  the  Second.  They 
were  idealists,  those  men — sentimentalists,  even.  And  their  sons 
have  so  ideahzed  the  Germany  builded  by  the  men  who  drove 
them  out  that  they  think  it  Is  the  same  sort  of  Germany  that  their 
defeated  and  exiled  fathers  would  have  built  had  their  dreams 
reached  fruition. 

The  typical  South  German  of  those  days  was  Viktor  Scheffel 
— the  melancholy  yet  genial  singer  of  Heidelberg.  Perhaps 
Heine  was  a  type,  too;  but  they  would  not  have  known  Wede- 
kind,  and  in  actual  fact  they  would  have  none  of  Treltschke.  A 
still  better  type,  perhaps,  is  that  character  of  Scheffel's  whom 
Scheffel  loved — Hiddlgelgel,  the  chivalrous,  humorous,  senti- 
mental and  philosophical  tomcat. 

"  Hiddigeigel  haelt  durch  strengen 
Wandel  rein  sich  das  Gewissen. 
Doch  er  drueckt  ein  Auge  zu,  wenn 
Sich  die  Nebenkatzen  kuessen." 

There  you  have  the  tolerant  South  German  with  his  zeal  for 
personal  liberty — the  man  who  in  America  furnishes  the  solid 
backbone  of  the  resistance  to  militant  censors  of  the  people's 
habits,  and  who  in  Germany  has  hardly  been  reconciled  by  a  long 
course  of  Prusslanlzatlon  to  the  mystic  phrase,  "Pollzelllch  ver- 
boten."  Liberty  and  comfort,  peace  and  quiet — freedom  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  a  little  music  and  a  glass  of  beer 
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when  the  day^s  work  was  over — It  was  not  much  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  German-Americans  asked.  But  they  had  to  come  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  to  get  it.  The  Germany  they  were  trying  to 
create  was  mortally  wounded  In  1848,  and  died  when  Bismarck 
became  the  helmsman  of  Prussia.  1864  and  1866  and  1870 
were  great  years,  but  they  belong  to  the  history  of  another  peo- 
ple— to  the  life  story  of  the  son  who  stayed  at  home. 

And  so  our  South  Germans  and  our  Prussian  liberals  came 
to  the  Middle  West  and  prospered;  and  as  they  prospered  they 
built  up  a  sentimental  memory,  a  mental  picture,  of  the  country 
that  had  cast  them  forth.  It  had  been  made  great  and  rich  and 
prosperous  by  blood  and  iron,  and  they  rejoiced  in  Its  greatness 
and  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  when  they  thought  of  it  they 
thought  of  a  great  and  rich  and  prosperous  country  such  as 
they  would  have  built  up  had  they  prevailed  in  '48 — a  Germany 
fertile  as  the  Ohio  Valley,  strong  as  the  victorious  nation  of 
1870,  where  taxes  were  light  and  police  unobtrusive;  where  a 
man  was  free  and  a  voter  whose  vote  counted;  where  the  cities 
were  governed  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Germany  actually  were 
governed,  but  were  as  free  of  restrictions  as  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis.  This  is  the  Fatherland  they  built  in  their  dreams — the 
Fatherland  for  which  the  German-Americans  of  to-day  are  fight- 
ing manfully;  and  It  has  all  of  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  faults 
of  the  real  Germany  of  Bismarck  and  William  the  Second,  and 
all  of  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  faults  of  the  new  Germany 
of  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  It  Is  a  house  not 
made  with  hands;  as  Plato  puts  it,  an  example  In  the  heavens. 

It  will  be  objected,  however,  that  as  the  German-Americans 
achieved  prosperity  they  and  their  sons  returned  to  the  Father- 
land for  long  and  frequent  visits ;  that  they  know  it  through  and 
through,  or  should  know  it  at  all  events.  True  it  is  that  they 
have  travelled  much  in  Germany;  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 
have  been  sadly  disillusioned.  I  speak,  perhaps,  for  myself 
alone;  yet  not  quite,  for  I  have  known  other  German- Americans, 
and  not  a  few,  who  agree  with  me  that  the  Fatherland  Is  a  great 
country,  but  that  It  does  not  wear  well. 

Certainly  the  first  sentiment  of  the  returning  German-Ameri- 
can, in  the  years  that  preceded  this  war,  was  that  he  had  come 
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home  after  long  and  weary  wandering.  Here  Is  the  country 
of  which  he  has  heard  wondrous  stories  from  his  youth  up — 
the  Fatherland !  He  finds  It  spick-and-span  and  wondrously  good 
to  look  at.  If  he  comes  direct  from  another  European  land, 
the  friendliness  and  good  cheer  of  Its  people  stir  him  like  a  warm 
drink,  and  he  agrees  with  the  Arab  romancer  that  "  there  Is  no 
country  like  our  country;  and  Its  inhabitants  and  people  are  a 
good  people,  with  comely  faces."  He  finds,  moreover,  that  the 
legends  of  their  marvellous  efficiency  are  true.  And  Germany 
itself,  with  its  cities,  he  must  love.  Berlin  and  Cologne,  Leipzig 
and  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg,  Dresden,  Nuernberg — Munich,  best, 
perhaps,  of  all — he  loves  them  with  a  love  that  nothing  can 
ever  efface  and  that  In  this  year  of  19 15  chills  him  clear  through 
at  the  thought  that  this  Fatherland  may  presently  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Senegalese. 

But  in  time  the  polish  begins  to  wear  off.  Upon  closer  in- 
spection there  appear  spots  upon  the  apparently  speckless  Idol. 
Perhaps  the  first  disillusionment  comes  In  the  constant  police  sur- 
veillance, the  ubiquitous  network  of  petty  rules.  Discouraging, 
too,  to  the  conscientious  German-American  to  find  that  '*  Ameri- 
kanlsmus  "  is  the  generic  word  for  everything  that  is  crass  and 
offensive;  that  we  are  universally  known  as  a  race  of  '^  Dollar- 
jaeger";  that  the  general  popular  dislike  and  misunderstanding 
that  Americans  encounter  everywhere  in  Europe  has  a  wider 
acceptance  among  the  educated  classes  in  Germany — I  was  about 
to  say  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Old  World.  Perhaps 
this  is  too  much;  but  certainly  there  was,  before  the  war  made 
our  friendship  valuable,  far  less  understanding  of  Americans  and 
liking  for  America  in  Germany  than  in  the  perfidious  Albion 
whose  quarrels  with  this  country  the  German-American  press 
will  not  allow  to  be  forgotten.  And  when  your  German- 
American  finds  that  instead  of  being  praised  by  Germans  for  his 
enthusiastic  loyalty  to  his  Fatherland  he  is  rebuked  and  despised 
for  his  failure  to  force  the  German  language  and  the  BIsmarcklan 
Ideal  upon  the  United  States,  he  is  indeed  a  sentimentalist  if  he 
does  not  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

And  then  he  will  find  that  their  spirits  are  hard.  Scheffel 
is  not  Treitschke,  nor  is  Carl  Schurz  Bernhardl.     Leaving  out 
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the  wildly  exaggerated  "  atrocities,"  there  were  many  Americans 
of  the  ancient  stock  who  would  not  believe  the  tales  of  reprisals 
such  as  those  at  Louvain  and  Aerschot,  because  the  Germans 
they  knew  were  not  that  sort.  Well — the  German-Americans 
are  not  that  sort.  Schurz  and  SIgel  did  not  make  war  that  way. 
German-Americans  do  not  go  in  for  reprisals — not  even  against 
prohibitionists.  But  their  Prussianized  cousins — even  those  from 
Saxony  and  Baden  and  Wuerttemberg — seem  to  do  so. 

For  their  spirits  are  hard — Indeed,  outside  the  province  of 
the  State  the  soul  of  modern  Germany  sometimes  would  seem 
to  be  dead.  The  house  is  spotlessly  clean;  but  when  a  visitor 
has  dwelt  in  it  a  while  there  comes  the  insidious  reek  of  some- 
thing, somewhere  under  the  floor,  whose  demise  all  the  disin- 
fectant and  cleansing  fluid  has  been  unable  to  conceal.  Except 
in  Munich,  perhaps;  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Munich  soul. 

There  is  another  reproach  that  cannot  be  brought  against 
Germany  alone,  but  it  is  something  for  which  Prussia  more  than 
any  other  single  Power  is  responsible.  No  one  who  has  ever 
lived  through  a  war  crisis  in  a  state  where  universal  service  pre- 
vails can  forget  the  look  that  lurks  in  every  woman's  eyes  during 
the  days  when  peace  or  war  hangs  on  the  single  word  of  a  states- 
man. My  German-American  friends  will  doubtless  hasten  to 
point  out  that  but  for  the  providential  interposition  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  the  United  States  would  now  be  involved  in  a 
war  with  Mexico  which  was  not  voted  by  the  people,  or  even 
submitted  beforehand  to  Congress.  Very  true.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  hold  up  these  States  as  an  ideal.  But  the  typical 
German-American  is  not  a  pugnacious  person.  He  would  not 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Mexico  any  more  than  with  the  Triple 
Entente.  And  when  he  grafts  his  pacific  ideals  on  the  Germany 
of  Bismarck  and  says,  "Behold  my  Fatherland!" — why,  he 
makes  himself  ridiculous. 

I  have  said  that  Scheffel  and  perhaps  Heine  are  the  literary 
spokesmen  of  the  Germans  who  settled  the  Middle  West.  Who 
holds  that  position  in  modern  Germany  I  dare  not  say;  for 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi,  to  most  foreign  observers  apparently 
the  epitomizers  of  the  accepted  philosophy,  have  been  formally 
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repudiated  by  Dr.  Dernburg.  But  if  Bernhardi  be  on  the  Index, 
there  remain  some  hundreds  of  other  militarist  writers  who  have 
discussed  "  The  Day."  Here  again  I  must  pause  to  admit  the 
objection  of  my  German- American  friends,  that  the  inevitable 
conflict  has  appeared  more  often  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen. 
Granted;  but  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  used  to  give  point 
to  novels  which,  while  far  from  harmless,  were  not  malevolent 
in  intent;  readers  of  the  semi-fictitious  German  analyses  of  the 
coming  war  have  usually  noted  a  different  spirit. 

As  to  other  representative  German  writers  of  the  day,  it 
would  be  hard  to  pick  one  who  summarizes  the  spirit  of  his  time.- 
Creative  literature  in  every  capital  has  its  pathological  speci- 
mens, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  most  numerous  in 
Berlin. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  German-Americans  have  our  own 
national  epic — an  epic  cast  in  the  form  of  an  operetta.  I  refer 
to  an  entertainment  extremely  popular  a  dozen  years  ago,  which 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  in  calming  the  agitated  spirits  of  our 
populace  if  it  should  be  revived  at  this  moment — The  Prince  of 
Pilsen.  In  the  genial  brewer  whose  unvarying  inquiry  sought 
to  discover  if  his  interlocutor  had  ever  been  to  "  Skinskinetti,"  the 
German-American  character  has  been  caught  in  a  not  unfriendly 
and  a  profoundly  accurate  characterization;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  German-American  informs  the  play  and  gives  it  a  value  no 
less  than  that  imparted  by  its  illuminating  glimpse  of  the  Father- 
land as  the  German-American  sees  it.  The  Heidelberg  Stein 
Song  shows  Heidelberg  as  it  looks  to  the  German-American. 
He  sees  in  it  almost  as  much  charm,  perhaps,  as  Meyer-Foerster 
saw;  but  it  is  a  different  charm.  It  is  his  concept  of  the  Father- 
land, not  the  Fatherland  itself. 

And  our  millionaire  brewer  is  strong  for  Cincinnati.  It  is 
his  town.  It  is  not  as  beautiful  as  Munich,  as  clean  as  Berlin, 
as  well  governed  as  Leipzig  or  Frankfurt  or  a  dozen  other  Ger- 
man cities;  but  it  is  his  town  and  he  is  for  it.  There  is  the  true 
Fatherland  of  the  German-American — in  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  where  he  has  won  an  honorable  place  and  built  his  own 
personality  into  the  life  of  the  community. 
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As  for  his  national  song — perhaps  it  is  Hi-lee^  hi-lo.  Die 
JVacht  am  Rhein  thrills  us  all;  but  I,  for  one,  can  work  up  small 
enthusiasm  over  the  watch  on  the  Yser,  or  the  Aisne,  or  the 
Pilica.  And  that  is  what  Germany  has  come  to.  The  Fatherland 
to  which  the  German-American  is  loyal  is  a  land  as  legendary  as 
Ruritania. 

It  is  perhaps  this  quality  of  sentimental  imagination  that 
accounts  for  the  strange  fellowship  between  the  German-Ameri- 
can and  that  other  visitor  from  the  Land  of  Dreams,  the  Irish 
Patriot.  Irishmen,  it  is  well  known,  belong  to  an  imaginative 
race,  addicted  to  fairies  and  leprechauns,  elves  and  demigods, 
tales  and  romances.  They  assemble  in  great  numbers  each  year 
on  the  hypothetical  birthday  of  one  Patricius,  a  Romanized 
Gaul,  and  partake  of  dinners  to  which  a  single  ticket  sells  for 
a  sum  that  would  have  saved  a  starving  family  in  the  'forties. 
There  they  dilate  upon  English  tyranny  and  the  woes  of  Ireland; 
but  it  is  a  strange  Ireland  that  they  describe.  One  hears  nothing 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  of  Douglas  Hyde 
and  Bernard  Shaw  and  George  A.  Birmingham;  but  much  of 
Patrick  Sarsfield  and  Robert  Emmet,  and  a  certain  Brian  Boru. 
Nor  is  their  England  the  England  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George, 
or  even  of  Gladstone;  it  is  the  England  of  Cromwell  and  the 
absentee  landlord.  Certainly  not  the  England  that  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Irishman,  Wellington,  and  magnified  by  the  Irish- 
man, Roberts;  that  is  now  being  defended  by  the  Irishman, 
Kitchener,  and  allows  the  Irishman  Shaw  to  flourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree  the  while  he  damns  her  rulers  in  time  of  war. 

Truly,  this  fantastical  spirit  has  much  in  common  with  the 
genius  of  the  German-American.  And  now  one  can  understand 
more  easily  the  incident  at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York,  when  an 
Irish  Patriot  in  uniform  belabored  with  his  sword  another  Irish- 
man— presumably  not  a  patriot — who  did  not  rise  when  the  Irish 
band  played  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein, 

Yet  there  are  tough-minded  German-Americans  who  may 
perhaps  admit  all  that  I  have  said,  and  dismiss  it  with  a  con- 
temptuous: "  What  of  it?  Grant  that  our  ancestors  were  senti- 
mental dreamers,  mild-mannered  and  sickly  philosophers  who 
were  incompetent  to  impress  their  views  on  their  fellow-Ger- 
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mans,  and  would  have  been  Incompetent,  had  they  succeeded,  to 
build  up  the  mighty  Germany  that  we  see  to-day.  Should  we, 
their  sons,  for  that  reason  fail  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  who  cleared  them  out?  Should  we  not  rather 
salute  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  thank 
God  that  there  runs  In  our  veins  blood  akin  to  that  of  the  men 
who  made  her?  *' 

This,  I  believe.  Is  In  substance  the  argument  advanced  by  the 
doughty  H.  L.  Mencken,  who  unites  the  subtlety  of  the  South 
German  of  the  'fifties  with  the  vigor  of  Bernhardi,  and  quite 
frankly  despises  the  habit  of  mind  which  characterized  the  men 
of  '48  and  perhaps,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  strong- 
hearted,  begat  their  failure.  It  Is  an  entirely  logical  and  correct 
position;  but  I  can  only  observe  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  one  German-American  in  five  hundred  could  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  it.  That  the  Germany  of  19 15  is  a  wonderful  em- 
pire Is  obvious;  but  that  It  Is  the  sort  of  empire  the  German- 
Americans  of  1864,  or  1884,  or  19 1 5  would  have  built,  or  would 
have  wanted  to  build,  seems  to  me  plainly  absurd. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  German  Empire,  except 
as  It  Is  necessary  to  support  my  thesis;  but  In  that  cause  I  may 
adduce  two  somewhat  trivial,  but  I  venture  to  think  somewhat 
significant,  details.  In  the  War  of  Liberation  and  in  1870  the 
Iron  Cross  meant  something;  the  present  war  has  seen  It  be- 
stowed wholesale,  on  battalions  and  ships'  crews,  until  It  has 
degenerated  almost  to  the  status  of  a  service  medal.  I  have 
already  quoted  a  lengthy  and  to  my  mind  somewhat  turgid  verse 
inscribed  upon  the  iron  rings  that  are  given  out  this  year.  In 
our  family  there  is  a  treasured  Iron  ring  with  the  date  "  18 13  " 
and  the  brief  comment:  ''Gold  gab  ich  fuer  Elsen."  That 
was  purchased  with  a  wedding  ring;  not  with  a  mere  gift  of  gold. 
I  question  whether  In  the  end  It  can  profit  any  empire  to  vul- 
garize Its  own  most  sacred  emblems. 

However — the  Issue  Is  joined.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mencken  and 
his  followers  are  right.  If  the  Gfermans  win  this  war  we  shall 
see  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  new  earth  wherein  Ger- 
many shall  be  the  keystone  of  the  structure;  a  new  Heaven,  for 
it  will  behoove  all  of  us  to  get  rid  of  our  beaten  gods  and  turn 
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to  those  whose  aid  is  of  avail.  For  some  time  past  England 
and  France  and  Belgium,  and  these  States,  too,  have  given  their 
adherence  to  the  red-capped  goddess  of  Liberty.  True,  they 
have  given  her  but  lip  service  much  of  the  time,  with  no  little 
falling  away  after  strange  gods;  but  nominally  she  has  headed 
the  Pantheon  whose  other  members  are  Virtues  of  the  Christian 
type.  A  German  victory  means  the  triumph  of  the  new  Walhall 
wherein  the  seat  of  honor  is  held  by  Germania,  clad  in  shining 
armor — Germania,  whose  mystical  worship  is  abroad  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  Meuse  and  has  suddenly  startled  a  world  which 
knew  it  not.  Her  high  priest  is  none  other  than  William  himself; 
and  in  her  train  is  the  God  with  whom  William  converses,  a 
deity  half  Lutheran,  half  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  as  well  as 
the  reborn  iEsir  of  the  ancient  Teutons — Wotan  and  Donar  the 
warriors,  and  the  diplomat  Loge.  It  is  a  formidable  array;  and 
should  it  and  its  devotees  prevail,  it  will  be  for  us  who  formerly 
worshipped  the  red-capped  goddess  to  overthrow  her  images, 
and,  following  the  eminently  sensible  example  set  by  the  races 
conquered  by  the  Saracens,  to  go  over  bodily  to  the  service  of  a 
god  who  can  protect  his  people. 

In  that  day  German-Americans  may  worship  the  Fatherland 
with  seeing  eyes;  but  it  will  not  be  such  a  Fatherland  as  is  now 
enshrined  in  their  hearts.  *'  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  him 
declare  I  unto  you."  That  Fatherland  is  and  will  be,  in  the 
Platonic  phrase,  a  model  in  the  skies. 
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Ameen  Rihani 

NOVEMBER  27  and  December  18  of  last  year  mark 
two  events  in  the  history  of  Turkey  that  are  more 
disastrous  to  Ottoman  sovereignty  than  the  battles 
of  Lule-Burgas  and  Kumanovo:  in  the  first  a  Holy  War  was 
proclaimed,  which  was  disregarded  throughout  the  world  of 
Islam,  and  in  the  second  a  new  Sultanate  was  established  in 
Egypt,  which  will  yet  be  hailed  throughout  Arabia.  These  two 
events  strike  at  the  root  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Osmanli  dynasty,  and  reveal  a  political  and  religious  conscious- 
ness in  the  Near  East  that  is  of  great  significance,  not  only  to 
Egypt,  not  only  to  Arabia  and  Islam,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
For  it  means  the  rise  of  a  new  nation,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Arab  empire. 

Europe  in  recent  years,  because  of  a  decline  in  Its  political 
and  moral  prestige,  seemed  to  live  in  dread  of  Eastern  perils  of 
a  more  or  less  imaginary  nature,  not  least  among  them  the  peril  of 
pan-Islamism.  And  the  threat  of  a  jehad  that  came  from  Stambul 
always  had  its  desired  effect.  But  now  we  have  the  truth,  which 
is  comforting  and  gratifying.  The  jehad  is  a  bogey,  even  like 
pan-Islamism,  which  Abd'ul-Hamid  set  up  to  frighten  Europe. 
But  that  scarlet  Sultan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  wise  and 
foresighted  enough  never  to  show  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he 
would  not  have  consented  to-day  to  a  declaration  of  a  Holy  War 
— he  would  have  relied  as  usual  upon  the  deterrent  effects  of 
the  unknown  factor.  But  the  Young  Pashas  in  power,  thanks 
to  their  shortsightedness  and  stupidity,  did  not  know  enough  of 
the  real  state  of  things  to  keep  up  the  game,  to  let  the  bogey 
stand.  They  failed  where  the  Sultan  they  deposed  succeeded. 
And  what  a  hollow  mockery  is  their  pretence  to  defend  Islam 
against  the  enervating  influences  of  European  domination,  when 
they  are,  in  this  sense,  exposing  its  weakness,  declaring  its  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  world.  Still,  they  have  not  been  slow  in  inciting 
the  rabble  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  The  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Jews  of  Jaffa  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  the  Adana  and 
Kotchana  massacres  would  have  been  repeated  to-day  in  more 
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than  one  vilayet  of  the  interior  were  it  not  for  the  intervention 
of  the  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

But  If  Islam  as  a  monster  of  fanaticism  is  dead,  a  new  Islam 
Is  fast  coming  into  prominence.  And  the  fact  that  the  Moham- 
medans of  to-day  have  not  heeded  the  call  to  a  jehad  should  raise 
them  In  the  esteem  of  the  civilized  world.  It  Is  most  signifi- 
cant, this  unanimous  repudiation  of  the  fetwa  to  which  a  figure- 
head of  a  Sultan  and  the  deluded  ulema  of  Stambul  have  put 
their  signatures.  Even  in  the  Caucasus  darknesses  of  Moham- 
medanism there  are  signs  of  the  dawn.  The  Sheikh  ul-Islam  there 
has  declared  that  the  Porte  holds  no  canonical  right  to  proclaim 
a  Holy  War,  that  the  local  ulema  are  not  even  bound  to  know  who 
Is  the  Sheikh  ul-Islam  at  Stambul,  and  that  a  declaration  of  a  je- 
had under  the  present  circumstances  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  text 
of  the  Koran  on  the  subject.*  The  Muslim  of  India  and  Morocco 
took  the  same  stand.  But  these  different  races  of  Islam,  so 
removed  from  each  other,  so  foreign  to  each  other  In  more  than 
one  sense,  were  never  really  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  Os- 
manli,  nor  do  they  share  in  the  least  the  traditions  of  the  nation 
that  gave  them  their  faith.  Islam  as  a  religious  entity  Is  a  chi- 
mera; Islam  as  a  political  unit  Is  an  Illusion:  but,  even  though  It 
Is  divided  into  a  hundred  different  sects  and  peoples,  scattered 
In  the  far  East  and  West,  each  Independent  of  the  other,  speak- 
ing different  languages  and  paying  allegiance  to  different  Gov- 
ernments, there  is  on  the  border  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident, 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  world — in  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt — a 
political  unit,  a  new-born  national  spirit,  which  Is  slowly  acquir- 
ing bulk  and  strength  and  is  destined  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position,  at  least,  to  play  again  an  Important  part  In  the  progress 
and  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  genius  of  a  people  whose  empire  once  extended  from 
Delhi  to  Cordova  and  whose  culture  leavened  the  Renaissance 
In  Europe,  is  imperishable.  It  was  extinguished  in  Baghdad,  in 
Egypt,  In  Andalusia, — it  languished  under  the  mara  of  Tartar- 
ism  for  four  hundred  years, — but  It  Is  now  resuscitated  by  the 

*  Which  is  as  follows : 

"  And  fight  for  the  cause  of  God  against  those  who  fight  against  you:  hut 
commit  not  the  injustice  of  attacking  them  first:  verily  God  loveth  not  the  un- 
just."   Sura  II. — The  Cow:  Verse  186,  page  390:  Rodwell's  Translation. 
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very  Europe  that  was  once  its  debtor.  And  it  is  rising  again, 
rejuvenated,  revitalized,  eager  to  make  up  for  the  long  inter- 
regnum in  its  life  as  a  race  with  a  moral  prestige,  an  undy- 
ing spiritual  heritage,  a  glorious  past.  Indeed,  a  race  that 
can  boast  of  great  poets,  great  scholars,  great  conquerors, — a 
race  that  has  given  the  world  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenne),  who  is 
acknowledged  by  Renan  to  be  the  greatest  thinker  of  his  age; 
and  Abu'1-Ala,  the  poet-philosopher,  who  is  considered  by  von 
Kremer  to  be  many  hundred  years  before  his  time;  and  the 
Khalif  el-Mansour,  who  instituted  in  his  Court  and  subsidized 
an  Academy  of  Letters  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  saving  it  from  oblivion  and  trans- 
mitting it  again  in  Arabic  to  Europe;  and  Saladin,  to  whom  the 
Christian  world  has  accorded  a  niche  in  its  temple  of  heroes: — 
such  a  race  has  undying  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  which  under- 
lie the  ambition  of  the  Arab-speaking  people  to-day,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  prop  and  mainstay  of  the  new  dynasty, 
the  new  Sultanate  of  Egypt.  Politically,  superficially,  Egypt 
may  now  be  considered  a  pseudo-monarchy;  but  morally  and 
spiritually  it  has  potentialities  which  will  not  be  easily  overcome 
by  colonial  exigencies,  autonomous  speciosities,  or  political  com- 
binations. For  this  new  dynasty,  though  it  be  a  daughter  of 
chance,  and  though  it  does  not  for  the  present  change  the  status 
of  Egypt,  is  England's  moral  sanction,  as  it  were,  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  Young  Arabia.  And  it  has  behind  it  the  support, 
not  only  of  the  Egyptians  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
and  creed,  but  also  of  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  Syria  and 
El-Jezira  (Mesopotamia)  as  well  as  in  Nejd  and  Hijaz.  I 
have  before  me,  as  I  write  this,  a  recent  number  of  a  newspaper 
published  in  Baghdad,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  the  long- 
standing antagonism  between  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  and  Ibn 
Saoud,  as  well  as  between  them  and  other  independent  rulers  of 
the  desert  tribes,  is  now  at  an  end.  Even  the  Arab  princes,  then, 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  their  efforts  in 
a  common  cause;  this  is  the  opportune,  the  supreme  moment  to 
shake  off  forever  the  yoke  of  the  Turk,  and  they  are  going  to 
do  it.  All  along  the  eastern  littoral  of  the  peninsula,  from 
Oman  up  to  Bossrah,  England  seems  to  have  won  the  sympathy 
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and  support  of  the  Arab  chiefs;  she  concluded  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  Ibn  Saoud,  in  which  she  guarantees  to  him  the  water 
route  through  the  Persian  Gulf  while  he  offers  her  the  protection 
of  a  road  through  the  interior.  All  of  which  are  of  more  than 
a  local  and  passing  interest:  they  are  signs  of  an  Arab  movement 
of  which  England  is  no  doubt  aware,  but  which,  to  her  own 
interest,  she  must  now  support. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Arabs,  however,  I  do  not  mean  the 
roving  Beduins  of  the  desert,  who  might  be  compared  with  the 
American  Indians,  except  that  the  Turkish  Government  has 
always  done  its  best  to  keep  them  in  their  ignorance  and  poverty. 
Once  Abd'ul-Hamid  thought  of  establishing  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  tribes,  but  the  project  failed. 
His  Ministers  of  Obscurantism,  who  had  a  hundred  other  irons 
in  the  fire,  pleaded  a  lack  of  funds.  The  Arabs  on  the  outskirts 
of  Syria  are  of  the  lowest  tribes,  ignorant,  illiterate,  poverty- 
stricken  ;  and  what  little  wealth  some  of  them  may  claim  in  cattle 
is  often  confiscated  by  the  local  authorities  in  payment  of  the 
taxes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  Turks,  for 
a  little  money,  can  enlist  them  in  their  cause;  but  as  soldiers 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Osmanli  they  seldom  prove  more  loyal 
than  the  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  that  wan- 
dered into  Egypt  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  lib- 
eral institutions  and  an  enlightened  Government,  and  are  now 
a  living  proof  of  the  latent  possibilities  even  in  the  lowest  of 
the  tribes  when  given  a  chance  to  develop  themselves.  For  where 
a  little  is  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  they  prove  them- 
selves worthy  beneficiaries.  In  Egypt  they  have  adopted  the 
customs  of  city  life,  of  modern  life;  they  have  assimilated  the 
spirit  of  civilization;  and  many  of  them  are  now  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  commerce,  while  not  a  few  hold  office  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  where  the  Arab  is  given  an  opportunity  he 
invariably  shows  his  sterling  worth.  And  between  a  Government 
that  robs  him  of  his  sheep  and  camels,  and  another  that  holds 
out  to  him  a  welcome  and  encouraging  hand,  it  is  quite  obvious 
where  his  sympathies  lie.  Moreover,  these  people  hold  their 
language  dearer  even  than  the  promised  bliss  of  the  Prophet's 
Paradise;  and  they  would  prefer  to  be  cursed  by  an  enemy  in 
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Arabic  grandiloquence  than  to  be  blessed  in  the  gibberish  of  an 
alien  friend.  But  in  the  making  of  an  Arab  empire,  born  of  a 
revolution  in  the  life  of  the  people  on  one  side  and  a  revolution 
in  the  diplomacy  of  England  on  the  other,  this  class  of  Arabs 
may  be  considered  a  negligible  factor.  In  this  paper,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  revolution  In  the  life  of  the  people,  to  the 
reform  movement  in  Islam,  which  is  no  longer  a  dream  of  a  few 
advanced  thinkers  and  idealists  of  any  particular  sect  or  race. 
The  movement  had  its  inception  in  Syria;  It  found  its  strongest 
voice  in  Egypt;  and  it  has  spread  to  Mesopotamia  and  pene- 
trated Into  the  innermost  sanctums  of  the  peninsula  itself.  Even 
the  Shi'ahs  of  Nejef  are  awaking  to  Its  call,  and  the  city  of 
Baghdad  Is  again  rapidly  becoming  an  Arab  centre  of  learning 
and  light.  That  this  movement  will  eventually  result  In  the 
separation  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  power  Invested  in  the  Khallf, 
Is  undoubted. 

But  what  of  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  Egypt?  it  will  be 
asked.  Will  they  ally  themselves  with  the  Mohammedans?  Do 
they  prefer  an  Arab  empire  to  a  European  protectorate  or  to 
an  autonomy  guaranteeing  them  a  certain  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment? Before  I  answer  this  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  not  writing  now  as  a  political  observer,  a  mere  onlooker, 
but  as  a  Syrian  Christian  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
To  be  candid,  the  Mohammedans  are  not  our  Inferiors  spirit- 
ually, nor  socially  our  antagonists,  nor  politically  our  oppressors. 
We,  the  Near  East  Christians,  are  the  spoilt  children  of  Europe. 
And  we  have  for  the  past  hundred  years  suffered  from  too  much 
attention,  too  much  protection,  too  much  diplomatic  coddling. 
We  have  never  been  let  alone  to  take  care  of  ourselves, — we 
have  never  been  given  a  chance  to  see  what  there  is  in  us  of 
good  or  ill,  or  to  find  out  at  least  where  we  stand.  France  has 
pampered  us  with  her  love  and  only  asked  us  in  return  that  we 
be  good  to  her  Jesuits;  England  has  overwhelmed  us  with  her 
assurances  of  affection  and  never  officially  allowed  the  Druses  to 
cut  our  throats;  while  Russia, — well,  Russia  has  always  posed 
as  the  defender  of  the  bells  of  our  churches  !  Thanks  to  Europe, 
we  are  now  real  Christians:  If  the  Mohammedans  smite  us  on 
one  cheek, — they  never  do  It  except  under  Turkish  provoca- 
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tion, — we  meekly  turn  the  other.  But  now  our  guardians  are 
massacring  themselves,  and,  Irony  of  fate!  the  last  of  them  to 
Institute  a  propaganda  In  Syria  Is  the  first  to  occupy  it. 

Germany,  however,  though  her  position  Is  seemingly  un- 
natural. Illogical,  Is  now  unwittingly  serving  a  noble  end;  she  Is 
pressing  home  to  the  subjects  of  the  Osmanll,  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  a  new  lesson, — she  is  awakening  them  to  the 
virtue,  the  pride,  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  self-reliance.  But 
her  political  apocalypse  in  the  Near  East  is  only  a  passing  phe- 
nomenon. Soon  her  ally  will  become  a  drag  upon  her,  will  even 
betray  her,  and  she  will  be  the  first  among  the  disintegrating 
factors  that  will  hasten  the  end  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe. 
Germany's  position  now  in  Turkey  is  similar  to  that  of  France 
in  Mexico  during  the  Civil  War;  but  we  know  what  happened 
when  the  United  States  was  free  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Napoleon  III  backed  out  and  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Mexico  under  a  threat  from  Washington;  and  Germany 
will  be  forced  out  by  an  internal  revolution,  if  not  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  It  is  Idle  to  predict  the  fate  of  Constantinople 
in  spite  of  the  claim,  the  lien,  that  Russia  seems  to  have  upon 
it.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  ephemeral,  spectacular,  romantic 
appearance  of  Germany  upon  the  scene  will  prove  to  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country,  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  not  in  the  sense  of  destroying  the  Government 
whose  yoke  they  bore  for  centuries,  but  in  the  deeper  and  more 
significant  sense  of  making  them  realize  the  need  of  self-reliance, 
self-dependence.  And  at  no  other  time  has  the  idea  of  solidarity, 
the  sense  of  nationality,  been  stronger  among  them;  for  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  the  Christian,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
are  alike  disillusioned;  the  one  has  lost  his  Osmanll  Empire,  the 
other,  his  European  protectors — at  least  while  the  war  lasts. 
And  those  who  are  conducting  it  and  ought  to  know  seem  to 
think  that  it  will  continue  for  years.  Meanwhile,  Young  Arabia 
is  rising  to  power,  and  Islam,  which  has  always  been  considered 
a  stumbling  block  In  the  path  of  civilization.  Is  emerging  from 
darkness,  shaking  of[  its  lethargy  and  hebetude,  inspired  by  the 
higher  principles  of  progress  and  humanity  and  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  religious  toleration. 
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And  what  has  brought  about  these  changes  ?  Education.  The 
Mohammedan  mind  is  wholesome  and  receptive — it  is  avid  of 
knowledge.  And  with  the  Mohammedans,  education  has  not 
yet  degenerated  into  a  material  sense,  a  matter-of-fact  attitude 
of  mind,  a  course  taken  for  granted.  With  them,  as  with  all 
the  Orientals,  in  fact,  it  is  a  solemn  religious  undertaking  for  the 
development  of  the  spiritualities  and  moralities  of  the  race,  and 
it  is  never  entered  upon  chiefly  for  the  material  benefits  it  is 
designed  to  bring.  Of  course,  their  own  educational  system  is 
still  obstructed  with  the  rubbish  of  the  academicians  and  the 
religious  lumber  of  the  ulema.  But  those  who  receive  their  edu- 
cation in  Europe  or  in  Christian  institutions  in  their  own  coun- 
try,-—and  their  number  is  increasing  year  by  year, — are  off- 
setting the  baleful  influence  of  the  conventionally  religious  in 
their  secular  schools.  Still,  the  underlying  purpose  is  always 
highly  moral  and  spiritual — it  makes  in  due  course  for  righteous- 
ness. True,  it  aims  to  make  of  the  student  first  of  all  a  Moham- 
medan; that  is  to  say  an  honest,  peace-loving,  pious  man;  and 
it  succeeds  in  this  more  than  the  similar  European  institutions  that 
aim  to  make  of  him  a  Christian.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  moral  and  religious  regard  for  education  on  their  part  has 
nobler  potentialities  than  the  purely  material  conception  which 
has  infested  the  universities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Of  all  the  other  educational  institutions  of  Syria  that  encour- 
age this  lofty  spiritual  view  and  help  in  the  building  of  char- 
acter, the  American  College  at  Beirut  stands  foremost.  Its  his- 
tory of  fifty  years  and  more  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people.  ''Not  a 
Christian,  not  a  Mohammedan,  not  a  Tew,"  I  heard  President 
Bliss  once  say  in  a  public  address,  "  the  College  aims  to  make  of 
the  student,  but  a  man.'^  And  the  American  College  is  not  afraid 
to  rise  to  its  own  ideals, — it  is  advancing  with  the  nation  it  has 
taught  and  helped  to  advance.  It  has  created  intellectual  needs 
in  the  young  generation,  and  it  realizes  that  only  by  being  non- 
sectarian  can  it  continue  to  supply  those  needs.  For  the  spread  of 
knowledge  under  the  guise  of  religion  or  through  missionary 
channels  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  S.  P.  C.  (Syrian  Protestant 
College)    it  is  hoped,  therefore,  will  soon  become  the  Syrian- 
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American  University.  And  while  continuing  to  inculcate  the 
religious  idea,  in  the  profound  humanitarian  sense  of  the  word, 
it  will  have  cast  off  the  religious  uniform.  Indeed,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Intellectual  progress,  as  a  principal  factor  in  the  moral 
and  social  revolution  of  Syria  and  Egypt, — students  even  from 
India  come  to  its  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge, — the  College 
is  responsible  for  the  new  needs  of  the  nation's  mind  and  con- 
science. And  both  in  precept  and  practice  it  is  now  minister- 
ing to  those  needs.  It  is  fostering  and  encouraging  the  spirit  of 
religious  toleration.  For  what  is  more  gratifying,  more  promis- 
ing for  the  future,  than  the  splendid  humanity  that  prompted 
President  Bliss  recently  to  offer  a  refuge  in  the  College  to  the 
Jesuits  whose  institution  was  confiscated  by  the  Government  of 
the  Young  Turks?  This  is  most  significant  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Jesuits  of  Syria  are  by  no  means  so  peace-loving  and 
urbane  as  their  brethren  In  America.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  most  aggressive,  the  most  militant,  the  most  truculent  of  all 
the  missionaries  of  Christendom.  And  the  American  missions 
have  never  been  spared  by  them.  How  in  the  old  days  they 
dogged  the  steps  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  well  known.  Once  on 
his  way  to  a  village  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  this  noble  American  was 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  there.  "  I'm  going  to  establish 
two  schools,"  he  replied.  "  And  why  two?  "  "  Because  where 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  sets  up  the  Jesuits  are  sure  to  follow."  But, 
Allah  be  praised,  those  days  of  rivalry  and  religious  bickering 
and  petty  jealousies  are  past.  The  different  Missions  of  the 
country,  content  with  what  progress  they  have  made,  seem  now 
to  say  to  each  other:  Well,  we  have  sufficiently  divided  this 
little  nation,  so  let  us  wash  our  hands  and  stop;  for  if  we  go  on 
dividing  we  shall  surely  lose  what  we  already  possess.  And 
the  missionaries,  Allah  be  praised  again,  no  longer  *'  mlsslon- 
ize."  The  spirit  of  toleration  Is  growing  among  them  as  well 
as  among  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Christians.  That  the 
Jesuits  should  find  a  refuge  in  the  stronghold  of  "  the  enemy  " 
is  a  sign  of  the  times.  And  President  Howard  Bliss  Is  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  venerable  father  and  the  noble  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
whose  influence  as  educators,  humanizers,  is  equal  to  that  of 
Boutros  el-Bustani  and  the  great  el-Yazeji.     The  wisdom  and 
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kindly  humanity  of  these  Americans,  their  lovable,  tolerant  and 
uplifting  spirit, — these  are  inextinguishable  torches  in  the  temple 
of  education  where  Mohammedans  and  Christians  are  acquiring 
a  deeper,  broader  faith  and  a  higher,  nobler  morality. 

In  Egypt,   though  public  opinion  in  no  small  measure  is 
moulded  and  governed  by  Syrian  editors  and  publicists,  some  of 
them  graduates  of  the  American  College,  others  students  of 
Boutros  el-Bustani  and  el-Yazeji,  the  educational  movement  did 
not  begin,  as  some  people  suppose,  with  the  British  occupation 
of  the  country.    It  goes  further  back,  though  at  times  it  suffered 
an  interregnum  that  almost  proved  fatal;  it  had  its  inception  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Khedive,  Mohammed  Ali.     And  the  first 
incentive  came  from  Europe,  from  France ;  it  was  the  one  redeem- 
ing feature  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  adventure  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile.    Germany,  it  is  said,  is  now  carrying  out  Napoleon's 
mission.     Absurd  I     Young  Bonaparte,  I  recall,  brought  with 
him  a  group  of  savants,  not  only  to  study  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  France,  but  to  institute  in  Cairo  an  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Belles-Lettres,  while  Germany  has  invaded  the  country 
with  an  army  of  spies.    The  one  marks  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  education  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  other  is  reviving 
the  cursed  system  of  espionage  that  marked  the  reign  of  Abd'ul- 
Hamid.    Napoleon  was  much  admired  by  the  ulema  who  indited 
to  him,  after  he  had  left,  a  florid  but  sincere  epistle,  asking  him 
to  return  to  the  country  he  had  so  bewitched  with  his  genius. 
In  a  room  adjacent  to  Josephine's  salon  at  Malmaison  are  the 
pictures  of  some  of  these  venerable,  heavy-turbaned,  long-bearded 
sheikhs.      The    Arab-speaking    people,    whether    Egyptians    or 
Syrians,  have  always,  as  I  said,  been  avid  of  knowledge  and 
always  held  in  great  esteem  the  world's  men  of  genius.     And 
it  is  this  feature  of  Napoleon's  mission,  the  scientific  feature, 
that  endeared  him  to  them.     A  century  ago,  therefore,  Islam 
began  slowly  to  acquire  new  energy,  which  in  recent  years  was 
effectively  applied  to  an  introspective  examination  of  its  religious, 
political  and  social  conditions.    And  it  ultimately  engendered  the 
threefold  reform,  whose  three  protagonists  are  highly  developed 
individuals,  untrammelled,  emancipated,  and  in  a  way  free  from 
the  crying  defects  of  their  race. 
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Mohammed  Abdo,  the  late  Mufti  of  Egypt,  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced views,  who  admired  Herbert  Spencer  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Lord  Cromer,  applied  the  higher  criticism  to  the 
Koran,  showing  that  some  of  its  tenets  are  only  of  specific  and 
local  import,  while  others  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  enlightenment  and  progress,  if  they  are  rightly  interpreted. 
He  created  a  new  school  of  criticism  which  has  found  adherents 
even  among  the  straitlaced  ulema  of  el-Azhar  University.  A 
few  months  before  his  death  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
in  Cairo,  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  England  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Herbert  Spencer  at  his  home  in  London.  It  was  in  the 
last  days  of  the  author  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  who  was 
suffering  from  chronic  indisposition,  physically  and  tempera- 
mentally, and  his  reception  was  by  no  means  too  gracious.  The 
Mufti  was  shown  into  a  private  sitting  room  where  Spencer  was 
lying  on  a  couch  wrapt  in  a  rug,  "  more  like  a  lord  than  a  phil- 
osopher." He  did  not  rise  when  the  Mufti  entered — all  he  did 
was  to  stretch  out  a  cold  hand  of  welcome  and  point  to  a  chair 
near  the  couch.  "  But  Spencer,"  said  Sheikh  Abdo,  "  is  by  no 
means  a  type  of  the  Englishman  with  whom  the  Egyptians  have 
to  deal."  Of  course,  the  conversation  between  them  turned  on 
religion,  which  the  Mufti  maintained  was  as  essential  to  the 
progress  and  civilization  of  the  world  as  air  and  sunshine  to  man. 
And  Spencer's  last  remark  was:  "There  is  no  hope  for  the 
Mohammedans  so  long  as  they  believe  in  a  personal  God."  But 
Mohammed  Abdo,  though  a  right  Muslim,  was  in  a  sense  a 
mystic.  And  whatever  his  belief  in  a  personal  God  was,  he 
undoubtedly  exerted  an  immense  influence  on  the  advanced  think- 
ers, not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  world. 
His  decrees  on  certain  questions,  where  Islam  and  modern  civili- 
zation seemed  to  clash,  are  most  startling,  and  as  a  protagonist 
of  a  new  Islam  divested  of  its  cobwebs  and  revitalized,  his  influ- 
ence continues  to  spread  and  grow. 

On  the  political  side,  Mustafa  Kamel  was  the  founder  of 
the  National  party  and  its  one  leader  of  genius.  Mustafa  looked 
more  the  dandy  than  the  reformer.  Young,  handsome,  versatile, 
he  was  a  cosmopolite  of  a  most  engaging  character,  who  felt 
terribly  at  ease  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.     In  fact,  he  was 
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seldom  found  In  Cairo;  he  was  always  Intriguing  and  planning 
political  combinations  abroad.  Whatever  his  faults,  they  were 
those  of  youth;  but  he  had  a  most  persuasive  personality,  a  sober 
and  compelling  eloquence  and  an  undoubted  sincerity.  The  dash 
of  the  demagogue  in  him  was  perhaps  as  necessary  as  that  of 
the  diplomat;  for  the  slumbering  spirit  of  a  people  cannot  be 
awakened  with  the  wheezings  of  the  logician.  But  Mustafa,  alas, 
did  not  live  to  behold  the  rude  awakening,  which  was  subsequently 
brought  about  by  his  muddle-headed  and  unscrupulous  successors. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  sense  of  nationality,  which  he  In- 
fused Into  Young  Egypt  and  Arabia,  will  triumph  nevertheless 
over  the  rabidness  and  Incendiarism  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
party.  At  the  Annual  Art  Exhibition  of  Paris,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  saw  a  statue  of  Mustafa  Kamel  done  by  a  noted  French  sculp- 
tor, which  will  be  set  up  In  Cairo  despite  the  protest  of  some 
of  the  ulema,  who  consider  such  an  act  as  a  form  of  idolatry 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Islam.  It  Is  easy  to  guess  what 
Mohammed  Abdo's  decree  In  the  matter  would  have  been. 

But  the  greatest  reform  by  far,  the  most  vital  and  enduring, 
the  one  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evils  that  have  undermined 
Islam,  is  that  Instituted  by  Kasim  Ameen,  the  eminent  jurist 
and  the  author  of  such  books  as  The  Emancipation  of  PFoman, 
The  New  fVoman,  etc.  It  might  be  said  that  since  the  Prophet 
himself  the  Mohammedan  woman  has  not  had  a  greater  cham- 
pion than  Kasim  Ameen.  His  works  created  an  unprecedented 
stir  in- the  Mohammedan  world — they  were  epoch-making.  And 
now  the  status  of  the  Mohammedan  woman  Is  no  longer  one  of 
discussion  but  of  real  reform.  What  he  proposed  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  her  condition  engages  the  serious  consideration  and 
effort  of  every  right-thinking  Muslim.  She  should  be  declared 
man's  equal  both  socially  and  legally;  she  should  be  given  a  fair 
elemental  education  to  start  with ;  she  should  be  reinvested  with 
the  rights  accorded  her  by  the  Koran;  she  should  be  protected 
by  legislation  against  the  widespread  evil  of  divorce;  she  should 
receive  the  natural  benefits  of  light  and  air — she  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  demoralizing  practice  of 
polygamy  should  be  checked,  the  harem  reestablished  on  modern 
social  principles,  and  the  veil  should  be  abolished.    To  effect  all 
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these  important  changes,  this  moral  and  social  revolution,  Kasim 
Ameen  brings  to  his  support  not  only  the  traditional  tenets  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  but  also  the  Koran  and  some  of  the 
reported  sayings  of  the  Prophet.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
he  is  not  as  iconoclastic  as  he  is  made  out  by  his  opponents. 
These  reforms,  he  admits,  are  certainly  a  wide  departure,  not 
from  the  religion  of  Islam,  but  from  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people.  He  denies,  for  instance,  that  the  Bible  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  Christian  woman's  moral  and  mental  de- 
velopment, and  observes  that  if  religion  really  affected  the  cus- 
toms of  a  people,  the  Mohammedan  woman  would  be  to-day 
the  most  developed  and  enlightened  of  her  kind.  The  Koran 
provides  for  her  as  no  other  sacred  book;  it  declares  her  equality 
with  man  and  affords  her  sufficient  protection  against  the  tyranny, 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  nature.  It  relieves  her  of  the  burden 
of  support;  it  does  not  impose  seclusion  and  the  veil  upon  her. 
But  the  trouble  has  been,  argues  Kasim  Ameen,  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Koran,  neglected  and  forgotten,  have  been  superseded  by 
the  pernicious  customs  that  came  into  Islam  with  the  conquered 
races,  who  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  continued  to 
cling  to  their  tribal  traditions.  Education  is  the  panacea  for  all 
these  evils.  And  there  are  now  Mohammedan  schools  for  girls 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  which  some  of  the  teachers  are  Christian 
women.  The  ignorance  of  the  mother  produces  the  mentally  de- 
formed child,  the  demoralized  man.  And  Kasim  Ameen  points 
to  the  American  woman  as  a  noble  example  of  the  mother,  the 
maker  of  men.  As  for  the  chastity  which  the  harem  is  sup- 
posed to  promote  and  the  veil  to  safeguard,  he  maintains  that 
seclusion  and  incarceration  are  known  to  have  the  contrary  effect. 
Social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  he  declares,  is  more  likely 
to  promote  chastity  than  seclusion  and  the  veil. 

In  these  vital  reforms,  therefore,  as  in  the  non-sectarian  edu- 
cational movement  of  Syria,  we  find  the  meaning  and  justification 
of  an  Arab  nation,  revived  and  revitalized.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  December  i8  of  last  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  not  only  In  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  In  all  Arabia.  It 
Is  the  opening  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  new  Arab  dynasty, 
slowly  forming,  slowly  rising  to  power. 


THE    RELIGION   OF    DEMOCRACY 
Henry  W.  Wright 

MENTION  of  the  ''  religion  of  the  future  ''  is  intensely 
irritating  to  some  minds.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent. To  speculate  about  further  developments  of 
religious  belief  with  the  implication  that  the  prevailing  forms 
of  Christianity  are  to  be  superseded,  while  at  this  very  time 
men  suffer  from  their  ignorance  of  the  profound  truths  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  seems  idle  folly.  Nay,  such  speculation 
may  well  appear  to  be  in  effect  positively  mischievous  because 
it  lessens  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  moral  force  now 
working  in  the  world  of  human  affairs. 

Yet  the  question  will  not  down.  Striking  evidence  of  this 
fact  has  been  given  by  the  present  crisis.  In  times  of  social 
upheaval  when  the  deepest  foundations  of  civilized  society  are 
shaken,  men's  attention  turns  inevitably  to  the  ultimate  questions 
of  morality  and  religion — and  the  confusion  and  menace  of  the 
time  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  sporadic  revivals  of  the  older  types 
of  religious  belief.  Yet  among  thinking  men  one  finds  the  opin- 
ion widespread  that  existing  forms  of  religion  have  proved 
themselves  outworn  and  ineffective.  Intellectual  leaders  tell  us 
that  we  may  expect  aid  from  science  and  finance  and  labor  union- 
ism in  solving  the  problem  of  international  relations,  but  not 
from  religion;  they  say  that  religion,  as  always,  either  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  narrow  exclusive  interests  of  the  group 
or  nation,  or  else,  in  mystic  flight,  soars  far  above  the  actual 
world  of  strife  and  battle,  in  neither  case  working  effectively 
for  universal  human  welfare.  "  Mystic  Christianity  was  dying 
before  this  war  began,"  says  Mr.  Galsworthy;  "when  it  Is  over 
it  will  be  dead."  Another  writer,  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
a  prominent  figure  in  English  Congregationalism,  declares  in  a 
recent  article :  *'  The  Protestant  churches  are  of  httle  account 
in  the  actual  life  of  modern  society."  Such  statements  are  so 
common  that  they  no  longer  arouse  a  storm  of  indignant  protest; 
we  are  used  to  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect  to  forecast  the  future 
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In  religion  unless  we  have  some  understanding  of  the  religious 
situation  at  present,  and  this  In  Its  turn  can  be  understood  only 
as  the  outcome  of  religious  development  In  the  past.  Moreover, 
a  rational  discussion  of  the  subject  Is  possible  only  If  we  agree 
as  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  part  it  plays  in  human  life. 
But  such  agreement  need  not  extend  beyond  a  few  fundamental 
points  which  may  be  simply  stated.  Let  us  therefore  agree  that 
religion  is  faith  In  the  existence  and  efficacy  of  a  supreme  spir- 
itual power,  and  that  such  faith  springs  out  of  a  genuine  need 
of  human  nature.  As  long  as  a  type  of  religion  best  satisfies 
the  need  to  which  it  ministers.  It  will  live.  Conversely,  a  type  of 
religion  will  languish  and  die  if  either  the  need  from  which  it 
springs  disappears,  or  some  other  agency  develops  better  able 
to  satisfy  the  need  in  question. 

After  the  first  stage  in  religious  development  is  passed  and 
the  various  forms  of  animism,  nature-worship,  and  crude  poly- 
theism are  left  behind,  we  find  that  two  types  of  religion  pre- 
dominate. These  we  may  call  the  prudential  and  the  mystical 
types.  The  leading  characteristics  of  each  can  be  indicated  In  a 
very  few  words. 

Prudential  religion  springs  from  man's  desire  to  provide  for 
his  own  comfort  and  security  during  the  period  of  his  natural 
existence.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
his  physical  environment.  He  takes  heed  of  the  more  obvious 
processes  of  nature,  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  germination, 
growth  and  fruition  of  plants,  the  nutrition  and  reproduction  of 
animals,  planting  and  gathering  his  crops,  pasturing  and  breed- 
ing his  flocks  and  herds.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  more 
accessible  materials,  wood,  stone  and  Iron,  making  tools  and 
building  himself  houses  and  barns.  But  these  natural  forces  and 
agencies  prove  untrustworthy;  through  their  uncertain  and  In- 
calculable action  his  plans  are  set  at  naught,  his  prospects 
ruined,  his  health  and  very  existence  are  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  drouth  destroys  his  crops,  the  pestilence  kills  his  herd,  fire 
and  storm  devastate  his  dwellings.  In  this  emergency  he  has 
recourse  to  religion  to  renew  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  ensure  future  well-being  In  the  presence  of  an  uncertain  and 
sometimes  hostile  environment.    The  deity  in  whom  he  believes 
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Is  not  the  ''mysterious  power"  of  the  savage,  however;  he  is 
endowed  with  personality  and  possessed  of  definite  purposes 
which  he  is  interested  in  realizing.  With  such  a  God  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bargain  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  to  covenant.  The 
man  who  obeys  his  will,  acknowledging  his  sovereignty  and 
worshipping  him  according  to  prescribed  ritual,  he  will  protect 
from  accident  and  calamity,  will  preserve  in  health  and  pros- 
perity. For  besides  being  powerful  God  is  just,  just  in  the  sense 
of  paying  what  is  due  in  the  way  of  reward  or  penalty.  The 
reward  of  those  who  obey  the  divine  commands  is  at  first  sup- 
posed to  come  within  the  limits  of  earthly  existence.  But  ex- 
perience proving  that  fortune  does  not  discriminate  between  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  in  this  present  world,  the  divine  judgment 
with  its  ensuing  rewards  and  penalties  is  postponed  to  a  future 
life.  But  the  relation  maintained  between  God  and  man  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Mystical  religion  springs  from  man's  yearning  for  a  spiritual 
good,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  soul  through  the  knowledge 
of  absolute  truth  and  the  perception  of  ideal  beauty.  To  such 
spiritual  ends  we  find  him  turning  when  through  repeated  failure 
he  is  led  finally  to  despair  of  obtaining  any  certain  natural  good. 
In  contrast  to  wealth  and  reputation  and  pleasure,  which  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  fickle  fortune,  these  spiritual  goods  appear 
to  depend  solely  upon  the  choice  and  inspiration  of  the  human 
will.  Thus  man  comes  to  place  over  against  the  natural  world 
which  he  repudiates  as  disappointing  and  worthless,  a  super- 
natural realm  which  he  regards  as  his  eternal  home.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  faith  in  the  supreme  reality  of 
this  supernatural  realm.  The  natural  world  presses  in  upon 
him;  hunger  and  cold,  sickness  and  death,  constantly  obtrude 
themselves  upon  his  attention.  To  strengthen  his  faith  in  the 
supernatural  good  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  he  again  has 
recourse  to  religion.  God  is  this  time  conceived  so  as  to  impart 
superior  and  abiding  reality  to  the  supernatural  world  and  the 
spiritual  life.  He  Is  characterized  by  his  transcendent  purity, 
which  raises  him  out  of  any  contaminating  contact  with  the 
natural  world  and  its  many  evils.  To  power  and  justice  are 
now  added  holiness  as  his  distinguishing  attribute.     Such  a  God 
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can  enter  into  relation  with  the  world  of  human  affairs  only 
through  mediators  who  bridge  the  abysmal  gulf  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual.  Through  the  assistance  of  such 
mediators,  however,  man  may  return  to  God,  he  may  at  once 
begin  the  life  of  supernatural  reality,  of  spiritual  bliss.  Nat- 
urally, individuals  thus  saved  from  the  world  will  desire  during 
the  rest  of  their  earthly  existence  to  withdraw  from  human 
society  in  order  that,  undistracted  by  worldly  affairs,  they  may 
taste  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  vision. 

Turning  now  from  the  past  to  the  present  we  see  both  these 
types  of  religion  existing  in  our  civilized  societies.  The  most 
of  what  passes  for  Christian  faith  is  either  prudential  or  mys- 
tical in  character,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  But  the  student  of 
social  and  moral  evolution  is  bound  to  conclude  that  these  two 
types  of  religion  have  lost  their  value  for  civilized  man  and, 
consequently,  are  doomed  to  disappear  from  modern  society. 
This  is  not  because  the  needs  which  evoked  them  have  disap- 
peared: man  labors  no  less  arduously  to  provide  for  his  own 
future  security  and  comfort;  he  seeks  no  less  earnestly  the  higher 
spiritual  goods.  But  he  has  found  other  and  more  effective 
means  of  satisfying  these  needs  than  are  furnished  by  prudential 
and  mystical  religion.  Modern  man  secures  his  own  natural 
existence  and  well-being  not  by  bargaining  for  divine  protection 
against  natural  ills  but  by  gaining  mastery  over  natural  forces 
through  his  own  experimental  science.  Inventive  skill,  and  tech- 
nical proficiency.  He  does  not  rely  upon  divine  providence  to 
protect  him  from  shipwreck  at  sea;  he  makes  a  compass,  con- 
structs a  steamship,  invents  the  wireless  telegraph.  He  does 
not  expect  to  avert  drouth  by  prayer;  through  scientific  research 
and  experiment  he  so  improves  his  methods  of  agriculture  that  a 
decided  diminution  of  the  rainfall  does  not  ruin  his  crops.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  check  pestilence  by  religious  sacrifices  and 
processions;  he  discovers  the  cause  of  disease,  learns  how  to 
destroy  malignant  germs  or  prevent  their  communication.  With 
regard,  secondly,  to  the  spiritual  goods  whose  acquisition  mys- 
tical religion  pretends  to  ensure,  modern  man  has  learned  that 
these  are  attained  not  by  individuals  who  withdraw  from  worldly 
pursuits   and  devote  themselves  to   supernatural  concerns,  but 
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by  those  who  avail  themselves  most  successfully  of  the  spiritual 
resources  of  their  fellow-men,  as  these  are  developed  through 
personal  association  and  cooperation.  Hence  modern  society 
aims  so  to  organize  its  activities  that  the  insights,  the  inventions, 
and  the  appreciations  of  all  can  be  appropriated  by  each  one, 
and  made  contributory  to  his  personal  development.  To  this 
end  it  establishes  popular  education  and  promotes  free  discus- 
sion; it  encourages  research  and  rewards  invention;  it  fosters 
art  and  stimulates  wholesome  play. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  undertakings,  the  control  of 
nature  through  the  application  of  science  to  industry  and  the 
development  of  man's  personal  powers  through  the  organized 
activities  of  society,  are  the  purposes  of  democracy.  In  fact, 
taken  together,  they  constitute  the  programme  of  democracy. 
For  democracy  is  more  than  the  abstract  ideal  of  equality.  It  is 
the  ideal  of  a  society  which  provides  for  the  free  personal  devel- 
opment of  all  its  members.  But  it  is  also  a  method.  Material 
necessities  and  comforts  it  proposes  to  produce  and  distribute 
through  the  cooperative  industry  of  its  citizens:  no  privileged 
class  is  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  idleness,  supported  by  the  labor 
of  the  remainder.  And  it  proposes  to  find  means  of  spiritual 
culture  in  this  very  cooperative  industry.  For  no  class  is  to  be 
exempted  from  toil  and  given  leisure  for  thought  and  enjoy- 
ment; hence  if  spiritual  values  are  to  be  realized  they  must  be 
found  in  the  performance  of  the  common  task.  But  this  turns 
out  to  be  their  true  source,  since  industry  can  become  genuinely 
cooperative  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  mutual 
helpfulness,  mutual  sympathy,  and  out  of  these  arise  knowledge 
and  power  and  love,  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  spirit.  Democracy 
is  thus  the  modern  method  of  fulfilling  those  needs  which  pru- 
dential and  mystical  religion  arose  to  satisfy.  No  wonder  that 
democracy  has  appealed  to  many  minds  as  a  substitute  for 
religion  or,  perhaps  better,  as  itself  a  religion!  That  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  prudential  and  mystical  religion,  thus  supplanting  them 
both,  seems  indubitable.  If  religion  can  have  no  function  beyond 
ministering  to  man's  need  for  natural  security  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture, its  work  appears  to  be  done  and  its  eventual  disappearance 
inevitable.     Or,  to  put  the  matter  differently:  unless  new  needs 
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arise  which  no  existing  agency,  natural  or  social,  can  fulfil, 
religion  has  no  further  part  to  play  In  human  history.  Have 
such  needs  arisen?  More  definitely,  has  democracy,  In  providing 
a  method  for  the  fulfilment  of  man's  needs,  natural  and  spiritual, 
created  new  needs  which  only  religion  can  satisfy?  If  we  try  to 
answer  this  question,  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  religion  of  the  future,  the  religion 
of  democracy. 

On  what  force  does  democracy  depend  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  task  of  promoting  the  personal  development  of  Its 
members?  Clearly,  upon  the  thorough-going  cooperation  of  its 
members,  upon  the  absolute  devotion  of  Individuals  to  the  com- 
prehensive social  good.  Such  complete  cooperation  of  mankind 
in  the  work  of  subjugating  nature  and  cultivating  the  powers 
of  personality  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  private 
interests  of  Individuals.  Every  great  enterprise  which  aims  to 
increase  man's  control  over  natural  forces  lays  Its  tax  on  the 
health,  takes  Its  toll  of  the  lives,  of  the  individuals  employed: 
the  conquest  of  the  sea  has  cost  numberless  lives,  the  conquest 
of  the  air  promises  to  cost  even  more;  the  construction  of  a 
great  canal,  railway,  bridge,  or  tunnel.  Is  expected  to  involve 
many  casualties  among  the  workers.  So  also  with  Invention  and 
discovery:  the  discoverer  of  a  new  serum  pays  with  his  own 
life;  those  who  first  apply  a  new  remedy  jeopardize  their  own 
health  and  safety.  The  cost  to  the  individuals  who  participate 
in  the  work  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  progress.  If  less 
obvious,  is  none  the  less  real.  They  may  not  risk  their  health  or 
their  lives,  but  they  are  forced  to  give  up  private  preferences  and 
individual  ambitions  as  dear  to  them  as  life  Itself.  One  who 
labors  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  humanity  cannot  allow 
his  own  tastes  and  talents.  In  science  or  In  art,  to  interfere  with 
his  social  responsibility;  nay,  more,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
suffer  misunderstanding  and  even  opprobrium  on  account  of  his 
devotion  to  social  progress  and  reform. 

Such  devotion  of  Individuals  to  social  welfare  as  democracy 
presupposes  thus  involves  real  sacrifice  on  their  part,  the  endur- 
ance of  pain,  privation,  and  even  death  Itself,  In  the  service  of 
society.     Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  from  human  individuals  a 
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willingness  thus  to  devote  themselves  to  a  social  ideal,  the  ca- 
pacity for  sacrificing  their  private  interests  in  its  service?  On 
one  condition  only — that  the  mass  of  men  are  convinced  that 
the  larger  social  life,  the  life  of  human  personality  in  its  univer- 
sal aspect,  is  more  permanent,  more  potent,  more  real,  than  the 
existence  of  the  natural  individual  or  his  private  interest.  If 
such  is  the  true  view  then  it  is  evident  that  the  individual  who 
surrenders  his  private  interests,  spends  his  strength  and  shortens 
his  natural  life  in  devoted  service  of  society  gains,  not  loses,  in 
personal  development,  since  through  his  very  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice he  raises  himself  to  a  higher  plane  of  reality,  that  of  uni- 
versal spiritual  life.  But  this  cannot  be  proved;  it  must  remain 
a  matter  of  faith.  On  the  existence  of  this  faith  democracy  is 
altogether  dependent;  but  democracy  is  of  itself  powerless  to 
produce  it.  Here  then  is  the  new  need  created  by  democracy, 
which  religion  alone  can  fulfil — the  need  of  faith  in  the  superior 
reality  of  the  social  community,  the  community  of  persons  united 
through  mutual  understanding,  service  and  sympathy,  over  that 
of  natural  individuality  with  its  narrow  interests  and  exclusive 
ambitions.  Here,  too,  is  the  function  of  religion  in  a  democ- 
racy: to  give  supernatural  sanction  or,  better,  spiritual  reality, 
to  social  values. 

The  religion  of  democracy,  which  is  destined,  we  believe,  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  future,  will,  therefore,  be  neither  pruden- 
tial nor  mystical;  it  will  be  an  ethical,  a  social,  religion.  What 
particular  forms  it  may  take  cannot  of  course  be  predicted.  But 
it  may  serve  to  make  more  definite  the  meaning  of  social  religion 
if  in  conclusion  we  try  to  state  the  fundamental  doctrines  which 
such  a  religion  must  proclaim  In  order  to  discharge  Its  function 
of  upholding  the  reality  of  social  values.  The  religion  of 
democracy  must  teach,  it  would  appear: 

I.  An  Immortality  of  the  human  person  conditioned  by  his 
devotion  to  Inclusive  social  ends  and  consequent  identification 
with  the  life  of  a  spiritual  community.  The  future  life,  as  an 
occasion  of  reward  or  punishment,  has  ceased  to  Interest  the 
modern  man  or  move  him  to  action.  No  more  powerful  moral 
dynamic  could  be  imagined,  however,  than  that  supplied  by 
belief  in  an  immortality  which  may  be  won — an  immortality 
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which  offers  an  opportunity  for  further  personal  development  to 
those  Individuals  who  In  their  earthly  existence  have  devoted 
themselves  to  universal  ends. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  spiritual  community  made  up  of  those 
persons  who  during  the  period  of  their  earthly  existence  labored 
faithfully  for  the  universal  human  good  and  who,  after  death 
has  removed  them  from  the  earthly  scene,  constantly  Inspire 
men  to  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  In  service  of  society. 
The  leaders  In  this  community  are  the  great  moral  teachers  and 
heroes  of  the  race,  prominent  In  It  are  the  sages  and  the  saints, 
the  patriots  and  the  martyrs,  who  through  the  long  centuries  have 
striven  to  benefit  their  fellow-men :  present  also  are  all  those  who 
In  obscure  and  humble  station  have  faithfully  discharged  their 
social  vocation. 

3.  The  Immanence  and  efficacy  of  God  as  the  guiding  spirit 
In  social  progress,  the  leader  In  the  work  of  human  betterment, 
who  strives  and  suffers  with  us  In  the  cause  of  universal  evolution. 


INDIFFERENCE 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

I  SAID, — for  Love  was  laggard,  O,  Love  was  slow  to  come, — 
''  I'll  hear  his  step  and  know  his  step  when  I  am  warm  In 
bed; 
But  I'll  never  leave  my  pillow,  though  there  be  some 
As  would  let  him  In — and  take  him  In  with  tears !  "  I  said. 

I  lay, — for  Love  was  laggard,  O,  he  came  not  until  dawn, — 
I  lay  and  listened  for  his  step  and  could  not  get  to  sleep; 

And  he  found  me  at  my  window  with  my  big  cloak  on, 
All  sorry  with  the  tears  some  folks  might  weep! 


UNLAWFUL    MOTHERHOOD 
George  B.  Mangold 

THE  state  of  motherhood  represents  the  strongest  con- 
trasts In  human  society.    From  the  joy  of  the  madonna 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  wearer  of  the  scarlet  letter, 
the  distance  is  almost  Infinite.     In  one  the  pain  of  the  body  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  glory  of  new  life;  In  the  other,  physical 
pain  is  weighed  down  by  mental  torture  and  blush  of  shame. 
The  constant  challenge  Is  being  thrown  to  the  American  people 
to  lessen  pain  and  suffering,  and  in  many  ways  it  finds  a  quick 
response;  but  the  greatest  Interest  is  aroused  only  over  those 
reforms  that  do  not  far  invade  the  sphere  of  human  selfishness. 
We  are  enthusiastic  in  reforming  conditions  that  do  not  affect 
us,  and  that,  if  removed,  leave  us  untrammelled  in  the  routine 
of  our  dally  lives:    for  example,  it  is  not  difficult  to  extend  the 
juvenile  court  to  new  sections  and  communities,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  pass  laws  restraining  the  exploitation  of  working  children. 
The  selfishness  that  is  exhibited  by  our  pockets  frequently  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  non-progressiveness  of  our  morals.    Within 
the  last  thirty-six  months  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the 
so-called  vice  districts  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  but  every- 
where there  has  been  sturdy  opposition.    Nor  has  this  opposition 
always  sought  honestly  to  curtail  the  spread  of  vice,  for  it  Is 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  many  men  have  been  haunted  by  the 
possible  loss  of  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  habits  of  de- 
graded vice.     Perhaps  no  other  social  condition  reflects  the  per- 
sistence of  men  to  prevent  the  advent  of  an  ideal  plan  of  solution 
so  much  as  does  the  status  of  the  unmarried  mothers. 

It  is  the  current  belief  that  in  the  United  States  the  number 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  illegitimate  children  is  comparatively 
small,  and  there  have  been  sound  reasons  for  this  conclusion; 
but  a  study  of  the  subject  in  order  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  Its  many  ramifications  and  intricacies  has  been 
given  but  little  attention.  That  an  evil  once  of  minor  importance, 
might,  with  the  changing  years  and  with  the  multiplex  forms  of 
twentieth    century   life,    develop    into    a   constantly    increasing 
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menace  has  received  scant  consideration.  In  fifty  years,  the 
average  age  when  women  marry  has  risen  about  four  years, 
while  the  status  of  women  in  industry,  recreation,  amusement, 
social  life  and  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  women  have  been 
revolutionized.  The  woman's  movement  has  gained  its  impetus 
within  this  time  and  men,  instead  of  condemning  it,  now  tolerate 
its  purpose  and  frequently  approve. 

In  Europe  statistics  on  illegitimacy  have  been  gathered  for 
many  years,  but  until  recently  they  have  not  been  put  to  prac- 
tical use.  In  the  United  States,  apart  from  the  regularly  recur- 
ring decennial  census,  no  systematic  vital  statistics  were  gathered 
until  about  1850.  Several  eastern  States  then  provided  for 
annual  birth  and  death  records,  but  the  published  reports  con- 
sisted largely  of  figures,  without  much  attempt  at  analysis. 

Interest  in  information  gradually  developed  and  some  men, 
no  doubt,  were  impressed  with  its  practical  value.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  first  figures  relating  to  illegitimacy  date  from  1854, 
and  it  is  no  accident  that  in  1858  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Connecticut  requested  the  State  Librarian,  who  prepared  the 
annual  report  on  vital  statistics,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his 
work  and  to  include  in  his  tabulation  facts  relating  to  still  births, 
illegitimacy,  plural  births,  nativity  of  parents  and  colored  popula- 
tion. Although  some  of  these  facts  were  wanted  because  of  their 
interest  to  the  physician,  others  were  desired  because  of  their 
sociological  import.  The  physicians  whose  social  outlook 
prompted  them  to  make  this  request  were  heard,  and  the  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1858  contain  information  relating  to  illegitimate 
births.  How  nearly  complete  the  figures  were  cannot  be  now 
ascertained,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  one  out  of  every 
127  births  was  reported  as  illegitimate. 

Although  the  Massachusetts  statistics  on  illegitimacy  are 
no  longer  published,  the  Connecticut  records  have  been  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time,  and  these  afford  the  only  series 
of  American  statistics  on  illegitimacy  that  cover  a  period  of 
fifty  years  or  more.  Michigan,  whose  vital  statistics  have 
been  so  helpful  to  the  student  and  the  sociologist,  differentiated 
illegitimate  births  In  Its  first  annual  report  on  births  and  deaths, 
issued  for  the  year  1868.     It  reported  121  Illegitimate  births 
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for  the  entire  State,  or  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  births. 
Within  ten  years,  several  other  States  have  begun  to  measure 
the  volume  of  illegitimacy  among  their  population,  and  occasional 
cities  are  likewise  making  the  needed  classification.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  different  States  are  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 

Year  State  Percentage  illegitimate 

births  form  of  all  births 

1912  Connecticut 1.07 

1 91 2  Wisconsin    1.54 

191 1  Vermont    1.58 

1910  Michigan    1.60 

1912  Ohio    1.90 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  these  figures; 
we  merely  present  the  computations  that  have  been  made.  The 
recorded  rates  for  Connecticut  have  fluctuated  somewhat  and 
have  risen  shghtly;  Michigan  has  more  than  doubled  its  original 
rate;  the  remaining  States  have  not  gathered  facts  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  measure  the  trend.  Interesting  and  perhaps 
significant  is  the  difference  between  Ohio  and  Connecticut,  the 
rate  of  the  former  State  being  almost  twice  that  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  highest  proportion  given  is  less  than  two  per  cent, 
while  the  lowest  figure  for  any  European  country  is  2.6  per  cent. 
— the  rate  in  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  soothe  our  feel- 
ings with  such  comparisons,  since  illegitimacy  abroad  is  not  quite 
synonymous  with  illegitimacy  at  home,  and  contact  with  the 
problem  of  our  unmarried  mothers  proves  how  weak  and  imbecile 
has  been  our  work  so  far. 

American  problems  are  not  spread  out  over  the  country  with 
an  equal  degree  of  thickness.  If  they  were,  our  people  would 
more  easily  arrive  at  conclusions.  Problems  are  partly  localized; 
for  example,  labor  difficulties  are  confined  to  industrial  sections, 
congestion  is  a  city  phenomenon,  and  the  chief  lack  of  amusement 
facilities  is  in  the  country.  Likewise  illegitimacy  tends  to  concen- 
trate its  evil  effects,  even  though  its  causes  were  relatively  uniform 
through  our  land.  This  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  figures 
that  appear  in  connection  with  the  following  list  of  cities : 


IQII     Washington^  ^  ,       , 
[Colored 
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Year        City  Illegitimate  births 

No.  Percentage  of  all  births 

1910     Detroit 383  3.03 

1912     Milwaukee    303  2.48 

1910     Cleveland    273  2.00 

191 2  Toronto,  Canada   466  4.23 

fWhite    105  2.10 

557  22.10 

e      T      •     fWhite    578  4-22 

1913  St.  Louis  s^  ,       ,  r 

[Colored    136  15.10 

At  first  glance  it  appears  that  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in 
metropolitan  centres  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
the  various  States.  The  city  seems  to  be  a  spot  where  vice 
incubates  and  sin  walks  unashamed,  but  a  microscopic  view  of 
the  facts  does  not  reveal  these  conditions.  The  negro  must  be 
treated  separately.  A  few  short  years  of  political  freedom 
preceded  by  centuries  of  slavery,  with  but  little  semblance  of 
family  life  I  How  can  we  expect  moral  conditions  equal  to  those 
among  the  whites?  In  Washington  with  its  hundred  thousand 
negroes  every  fifth  baby  is  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  in 
St.  Louis,  where  nearly  900  babies  arrive  every  year,  15  per 
cent,  are  not  legitimate.  But  in  Caucasian  Vienna,  30  per  cent, 
of  the  babies  are  reported  as  illegitimate  and  in  Paris,  25. 

Although  few  negro  women  migrate  to  distant  communities 
to  be  confined,  among  the  whites  the  practice  is  most  common. 
Country  girls  go  to  the  large  cities,  a  few  to  attempt  to  procure 
abortion,  the  larger  proportion  to  find  a  maternity  hospital,  and 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  city  dweller  often  escape  to  other 
towns  or  cities,  but  the  preponderance  of  traffic  is  city-ward.  An 
analysis  by  the  writer  of  the  illegitimate  white  births  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  years  1911-13  inclusive,  yielded  the  astounding  fact 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  mothers  were  non-residents  of  the 
city.  Of  the  births  among  resident  white  women,  two  per  cent, 
were  illegitimate,  but  of  all  white  births,  slightly  over  four  per 
cent.  Here  we  have  a  city  of  refuge  to  which  fly  more  than 
250  women  every  year,  and  they  come  from  distant  towns  and 
cities  as  well  as  from  the  neighboring  sections.  That  much  of 
the  recorded  illegitimacy  in  other  cities  is  due  to  the  influx  of 
women  from  the  outside  necessarily  follows.    Probably  the  pro- 
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portions  are  not  so  high  as  those  In  St.  Louis,  because  of  the  con- 
venient location  of  the  city  for  this  species  of  human  gravitation. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  vice  and  Irregularity 
of  a  city  are  measured  by  the  Illegitimate  births  within  that  city 
chargeable  against  its  residents.  The  number  who  temporarily 
leave  the  city  is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  another 
vice,  In  fact  a  crime,  abortion.  Unlawful  motherhood  may  be  a 
badge  of  comparative  virtue.  Far  more  vicious  and  degraded 
is  the  woman  who  flings  her  challenge  to  motherhood  and  then 
turns  to  the  physician  for  an  escape  from  the  consequences  that 
she  has  incurred,  but  her  history  Is  not  written  Into  the  records 
of  our  vital  statistics,  nor  does  the  devotee  of  virtue  pass  her  by 
with  his  eyes  protected  with  moral  blinkers  as  he  does  the  nobler 
woman  who  refused  to  commit  two  wrongs  In  an  effort  to  right 
herself. 

Facts  about  mothers  must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  respon- 
sibility of  fathers,  since  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends 
largely  on  the  success  of  efforts  to  make  fathers  realize  that  their 
sins  will  prove  costly  to  them.  Heretofore,  the  burden  has  been 
borne  by  mothers.  Hereafter,  fathers  must  be  brought  to  terms. 
The  age  of  unmarried  mothers  throws  light  on  this  necessity. 
Is  she  that  wan-faced  hopeless  girl  just  melting  into  womanhood, 
or  has  she  reached  the  full  amplitude  of  her  mental  powers? 
Has  she  been  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  her  life,  or  is  she 
fully  resolved  to  undergo  any  risks  that  may  pertain  to  habits  of 
Immorality?  Some  significant  conclusions  are  apparent  in  the 
following  summary  of  figures  for  two  American  cities  and  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany: 

Under  i6    Under  i8    Under  21    Over  21  Age  of 

greatest 
frequency 
St.  Louis,    1911-1913 4.25  21.0  58.8  41.2  18 

Washington,    D.    C,    July, 

1910-Dec.,  1911 5.0  23.9  57.4  42.6  18 

Baden,    1902 07  3.37         31.8  68.2  21 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  figures  for  St.  Louis 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  both  cases  over  four  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  have  not  reached  16  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
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number  are  under  i8.  More  than  one-half  of  the  girls  and 
women  fall  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  If  we  consider  the 
few  years  in  which  this  large  volume  of  illegitimacy  must  express 
itself,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  heavy  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  these  early  years  of  life.  Before  the  age  of  21  there 
are  at  most  but  six  years  of  opportunity  for  vice;  but  beyond  this 
time  lie  20  to  25  years  of  lifetime  available  for  misuse  with 
consequences  terminating  in  unlawful  motherhood.  The  greatest 
temptations  confront  the  American  girl  when  she  has  reached  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  Not  yet  ready  to  marry,  she  nevertheless 
toys  with  the  other  sex  and  only  too  frequently  yields  her  body 
to  the  tempter.  Her  physical  beauty  has  reached  its  choicest 
blossom,  but  her  mind  and  morals  are  often  powerless  to  counter- 
act the  seductiveness  of  beauty.  The  girl  of  19  comes  next,  and 
she  too  is  caught  in  the  storm  of  human  passion  and  all  but 
wrecked.  One-half  of  the  illegitimate  births  occur  among  girls 
from  17  to  21  years  of  age,  but  occasional  tragedies  are  revealed 
among  girls  who  are  mere  children  in  age  and  of  still  more  tender 
years  in  mind.  A  little  negro  girl  of  12,  without  the  semblance 
of  a  home,  wandering  to  and  fro,  falls  into  the  trap  of  the  seducer 
— a  child-mother,  grim  with  the  desperation  of  worthless  living. 
A  white  girl,  only  13,  born  in  Russia,  after  coming  to  America 
loses  her  moral  balance  and  her  grip  on  virtue,  and  the  birth 
certificates  are  required  to  omit  the  name  of  the  father  of  her 
child.  And  so  on,  beginning  with  the  "  teens  '^  and  ending  in  the 
forties.  The  figures  for  Baden  are  interesting  because  of  the 
contrast  which  they  afford.  And  while  the  volume  of  illegitimacy 
Is  greater  than  in  the  United  States  the  age  distribution  also  is 
decidedly  unlike;  here  we  find  almost  no  girls  under  the  age  of 
16,  while  the  percentage  under  18  is  less  than  four,  and  less  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  are  under  21.  Furthermore,  the 
age  of  greatest  frequency  is  not  18,  when  the  mind  is  still  so  im- 
mature, but  21,  when  greater  mental  stability  has  been  acquired. 
Apparently  the  general  incidence  of  illegitimacy  in  Baden  is 
from  two  to  three  years  later  than  in  the  two  American  cities 
quoted.  The  immature  girl  is  relatively  safe,  while  unlawful 
motherhood  is  embraced  chiefly  by  women  who  have  passed  the 
highest  age  of  consent  established  in  any  American  State.     Al- 
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though  the  causes  for  these  differences  cannot  be  easily  deter- 
mined, the  fact  of  their  existence  is  a  challenge  to  further  study; 
for  a  first  step  in  our  American  programme  of  preventing  illegiti- 
macy consists  in  the  protection  of  every  girl  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age. 

Folly  breeds  folly  and  vice  begets  vice,  but  the  disaster  that 
accompanies  illegitimacy  would  seem  to  crush  all  incentive  to  its 
repetition,  and  yet  this  is  not  the  case.  Lost  virtue  may  indeed 
cease  to  struggle,  but  the  social  humiliation  and  the  economic 
hardships  that  follow— these  are  the  influences  that  would  seem- 
ingly deter.  In  St.  Louis  in  19 13,  25  girls,  10  of  whom  were 
white,  each  gave  birth  to  a  second  illegitimate  child  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  21.  Several  of  these  had  not  arrived  at  their 
seventeenth  birthday.  One  domestic  20  years  of  age  was  three 
times  a  mother,  and  an  actress  of  equal  age  had  a  still-born 
baby  which  represented  her  third  confinement.  Among  older 
women  the  repetition  of  immorality  is  still  more  common,  due  no 
doubt,  in  part,  to  the  hopelessness  of  struggling  against  the  dis- 
favor which  they  encounter  everywhere.  Finally,  they  abandon 
themselves  to  the  life  they  so  unwittingly  entered.  Occasionally 
entire  families  of  illegitimate  children  are  discovered. 

Next  to  the  age  of  mothers,  the  condition  of  most  absorbing 
interest  is  their  occupation.  No  American  figures  have  ever  been 
published  in  answer  to  this  question,  and  as  the  facts  herein  given 
pertain  to  a  single  city  no  generalizations  are  warranted.  How- 
ever, they  will  serve  as  an  indicator  and  a  guide.  In  the  three 
years,  out  of  2,095  illegitimate  births  60  per  cent,  were  counted 
as  the  children  of  domestics  and  household  servants.  Three-fifths 
of  the  entire  number  of  mothers  were  engaged  in  one  branch  of 
industry,  but  throughout  the  United  States  this  branch  employs 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  working  women.  Apparently 
it  yields  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the  cases,  making 
allowance  for  any  abnormal  conditions  that  may  exist  in  any  one 
section  of  the  country.  This  condition  holds  true  in  Chicago, 
where  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  discovered 
that  51  per  cent,  of  the  women  involved  in  the  bastardy  cases 
handled  in  19 13  were  domestic  servants.  At  once,  two  questions 
of  grave  import  arise  to  trouble  the  seeker  of  knowledge  and 
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the  sociologist.  Is  domestic  service  a  morally  extra-hazardous 
occupation?  Is  the  class  of  women  employed  in  this  branch  of 
industry  mentally  and  morally  inferior?  Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions must  be  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present,  although  a  number 
of  relevant  observations  can  be  made.  The  domestic  servant 
has  no  natural  protector  and  her  opportunities  for  social  life 
are  seriously  handicapped.  Usually,  she  must  seek  recreation  in 
public  places  where  contact  with  men  of  low  morals  is  almost 
unavoidable.  The  domestic  working  in  the  home  is  of  all  working 
girls  most  nearly  without  a  home.  The  social  position  of  the 
domestic  in  the  country  and  small  towns  is,  however,  much  more 
favorable  than  in  the  cities.  That  labor  does  not  flow  freely 
from  manufacturing  and  mercantile  occupations  into  domestic 
service  is  well  known  and  suggests  the  probability  that  the  mental 
types  are  somewhat  different.  Federal  statistics  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  domestics  among  working  girls  appearing  before  the 
juvenile  court.  These  facts,  however,  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
moral  inferiority,  as  the  effects  may  have  been  due  largely  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  domestics  have  been  compelled 
to  live.  On  the  whole,  low  standards  of  morals  are  not  proved 
and  a  heavy  burden  seems  to  rest  on  the  environment  of  the 
domestic  servant. 

Although  the  factory  workers  rank  second,  they  constitute 
not  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  entire  group.  In  view  of 
the  masses  of  women  that  have  entered  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, so  small  a  proportion  is  surprising  as  well  as  gratifying. 
Likewise  with  the  saleswomen  or  store  girls.  Counting  every 
girl  who  might  possibly  qualify  under  this  group  of  workers, 
we  find  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  Since  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  all  are  domestics,  the  percentage  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations must  necessarily  be  small,  but  the  laundress,  the  seam- 
stress, the  milliner  and  the  waitress  are  very  much  in  evidence, 
and  no  doubt  exceed  their  proportion  of  the  cases.  Skilled  trades 
and  professions  are  but  feebly  represented.  Several  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  are  included,  as  well  as  a  few  nurses,  actresses 
and  musicians.  Indicative  of  the  obloquy  that  is  attached  to 
unlawful  motherhood  and  of  the  need  of  seeking  some  place  of 
refuge  is  the  record  of  the  teachers,  who  represented  over  one 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  come  from 
some  small  town  or  village  where  their  ruin  was  apparently  con- 
summated. Likewise,  most  of  the  students  and  school-girls 
recorded  were  brought  to  the  city  temporarily  for  purposes  of 
confinement.  The  higher  the  social  station,  the  greater  the  ten- 
dency to  leave  home  to  find  refuge  elsewhere;  among  the  very 
poor,  removal  from  home  is  not  only  impossible,  but  the  motive 
is  less.  Seven-tenths  of  the  entire  number,  regardless  of  pre- 
vious residence,  patronized  the  institutions  and  maternity  homes 
with  which  the  city  is  supplied.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  a 
heavy  cost  is  entailed  upon  the  city.  The  number  of  marriages 
that  have  been  consummated  is  almost  negligible,  and  the  sup- 
port given  by  putative  fathers  is  notoriously  small.  Almost  the 
entire  burden,  therefore,  has  fallen  upon  the  unfortunate  girls, 
their  relatives,  and  philanthropy.  The  immediate  interest  of  the 
public  depends  on  the  cost  of  its  philanthropy,  but  the  ultimate 
interest  must  be  based  on  the  need  of  perfecting  our  standards  of 
morality  and  of  lifting  human  beings  to  higher  levels. 

These  few  facts  are  only  a  beginning,  but  facts  are  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  a  programme  of  reform.  Yet  knowledge,  al- 
though it  may  be  power,  is  not  momentum.  It  is  really  nothing 
more  than  potential  energy,  and  unless  a  people  is  vitalized  with 
righteous  impulses,  knowledge  will  not  transform  life.  European 
statistics  have  portrayed  knowledge  for  decades,  but  the  genuine 
attack  on  illegitimacy  was  not  begun  until  within  the  last  decade. 
Since  then,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  have  begun  to  strive  for 
fundamental  measures  of  prevention.  American  States  have 
done  but  little,  yet  a  progressive  law  here  and  another  there 
shows  we  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  need.  But  unlawful 
motherhood  furnishes  its  own  retribution,  while  unlawful  father- 
hood escapes,  only  to  continue  its  work  of  demoralization. 

No  programme  of  attack  is  complete  unless  it  demands  that 
the  father  bear  his  share  of  the  burden.  Legislation  is  not  pro- 
gressive unless  it  strikes  this  keynote.  Make  illegitimacy  costly 
and  burdensome,  and  it  will  decline.  It  is  not  a  woman's  problem, 
nor  is  it  a  man's  problem,  but  it  is  a  question  of  human  beings 
with  sex  impulses,  and  unless  the  aggressive  sex  is  restrained,  we 
cannot  hope  to  root  out  the  evil. 


CULTURE,    ETHICS,    AND    THE    WAR 

Joseph  Alexander  Leighton 

THERE  Is  much  discussion  and  perplexity  as  to  the  respec- 
tive claims  to  culture  leadership  of  the  great  national 
protagonists  in  the  war.  I  shall  not  in  this  article  enter 
this  controversy.  I  shall  not  consider  whether  the  Germans  are 
the  Messianic  Kultur-Folk.  I  may  say,  however,  in  passing 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  even  the  Russians  are  bar- 
barians. The  people  that  has  produced  Pushkin,  Lermontov, 
Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Lobatchevshiy  and  Mendeleeff  can 
hardly  be  a  race  of  barbarians.  And  poor  harried  little  Belgium 
can  rightfully  claim  a  proud  place  with  her  Maeterlinck,  Huys- 
manns,  and  Verhaeren. 

The  claims  and  counter  claims  in  this  controversy  have 
brought  into  relief  the  significant  difference  between  the  meanings 
of  Kultur  and  Culture.  The  German  word  has  a  more  inclusive 
significance  than  our  English  word  usually  bears.  Perhaps  the 
word  Kultur  is  best  translated  "  civilization,"  and,  although  the 
German  word  is  frequently  used,  especially  by  philosophers,  in 
the  narrower  and  more  specialized  sense  of  inner  or  mental 
and  spiritual  development,  perhaps  the  least  misleading  trans- 
lation of  our  word  culture  in  its  usual  acceptation  is  "  Bildung  " 
or  "  Ausbildung."  I  shall  distinguish  quite  sharply  between 
Civilization  and  Culture.  Civilization  includes  all  the  arts  and 
activities  of  organized  social  life  in  stable  well-ordered  com- 
munities and  states.  It  includes  organized  efficiency  in  industry, 
commerce,  communication,  administration.  It  includes  specific- 
ally all  the  forms,  activities,  and  results  of  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  society.  It  includes  all  phases  of  the  consciously  planful 
development  of  natural  forces  and  human  powers.  The  state 
of  cultivation  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
savage  is  dependent  and  waits  passively  upon  the  largess  or 
stinginess  of  mother  earth,  is  civilization  or  external  culture, 
technical  culture.  Its  slogans  are  "  knowledge  is  power  "  and 
*'  organization  is  power." 
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Culture  has  with  us  English-speaking  peoples  a  narrower  and 
more  specifically  humanistic  significance.  It  connotes  an  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
creative  human  spirit  in  literature,  art,  pure  science,  morals,  and 
philosophy.  We  do  not  understand  by  a  cultivated  man  a  suc- 
cessful technician  or  efficient  specialist.  We  understand  rather 
a  man  of  wide  knowledge  of,  and  fine  feehng  for,  the  creative 
things  that  have  made  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  human  spirit  in 
light,  in  harmony,  in  peace,  in  wisdom  and  charity.  A  cultivated 
man  is  one  whose  spirit  has  been  informed  and  enkindled  by  a 
vital  appreciation  of  the  finest  achievements  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  humanity.  Such  an  one  may  be  inefficient  in  business  or 
politics,  but  he  will  never  be  narrow  or  intolerant.  He  will 
keep  an  open  mind  and  an  open  heart.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
will  be  a  Laodicean — without  heat  of  conviction  or  firmness  of 
character.  But  he  will  have  suppleness  as  well  as  strength  of 
intellect,  urbanity  of  disposition,  fairness  of  judgment,  readiness 
always  to  consider  the  points  of  view  and  convictions  of  others. 
In  brief,  a  cultivated  man  is  an  intelligent,  well-informed 
gentleman. 

Clearly,  technical  civilization  or  organized  efficiency  in  han- 
dling the  materials  of  civilization  may  flourish  without  much 
culture.  And  culture  may  flourish  without  a  very  efficient  or 
luxurious  civilization.  I  have  met  cultivated  men  living  in  the 
backwoods.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  earlier  days  when  America 
was  much  more  sparsely  populated  than  now  there  were  not  as 
many  to  the  square  mile  as  now.  In  the  externals  of  civilization 
the  Athens  of  Pericles,  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  and  even 
the  Weimar  of  Goethe,  were  far  behind  America,  England  or 
Germany  to-day.  They  were  all  certainly  ahead  of  the  present 
in  some  of  the  most  important  forms  of  cultural  creativity. 

Material  civilization  without  the  leadership  of  a  fine  human- 
istic culture  is  but  an  imposing  and  specious  barbarism.  It  may 
be  stupendous  and  irresistible  in  the  fields  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  war,  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  our  respect,  much  less  of  our 
admiration.  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  vast  and  powerful 
technical  civilization  and  its  great  historical  role  in  spiritual  cul- 
ture, has  lately  slipped  back  into  barbarism.     Does  it  not  reduce 
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civilization  to  a  pathetic  absurdity  to  have  multiplied  the  instru- 
ments of  production  tenfold  and  an  hundredfold  in  power  in 
order  to  wreck  the  historic  remains  of  cultural  creativeness  and 
to  destroy  one's  fellow-inheritors  of  culture?  There  is  not  even 
the  excuse  that  they  are  fending  off  barbaric  hordes.  They  are 
not  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of  civilization,  as  the  Greeks 
fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  as  Charles  Martel  fought  at 
Tours,  as  John  Sobieski  fought  before  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or 
Dimitri  Donskoi  against  the  Tartar  hordes  on  the  battlefield  of 
Kulikovo. 

The  present  war  is  the  debacle  of  materialistic  civilization. 
It  reveals  in  the  most  vivid  light  the  futility  of  placing  utter 
faith  in  the  all-redeeming  power  of  applied  science.  In  many 
respects  it  looks  like  a  stupendous  exhibition  of  intelligent  scien- 
tific diabolism.  One  might  well  imagine  the  devils  of  material- 
istic technique  grinning  behind  the  scenes  while  millions  of  their 
ignorant  victims  are  consumed  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  cul- 
ture. Thus  the  vaunted  material  expansion  of  nineteenth  century 
civilization  swings  around  into  barbarism  recrudescent  and  trium- 
phant. Culture  and  education  are  powerless  in  the  face  of  the 
supreme  catastrophe  of  the  ages. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  men  have  increasingly  placed  their 
trust  in  the  application  of  physical  science,  in  organized  efficiency 
and  in  material  wealth  and  enjoyment  as  the  highest  goods  and 
final  fruits  of  civilization.  Humanistic  culture  has  retrograded. 
There  has  been  no  progress  in  literature,  art,  education,  morals 
and  the  cultivation  and  recognition  of  high  personal  character, 
at  all  comparable  with  the  technical  progress  In  the  same  period. 
The  spiritual  life  has  fallen  far  behind  the  material.  It  has 
been  forgotten  or  slighted. 

Civilization  Is  a  hollow  sham,  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  and  even  humanistic  culture  is  effeminate,  weak,  and 
decadent,  unless  controlled  by  other  and  higher  principles.  The 
only  thing  that  permanently  redeems  men  from  barbarism  is 
faith  in  and  service  of  absolute  moral  values.  Without  these, 
culture  is  unavailing  and  civilization  but  a  disguised  barbarism, 
fattening  on  ruthlessness  and  lust  and  engendering  hypocrisy  and 
superstition.     If  there  be  no  absolute  moral  values,  then  the 
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only  right  is  might.  There  is  then  no  fitness  or  quality  of  value 
in  human  society  except  that  of  survival  in  the  brute  struggle  for 
existence  and  mastery — a  struggle  none  the  less  brutal  because 
it  is  waged  with  aeroplanes,  forty-two  centimetre  howitzers,  high- 
power  explosives  and  submarines. 

And  these  absolute  moral  values  were  not  discovered  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  not  fashioned 
in  banking  houses  or  in  diplomatic  courts.  They  are  not  the  by- 
products of  efficient  commercial  organization.  They  have  been 
known  from  of  old-time,  though  lately  obscured  and  forgotten. 
Go  to  Confucius's  rule  of  reciprocity,  to  Lao  Tse,  to  Gautama 
Buddha,  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  to 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  and  you  will  find  them.  You  will  find 
them  in  Kant  and  Bishop  Butler  and  in  many  another  modern 
thinker.  But  the  world  had  forgotten  them.  It  had  placed  its 
faith  in  "reeking  tube  and  iron  shard.'*  This  war  has  come 
upon  us  because  men  have  given  adherence  to  the  gods  of  tech- 
nical and  material  progress  alone  and  forgotten  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  society.  The  only  way  of  escape  for  a  civiliza- 
tion threatened  with  collapse  is  the  application  of  the  same  moral 
principles  to  international  and  to  interpersonal  relationships. 
The  ethics  of  individual  intercourse  and  of  international  inter- 
course must  be  recognized  as  identical. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  humanistic  ethics  is  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  free  and  rational  personality.  Justice  and  Love 
are  often  contrasted,  as  though  one  began  where  the  other  left 
off.  In  truth  they  are  but  complementary  aspects  of  personal 
intercourse  and  the  social  order.  Both  are  forms  of  reciprocity 
between  selves.  Without  respect  and  regard  for  another,  which 
is  love,  one  cannot  deal  justly  towards  that  person.  One  must 
have  sympathy  and  appreciation  in  order  to  be  just.  Given 
respect  and  regard  for  other  persons,  and  justice  follows  inevi- 
tably. The  deepening  and  extension  of  the  sphere  of  justice  in 
human  relations  has  been  impelled  by  the  deepening  and  exten- 
sion of  sympathy  and  insight,  that  is,  of  love. 

If  humanity  were  an  abstraction  one  could  neither  act  justly 
nor  cherish  love  towards  it.  One  cannot  love  an  adjectival  noun. 
Humanity  is  not  an  abstract  essence  distilled  from  all  racial  and 
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individual  varieties  of  humankind.  Humanity  is  a  concrete 
world  of  persons,  of  beings  like  ourselves  and  possessing  the 
same  moral  and  affectional  natures.  As  an  ideal  for  our  striving, 
humanity  is  a  spiritual  whole  or  society  of  selves  in  which  the 
absolute  value  of  each  individual  member  is  recognized,  regard- 
less of  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  skin,  the  mathematical  index  of 
his  head-form,  or  the  philological  relations  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Our  duty  towards  humanity  is  simply  our  duty  towards  other 
selves  having  the  same  moral  natures  as  ourselves.  Love  for 
humanity  is  an  effective  practical  regard  for  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  other  human  beings.  It  is  readiness  to  act  with  reference 
to  the  growth  of  moral  and  rational  individuality  in  the  other 
man. 

One  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chiefest,  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
the  spread  of  a  humanitarian  ethics  that  shall  supersede  tribal 
and  national  ethics  has  been  poverty  of  moral  or  social  imagina- 
tion. The  imagination  is  the  greatest  agency  for  spiritual  crea- 
tiveness  and  social  progress  in  the  equipment  of  the  human  soul. 
Its  cultivation  for  the  exercise  of  social  and  public  functions  has 
been  greatly  neglected  in  education  and  moral  training.  In 
order  that  we  may  practise  justice  and  love  we  must  be  able  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  other  man's  place.  We  cannot  do  this  with- 
out imagination  of  the  sympathetic  sort.  The  great  moral  teach- 
ers of  the  race,  such  as  Guatama  Buddha,  Socrates,  Plato,  Jesus, 
Tolstoy,  exhibit  in  a  preeminent  degree  this  quality  of  ethical 
imagination.  In  order  that  the  average  man  may  be  enabled  to 
exercise  the  social  imagination,  moral  education  must  cease  to  be 
based  solely  on  an  historical  acquaintance  with  the  heroes  of 
one  nation,  people,  or  even  of  one  great  branch  of  the  human 
family.  The  historical  materials  of  moral  education  must  not 
be  exclusively  Teutonic,  or  Latin,  or  Aryan.  Great  harm  has 
been  wrought  by  the  failure  to  make  a  sympathetic  study  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  moral  advancement  of  mankind  the  basis 
of  all  historical  education,  the  inspirational  groundwork  of  moral 
education.  The  exclusive  study  and  laudation  of  national  mili- 
tary and  political  heroes  has  worked  much  evil.  History  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  not  as  the  story  of  dynastic  ambitions, 
battles  and  intrigues,  but  as  the  growth  of  the  race  in  moral 
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insight  and  cultural  elevation  under  the  leadership  of  humanity's 
spiritual  heroes.  Cultural  and  moral  history,  with  the  race's 
spiritual  leaders  as  the  central  figures,  would  prove  the  most 
enlightening  and  moralizing  study  that  the  child  and  youth  could 
have  presented  for  their  attention. 

Justice  is  the  treatment  of  every  individual  as  a  being  having 
Inherent  worth.  Love  is  the  feeling  of  regard  for  the  human 
worth  of  every  individual.  Man,  this  paradoxical  blend  of  fire 
and  clay,  has  moved  upward  from  the  brute  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  application  of  justice  and  love.  These 
social  attitudes  have  been  working  themselves  out  into  wider 
relations  through  the  development  of  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe,  the  city  State,  and  the  territorial  State.  The  goal  of 
this  unceasing  upward  process,  whose  history  is  coeval  with  civili- 
zation. Is  the  application  of  justice  and  love  to  all  men — to  every 
man  because  he  either  is  in  fact,  or  has  in  him  the  power  to 
become,  a  free  and  rational  personality. 

We  feel  affection  and  owe  duties  towards  the  members  of 
our  families.  We  become  richer  and  worthier  individuals  by 
the  exercise  of  these  affections  and  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties. 
We  feel  affection  and  owe  duties  towards  our  nation.  We  are 
made  richer  and  worthier  thereby.  But  we  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  our  families,  lie,  steal,  murder  or  become  traitors  to  our 
countries.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  things  that  we 
must  not  do  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  If  the  doing  of  such 
things  violates  the  moral  nature  of  personality  In  others  or  in 
ourselves.  Better  that  the  State  should  perish  than  that  It  should 
live  on  the  dishonor  of  its  sons  and  daughters  or  on  the  dishonor 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  another  State.  The  continued 
existence  of  a  State  which  is  dependent  on  the  violation  of  funda- 
mental moral  principles  for  its  continuance  contradicts  the  end 
which  alone  justifies  the  existence  of  a  State;  namely,  the  growth 
of  the  moral  life  In  Its  members.  The  moral  worth  of  individ- 
uality is  often  sacrificed  to  family  Interests  or  to  State  interests 
under  the  Influence  of  blind  instinctive  feeling  or  of  powerful 
social  suggestion  that  upsets  for  the  time  being  the  rational 
conscience  of  the  individual.  Some  of  the  manifestations  of 
patriotism  are  the  tragic  dethronement  of  reason   and  moral 
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consciousness  and  the  usurpation  of  the  ruler's  seat  by  the  blind 
animal  instinct  of  gregariousness.  The  riotous  carnival  of  war 
thrives  on  this  welter  of  mob  emotion.  There  are  inviolable 
ethical  boundaries  marked  by  the  ideal  of  free  and  rational  per- 
sonality where  patriotic  devotion  must  halt. 

The  State  is  a  harmful  abstraction,  a  myth  warmed  into  a 
semblance  of  life  by  tinsel,  trumpery,  and  noise,  and  by  the  blind 
emotion  generated  by  these  primitive  means,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
something  above  or  apart  from  the  actual  human  persons  who 
compose,  in  public  and  moral  relations,  the  actual  State.  There 
is  an  ideal  United  States  which  is  more  than  any  one  of  us,  its 
citizens,  and  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  all  of  us.  But  this 
ideal  United  States  exists  and  functions  only  as  the  interpreta- 
tion and  unification  of  the  ideals  and  values  of  living  American 
persons.  In  ordinary  times,  for  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
the  State  is  but  the  mass  of  customs,  usages  and  laws,  plus  the 
accredited  agents  of  these  institutions.  In  time  of  stress  the 
ideal  State  comes  prominently  into  the  foreground  of  conscious- 
ness as  it  is  interpreted  and  represented  by  a  few  leaders  whose 
conception  of  the  State  is  accepted  by  the  masses.  Then  the 
fateful  issue  becomes  this :  Whether  the  leaders  incarnate  moral 
principles  and  the  led  see  and  follow  these  principles  as  incor- 
porated in  their  leaders.  What  was  the  real  United  States  dur- 
ing our  great  war?  It  was  the  ideal  of  perpetuating  on  this 
territory  a  free  State  of  opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  color, 
as  interpreted  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  few  others.  What  is 
it  now?  That  would  be  more  difficult  to  say.  I  myself  believe 
It  to  be  the  perpetuation  under  changing  and  more  complex  con- 
ditions of  the  ideal  of  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  every 
son  of  man  who  is  born  here  or  who  comes  here.  It  is  just  the 
embodiment  under  our  special  conditions,  economic  and  social, 
of  the  universal  human  ideal  of  free  personality.  Only  so  long 
as  it  furthers  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal  is  the  constitution  of 
this  nation  or  of  any  other  nation  worthy  of  respect  and  adher- 
ence. The  ideal  of  a  universal  humanity  is  larger  and  finer  than 
its  special  fulfilment  in  any  single  individual  or  State.  But  the 
ideal  of  humanity  exists  and  functions  only  as  the  unification  of 
the  values  and  aims  of  concrete  human  persons  as  visioned  and 
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striven  for  by  the  most  representative  human  beings  whatever 
be  their  historical  national  culture. 

A  clear  vision  of  and  devotion  to  the  universal  ethical  values 
that  are  grounded  in  the  intrinsic  dignity  and  worth  of  moral 
personality  is  the  alchemy  which  will  transmute  the  clay  in  man 
into  fine  metal  and  make  it  the  instrument  for  the  realization  of 
the  Republic  of  Man,  the  alchemy  which  will  transform  the 
brute  in  him  into  service  of  the  rational  and  humane  spirit. 

Every  great  historical  crisis  in  the  life  of  man  has  been  the 
beginning  of  a  new  forward  movement.  Beyond  this  horrible 
war  I  discern  the  coming  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  more  universal, 
rational  and  human  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  The  rising 
sun  of  a  new  humanity  already  reddens  the  sky  above  the  fright- 
ful glare  of  battle.  Because  of  the  fearful  impact  of  the  shock 
to  our  present  civilization,  because  of  the  very  magnitude  and 
cultural  preponderance  of  the  national  forces  involved,  I  see  a 
great  clarification  on  the  way — a  new  spiritual  synthesis  of  our 
common  race.  All  types  of  moral  and  spiritual  conviction  and 
culture  are  involved  in  this  war.  All  varieties  of  Christian,  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist,  the  Confucianist,  and  Brahmin — 
all  these  are  at  grips  in  this  world  war  of  the  civilizations. 
There  is  no  line  of  cleavage  in  civilization  or  culture  that  cuts 
across  the  protagonists  in  the  struggle.  One  cannot  draw  a  line 
and  say  that  all  the  belligerents  on  one  side  represent  a  certain 
type  of  culture  and  all  on  the  other  side  a  different  type.  And 
most  of  the  current  talk  concerning  racial  missions,  inherent 
racial  superiorities  and  racial  antagonisms  is  unmitigated  and 
dangerous  nonsense.  What  determines  the  character  of  a  people 
is  not  chiefly  its  **  racial  "  qualities  as  described  in  terms  of 
physical  anthropology  such  as  color,  height,  and  cephalic  Index. 
The  character  of  a  people  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  nature 
of  the  economic  and  political  civilization  and  the  spiritual  cul- 
ture in  which  each  generation  is  nurtured.  Hence  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  same  nation  in  successive  epochs.  The 
assumption  of  racial  fixity  in  cultural  characteristics  is  a  bit  of 
pure  mythology  whose  sentimental  effects  are  mischievous.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  English  and  French  to-day  are  more 
nearly  alike  in  cultural  characteristics  than  either  are  like  their 
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respective  mediaeval  progenitors.  The  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  race  and 
the  "  Teutonic  "  race  are  myths.  The  individuals  of  a  nation 
take  more  or  less  the  stamp  of  the  national  culture.  But  there 
is  much  greater  inherent  variation  between  individuals  than  be- 
tween nations.  The  more  pronounced  the  native  endowment  of 
the  individual,  the  higher  he  rises  above  the  national  dead  level 
of  civilization  and  finds  his  peers  and  congeners  among  men  of 
all  nations.  The  moral  and  rational  individuality  of  man  cuts 
across  all  national  and  racial  lines.  Moreover  from  the  anthro- 
pological standpoint  every  great  European  State  is  a  sad  inter- 
mixture. 

The  present  terrific  crisis  means  a  universal  dissolution  and 
a  universal  reconstruction.  It  will  bring  in  its  train  a  more 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  unity  and  interdependence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  seen  that  higher  than  all 
differences  of  speech,  culture,  and  religion  is  human  personaHty. 
Of  more  worth  than  any  specific  form  of  State  polity  is  human 
personality.  Of  more  worth  than  the  proudest  technical  achieve- 
ments and  the  greatest  political  and  commercial  expansion  is 
human  personality.  Of  more  worth  than  the  special  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientific  culture  of  any  State  is  the  inviolate  and 
sacred  spring  of  moral  individuality. 

Through  blood  and  iron,  through  fire  and  rapine,  through 
untold  tears  and  suffering,  mankind  is  moving  towards  the  day- 
spring  of  a  world  order  whose  foundation  stone  shall  be  justice 
universal  and  whose  crowning  and  shining  summit  shall  be  the 
ideal  of  free  personality.  As  that  day  dawns  more  clearly  it 
will  bring  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  vision  of  a  uni- 
versal ethics  and  a  universal  religion.  Christianity  must  either 
decay  or  move  forward  to  a  new  synthesis.  To  this  higher  syn- 
thesis the  Buddhist  and  the  Vedantist,  with  their  wholehearted 
devotion  to  the  inmost  soul  of  things,  will  contribute.  They 
will  help  to  purify  a  secularized,  materialized,  and  disintegrating 
Christendom.  Protestant,  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  Jew, 
Confucianist,  Hindu  mystic  and  Japanese  Samurai — they  will 
learn  from  one  another  and  the  lesson  will  be  in  many  tongues 
and  diverse  guises  the  same — that  every  State  and  every  culture 
and  every  religion  must  justify  its  existence  and  its  claim  to  be 
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heard  by  bringing  its  contribution  to  the  building  up  in  all  man- 
kind of  the  common  spiritual  essence  which  flowers  forth  in  the 
deeds  of  universal  justice  and  the  sentiment  of  universal  regard. 
Humanity  as  the  ideal  of  our  striving  is  a  living  whole  of  selves 
each  possessing  intrinsic  value.  The  absolute  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  moral  essence  in  every  son  of  man;  this  is  the  ethical 
touchstone  of  civilizations  and  cultures,  of  nations  and  religions. 


REALIZATION 

Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

IF  I  should  lift  my  look  for  yours  to-night. 
And  find  your  eyes  were  lidded  listlessly. 
But  with  an  air  of  calm  finality. 
As  if  no  morrow's  morning  might  delight 
The  fibres  of  your  being,  nor  be  bright 

Because  you  saw  its  coming  in  a  dream, 
And  wished  it  every  splendor  (while  the  gleam 
Of  candles  danced  upon  your  forehead's  white)  ; 
Or  if  my  spirit,  lost  where  speech  is  not. 

Should  lean  to  catch  the  word  it  seemed  you  said. 
And  suddenly  remember  you  were  dead. 
And  had  been  so  so  long  the  years  forgot, 

I  think  {and  I  have  stood  where  Sorrow  taught!) 
The  Fact  could  not  be  sadder  than  the  Thought ! 


THE    QUIET   LIFE 
J.  Albert  Pierce 

FROM  a  past  that  Is  not  yet  too  dim  to  be  distinct  there 
stands  out  In  my  life  a  song,  a  song  full  of  a  haunting 
desire  for  something  that  had  once  been  attained  and 
then  lost,  a  song  made  glorious  in  Its  melody  through  retrospec- 
tion and  strong  personal  association.  Two  street  musicians,  a 
young  girl  singing  in  a  penetrating  but  undeveloped  voice  and  a 
woman  with  a  guitar,  represent  to  me  my  last  tangible  Idea  of 
music.  The  song  was  from  The  Bohemian  Girl,  and  even  now  I 
can  visualize  the  scene  and  the  song.  I  can  see  the  women  as 
they  stood  that  night  beneath  their  smoky  gasoline  torch,  I  can 
hear  the  elder's  Ill-tuned  guitar,  and  I  can  hear  as  plainly  as  if  it 
had  happened  last  evening  the  voice  of  the  girl,  trembling  and 
often  breaking  on  the  high  notes  of  what  Is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  song  ever  sung.  A  month  later  I  lost  every  vestige  of 
my  hearing. 

For  all  practical  purposes  I  lost  the  use  of  my  ears.  I  became 
deaf,  I  entered  automatically  a  sociological  class;  I  became  a 
"  defective,''  an  "  abnormality."  But  I  still  retained  a  memory 
of  that  song,  I  could  still  sing  it  myself,  and  my  ways  of  living, 
my  methods  of  reasoning,  my  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
were  just  the  same  as  before.  Nearly  a  score  of  years  have  not 
altered  me  greatly,  yet  I  am  still  abnormal  and  defective.  In 
this  country,  everywhere  among  us,  In  our  own  houses  and  In  our 
neighbors'  houses,  there  are  human  beings  as  physically  Imperfect 
as  I  and  as  human  as  you — and  I.  It  Is  sometimes  a  little  hard 
to  understand  what  happens  to  an  Individual  when  he  becomes 
deaf;  what  changes  take  place  In  addition  to  the  Incident  of  de- 
stroyed hearing.  It  Is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  Ideas 
of  life,  his  place  In  the  world,  his  emotions,  thoughts,  pleasures 
and  sorrows.  You  can  close  your  eyes  and  imagine  yourselves  as 
blind,  but  you  cannot  shut  out  sound  from  your  ears  so  entirely 
that  you  are  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  life  without  sound 
or  anything  resembling  sound — the  Quiet  Life. 

They  say  that  Beethoven  created  his  greatest  masterpieces 
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after  he  had  become  deaf.  *'  In  this  sad,  inviolable  solitude  he 
produced  his  new  symphonies,  his  sublime  overtures,  his  quintets 
and  quartets  so  full  of  profound  conceptions  and  mysterious  reve- 
lations of  the  highest  harmonies.  Shut  out  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  he  retired  for  compensation 
into  the  world  of  his  own  imagination  and  brought  forth  from 
its  deep  resources  those  treasures  of  harmony."  I  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  No  one  can  really  understand  music  as  well  or  appre- 
ciate it  as  fully  as  he  who  cannot  hear  it.  It  is  the  absence  and 
not  the  possession  of  it  that  is  vital  to  him.  He  does  not  hear 
music,  he  knows  not  what  actual  music  is ;  but  the  necessity  of  it, 
the  heart  hunger  for  it,  gives  him  the  power  to  create  mental 
music  from  poems  and  printed  songs  and  to  see  a  harmony  in 
the  incidents  of  his  daily  life.  It  is  not  to  the  man  or  woman 
with  opportunities  every  day  to  absorb  musical  sounds,  not  to 
him  satiated  with  the  privileges  of  an  undefective  body,  that  the 
full  appreciation  comes;  it  is  to  him  who  carries  about  in  his 
mind  the  visualization  of  some  once-heard  song  or  who  can  make 
his  own  mental  melody  that  music  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
enjoyment.  Beethoven,  the  unhearing,  filled  with  a  passion  for  it 
and  unable  to  gratify  it  through  his  ears,  heard  music  with  his 
soul.  Being  able  to  give  it  form  and  expression,  he  passed  it  as 
a  heritage  to  his  fellow-men. 

If  a  band  passes  down  the  street,  the  deaf  man  listens  to  the 
bass  drum,  for  even  though  he  be  totally  deaf,  he  can  either  feel 
or  hear  the  crash  of  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  that  he  is  actually 
hearing  music  in  this  way,  but  it  gives  him  a  basis,  a  scenario,  as 
it  were,  upon  which  to  build  music  of  his  own.  He  is  visualizing 
it.  From  some  hidden  recess  in  his  brain  there  pours  out  melody, 
crude  and  barbaric  if  he  has  always  been  deaf,  but  more  refined 
if  he  had  once,  as  I  have,  heard  music.  It  is  music,  though,  and 
it  makes  the  deaf  man's  life  less  quiet.  It  is  sound,  but  not  sound 
that  the  normal  man  can  hear.  It  is  the  unexpressed  but  per- 
fectly comprehensible  deaf  man's  music.  It  is  the  same  power 
that  enables  the  poet  to  put  music  into  his  words  and  the  same 
instinct  that  helps  the  composer  to  interpret  and  to  arrange  for 
singing  these  same  musical  ideas  of  the  poet. 

Kipling  gives  a  graphic  and  pathetic  account  of  the  effect  of 
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music  upon  the  blind.  In  his  The  Light  That  Failed,  we  find  Dick 
telling  his  friend  Torpenhow  to  *'  take  him  away  "  because  the 
sweeping,  blood-stirring  lilt  of  the  military  band  as  it  played  He 
must  he  a  man  of  decent  height,  he  must  he  a  man  of  weight, 
reminded  him  altogether  too  forcibly  of  what  he  had  once  been. 
This  is  visualization,  though  not  of  the  deaf  man's  variety.  Dick 
heard  the  music  and  visualized  the  movements  of  the  soldiers; 
a  deaf  Dick  would  have  seen  the  soldiers  and  visualized  the 
music;  and  each  would  have  had  as  lucid  an  impression  as  if 
neither  had  been  defective.  Kipling,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
characterizes  this  little  musical  ballad  as  a  "  perfect  quickstep." 
To  those  people  who  can  hear,  but  who  never  have  heard,  these 
particular  words  set  to  music,  they  surely  mean  something.  Men- 
tal music  can  certainly  be  found  in  them,  visualized.  Just  think 
for  a  moment  of  their  effect  upon  a  deaf  man  with  a  musical 
instinct!  To  me,  at  least,  this  is  the  best  part  of  The  Light  That 
Failed.    It  represents  to  me  something  very  personal. 

So  you  see,  the  deaf  man's  life  is  not  altogether  a  quiet  one, 
after  all.  This  mental  appreciation  to  him  is  sound;  sound  as 
satisfying  as  the  actual  sensation  would  be  to  you.  The  crash 
of  thunder,  the  rattling  of  heavy  wheels  over  a  pavement  and 
even  the  "  feel  "  of  a  stick  on  a  picket  fence  are  "  sounds."  This 
can  be  easily  illustrated.  The  principal  of  a  school  for  the  deaf 
noticed  one  day  that  some  one  was  pounding  the  stone  wall  of  the 
building  with  a  rock.  It  irritated  him.  The  noise  was  kept  up 
and  the  man  went  out  to  investigate.  Subconsciously  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  his  children 
pounding  the  walls  and,  in  spite  of  his  annoyance,  the  fact  inter- 
ested him.  He  listened  and  noticed  that  the  tapping  was  not  un- 
methodical, but  was  rather  a  crude  imitation  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
beating  of  an  African  tom-tom.  The  face  of  the  child  was  beau- 
tiful In  Its  expression  of  utter  enjoyment  and  Its  oblivion  to 
extraneous  matters,  and  to  the  educator  the  thought  suggested 
Itself  that  this  little  ignorant  deaf  boy  was  creating  music  al- 
though he  had  never  heard  music  and  could  not  even  define  the 
word.  Some  innate  trait  was  being  brought  out  In  spite  of  a 
handicap  that  one  would  usually  associate  with  an  utter  lack  of 
musical  ability. 
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It  is  this  struggle  of  inherited  tendencies  against  physical 
impotency  that  makes  the  deaf  man's  life  so  interesting  to  him- 
self and  so  incomprehensible  to  others.  To  some  people  the 
pounding  of  a  stone  wall,  the  visualization  of  music  from  verses 
and  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the  reverberations  of  the  insides  of  a 
piano  would  be  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity,  but  to  the 
"  lunatic  "  himself  they  are  sources  of  much  delight,  a  mani- 
festation— let  us  say — of  originality  and  unconventionality.  I 
suppose  it  is  just  one's  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  deaf  are 
puzzles  to  the  hearing  and  vice  versa,  because  each  class  has  a 
philosophy  of  its  own;  each  has  dissimilar  explanations  of  sim- 
ilar incidents.  It  is  a  subtle  and  still  undiscovered  philosophy 
that  will  fit  each  individual  case,  and  it  is  a  wise  man  who  can 
read  his  own  thoughts  and  apply  them  to  the  actions  of  his 
brother. 

As  philosophers  the  deaf  as  a  class  are  unequalled.  It  is 
true  that  they  may  be  erratic  and  pessimistic  at  times  and  incom- 
municative in  regard  to  this  philosophy  almost  always,  but  to  it 
may  be  laid  the  explanation  of  their  amazing  cheerfulness  and 
adaptability.  Their  ideas  of  marriage,  of  religion,  of  life  and 
its  pecuHarities,  of  their  status  in  the  human  economy,  are  as 
strongly  developed  as  those  of  the  hearing  man,  and  as  peculiar. 
To  the  deaf,  some  of  the  things  the  hearing  man  does  are  merely 
an  odd  conglomeration  of  unconventional  ideas.  To  the  ab- 
normal the  normal  are  abnormal,  just  as  the  normal  believe  the 
abnormal  a  little  queer. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  deaf  reason  differently  or  disapprove 
of  life  as  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  radical 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of  people.  It  is  just  that 
the  Quiet  Life  seems  to  nourish  a  certain  fatalism,  a  well-defined 
trust  in  a  future  that  has  already  been  planned  in  the  past. 
Charles  Miller  expressed  very  accurately  the  deaf  man's  ideas 
of  life  and  the  meaning  of  life  without  having  thought  of  these 
people  at  all  when  he  wrote : 

Life  is  a  game  of  whist;  from  unseen  sources 
The  cards  are  shuffled  and  the  hands  are  dealt. 

Blind  our  efforts  to  control  the  forces 

That,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly  felt. 
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I  do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled, 
But  still  I  like  the  game  and  want  to  play. 

Thus  through  the  long,  long  night  will  I,  unruffled, 
Play  what  I  get  until  the  break  of  day. 

This  little  scrap  of  verse  was  handed  to  me  by  a  deaf 
woman,  with  the  remark  that  it  seemed  to  fit  her  own  life  so 
adequately,  so  fully  that  there  was  nothing  much  left  to  be  said. 
She  did  not  regret,  she  explained,  that  she  was  deaf.  There 
were  times,  of  course,  when  she  rebelled  against  it,  but  there 
were  more  often  times  when  she  would  hesitate  to  exchange 
the  calm  and  serenity  of  her  existence  for  the  advantages  the 
ear  affords.  She  longed  for  music — actual  "  sound  music  " — 
but  she  doubted  if  it  could  compare  with  the  mental  music  of 
poetry,  trees,  flowers  and  the  crowds  of  the  city's  streets.  Deaf- 
ness gave  her  the  abihty  to  see  things  incomprehensible  to  others 
and  to  search  to  the  bottom  the  reasons  for  incidents  that  the 
hearing  usually  failed  to  see  at  all.  She  had  not  always  been 
deaf;  she  had  experienced  both  existences,  and  there  was  so 
very  much  of  good  in  both  that  the  choice  would  be  hard  to 
make.  She  wished  she  could  hear  when  she  wanted  to  and 
be  deaf  when  she  got  tired  of  hearing. 

But  that,  she  exclaimed,  would  not  do.  Deafness  was  not 
just  simply  a  loss  of  hearing — it  was  something  else — something 
that  altered  one  mentally,  improved  one  in  certain  respects  and 
marred  in  others.  There  could  be  no  halfway  to  it.  Then  she 
spoke — a  little  hesitatingly — of  the  philosophy  of  the  Quiet  Life, 
and  I  knew  that  others  besides  myself  had  felt  it. 

There  has  been  fostered  so  long  the  idea  that  the  deaf  are 
a  distinct  and  incomprehensible  race,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  them 
to  explain  to  the  hearing  why  this  is  and  how  the  conception 
grew.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  illustrate,  for  there  are  so  many 
matters  to  be  considered.  The  dumb  and  speaking  branches 
of  these  people  are  dissimilar  in  themselves  and  really  should 
be  studied  separately.  Just  as  the  French  and  the  Germans 
differ  in  temperament,  so  do  the  speaking  deaf  differ  from  the 
dumb.  Then,  again,  there  is  to  be  weighed  the  element  of  human 
nature  both  in  the  normal  and  the  subnormal — the  deaf.  The 
whole  subject  draws  to  itself  a  group  of  sciences  interwoven 
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and  dependent  upon  each  other.  Here  I  shall  speak  of  the 
"  deaf  *'  as  though  all  were  deaf-mutes,  for  it  is  this  subdivision 
that  is  most  often  set  up  as  an  example  of  the  class. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  of  course,  a  physical  distinction  that 
does  much  to  differentiate  the  hearing  from  the  deaf.  The  one 
comprehends  sound  and  the  other  does  not.  This  alone  is,  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  ample  ground  for  a  separation  into  classes. 
Hidden  deep  in  all  of  us  is  an  inherited,  half  dormant  uneasiness 
in  the  presence  of  the  abnormal.  The  deaf  dislike  the  blind 
as  whole-heartedly  as  the  blind  despise  the  deaf.  The  one  says, 
"I  can  see,"  the  other  replies,  *' I  can  hear";  and  each  looks 
upon  his  own  defect  not  as  a  defect  but  as  a  handicap  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  other's.  One  has  only  to  visit  a  com- 
bined school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  for  a  short  time  to 
find  this  out.  It  seems  that  no  one  can  see  a  flaw  in  himself 
as  plainly  as  can  the  other  man.  So  very  few  people  realize 
the  inborn  animal  fear  of  physical  nonconformity  that  to  illus- 
trate it  lucidly  one  must  use  an  animal  as  an  example.  TEsop 
and  his  fable  of  the  tailless  fox  is  our  earliest  record  of  this 
— the  belled  rat  is  another.  Even  the  most  modern  observers 
have  frequently  mentioned  the  dread  of  one  wild  animal  for 
another  with  some  loss  of  physical  power,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  analogous  between  men  and  brutes.  Indeed  there  really  seems 
to  be  bred  in  human  animals  and  brute  animals  a  morbid  dislike 
or  fear  of  a  bodily  alteration.  And  even  if  the  human  animal 
does  not  express  it  in  words  or  actions  and  even  if  the  tendency 
does  come  to  the  surface  in  ripples  that  barely  disturb  the  calm 
of  the  hearing  man's  friendship  for  the  deaf  man,  the  tendency 
is  certainly  there.  The  deaf  man  realizes  it  more  fully  than  the 
other,  for  the  one  comes  in  contact  with  the  normal  man  always 
and  the  normal  with  the  abnormal  rarely. 

This  may  sound  pessimistic  and  unnatural  and  I  admit  that 
I  am  dealing  in  the  abstract  rather  than  in  the  concrete.  That 
the  disposition  is  present  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  always 
evident  I  do  not  affirm.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual— the  deaf  and  the  hearing  man  alike — and  the  element  of 
human  nature  comes  strongly  into  play.  The  personality  of 
the  hearing,  the  temperament  of  the  deaf,  their  relative  degrees 
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of  equanimity,  forbearance,  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  surliness, 
timidity  and  self-consciousness,  attract  or  repel  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  which  group  dominates.  There  are  deaf  men  and  women 
whose  personalities  are  so  normal  that  no  one  who  knows  them 
ever  thinks  of  them  as  being  defective,  and  there  are  others 
whose  every  action  and  glance  advertise  them.  It  is  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  deaf  as  of  the  normal  man  that  this  atavistic 
trait  appears.  So  many  of  them  try  to  hide  their  defect  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  embarrassing  attention  that  they  often  succeed 
only  in  attracting  the  comment  they  desire  to  escape.  The  chief 
fault  of  the  hearing  seems  to  be  their  poorly  concealed  feeling 
of  superiority  and  their  realization  that  the  numbering  of  the 
deaf  among  their  friends  is  not  necessary  to  their  happiness. 
The  deaf,  in  turn,  have  a  pronounced  spirit  of  clannishness  and 
often  fail  to  cultivate  the  talents  that  would  bring  them  nearer 
to  the  fixed  standard  of  normality. 

Considered  impartially,  it  is  mentality  that  sets  the  boundary 
line  and  erects  the  dividing  fence.  This  is  unavoidable.  The 
education  of  a  human  being  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his 
environment.  But  by  environment  we  do  not  mean  exclusively 
the  home,  the  school  or  the  associates  of  the  individual.  Rather, 
it  is  the  inherited  surroundings,  the  latent  power  to  absorb 
knowledge  from  what  one  hears,  sees,  feels,  smells  and  tastes. 
No  one  can  be  taught  and  no  spiritual  awakening  can  be  accom- 
plished unless  the  five  senses,  backed  by  memory,  will  power, 
imagination  and  natural  instincts,  are  brought  into  play.  The 
man  is  normal  or  abnormal  in  proportion  to  the  number  or 
extent  of  these  elements  involved  in  his  own  particular  case.  The 
eyes  and  the  ears  rank  among  the  most  important  of  the  senses 
and  the  absence  of  hearing  certainly  does  much  to  modify  the 
mental  normality  of  the  individual.  That  is,  he  is  unable  to 
learn  all  of  the  facts  possible  to  the  hearing  child  and  his  total 
knowledge  is  defective  in  proportion  to  the  age  at  which  he 
lost  his  hearing.  Schools  cannot  supply  this  deficiency  entirely, 
because  these  apperceived  impressions  are  to  be  gained  only  by 
actual  contact  with  the  actual  incidents  of  daily  life.  Consider  a 
baby  who  has  been  born  deaf.  Up  to  its  second  year  it  is 
absolutely  normal,  if  the  normality  of  a  hearing  baby  of  the  same 
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age  can  be  accepted  as  a  standard.  After  this  time  a  decided 
change  appears.  The  normal  infant  hears  and  is  learning  to 
speak  by  imitating  the  sounds  it  realizes  have  definite  meaning. 
Its  little  vocabulary  expands;  it  sees,  hears,  and  tastes  things 
that  it  does  not  understand  and  it  asks  for  explanations  that 
are  easily  forthcoming.  Its  instinctive  education  grows;  the 
primary  knowledge  it  has  acquired  offers  answers  for  other 
phenomena,  and  it  begins  to  reason  for  itself.  It  develops  per- 
sonality and  individuaUty,  and  its  theories  of  the  incidents  of  its 
daily  life  begin  to  conform  more  and  more  to  that  which  we  call 
normality.  It  is  impossible  for  the  deaf  baby  to  do  this.  Unable 
to  hear,  it  cannot  speak  and  ask  questions.  When  a  dog  opens 
its  mouth,  the  hearing  baby  perceives  a  sound  and  knows  that 
the  dog  is  barking.  It  contains  no  element  of  the  unknown  to 
that  child.  But,  to  the  deaf  baby,  groping  in  a  world  of  silence, 
reaching  out  figuratively  its  little  hands  for  knowledge,  the 
simplest  action  becomes  one  of  impenetrable  mystery.  It  can- 
not understand  why  the  motions  of  its  mother^s  lips  are  intelli- 
gible to  its  sister  and  not  to  it.  All  of  these  daily  incidents,  of 
minor  importance  to  the  hearing  child,  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions to  the  deaf.  Little  by  little,  aided  by  the  few  explana- 
tions it  has  been  given,  it  creates  in  itself  a  series  of  theories 
of  its  own.  Naturally,  its  reasoning  is  not  always  sure  and  it 
becomes  a  child,  a  youth  and  a  man  with  its  philosophy  still 
appreciably  biassed. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  combat  of  hereditary  talent 
with  bodily  insufficiency.  This  defective  apperceptive  education 
of  the  deaf  child  has  much  to  do  with  this  struggle  and  results 
often  in  eccentricity,  slight  or  serious.  It  cannot  be  helped  under 
existing  conditions.  It  is  why  the  average  deaf  child  in  school 
is  such  a  difficult  little  animal  to  understand  and  treat  properly 
and  why  the  hearing  man  cannot  comprehensively  grasp  the 
philosophy  of  the  adult  deaf.  Both  the  child  and  the  man  are 
lacking  in  one  vitally  necessary  element  of  normality:  the  in- 
stinctive education  derived  only  through  the  possession  of  all  of 
the  senses. 

The  genius  for  one  certain  thing  is  a  matter  of  birth  and 
the  physical  accident  that  retards  or  extinguishes  the  growth  of 
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that  innate  tendency  cannot  but  alter  the  life  of  the  individual 
possessing  it.  The  fate  of  the  flower  that  bloomed  unseen  is  no 
less  tragic  than  that  of  the  talent  not  permitted  to  expand  be- 
cause of  a  physical  handicap.  If  we  see  two  brothers,  the  one 
normal  and  the  other  abnormal — deaf,  existing  under  entirely 
different  standards  of  life — it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the 
defective  one  with  his  lower  plane  of  living  is  satisfied.  He  may 
be  the  more  brilliant  of  the  two  and  the  more  ambitious.  He 
may  be  the  one  more  worthy  of  encouragement.  What  is  taking 
place  within  him;  what  are  his  thoughts;  what  is  his  opinion  of 
a  destiny  that  has  made  him  a  cobbler  instead  of  a  lawyer  or  a 
surgeon?  How  does  he  accept  this  seemingly  unjust  fate?  If 
one  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  physically  normal  in  every  respect 
but  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  his  situation  becomes  an  interesting 
one.  How  does  his  handicap  alter  his  life  and  what  are  his 
views  in  regard  to  it?  Is  there  working  and  fermenting  in  his 
brain  a  protest  against  his  lot  or  has  his  defect  given  him  the 
power  to  create  a  subtle  philosophy  to  cover  his  altered 
situation? 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  for  instance,  the  average  deaf-mute 
will  say  to  himself,  "  I  will  take  unto  myself  a  woman  who  is 
also  deaf.  She  will  understand  me  better,  respect  me  more  and 
love  me  longer  than  the  hearing  woman  would.  She  is  like 
me;  she  has  nothing  that  I  have  not.  I  shall  not  have  to  apolo- 
gize to  her  or  to  her  family  for  my  defect.'*  In  all  this  there 
runs  not  the  slightest  strain  of  bitterness  or  revolt;  he  merely 
recognizes  that,  except  in  unusual  cases,  a  union  with  a  hearing 
woman  would  not  result  in  happiness.  He  makes  his  choice  not 
because  the  woman  is  deaf,  not  because  he  loves  her,  but  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  these  two  reasons,  there  is  a  strong  force, 
a  bond  of  sympathy  pulling  them  together.  Unlike  the  illus- 
trations already  cited,  it  is  not  purely  an  hereditary  force,  because 
it  acts  as  strongly  in  cases  of  accidental  deafness  as  in  those 
connately  so.  But,  allied  to  it,  there  is  a  direct  inheritance,  a 
disposition  not  specifically  allied  to  this  one  action,  an  unreasoned 
insistence  of  past  centuries  that  similar  tendencies  and  traits  be 
preserved. 

I  have  asked  possibly  a  score  of  deaf  men  why  they  married 
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deaf  women.  Most  of  these  men  were  deaf-mutes  and  in  all 
but  two  cases  their  wives  were  also  dumb.  These  deaf  men  had 
been  married  for  periods  ranging  from  a  year  to  a  score  of 
years,  more  than  half  of  them  had  children  and  nearly  half  of 
these  children  had  inherited  their  parents'  trait.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  it  was  a  very  representative  group  of  deaf-mutes. 

In  nearly  every  instance  I  stirred  up  their  pride  by  inquiring 
if  it  were  not  because  the  hearing  women  had  been  repelled  by 
their  deafness.  In  pursuing  these  preliminary  tactics  I  have  been 
able  to  probe  their  true  feelings  and  grasp  their  ideas  while 
their  temporary  indignation  prevented  the  expressing  of  their 
induced  ideas  of  racial  betterment.  The  answers  were  remark- 
ably uniform.  Aside  from  the  expected  reason  of  "  love  "  they 
had  chosen  deaf  wives  because,  (i)  they  had  been  in  school 
together  and  the  friendship  formed  there  had  grown,  (2)  they 
had  deaf  friends  in  common  who  had  introduced  them,  (3)  they 
had  similar  tastes  and  desires,  and  (4)  the  hearing  woman  was 
a  "  foreigner  "  and  "  not  a  suitable  mate  for  a  deaf  man."  All 
of  these  answers  are  serious  food  for  thought  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  any  of  them  will  shed  much  light  upon  the 
reason  why  there  are  deaf-mutes.  Their  fourth  answer  came 
always,  but  often  hesitatingly.  It  showed  the  unconquerable 
tendency  of  all  animals  to  improve  their  offspring  in  the  face  of 
personal  gratification.  It  expressed  very  clearly  that  self  pride 
regretted  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  any  barrier  between 
the  deaf  and  the  hearing.  It  demonstrated  all  too  distinctly  that 
the  life  of  a  deaf  man  or  woman  is  beset  with  an  endless  struggle 
between  the  desire  for  happiness  and  the  preservation  of  the 
innate  standards.  One  of  these  men  said,  *'  I  do  not  think  I  did 
right  in  marrying  a  defective  woman.  It  was  against  my  deep- 
seated  ideas  of  what  was  racially  right  and  I  even  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  deaf  children.  That  hurt  me.  But  what  could 
I  do?" 

This  seems  to  be  a  question  that  has  bothered  a  great  many 
people.  It  is  difficult  to  plan  one's  life  and  not  consider  the 
rest  of  the  population.  We  are  human  no  matter  whether  we 
are  deaf  or  normal,  and  the  deaf  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  a 
happy  family  life  as  is  the  hearing,  and  even  if  his  field  for 
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choice  is  much  more  limited  it  is  hard  to  deny  him  that  heritage. 

I  have  spoken  of  work  and  of  marriage  for  the  deaf  not  as 
specific  incidents  in  the  Hfe  of  a  man  of  this  class  but  to  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  varied  phases  of  his  existence.  Through 
them  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  essentials  the  abnor- 
mal man  has  the  same  desires  as  his  hearing  brother  and  that  if 
he  does  show  eccentricity  at  times,  this  is  due  to  something  as 
much  beyond  his  control  as  his  actual  deafness. 

I  wish  people  knew  more  about  deafness  and  the  deaf  indi- 
vidual. I  wish  that  some  Hugo  Miinsterburg  would  delve  into 
the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  some  psychologists  have  treated 
insanity  and  pauperism.  There  is  much  need  of  it.  There  are 
so  many  deaf  people  trying  to  fit  themselves  into  niches  intended 
solely  for  the  hearing  that  it  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance. 
They  are  educated,  they  are  taught  signs  or  speech;  but  the 
problems  of  their  after  lives,  their  ambitions,  pleasures,  hopes 
and  sorrows  are  left  to  their  own  making.  Is  not  the  life  of  a 
self-respecting,  law-abiding  deaf  man  as  valuable  to  the  world 
as  that  of  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal?  Is  there  not  some  way  in 
which  the  natural  and  inherited  talents  of  these  people  may  be 
brought  out  to  the  full? 


TOWARD  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  YOUTH 

George  F.  Kearney 

EVERYWHERE  In  my  youth  I  am  constantly  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  chasm  that  lies 
between  Youth  and  Age.  There  seems  to  be  little 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the  two  generations  in  spite 
of  the  unselfish,  sincere  devotion  of  Age  to  the  education  of 
Youth  and  the  faith  with  which  the  younger  meets  the  older 
generation.  "  Why,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,"  some  of  the  great 
spirits  in  the  educational  world  of  to-day  are  asking,  "  does 
Youth  remain  the  stranger?"  To  this  question  Youth  has  a 
reply.  Age  sees  and  understands  the  Youth  external,  but  the 
great  internal  conflict,  the  life  in  ferment — Youth  in  its  very 
essence — has  been  disregarded  or  lightly  treated. 

The  understanding  of  Youth  will  come  with  the  facing  of 
this  inner  ferment  With  all  his  emotions  at  a  high  tide  Youth 
suddenly  awakes  to  find  life  before  him — an  unknown  void  into 
which  he  must  plunge.  Before  it  all  he  stands  aquiver,  torn  by 
a  thousand  undeveloped  impulses.  From  all  this  confusion  he 
must  gather  together  a  personality  with  which  to  go  forth  to 
meet  life.  It  is  a  great  task  and  the  choice  must  be  made  almost 
entirely  in  the  dark.  He  must  struggle  to  possess  that  which  he 
feels  will  fulfil  his  own  destiny,  and  the  greater  the  prize,  biog- 
raphy has  told  us,  the  fiercer  the  fight.  Youth  meets  himself, 
grapples  with  his  own  ego,  conquers  it,  and  then  hurries  on 
his  way  into  life. 

Of  all  this  Age  can  have  only  a  dim  understanding.  Some- 
how Age  closes  the  doors  of  its  memory  of  Youth — except  its 
brighter  moments — just  as  Youth  turns  its  back  on  childhood. 
When  one  has  passed  through  a  struggle  he  comes  out  exulting. 
It  was  glorious!  And  the  fight  undoubtedly  was  glorious,  but 
not  so  while  it  raged.  So  it  is  with  Youth  and  Age.  It  is  hard, 
when  one  has  passed  through  it  all,  for  Age  to  understand  the 
turmoil. 

Now,  the  young  man's  future  depends  upon  the  grip  which 
he  gets  on  life  during  his  youth  and  the  rich  ripe  years  of  early 
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manhood.  In  youth  the  young  man  fights  for  that  grip.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  he  recognizes  it  as  a  fight  and  further- 
more that  it  is  one  which  will  summon  his  last  ounce  of  energy. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  individual  lives  the  rest  of  his  life  on 
the  power  which  he  sounds  during  the  conflicts  of  Youth.  The 
battle  which  Youth  has  may  seem  ridiculous  and  small  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  a  distant  memory,  but  it  is  none  the  less  essential. 
Very  frequently  Age  is  disposed  to  belittle  the  struggle  with  the 
result  that  the  importance  is  clouded  and  Youth  induced  to  give 
up  the  fight,  the  issue  of  which  is  his  own  future. 

The  formulae  which  Age  sometimes  uses  to  belittle  Youth's 
conflicts  are  well  known  to  me,  for  I  have  heard  them  many  times. 
Of  them  all  there  is  none  so  uncomforting  or  unfruitful  as  this : 
*'  My  boy,  you  shouldn't  have  any  sorrows  at  your  age.  Youth 
is  the  happiest  time  of  life."  Another  with  an  equally  insincere 
purpose  is:  "Oh  yes,  I  had  as  many  wild  ideas  as  that  when 
I  was  young,  but  I  got  over  my  enthusiasm  when  I  gained  more 
experience."  If  Youth  should  take  such  remarks  seriously  there 
could  be  but  one  discouraging  result — the  giving  up  of  Youth's 
search  for  life. 

Such  remarks  arouse  Youth's  suspicions  as  to  the  absolute 
sincerity  and  understanding  behind  the  advice.  Furthermore 
they  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  experience,  although  an  excellent  teacher,  has  some 
poor  pupils.  For  what  else  can  experience  be  made  of  except 
the  struggles  and  the  enthusiasms  against  which  the  experience 
argument  is  hurled?  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  such  observa- 
tions are  true,  but  they  can  in  no  way  solve  the  problem  which 
Youth  has  at  hand.  They  should  be  taken  by  Youth  for  their 
face  value,  as  confessions  of  defeat,  and  not  as  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

I  cannot  resist  inserting  at  this  point  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
excellent  analysis  of  this  question.  "  All  sorts  of  allowances  are 
made,"  he  says  in  his  Virgtnihus  Puerisque,  "  for  the  illusions 
of  Youth;  and  none,  or  almost  none,  for  the  disenchantments 
of  age.  It  is  held  to  be  a  good  taunt,  and  somehow  or  other 
to  clinch  the  argument  logically,  when  an  old  gentleman  waggles 
his  head  and  says :  *  Ah,  so  I  thought  when  I  was  your  age.'    It 
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is  not  thought  an  answer  at  all,  if  the  young  man  retorts :  *  My 
venerable  sir,  so  I  shall  most  probably  think  when  I  am  yours.' 
And  yet  the  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.    ..." 

Sooner  or  later  it  dawns  on  Youth  that  he  must  discriminate 
between  the  advice  given  him  lightly  and  that  given  him  with  a 
desire  to  help  him  with  his  problem.  As  he  grows  older  he  must 
learn  to  solve  his  problems  alone,  using  that  which  he  receives 
from  the  outside  world  only  as  data  for  an  inner  consideration. 
However,  he  must  always  keep  himself  open  to  receive  such 
aid,  but  I  fear  that  Youth  frequently  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
of  sweeping  aside  a  great  deal  of  valuable  advice  because  of  his 
many  other  experiences  with  the  unfruitful,  cynical  pronounce- 
ments of  Age.  After  all,  cannot  development  be  measured  by  the 
independence  and  judgment  of  the  person? 

Setting  out  to  solve  his  own  problem  Youth  meets  many 
other  difficulties.  Everywhere  he  finds  himself  shielded  from 
the  fight — kept  away  from  life.  The  vital  facts  of  existence  are 
meagrely  discussed  and  he  is  kept  as  ignorant  as  possible  of  the 
many  evils  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  face.  When  he  suffers 
his  sufferings  are  minimized.  He  can  find  no  one  of  experience, 
except  his  own  companions,  who  are  in  the  same  dilemma,  with 
whom  he  can  talk  out  his  problems.  With  others  he  is  accused 
of  "  puerile  egotism  "  and  told  not  to  be  morbid  about  himself. 
And  when,  finally,  he  appears  to  be  failing,  if  he  asks  Age  he  is 
invariably  told  to  work  harder,  to  "  strive  ever  upward  and 
onward,"  when  very  often  he  should  be  advised  to  relax. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  considered  that  this  is  a  rather  distorted, 
dark  picture  of  Youth.  It  has  not  been  made  purposely  so.  A 
glance  through  some  of  the  latest  educational  books  on  Youth 
and  the  recent  discussions  of  the  Youth  problem  by  Ellen  Key 
and  Bernard  Shaw  would  reveal  a  great  many  more  gloomy 
pictures  than  the  one  here  presented.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  a  general  awakening  to  the  emptiness  of  the  present-day 
methods  of  training  Youth.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up 
a  great  new  educational  movement  which  Is  demanding  that 
Youth  shall  be  developed  from  within,  with  less  emphasis  laid  on 
the  forcing  of  an  external  education.  It  is  willing  to  recognize 
that  Youth  Is  the  time  of  ferment  when  the  individual  fights  for 
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his  hold  on  life.  It  means  to  Impart  to  Youth  the  knowledge  and 
the  joy  of  its  fray  and  a  vision  of  the  prize  of  life  that  waits 
beyond. 

The  teacher  of  the  new  school  will  be  one  who  can  place 
himself  in  the  seething  tide  of  the  life  of  Youth.  This  new 
movement  demands  that  he  shall  be  In  tune,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  aspirations,  dreams  and  capabilities  of  Youth,  knowing 
Its  sorrows,  its  joys.  Its  confusions,  its  emotion  and  Its  over- 
whelming enthusiasm.  Out  of  all  this  he  will  be  expected  to 
bring  the  man,  not  a  soul-starved  product  of  an  educational  ma- 
chine, but  a  man  awakened  to  himself,  a  vibrant  personality 
keenly  aware  of  his  inner  life. 

The  teacher  of  to-morrow  will  have  to  be  more  consecrated, 
with  this  task  before  him,  to  his  pupil  than  he  is  to-day.  He 
need  be  less  a  student  of  books  and  more  a  student  of  life.  He 
will  be  less  eager  to  cram  his  students  with  facts  and  their  lives 
with  unfruitful  work;  rather  shall  the  students  be  given  time  to 
search  for  their  own  unity.  He  will  know  how  to  teach  Youth 
to  temper  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  will  strive  to  train  Youth  so  to 
direct  his  emotional  discharge  as  to  make  for  a  greater  indi- 
vidual. Youth  will  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  educa- 
tional dictum  of  the  ages,  "  Know  thyself  " — a  principle  which 
our  present-day  methods  ignore  almost  entirely.  He  will  be 
taught  to  seek  freedom  in  life  and  to  realize  himself  as  an 
individual. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  educational  methods  have  been 
shifting  rapidly  toward  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
individual  and  the  building  up  of  an  inner  life.  The  treatment 
which  the  child  received  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  elementary 
schools  would  be  considered  barbarous  in  comparison  with  the 
present-day  methods.  This  Influence  is  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
higher  Institutions  of  learning.  With  the  growing  complexity 
of  the  world's  knowledge  it  has  become  impossible  for  any  one 
person  to  receive  a  broad  education.  With  the  advent  of  the 
next  generation  a  new  Interpretation  will  be  given  to  the  demand 
for  a  broad  and  liberal  education.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  development  of  an  attitude  of  universality  rather  than  a  vain 
attempt  to  digest  the  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
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The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  development  of  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  Youth  is  the  willingness  to  conserve  the  spirit  of 
the  joy  of  life — the  great  gift  which  Youth  has  to  offer  to  life. 
To  Youth  has  been  given  this  great  joy  of  life  and  it  is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  carry  its  spirit  on  into  Age,  making  it  fuller 
and  deeper  as  the  years  roll  on.  The  new  movement  is  asserting 
the  right  of  Youth  to  its  joy,  recognizing  that  this  is  the  creative 
force  which  will  raise  life  from  a  dull  level.  It  means  less  of 
the  disenchantments  of  Age ;  a  keeping  alive  of  the  glow  of  life, 
cultivating  an  ever  deepening  optimism,  so  admirably  expressed 
by  those  simple  lines  of  Browning: 

"  Grow  old   along  with  me, 
For  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 


THE  GENTLE  RACE  OF  GENTLE MAN-PETTERS 
Lucy  Abbot  Throop 

WE  think  of  the  dodo  and  ichthyosaurus  and  the  rest 
of  that  amazing  zoological  garden  as  perfectly  ex- 
tinct, in  a  special  room  by  themselves  with  a  sign 
''  Complet  "  on  the  door,  like  a  Paris  tram  car,  and  few  of  us 
realize  that  to-day,  in  our  midst,  we  have  the  remnants  of  a  once 
great  species,  a  species  which  will  soon  also  pass  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  a  tradition  behind, — the  gentle  race  of  Gentleman- 
Petters. 

Once,  long  long  ago,  when  women  were  called  "  females," 
when  they  spoke  of  their  fathers  as  "  Honored  Sir,"  and  hum- 
bly married  the  first  kind  man  who  asked  them,  not  because  they 
especially  wanted  to,  but  because  they  never,  never  could  think 
of  hurting  his  feelings  by  refusing  the  great  honor  done  to  them, 
then  gentleman-petting  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory;  it  reached 
all  the  perfection  of  a  fine  art.  Then  the  world  of  each  house- 
hold centred  in  the  lordly  male.  It  was  his  peace,  his  comfort, 
which  were  cared  for  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

"  Belinda,"  said  Peter  with  stern  reproof  in  his  voice,  "  I 
fear  you  are  oversleeping.  The  ice  has  not  yet  been  broken  in 
the  pitcher,  and  I  wish  soon  to  arise."  And  poor  Belinda,  over- 
come with  shame  at  being  so  human  as  to  sleep  a  bit  late,  pat- 
tered about  in  the  cold,  with  an  ever-reddening  nose,  to  make 
things  comfortable.  Ye  gods!  what  a  bolt  from  the  blue  when 
Belinda  first  said — *'  Then  break  It  yourself  I  " 

There  was  not  much  comfort  at  best  in  those  days,  but  what 
there  was  belonged  by  right  to  man.  His  chair  was  in  the 
warmest  corner  and  best  light,  his  slippers  were  warmed  before 
the  fire.  He  walked  with  the  proud  and  haughty  air  of  the  Lords 
of  Creation,  while  the  women  circled  about,  with  humble  and 
adoring  eyes,  smoothing  the  path.  But  the  laws  of  nature  were 
stodgily  working  on.  Every  poison  has  an  antidote,  every  lump 
has  a  leaven,  and  the  antidote  and  leaven  to  this  very  poisonous 
and  lumpish  situation  were  the  few  bold  spirits  who  dared  to 
kick  feebly  at  the  traces.     Our  great-grandfathers  and  great- 
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grandmothers  looked  upon  them  with  horror  and  with  upraised 
hands.  What  was  the  world  coming  to !  In  an  old  diary  of 
one  of  my  great-grandfathers,  he  says:  ^^  My  Elizabeth  would 
never  have  been  so  unmaidenly.'*  I  blush  for  her  to  think  she 
would  not,  and  I  only  dare  mention  it  because  it  was  about  an- 
other of  my  ancestors  he  was  saying  what  he  considered  such 
hard  things. 

Slowly,  little  by  little,  the  leaven  worked  until  suddenly  men 
woke  up  to  the  danger  which  was  threatening  their  comfort,  and 
tried  to  win  all  women  back  to  the  fast  thinning  ranks  of  gen- 
tleman-petters  by  calling  them  "  strong-minded  "  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  As  its  opposite,  weak-minded,  was  also  a  term  of 
reproach,  women's  minds  seemed  in  a  bad  way,  so  they  just  went 
calmly  on  and  did  not  care,  until — here  we  are ! 

Perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious,  instinctive,  if  feeble,  brand  of 
Pragmatism  which  inspired  these  early  rebels  in  the  ranks  of 
the  meek  sisterhood.  Perhaps  they  felt  that  the  greatest  good 
for  men  in  the  long  run  could  be  achieved  by  jolting  their  com- 
fort a  little,  and  so  make  them  take  notice  of  the  bog  of  selfish- 
ness gentleman-petting  was  creating  to  snare  their  feet,  and  by 
putting  up  a  few  signs,  **  No  trespassing,"  help  them  to  keep  to 
the  path.  That  is  a  boomerang  kind  of  argument,  for  if  it  is 
true,  it  is  gentleman-petting  raised  to  the  wth  power. 

American  blood  is  an  odd  mixture,  made  up  as  it  is  of  revolt 
(or  we  never  should  have  left  pleasant  England),  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  an  astonishingly  fine  climate.  All  these  things  have  made 
us  a  bit  restless  under  the  old  rule  of  not  speaking  until  spoken 
to,  and  being  thankful  for  the  great  honor  of  being  allowed  to 
serve  man  kneeling.  Men's  amazing  cleverness  in  making  us 
believe  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  were  the  pampered  sex  (when 
we  were  really  the  dray  horses  and  scape-goats  of  humanity), 
and  that  we  ought  to  do  the  family  mending,  makes  us  all  bow 
low  before  them  in  admiration  of  such  an  achievement;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  mentally  stick  out  our  tongues,  for  the  first 
we  know  now  is  not  true,  and  the  second  we  hate.  If  long  ages 
of  gentleman-petting  had  not  dulled  their  wits  a  little,  they  never 
would  have  let  us  find  out  that  we  were  not  really  in  clover,  and 
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that  mending  was  not  one  of  the  great  and  noble  joys  of  life; 
and  we  might  have  stayed  patient  Griseldas  to  the  end. 

If  we  look  about  us  in  our  mother's  generation  we  can  see 
what  remains  of  this  gentle  art.  There  are  a  few  who  still  have 
the  flame  lighted  in  their  hearts,  though  it  does  not  burn  with 
the  steady  self-effacing  ardor  of  earlier  times.  However,  there 
is  enough  to  amaze  us,  with  our  hard-as-nails  attitude  toward  life. 
A  true  gentleman-petter  of  the  only  kind  left  to  us  has  a  gentle 
and  sweet  and  self-sacrificing  nature;  her  comfort  and  pleasure 
come  last;  she  remembers  how  many  sugar  lumps  each  lordly 
male — for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  they  are  still  that — likes  in  his 
coffee,  and  the  proper  proportion  of  hot  milk  and  cream,  and 
just  where  the  morning  paper  is  to  be  placed.  She  harasses 
the  cook,  who  is  generally  not  a  gentleman-petter  at  all,  about 
the  toast  and  eggs;  she  sees  that  his  boots  and  clothes  are  kept 
unspotted  from  the  world;  she  gives  up  all  kinds  of  pleasures 
to  watch  over  his  comfort;  and  he  is  usually  supremely  uncon- 
scious of  it  all  and  takes  it  like  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven. 

Do  you  remember  what  a  gentleman-petter  Candida  was? 
And  do  you  remember  that  amazing  study  of  the  result  of  gen- 
tleman-petting, Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  and  the  very  acme  of 
the  process,  his  marriage?    It  was  no  wonder  he  was  an  egoist. 

And  now  what  about  the  future?  We  have  seen  what  the 
past  was,  what  the  present  is,  and  we  cannot  go  very  much 
further  without  falling  over  the  opposite  edge,  and  from  having 
too  much  have  none  at  all.  Shall  we  swing  like  a  pendulum? 
Shall  we  be  like  the  grand  old  Duke  of  York  who  first  marched 
up  a  hill  one  day,  and  then  marched  down  again? 

If  you,  gentle  reader,  (delightful  phrase  I)  are  a  man  and  a 
true  gentleman,  you  will  stop  here,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  a  secret 
which  is  not  meant  for  you.  One  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other, 
and  I  believe  that  every  woman  is  a  little — well,  I  won't  tell  the 
rest,  for  you  might  read  it,  and  the  women  know  it  anyway. 


ON    THE    STREET 
Witter  Bynner 

the  passerby 
Put  that  away,  don't  whine  at  me  with  that. 
I'll  give  you  something  if  you'll  quit  your  bluff. 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE   TESTAMENT 

No,  honest.  Mister,  by  this  book  I  live, 
It's  food  and  drink  to  me,  this  little  book. 
I  haven't  any  overcoat,  but  warmth 
Comes  in  my  pocket  from  my  Testament. 
Honest  to  God,  my  Saviour  warms  my  soul. 
Also  my  body,  like  a  miracle. 
It's  food  and  drink  to  me,  this  little  book. 
I'm  like  a  blind  man  and  it  leads  me  round. 

THE    PASSERBY 

It's  what  you  live  on,  yes.     You  know  your  game. 
The  kind  of  fools  you  meet  and  how  to  fetch  'em. 
There's  quicker  warmth  in  alcohol,  old  man. 
Put  that  away.    Take  this  and  get  a  drink. 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE   TESTAMENT 

Yes,  sir,  you're  talking,  and  I  guess  you're  white. 
But,  God,  the  Bible  catches  'em.    I  thought 
It  out  one  night.     The  Gospel  says  the  poor 
Is  here  for  keeps.     You  see,  that  pleases  those 
As  has  good  money  and  their  neighbors  none. 
They're  glad  to  pay  me  something  when  I  say 
That  Christ  has  taught  me  to  be  satisfied. 
It  kind  of  eases  'em  along  their  way; 
It's  food  and  drink  to  me,  this  little  book. 

THE    PASSERBY 

Use  it,  old  man,  use  it  for  all  it's  worth. 
A  better  use  is  coming  by  and  by 
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From  that  same  book,  but  you'll  be  dead  by  then. 
Remember  that  he  said,  "  Give  us  our  bread," 
Before  he  said,  "  Forgive  our  trespasses." 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE   TESTAMENT 

You're  white,  you  are.     So  let  me  tell  you  this. 
I  was  an  acrobat.    I  travelled  with  a  show 
Seventeen  years.     I  fell  and  hurt  my  spine. 
I  couldn't  do  my  business  any  more. 
Tumbling  was  all  I  knew,  I'd  worked  at  it 
So  long.     I  always  hoped  to  work  at  it 
Again.    And  while  I  tried  for  other  jobs 
And  always  got  turned  down  week  after  week, 
I  drank  a  bit.     The  drink  got  hold  of  me — 
And  here  I  am,  sir,  with  my  Testament. 

THE    PASSERBY 

What  do  you  live  for?    What's  ahead  of  you? 
What  makes  you  want  to  keep  alive,  old  man? 

THE   MAN    V^ITH   THE   TESTAMENT 

I'm  always  hoping  something'U  turn  up 
To  put  me  back  again  where  I  belong. 
And  if  it  don't,  I  have  a  job  all  right, 
A  job  they  can't  take  from  me.    Listen  here. 
There's  fellows,  young  ones,  coming  out  of  work. 
Joining  the  bread-line,  and  I  talk  to  'em. 
Tell  'em  my  story,  how  a  man  can  toil 
Seventeen  years  and  then  be  left  like  this. 
And  that's  my  job,  to  make  'em  discontent. 
Me  that  Christ  teaches  to  be  satisfied. 
I  am  I     My  job's  a  job  worth  living  for. 
Something  may  come  of  it  when  men  like  me 
Can  think  enough  and  make  the  young  ones  think. 
Thank  you,  I'll  take  it,  if  you'll  let  me  buy 
One  drink  apiece  for  us?  .  .  .  Here's  how,  young 
man  I 


THE    GERMAN    BERNARD    SHAW 
H.  F.  Rubinstein 

HERMANN  BAHR  is  his  name.  He  is  practically  un- 
known in  this  country.  To  opera-goers,  as  the  mythi- 
cal husband  of  the  wonderful  lady  who  created  Clyt- 
emnestra  in  Strauss's  Elektra,  he  is,  perhaps,  vaguely  familiar. 
Also  (characteristically)  a  few  performances  have  been  given 
of  one  of  his  worst  plays.  But  he  is  a  great  man:  Nordau 
denounced  him  in  his  Degeneration: 

"  Bahr  is  an  advanced  hysteric  who  must  at  all  costs  get 
himself  talked  about.  .  .  .  He  seeks  to  captivate  attention  by 
the  maddest  eccentricities.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  author  of  any 
individuality  who  has  passed  before  his  eyes  has  been  able  to 
escape  his  rage  for  servile  imitation." 

British  Philistia,  it  will  be  remembered,  put  up  much  the  same 
defence  to  the  Shavian  assault — at  much  the  same  time.  Bahr 
himself,  a  few  years  later,  in  an  open  letter  to  his  Irish  confrere, 
— one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  Teutonic  appreciation 
that  so  quickly  provided  the  latter's  first  and  most  lasting  vogue 
—was  humorously  explicit  in  recognizing  the  parallel : 

*'  If  it  is  true,  as  I  am  always  being  told,  that  you  are  the 
English  Hermann  Bahr,  I  the  German  Bernard  Shaw  (I  don't 
know  for  which  of  us  this  is  the  more  insulting!),  what  fun  it 
would  be  for  us  to  examine  each  other  from  all  sides,  like  the 
two  Dromios — the  one  from  Ephesus,  and  the  one  from  Syrakus 
— and  '  draw  cuts  for  the  senior  '.'* 

It  is  more  than  probable — both  Dromios  being  ardent  Bay- 
reuthards — that  this  historical  meeting  has  long  since  taken 
place;  we  have  no  record  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  and  in  view 
of  the  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
modern  German  writers  that  prevails  in  this  country,  a  tentative 
preliminary  comparison  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable. 

Bahr,  like  Shaw, — and  this  must  be  the  basis  of  any  such 
comparison — is  the  possessor  of  a  magnetic  personality  which  he 
is  incapable  of  keeping  out  of  his  work  for  a  single  instant; 
..."  who  must  at  all  costs  get  himself  talked  about  " — and 
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who  is  talked  about,  even  by  people  like  Nordau.  Like  Shaw, 
again,  he  ''  takes  his  own  where  he  finds  it,''  quite  deliberately, 
quite  shamelessly,  and  he  finds  it  in  much  the  same  places.  By 
the  curious  freak  that  so  often  leads  an  author  unconsciously 
to  betray  his  deepest  secrets  in  an  intended  analysis  of  some 
congenial  spirit,  Bahr  has  well  marked  the  point  of  cleavage 
between  the  two  personalities  in  the  following  apparently  imagi- 
nary record  of  Shaw's  activities : 

*'  The  first  Marxist  in  England,  intoxicated  with  visions  of 
the  future.  Suddenly  dispelled — a  disillusionment  I  He  burst 
into  the  art  world,  on  Wagner's  behalf.  The  first  Wagnerite  in 
England.  Again  intoxicated.  Next  a  painting  phase,  then  the 
theatre — always  a  new  intoxicant — always  a  new  disillusionment. 
His  secret  is:  he  can  live  only  in  crazes, — and  none  is  lasting." 

For  this,  as  Julius  Bab  has  pointed  out,  happens  to  be  Bahr's 
own  particular  secret.  For  the  last  twenty  years  and  more, 
movement  after  movement,  under  Bahr's  patronage,  has  made  its 
debut  into  German  Intellectual  Society — and  its  exit.  He  rides 
on  top  of  the  wave,  only  to  flit  off  on  to  its  successor,  as  it  breaks. 
'^  Immer  ein  neuer  Rausch — und  keiner  hdltJ^ 

He  is  a  rolling  stone — but  of  an  unproverbial  variety,  for  he 
gathers  moss  all  the  time.  A  busy  bee,  he  does  more  than  sip 
each  passing  flower,  he  absorbs,  he  assimilates.  He  has  room 
for  everything.  He  expresses  everything.  Impressionist  to  an 
almost  irritating  degree  ("  not  a  single  author  of  any  individu- 
ality," etc.,  as  Nordau  put  it)  he  revels  in  the  deeper  currents 
of  the  Zeitgeist — and  keeps  his  head  and  hold  amid  the  whirl- 
pool. Shaw  is  with  him  there,  but  under  different  conditions. 
Shaw  is  anchored  fast  to  a  solid  foundation;  Bahr  treads  quick- 
sand. Shaw  is  never  irresponsible,  and  there  is  unity  and  strength 
of  purpose  in  all  his  work.  Bahr  is  a  "  wandering  Jew," — but 
one  to  whom  wandering  is  a  sport  and  a  joy. 

Bahr,  like  Shaw,  possesses  the  Nietzschean  secret,  indispen- 
sable in  these  days,  of  laughing  at  oneself.  But  he  goes  further: 
he  laughs  at  his  ideas,  at  his  ideals.  This  is  a  mistake,  perhaps 
even  a  crime.  Idealists  may  be  ridiculous,  but  ideals  are  sub- 
lime. Shaw  never  laughs  at  ideals.  To  that  extent  he  is  a 
Puritan.    To  that  extent  Nietzsche  was  a  Puritan.    Shaw  is  an 
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idealist,  a  rigid  idealist;  in  the  rigidity  of  his  idealism  he  has 
found  his  material  for  Comedy,  according  to  the  Bergson  for- 
mula. Bahr  is  an  idealist — every  now  and  again :  his  comedy  is 
formed  out  of  the  reaction  from  his  occasional  idealisms. 

If  idealists  are  ridiculous,  he  would  seem  to  reason,  idealism 
is  wrong.  This,  by  the  way,  to  give  him  his  due,  was  the  attitude 
of  Moliere,  in  whom  love  of  the  common  man  and  his  healthy, 
lazy  egoism  produced  a  consistent  hatred  of  everything  that 
tended  to  make  him  serious.  And  Bahr,  at  least,  is  never  con- 
sistent in  this  attitude.  A  situation  strikes  him,  and  he  "  flops  " 
it  out.  As  he  happens  to  be  an  Intellectual  of  the  first  order 
(Moliere  was  never  this),  most  of  these  situations  involve  a 
conflict  between  man  and  those  almost  monotonously  many  New 
Moralities  which  so  bewilder  him  these  days.  Sometimes  the 
New  Morality  comes  out  top,  more  often  it  is  laughed  out  of 
court — though  never  without  a  certain  sneaking  "  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy."  For  man,  in  any  event,  there  is  always  sympathy, 
and  to  spare.  Indeed,  there  is  sympathy  all  around.  It's  only 
a  game,  after  all  (we  gather).  Everybody's  right — everything's 
true — everywhere  is  laughter,  laughter,  laughter.    .    .    . 

And  even  here  he  is  not  consistent.  We  find  among  his  plays 
a  tragedy  prefaced  with  the  opening  bars  of  the  Prelude  to  the 
Third  Act  of  Tristan — an  almost  unpardonable  encroachment 
on  his  neighbor  Schnitzler's  domain.  On  occasion,  too,  he  can 
sink  to  the  comparative  banalities  of  eroticism.  Shaw,  rooted  in 
his  "  Puritanism,"  never  deviates  from  his  Comedic  policy.  He 
sees  and  depicts  the  comic  side  of  tragedies — deliberately,  reli- 
giously,  one  might  almost  say.  He  believes  in  the  permeation  of 
laughter,  as  a  spiritual  medicine,  as  in  the  permeation  of  Socialist 
ideas  on  a  more  practical  plane.  Bahr,  in  the  mood,  is  extraor- 
dinarily akin  to  him.  When  he  is  Shavian  he  is  very,  very 
Shavian.    .    .    . 

As  in  Josephine — a  delightful  and  solitary  excursion  into 
history:  Laurence  Irving,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  to  have  given 
it  to  us  this  autumn.  It  is  a  Napoleon  play — on  strictly  anti- 
romantic  lines :  the  last  curtain  a  master-stroke  of  irony.  The 
"  Man  of  Destiny  "  has  begun  to  find  himself  recognized  as  a 
hero — or,  rather,  to  find  himself  expected  to  be  recognized  as 
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such.  In  despair  he  has  sent  for  Talma,  the  great  heroic  actor, 
and  implores  him  to  teach  him  how  the  effect  is  produced.  Talma 
proceeds  to  instruct  him.  Quite  by  accident,  in  the  search  for 
an  appropriate  gesture,  he  hits  upon  the  historic  Napoleon  pose 
— without  which,  we  need  hardly  point  out,  no  stage  presenta- 
tion of  the  great  Corsican  has  hitherto  been  complete.  Napoleon 
jumps  at  it,  and,  quickly  initiated,  sallies  forth  to  impress  his 
generals;  his  wife,  who  has  entered  at  the  moment,  remaining 
doubled  up  with  laughter  at  the  sight.  .  .  .  We  are  reminded 
of  *'  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  "  and  the  Shavian  "  showing 
up  ''  of  Shakespeare. 

In  Der  Meister  we  have  a  particularly  apt  illustration  of  the 
weakness — to  give  it  a  name — that  distinguishes  Bahr  from  his 
Fabian  affinity,  the  play  happening  to  turn  on  the  precise  situa- 
tion analyzed  by  Shaw  in  his  "  nonage  "  novel.  The  Irrational 
Knot,  In  both  works  we  find  a  super-husband  (Shavian  brand) 
united  to  a  human — all-too-human — wife.  The  super-husband 
must  never  for  a  moment  relax  his  perfect  hold  over  his  emotions. 
From  the  Olympian  heights  of  his  Reason  and  Sanity  he  pours 
out  his  contempt  for  mere  mortals  and  their  frailties,  to  the 
gradual  unnerving  and  estranging  of  his  partner,  who  finally,  in 
despair,  contrives  to  break  the  "  irrational  knot  "  by  an  elope- 
ment with  an  equally  all-too-human  mate.  The  supreme  test  for 
the  Superman:  How  will  he  take  it?  Remember,  he  is  fond  of 
his  wife  (rather  illogically,  it  must  be  confessed!).  It  is  osten- 
sibly a  blow  for  him — that  is  the  Drama  of  the  situation.  But 
will  he  succumb,  will  he  lose  his  self-mastery,  will  he  be  human — 
above  all,  will  he  admit  his  humanity?  For  Shaw  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  His  hero  hardly  flinches,  and  never  wavers 
in  his  convictions.  "  You  are  too  wise,  Ned,"  sighs  his  wife,  at 
the  moment  of  parting. 

"  *  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  wise,  dearest,'  he  said,  and  un- 
hesitatingly turned  and  left  her." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  book.  "  Unhesitatingly  "  I  Cold- 
blooded?   But  "  dearest  "?    Perhaps  only  strong,  noble.  Titanic: 

"  Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent." 

Bahr's  hero  appears  to  do  all  these  things.  He  practically 
admits  that  he  has  been  wrong,  "  too  wise."     He  is  not  strong 
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enough — and  nobody  is,  it  is  suggested — for  his  faith.  The 
quicksand  has  given,  the  kaleidoscope  has  shifted.  The  play 
leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  depression. 

The  real  Bahr — ^or  the  nearest  approach  to  one — appears, 
perhaps,  more  completely  in  the  somewhat  fantastic  RingelspieL 
A  jolly  old  gentleman,  he  romps  about  the  sands  with  little 
children,  while  their  elders  indulge  in  all  manner  of  shocking 
affairs.  "  Der  Ernst  is  driiben,"  he  says,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated, "  God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world."  No 
propagandist — ^no  moralist — only  a  benevolent,  wise,  forgiving 
old  man — a  sort  of  Hans  Sachs,  a  sort  of  male  Monna  Lisa  who 
"  has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about 
her."  .  .  .  Shaw  wouldn't  stand  him  at  any  price.  Nor  will 
Bahr,  the  next  moment.    .    .    . 

In  methods  and  technique  there  is  no  more  than  a  surface 
resemblance  between  the  two.  Bahr  is  even  more  copious  and 
minute  in  his  stage  directions,  but  they  are  purely  directory,  they 
do  not  sparkle.  His  dialogue  is  smart  Viennese,  which  is  nearer 
(and  indeed  very  near)  Granville  Barker — never  direct,  but  pro- 
found, suggestive,  geistreich,  almost  brilliant.    .    .    . 

Bahr — unlike  Shaw — is  a  master  of  the  Novel — as  well  as  of 
the  Dramatic  technique.  Like  him,  again,  it  was  his  critical  and 
publicist  work  that  first  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire  "  for  him. 

Though  domiciled — and  very  much  at  home — in  Vienna,  he 
was  born  of  German  parents,  and  in  Germany.  His  jubilee  (he 
was  born  in  1863)  was  acclaimed  throughout  the  Teutonic  world. 
There  only  remains  to  note  the  inevitable  reaction  against  him, 
as  against  all  men  of  his  age  and  standing.  The  Younger  Gen- 
eration is  knocking  at  the  door — dest  son  metier! 


THE   LITERACY  TEST 
The  Hon.  James  A.  O'Gorman 

[In  view  of  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  we  reprint  Senator 
O'Gor man's  speech  on  the  Regulation  of  Immigration. — Editor '\ 

Mr.  O'Gorman:  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  literacy  test 
embodied  in  the  pending  bill;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
that  it  should  be  retained,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  now  pending, 
which  extends  the  immunity  class  of  aliens  so  as  to  embrace  those  who  are 
escaping  racial  persecution  as  well  as  political  and  religious  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  is  proposed  to  abandon  a  policy  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  greatness  of  the  Republic,  the  advocates  of  the  plan 
might  properly  be  expected  to  present  some  reasons  justifying  the  departure 
which  they  recommend.  The  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  are  not  per- 
suasive to  me,  and  to  my  mind  furnish  a  wholly  inadequate  basis  for  the 
suggestion  that  a  policy  which  has  been  favored  by  this  Government  since  its 
beginning  should  now  be  cast  aside. 

The  policy  of  the  American  Government  has  always  been  to  encourage 
free  and  unrestricted  immigration.  We  have  held  out  our  country  as  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world,  and  because  of  that  policy  we  have 
seen  our  settlement  of  three  millions  of  people,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  grow  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  to  one  of  the  great  and  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth. 

What  reasons  are  suggested  for  the  abandonment  of  this  policy  at  this 
time?  It  is  said  that  ignorance  is  a  menace  in  a  republic.  I  deny  it.  Ig- 
norance may  be  a  misfortune,  but  it  ill  becomes  a  nation  boasting  our  ideals 
to  penalize  the  victims  of  that  misfortune.  Besides,  tl  is  proposed  literacy 
test,  which  is  designed  to  check  and  prevent  immigratici,  is  not  confined  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ignorant.  A  man  may  be  illiterate  aid  yet  not  ignorant. 
It  has  been  within  the  observation  of  all  of  us  that  there  are  many  intelli- 
gent men  who  are  nevertheless  illiterate,  as  that  term  is  understood.  My 
mind  reverts  to  a  citizen  of  a  Southern  State  who  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  his  community,  and  yet  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
He  was  a  good,  law-abiding,  industrious  citizen,  willing  to  support  his  Gov- 
ernment in  time  of  peace  and,  if  need  be,  in  time  of  war  to  give  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Republic.  Was  he  an  undesirable  citizen? 
He  was  without  education,  but  a  son  of  that  illiterate  was  elevated  to  the 
high  post  of  Attorney-General  of  his  State  and  another  son  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  made  a  brilliant  reputation  that  survived  his 
departure  from  that  body. 

I  knew  a  resident  of  a  New  England  State  who  never  knew  the  privi- 
lege of  learning  to  read  and  write,  but  he  was  a  good,  honest,  industrious 
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citizen.  I  would  match  his  patriotism  against  that  of  any  member  of  this 
body.  In  his  simple  way  he  contributed  something  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  when  he  died  his  influence  permeated  that  State  in  the 
splendid  achievements  of  two  of  his  sons  who  had  won  rank  and  reputation 
as  clergymen,  and  another  who  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  one  of  the  high 
courts  of  another  State.  No,  Senators,  it  is  a  mistake  to  urge  that  an  illit- 
erate is  ignorant ;  I  deny  it. 

Those  aliens  who  are  undesirable  are  provided  against  by  other  and  spe- 
cific provisions  of  this  bill.  Of  course  it  is  said  that  while  this  system  may 
not  be  the  best  means  of  excluding  undesirable  aliens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as 
good  as  any  that  has  been  proposed.  I  deny  that.  We  have  in  other  parts 
of  this  bill  safe  and  adequate  provisions  tending  to  exclude  from  our  shores 
all  undesirable  aliens.  It  provides  for  the  exclusion  specifically  of  all  im- 
migrants who  are  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  unfit.  We  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  criminal  and  the  vicious.  We  provide  specifically  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  may  become  a  charge  upon  any  State  or  upon  any 
community.  How  much  further  should  you  go?  Have  you  not  embraced 
within  those  classes  all  who  would  be  undesirable?  If  you  have,  what  ex- 
cuse is  there  for  imposing  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  an 
educational  test  upon  those  who  seek  the  opportunities  and  are  willing  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  living  with  us  in  this  country? 

Why,  Senators,  if  this  educational  test  had  been  applied  years  ago  its 
operation  would  have  excluded  the  parents  of  at  least  one  if  not  two  citizens 
of  this  Republic  who  have  occupied  the  White  House.  It  would  have 
excluded  from  our  shores  Nancy  Hanks,  the  sainted  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  would  have  made  impossible  the  entrance  into  our  country  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  who  never  knew  how  to  write  his  name  or  read 
a  line  until  he  was  taught  by  his  wife  after  his  marriage.  If  that  test  had 
been  applied  years  ago,  there  are  honorable  and  distinguished  members  of 
this  exalted  body  who  would  not  to-day  be  occupying  seats  in  this  Chamber. 

Senators,  we  are  all  a  nation  of  immigrants.  Every  white  man  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  either  an  immigrant  or  the  descendant  of  an  immi- 
grant. How  can  you  justify  yourselves  now  in  violating  the  ideals  that 
you  have  preached  for  a  century  and,  with  the  quintessence  of  selfishness  and 
ingratitude,  be  willing  to  close  the  doors  and  shut  the  gates  upon  those 
unhappy  people  in  other  lands  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  may  be  free  men  upon  the  free  soil  of  this  great  Republic? 

It  is  suggested  that  by  permitting  free  and  unrestricted  immigration  we 
are  doing  some  injustice  to  American  workmen;  that  the  foreigner  comes 
into  competition  with  American  labor.  Senators,  that  has  been  true  for  a 
century;  and  what  is  the  result  of  this  competition,  such  as  it  has  been,  for 
that  long  time?  In  no  place  in  all  the  world  are  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
and  workman  so  high  and  the  hours  of  service  so  short  as  in  the  United 
States. 
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But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  immigrant  comes  into  competition 
with  American  workmen.  The  work  that  every  succeeding  generation  of 
immigrants  does  is  the  work  that  the  American  will  not  do.  They  carry  on 
the  tiresome  grind  with  which  the  American  workman  will  not  stain  his 
hand.  It  is  the  most  unremunerative  work.  It  is  the  work  of  building  your 
railroads,  of  excavating  your  tunnels,  and  doing  all  of  that  class  of  work 
that  fortunately  the  American  workman  does  not  find  it  necessary  for  him 
to  undertake.  Check  this  immigration  and  you  paralyze  our  development 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  nation.  We  have  no  better  educated  nor 
more  patriotic  citizenship  than  the  children  of  the  sturdy,  though  illiterate, 
aliens  who  throng  to  our  shores.  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  the 
children  of  alien  parentage  is  far  higher  than  among  the  children  of  native 
whites.  Immigrants  and  their  offspring  have  done  their  share  in  building 
up  our  country  and  developing  its  resources.  Unskilled  labor,  which  the 
country  needs  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshops  and  in  great  mining  and 
railroading  enterprises,  must  necessarily  be  recruited  from  the  illiterate 
aliens.  The  value  of  the  immigrant  does  not  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
read  40  words.  It  depends  upon  his  industrial  capacity,  his  usefulness  for 
the  work  of  the  country,  and  his  probable  behavior  as  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
A  man  meeting  these  reasonable  tests  has  an  economic  value  which  it  would 
be  unwise  to  destroy.  A  man  may  be  able  to  read  40  words  and  yet  meet 
none  of  these  safe  and  sane  requirements  which  make  for  character  and  use- 
fulness. 

It  is  suggested  as  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary  departure  in  our  na- 
tional policies  that  our  country  is  now  crowded,  and  that  policies  that  we 
might  have  permitted  60  or  70  years  ago  cannot  safely  be  continued.  Why, 
Senators,  we  have  in  continental  United  States  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  an  area  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  Germany.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  we  have  a  population  of  100,000,000,  it  means  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  an  average  of  but  33  persons  for  every  square  mile  of 
United  States  territory.  Before  the  disastrous  war  that  is  now  afflicting 
Europe  the  average  population  there  was  500  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Belgium  alone  it  was  650  persons  to  the  square  mile.  If  we  assume 
that  a  country  will  maintain  500  persons  to  the  square  mile — and  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history  demonstrates  that  that  number  can  be  maintained — - 
then,  with  our  vast  area,  we  shall  not  be  overcrowded,  we  shall  not  even 
approach  that  condition,  until  we  have  a  population  of  1,500,000,000,  some- 
thing which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  if  it  ever  occurs,  cannot  occur  for 
many  centuries. 

There  are  in  this  country  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  undeveloped 
land.  Why  should  we  not  encourage  the  ambitious,  the  sturdy,  the  indus- 
trious alien  to  come  and  help  us  till  and  develop  these  sections  of  our  coun- 
try? Our  country  is  in  need  of  development  through  industrious  muscle 
and  brawn.     We  should  welcome  men  of  enterprise,  of  push,  of  energy. 
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The  aliens  who  seek  admission  to  our  country  are  men  of  this  type  or  they 
would  not  come.  The  man  who  leaves  his  home  and  friends  in  Europe  and 
undergoes  the  hardship  and  danger  of  a  long  ocean  voyage,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  in  life,  must  be  a  man  of  energy  and 
ambition,  and  these  qualities  make  for  desirable  citizenship.  Our  country 
with  its  vast  area  is  comparatively  uninhabited.  We  have  room  and  press- 
ing need  for  more  people  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Our 
natural  increase  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  and  development  of  our  country. 

Extraordinary  as  this  departure  is  from  a  governmental  standpoint,  the 
attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  on  this  question  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. From  the  earliest  days  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  liberal 
party.  It  has  been  the  party  that  was  always  prepared  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  foreigner  if  he  was  worthy  to  take  his  place  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Republican  party  takes  the  other  side  of  this  proposition. 
It  has  declared  in  its  national  platform  in  favor  of  a  literacy  qualification. 
The  Democratic  party  never  made  such  a  declaration,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  party  have  no  commission  from  the  people  of  the 
country  to  give  their  aid  and  encouragement  to  an  un-Democratic  and  un- 
American  law  which  excludes  the  worthy  foreigner  from  a  place  in  this 
Republic.  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Taft  have  vetoed  similar  laws,  and  as 
recently  as  1892  the  Democratic  party,  in  national  convention,  declared  as 
follows : 

PFe  condemn  and  denounce  any  and  all  attempts  to  restrict  the  immi- 
gration of  the  industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign  lands. 

Enact  this  law  and  you  repudiate  this  declaration. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  intended  especially 
for  my  Democratic  brethren.  The  political  prospects  of  our  party  are  not 
as  bright  as  we  would  like  them  to  be  to-day.  Republicans  are  asserting, 
with  apparent  confidence,  that  in  the  contest  two  years  from  now  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  unable  to  carry  a  single  State  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  little  support  is  given  to  those  Republican 
claims  by  a  declaration  made  but  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the  Governor  of  a 
great  Democratic  State  In  the  South.  Political  predictions  two  years  in 
advance  are  not  of  much  value,  and  I  believe  these  Republican  predictions 
will  not  be  realized.  But  we  should  not  ignore  the  existing  conditions. 
One  thing  Is  certain,  there  Is  no  demand  In  the  North  for  this  literacy  inhi- 
bition and  disqualification.  Do  you  wish  to  make  our  struggle  two  years 
from  now  worse  than  It  naturally  must  be  by  estranging  from  us  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  will  say  that  while 
the  Republican  party  was  once  the  exclusive  party,  the  Democratic  party 
has  taken  its  place,  and  having  repudiated  Its  historic  attitude  toward  the 
foreign-born  has  now  become  the  party  of  exclusion? 

I  urge  you,  Senators,  before  you  give  your  approval  to  this  literacy  test, 
to  think  of  our  political  necessities  in  the  North.    In  this  connection  let  me 
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say  frankly,  and  with  the  best  and  kindest  spirit,  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  my  distinguished  brethren  from  Southern  States,  who  are  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  immigration  problem,  are  so  insistent  that  immigra- 
tion must  be  checked  when  the  number  of  foreign  illiterates  in  their  States 
is  insignificant;  only  i,ooo,  2,000,  or  3,000  in  some  instances,  while  even 
among  the  white  natives  the  illiteracy  runs  as  high  as  fifty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand.  Why,  I  ask,  are  those  who  apparently  are  not  immediately  con- 
cerned with  this  great  problem  so  insistent  upon  closing  the  doors  to  the 
worthy  alien  who  is  ambitious  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  and  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  attach  to  our  citizenship  ? 

Let  me  assure  you,  Senators,  that  there  is  no  demand  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  North  for  this  restrictive  policy,  for  this  repudiation  of  the 
professions  of  the  Democratic  party  of  125  years.  The  great  Democracy 
of  New  York  has  not  asked  for  it;  and  I  want  to  say  again,  and  remind 
my  Southern  friends,  that  it  may  happen  in  the  future,  as  it  has  happened 
in  the  past,  that  when  the  solid  Democracy  of  the  South  looked  upon  the 
horizon  the  only  kindly,  sympathetic  spot  on  this  continent  which  gave 
comfort  to  their  gaze  and  encouragement  to  their  hopes  was  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  did  not  falter  in  its  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party 
when  a  hostile  political  doctrine  dominated  the  rest  of  the  country  excepting 
the  Southern  States. 

You  have  heard  from  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Martine] ,  who  is  competent  to  speak  for  the  Democracy  of  his  State. 
He  protests  against  it.  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  single  favorable  opinion 
of  the  proposed  policy  from  anyone  competent  to  speak  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  North.  Surely  the  great  State  so  well  represented  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lewis]  does  not  ask  for  it,  and  will 
protest  against  it.    What  is  to  be  gained  by  it? 

I  ask  those  who  advocate  this  restrictive  policy  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  it?  We  need  immigration.  Why,  we  need  it  more  than  some  of  us 
appreciate.  Do  you  stop  to  realize  that  the  birth  rate  among  the  native 
Americans  is  year  by  year  getting  lower  and  lower?  Fortunately,  in  that 
respect  we  are  not  so  badly  off  as  France,  but  we  may  profit  by  her  example. 
At  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War — 44  years  ago — France  had  a 
population  of  37,000,000;  Germany  had  40,000,000.  In  the  intervening 
44  years  the  population  of  Germany  has  increased  to  70,000,000,  while 
the  French  are  almost  where  they  were  44  years  ago,  "because  they  only 
show  a  net  increase  of  2,000,000.  If  we  do  not  encourage  foreign  immi- 
gration, the  consequences  will  be  upon  our  own  heads ;  the  misfortune  will 
be  felt  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  the  immigrant  at  this 
time  seems  to  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hysteria  now  afflicting  the 
American  people.  They  want  change.  They  want  experiment.  There 
was  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  were  regarded  as  an  indestructible  Union 
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of  indestructible  States.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  propositions  urged 
In  the  Congress  In  the  recent  past  has  been  entirely  destructive  of  State 
rights.  The  wisdom  of  the  fathers  is  no  longer  respected.  There  are  those 
who  think  they  can  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  venerable  men  who 
made  our  constitution.  A  movement  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  which  a  number  of  States  are  eager  to  impose  on  unwilling  States 
their  belief  In  prohibition.  There  are  other  States  that  are  seeking  to  im- 
pose on  unwilling  States  their  views  regarding  woman  suffrage.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  there  are  States  having  no  Immediate  Interest  In 
the  subject  that  are  striving  to  Interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  States  that 
are  willing  to  encourage  immigration — they  want  immigration.  When  will 
an  end  come  to  this  extraordinary  hysteria  and  Its  manifestations? 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  I  believe  this  proposed  legislation  unwise  and 
destructive  of  the  best  Interests  of  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  not  have  the 
approval  of  this  body.  If,  unfortunately,  It  should  receive  its  approval, 
then  I  hope  the  amendment  which  was  proposed  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  to  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  proposing  an  amendment,  will  be  adopted ;  that  is,  that  the  classes  to  be 
Immune  from  the  literacy  test  shall  not  only  be  those  who  come  to  this 
land  seeking  to  escape  religious  and  political  persecution,  but  that  they  shall 
also  embrace  those  who  come  here  seeking  to  escape  racial  persecution. 

What  is  the  reason  for  any  differentiation  of  those  three  elements? 
It  is  pefsecution  whose  victims  we  are  trying  to  relieve  by  this  legislation. 
We  might  eliminate  all  these  adjectives  and  say  that  an  alien  shall  not  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  literacy  test  if  he  comes  here  seeking  to  escape 
persecution.  It  is  of  little  concern  to  us  whether  the  persecution  he  Is 
escaping  Is  religious,  political,  or  racial.  It  is  the  persecution  Itself  which 
ought  to  warrant  us  in  making  a  reservation  In  this  bill  If,  unhappily,  we 
adopt  the  literacy  test. 
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Cora  Davis 

THE  scholar — not  the  archaeologist,  but  the  one-time  man 
of  letters — seems  to  have  been  stripped  of  certain  attri- 
butes with  which  he  had  been  long  fortuitously  invested. 
So  many  bright  young  men  have  acquired  the  trick  of  the  pen; 
men  who  in  the  past  would  have  been  busy  fighting,  trading  or 
otherwise  conducting  themselves  as  became  substantial  members 
of  a  community.  But  whatever  the  bright  young  men  have 
learned  to  do  with  their  pens — more  accurately,  their  typewriters 
— the  figure  of  the  scholar  remains  as  it  always  has,  apart.  For 
after  all,  scholarllness  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  temperament. 

In  fact  it  Is  doubtful  If  the  scholar  himself  was  ever  admired 
extravagantly.  Rather  a  certain  by-product  of  his  became  con- 
fused In  popular  thought  with  his  real  work  and  his  real  attitude. 
In  the  beginning  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  were  so  closely  allied 
to  magic  that  they  made  a  harrowing  Impression  on  the  ruck  of 
humanity.  Later,  culture  became  a  fetich — that  too,  a  "  harrow- 
ing "  of  the  soul.  "  Ut  ager  quamvis  fertUis  sine  cultura  fruc- 
tosus  esse  non  potest,  sic  sine  doctrlna  animus."  Hence  the 
scholar  and  his  ways  seemed  admirable,  worthy  of  reverence  to 
those  whose  deepest  personal  concern  was  to  get  through  the 
world  well-fed  and  well-clothed.  Yet  the  thing  that  won  him  uni- 
versal affection  and  esteem  was  always  this  by-product  of  his. 

But  now  letters  are  everybody's  property;  and  everywhere  am- 
bitious young  men  are  bending  their  energies  to  the  manufacture 
of  this  by-product.  (How  many  thousand  pages  of  "  light  read- 
ing "  found  publication  last  year?)  Its  production  pays  and  is 
consequently  a  matter  of  sound  business  sense.  Those  who  have 
taken  It  up  are  "  making  good  "  gloriously — employing  the  fore- 
sight and  ability  that  could  have  been  used  In  operating  vast 
irrigation  projects  or  crowding  wheat  up  ten  points.  Not  par- 
ticularly thin-skinned,  these  writing  people.  Willing — nay  glad 
— to  manufacture  what  the  trade  calls  for;  ready  with  their  con- 
signments on  stated  dates;  keen  to  open  up  new  fields  for  sales- 
manship; anxious  to  please;  everything  done  on  business  princi- 
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pies.  Consequently  the  earth  is  flooded  with  a  fine  imitation  of 
scholarly  by-products ;  the  bright  young  men  grow  rich ;  the  public 
is  pleased;  and  the  scholar,  having  his  own  interests,  is  not  espe- 
cially worried.  Thus  does  the  world  move  on,  and  human  nature 
spend  its  energies. — But  the  scholar  has  undoubtedly  lost  much 
of  his  prestige. 

It  is  true  that  in  times  and  places  people  are  raiding  their 
voices  against  this  imitation  by-product.  But  then  some  cus- 
tomers are  always  dissatisfied.  The  manufacturer  and  the  sales- 
man are  used  to  reckoning  with  them.  And  if  ever  public  taste 
does  desert  these  manufacturers  they  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  to  note  from  what  corner  the  wind  is  blowing.  They  will 
close  up  shop  and  invest  their  talents  in  some  more  profitable 
industry:  perhaps  by  that  time,  air  lines  to  Mars. 

Meanwhile  the  scholar  persists  and  will  persist  because  his 
very  existence  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  Human  beings  so 
endowed  occur  everywhere  with  pitiful  frequency;  pitiful  be- 
cause only  a  few  of  them  can  find  adequate  self-expression. 
Nature  is  indiscriminate  In  her  allotment  of  the  gift.  She  bestows 
the  capability  on  women,  who  will  fret  out  small,  dissatisfied, 
yearning  lives.  She  gives  it  to  poor  boys  who  become  failures 
in  those  avocations  to  which  It  has  apparently  pleased  God  to 
call  them.  She  gives  it  to  those  who  are  fated  to  be  rovers  on 
the  edges  of  the  world,  far  away  from  places  where  language 
lovers  might  serve.  She  pays  no  attention  to  barriers  of  color 
or  caste.  And  as  those  so  endowed  are  proverbially  bunglers  at 
the  sensible  art  of  living  comfortably,  the  earth  is  full  of  their 
unmarked  graves. 

Scholars  form  the  hierarchy  that  keeps  watch  over  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past;  they  are  the  priests  of  Heliopolls  who  guard 
the  Atlantean  secrets  of  antiquity;  the  men  who — It  must  be 
confessed — sometimes  love  the  symbol  more  than  the  thing  itself. 

At  recurrent  Intervals,  some  priest  chooses  a  few  of  the 
oldest  words  and  symbols  with  loving  care;  fuses  them  together 
after  an  ancient  design;  fashions  a  jewel  of  loveliness.  It  is  a 
creation  of  love,  a  gift  to  the  other  watchers,  a  treasure  to  be 
prized  by  those  Into  whose  hands  It  shall  fall. 

Such  a  piece  of  work  Is  Robert  Bridges'  Narcissus. 
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The  material  from  which  it  is  fashioned  is  old,  time-encrusted, 
a  thing  of  loveliness  to  set  men  a-dream,  pondering  over  the 
paths  the  human  mind  has  travelled.  Plato's  doctrines  are  plati- 
tudes now,  unless  they  come  in  some  such  form  as  Narcissus. 
''  That  which  our  senses  affirm  is  but  the  shadow  of  reality,''  is 
wrought  into  the  poem;  and  cunningly  interwoven  with  it,  is 
that  even  more  ancient  and  at  the  same  time  more  modern  doc- 
trine, pantheism.  God  is  the  universe;  He  is  not  extra-universal. 
More  modern,  for  even  the  bright  young  men  who  are  so  clever 
with  the  pen  hold  that,  many  of  them.  Friedrich  Paulsen's 
teachings  are  probably  responsible  for  the  converts  American 
universities  send  out. 

"  Almighty  wondrous  everlasting, 
Whether  in  a  cradle  of  astral  whirlfire, 
Or  globed  in  a  piercing  star  thou  slumb'rest, 

The  passionless  body  of  God : 
Thou  deep  i    the  core  of  earth — Almighty! — 
From  numbing  stress  and  gloom  profound 
Madest  escape  In  life,  desirous 

To  embroider  her   thin-spun   robe." 

What  bright  young  man,  firm  in  his  conviction  that  he  must 
enter  the  arena  with  a  handspring,  would  venture  a  lead  like 
that?  "  Almighty  wondrous  everlasting."  Dust  fairly  rises  from 
the  words:  yet  this  man  of  letters  does  not  avoid  them;  and,  as 
one  looks  at  them,  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  they  mean  what 
he  wants  to  say.  For  Narcissus,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  force  of  life; 
life  itself;  humanity;  and  therefore,  according  to  pantheistic 
ideas,  divinity  too.  From  this  point  of  view,  "  almighty,"  "  won- 
drous "  and  "everlasting"  are  appropriate  enough.  He  is 
using  them  correctly;  it  is  others  who  have  abused  the  words  and 
belittled  them  by  applying  them  to  such  trivial  things  as  have 
stirred  the  small  puddles  of  their  respective  souls. 

The  second  line,  however,  presents  the  shining  facets  of  a 
jewel. 

" — a  cradle  of  astral  whirlfire " 

There  was  a  Victorian  poet  who  ventured  on  a  translation 
of  the  Stvos  of  Empedocles.     He  called  it  an  "  astral  whirligig.'.' 
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Perhaps  he  suffered  from  it  In  the  days  when  he  read  Aristo- 
phanes with  one  thumb  in  the  dictionary.  If  so  he  has  avenged 
the  trials  of  many  a  sophomore. 

But  this  8Tvos,  look  you,  is  no  joke,  and  Mr.  Bridges  with 
kind,  tempered,  Oxonian  hand  has  restored  it  to  its  rightful  place ; 
let  Aristophanes  and  the  Victorians  laugh  as  they  will.  Under 
Mr.  Bridges'  care  it  becomes  once  more  the  STvos  of  Euripides' 
Alcestis;  of  Lucretius;  the  STvos  Empedocles  meant  it  to  be: 
the  fiery  whirl  of  all  created  heaven;  the  force  that  keeps  that 
whirl  in  motion;  the  very  soul  of  God  Himself.  And  then  the 
genius  of  the  man — the  artist  in  him — sets  its  unmistakable  seal 
on  the  line  by  the  whimsicality  of  the  next  stroke :  to  speak  of 
this  supernal  force  as  a  cradle — ^as  it  is,  of  course.  The  cradle  of 
Narcissus,  of  life. 

The  next  line  has  its  glittering  facet  too. 

"  Or  globed  in  a  piercing  star  thou  slumb'rest " 

Here  the  force  of  life  is  quiescent 

" — the  passionless  body  of  God." 

For  God  is  the  Universe  and  the  world  is  His  body.  In  such 
wise  do  these  doctrines  that  were  old  before  our  era  began 
shape  themselves  into  new  verses  for  those  who  spend  their 
short  lives  watching  over  the  infinite  life  of  song  and  story. 

The  hnes  carry  their  hints  of  lighter  things  too;  reminiscences 
of  phrase,  gleaned  from  the  entire  course  of  the  ages.  "  Deep 
i'  the  core  of  earth  "  is  Shakespearean.  He  played  that  trick  with 
the  "  i'  "  and  "  earth."  ''  How  now,  old  mole,  canst  work  i'  the 
earth  so  fast?  " 

"  Gloom  profound  "  raises  a  cloud  of  memories.  One  might 
mention  in  passing  this  phrase  of  George  Sterling's : 

"  O'er  blue  profounds  mysterious  whence  glow 
The  coals  of  Tartarus." 

While  "  thin-spun  robe  "  is  simply  the  Miltonic  "  Slits  the 
thin-spun  thread  "  (Lycidas) . 
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After  the  reflections  caused  by  the  weighty  opening  verse, 
the  second  comes  with  lyrical  freshness. 

"  'Twas  down  in  a  wood — they  tell — 
In  a  running  water  thou  sawest  thyself 
Or  leaning  over  a  pool.     The  sedges 

Were  twinn'd  at  the  mirror's  brim: 
The  sky  was  there  and  the  trees — Almighty! — 
A  bird  of  a  bird  and  white  clouds   floating, 
And  seeing  thou  knewest  thine  own  image 

And  lov'd  it  beyond  all  else." 

Which  Is  nothing  less  than  a  charming  translation  of  Ovid's 
setting  for  his  Narcissus. 

"  Fons  erat  inlimis,  nitidis  argenteus  undis — 
Gramen  erat  circa — 

Silvaque  sole  locum  passura  tepescere  nullo — 
— faciemque  loci  fontemque  secutus." 

In  this  second  verse  Mr.  Bridges  makes  his  concession  to 
the  influence  of  modernism.  "  The  sky  was  there  and  the  trees  ** 
he  says  with  a  naivete  whose  affectation  deceives  nobody.  But 
even  here  he  is  only  following  traditions,  recent  ones.  However, 
he  is  singularly  unsuccessful  when  he  takes  a  pointer  from  the 
bright  young  men  around  him;  and  in  fact  the  next  line  is  little 
short  of  disastrous.  The  one  flaw  in  the  poem.  Who  could  read 
"  A  bird  of  a  bird  and  white  clouds  floating  "  without  the  tribute 
of  a  smile? 

Also,  in  this  unfortunate  place,  again  occurs  that  word,  "  Al- 
mighty"— a  sort  of  "  selah  "  effect.  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to 
bring  an  affectation  of  rapture  to  a  scholarly  and  polished  disser- 
tation on  life.  Mr.  Bridges  was  experimenting  with  metres,  not 
prostrated  by  his  own  emotions  when  he  was  composing  Nar- 
cissus, 

Is  it  possible  that  at  first  Narcissus  was  a  simpler  poem?  Not 
so  different  from  Ovid's  perhaps,  with  a  few  lines  of  eclectic 
philosophy  for  a  close?  And  the  close  so  impressed  Mr.  Bridges 
that  he  worked  it  over  into  his  beautiful  first  and  third  verses. 
Such  things  do  happen  in  workshops.  And  he  is  essentially  a 
craftsman.     Neither  primitive  enough  nor  great  enough  to  be 
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overwhelmed  by  other  men's  thoughts  which  he  has  made  his 
own. 

"  Lov'd  it  beyond  all  else  "  is  so  beautiful  a  translation  of 
the  Ovidian  "  uritur  illo  "  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  all  Ovid 
vocabularies  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Then  wondering  didst  thou  speak 
Of  beauty  and  wisdom  of  art  and  worship, 
Didst  build  the  fanes  of  Zeus  and  Apollo 

The  high  cathedrals  of  Christ. 
All  that  we  love  is  thine — ^Almighty! — 
Heartfelt   music  and   lyric  song. 
Language,  the  eager  grasp  of  knowledge, 

All  that  we  think  is  thine." 

VvdOi  o-eavToV — there  is  another  phrase  to  set  the  mind  wan- 
dering from  the  temple  at  Delphi,  down  through  Platonic, 
Xenophonian,  Ciceronian  byways.  For  the  scholar  the  beauty 
of  the  thought,  the  words,  the  letters  are  one — yvo>OL  crcavrov. 
When  Narcissus  saw  himself  he  had  accomplished  this  precept, 
according  to  Mr.  Bridges'  happy  thought.  And  from  this  knowl- 
edge arose  "  art,"  "  worship,"  "  love,"  "  music,"  "  song,"  "  lan- 
guage," the  "  eager  grasp  of  knowledge." 

However,  these  splendid  realities  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied. 
"  But  whence ?— Whence  and  whither?  "  the  closing  lines  ask. 

"  But  whence? — Beauteous  everlasting! — 
Whence  and  whither?     Hast  thou  mistaken? 
Or  dost  forget? " 

It  is  perhaps  the  very  oldest  question.  Those  who  receive 
this  poem  of  Mr.  Bridges,  poring  over  it,  are  set  adrift  on  the 
stream  of  thought  that  has  been  in  the  mind  of  man  always, 
and  has  been  given  various  pathetic  and  powerful  forms. 

''  Quid  sit  porro  ipse  animus,  aut  ubi,  aut  unde,  magna  dls- 
sensio  est,"  said  Cicero. 

"  Into  this  Universe  and  why  not   knowing, 
Nor  whence,  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing, 
And  out  of  it,  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whither,  willy-nilly  blowing," 

writes  Fitzgerald  in  his  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
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And  before  going  on  and  speaking  of  the  answer — the  old 
answer  which  Mr.  Bridges  surprisingly  presents  to  this  old,  old 
question — let  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  that  phrase,  "  Beau- 
teous everlasting."  Do  you  remember  where  you  have  heard 
that  before?  Where  but  to  be  sure  in  Sentimental  Tommy,  of  all 
places!    Only  the  adjective  there  is  "  Beautiful,"  I  believe. 

And  now  to  the  answer  to  the  question.  The  astounding 
answer — 

" Look  again!     Thou  seest 

A  shadow  and  not  thyself." 
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John  G.  Neihardt 

The  combined  living  room  and  kitchen  of  a  peasant  house.  Before  an 
open  fire,  where  supper  is  in  preparation,  stoops  a  girl,  of  about  sixteen. 
It  is  evening  and  dusk  is  growing.  Vines  hang  outside  and  the  light  of  a 
rising  moon  comes  through  the  window. 

Girl 

\Singing'\ 

The  heart's  an  open  inn, 

And  from  the  four  winds  fare 

Vagrants  blind  with  care, 

Waifs  that  limp  with  sin; 

Ghosts  of  what  has  been, 

Wraiths  of  what  may  be: 

But  one  shall  bring  the  sacred  gift — 

And  which  is  he? 

And  with  their  wounds  of  care 

And  with  their  scars  of  sin, 

All  these  shall  enter  in 

To  find  a  welcome  there ; 

And  he  who  gives  with  prayer 

Shall  be  the  richer  host: 

For  surely  unto  him  shall  come 

The  Holy  Ghost. 

\C eases  singing  and  stares  into  fire\ 

What  if  he'd  vanish  like  a  dream  one  keeps 

No  more  than  starshine  when  the  morning  breaks! 

I'll  look  again. 

\_Arises,  goes  softly  to  open  window  and  looks  out  into 

garden^ 

How  peacefully  he  sleeps! 
The  red  rose  shields  him  from  the  moon  that  makes 
The  garden  like  a  witch  tale  whispered  low. 
He  came  a  stranger,  yet  he  is  not  strange ; 
For  O,  how  often  I  have  dreamed  it  so, 
Until  a  sudden,  shivering  gust  of  change 
Went  over  things,  making  the  cow-sheds  flare 
On  fire  with  splendor  while  one  might  count  three. 
And  riding  swiftly  down  the  populous  air, 
Prince-like,  he  came  for  me. 

393 
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There  were  no  banners  when  he  really  came, 
No  clatter  of  brave  steel  chafing  in  the  sheath, 
No  trumpets  blown  to  hoarseness  with  his  fame. 
Silently  trudging  over  the  dusky  heath, 
Clad  in  a  weave  of  twilight,  shod  with  dew, 
Weary  he  came  and  hungry  to  the  door. 
The  lifting  latch  made  music,  and  I  knew 
My  Prince  was  dream  no  more. 

Perhaps  he  always  comes  so — like  a  guest 

Unbidden,  with  an  ache  of  dragging  feet; 

Not  king-like,  but  a  traveller  seeking  rest 

And  just  a  bite  to  eat. 

Yet  surely  'tis  the  purpose  of  God's  plan 

That  the  great  love  fail  not  to  keep  its  tryst: 

One  feeds  one's  lover  in  a  hungry  man, 

And  love  is  Christ. 

What  if  this  dream  should  not  endure  the  day, 

But  vanish  as  the  charmed  night  frays  and  fades. 

And  he  should  take  his  pack  and  be  away 

Into  a  world  of  other  waiting  maids? 

Still  'twas  my  Prince  who  hungered  and  was  fed, 

For  surely  in  the  land  where  he  may  be. 

Some  other  dreaming  girl  has  given  my  bread 

To  him  who  seeks  for  me. 

O  weary  heart  and  sore, 

O  yearning  eyes  that  blur, 

A  hand  that  drips  with  myrrh 

Is  knocking  at  the  door! 

The  waiting  time  is  o'er. 

Be  glad,  look  up  and  see 

How  splendid  is  a  dream  come  true — 

'Tis  he!  'tis  he! 

[During  the  latter  part  of  the  song,  the  back  door  opens 

and  the  father  and  mother  enter,  stooped  beneath  heavy 

packsJi 

Mother 

What's  this,  eh?    Howling  like  a  dog  in  heat. 
Snout  to  the  moon!    And  not  a  bite  to  eat. 
And  the  pot  scorching  like  the  devil's  pit! 
Bestir  yourself  there,  will  you!     Here  you  sit 
Tra-la-ing  while  the  supper  goes  to  wrack, 
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And  your  old  father  like  to  break  his  back, 
Tramping  from  market! 

Father 

Tut,  tut!  Girls  must  sing, 
And  one  burned  supper  is  a  little  thing 
In  seventy  creeping  years. 

Mother 

Ah,  there  it  goes! 
My  hunger  makes  no  difference,  I  suppose! 
Tra-la,  tut  tut,  and  I  can  slave  and  slave 
Until  my  nose  seems  sniffing  for  a  grave, 
I'm  bent  so — and  it's  little  that  you  care! 

Girl 

l^Who  has  arisen  from  window  and  regards  her  mother 

as  in  a  dream] 

Hush,  Mother  dear,  you'll  wake  him! 

Mother 

Wake  him?    Where? 
Who  sleeps  that  should  not  wake?    Are  you  bewitched? 
Hush  me  again,  and  you'll  be  soundly  switched ! 
As  though  I  were  a  work  brute  to  be  dumb ! 
I'll  talk  my  fill! 

Girl 

O  Mother,  he  has  come 

Mother 

l^Her  body  straightening  slightly  from  its  habitual  stoop] 
Eh?    Who  might  come  that  I  would  care  to  know 
Since  Ivan  left? — He's  dead. 

Father 

Aye,  years  ago. 
And  stubborn  grieving  is  a  foolish  sin. 

Mother 

[With  the  old  weary  voice] 

One's  head  runs  empty  and  the  ghosts  get  in 

When  one  is  old  and  stooped. 

[Peevishly  to  the  girl] 

Bestir  yourself ! 
Lay  plates  and  light  the  candles  on  the  shelf. 
No  corpse  lies  here  that  it  should  be  so  dark. 

[Girl,  moving  as  in  a  trance,  lights  candles  with  a  brand 
from  the  fireplace.     Often  she  glances  expectantly  at  the 
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window.     The  place  is  fully  illumined^ 
What  ails  the  hussy? 

Father 

'Tis  a  crazy  lark 
Sings  in  her  head  all  day.    Don't  be  too  rough. 
Come  twenty  winters,  'twill  be  still  enough, 
God  knows! 

Mother 

l^At  the  fireplace^ 

I  heard  no  larks  sing  at  her  age. 
They  put  me  in  the  field  to  earn  a  wage 
And  be  some  use  in  the  world. 
[To  ffirl] 

What!     Dawdling  yet? 
I'll  lark  you  in  a  way  you  won't  forget, 
Come  forty  winters !    Speak !    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Girl 

[Still  staring  at  the  window  and  speaking  dreamily  as  to 

herself^ 

Up  from  the  valley  creeps  the  loving  green 

Until  the  loneliest  hill-top  is  a  bride. 

Mother 

The  girl's  gone  daft! 

Father 

'Tis  vapors.     Let  her  bide. 
She's  weaving  bride-veils  with  a  woof  of  the  moon, 
And  every  wind's  a  husband.     All  too  soon 
She'll  stitch  at  grave-clothes  in  a  stuff  more  stern. 

Girl 

[Arousing  suddenly^ 

I'm  sorry  that  I  let  the  supper  burn — 

'Tis  all  so  sweet,  I  scarce  know  what  I  do — 

He  came 

Mother 

Who  came? 
Girl 

A  stranger  that  I  knew; 
And  he  was  weary,  so  I  took  him  in 
And  gave  him  supper,  thinking  'twere  a  sin 
That  anyone  should  want  and  be  denied. 
And  while  he  ate,  the  place  seemed  glorified. 
As  though  it  were  the  Saviour  sitting  there! 
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It  could  not  be  the  sunset  bound  his  hair 

Briefly  with  golden  haloes — made  his  eyes 

Such  depths  to  gaze  in  with  a  dumb  surprise 

While  one  blinked  thrice! — Then  suddenly  it  passed, 

And  he  was  some  old  friend  returned  at  last 

After  long  years. 

Mother 

A  pretty  tale,  indeed! 
And  so  it  was  our  supper  went  to  feed 
A  sneaking  ne'er-do-well,  a  shiftless  scamp! 

Girl 

O  Mother,  wasn't  Jesus  Christ  a  tramp? 

Mother 

Hush,  will  you!  hush!     'Tis  plain  the  Devil's  here! 
To  think  my  only  child  should  live  to  jeer 
At  holy  things ! 

Father 

Come,  don't  abuse  the  maid. 
They  say  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
Yet  no  one  ever  saw  the  house  He  built. 

Mother 

So!     Shield  the  minx!     Make  nothing  of  her  guilt, 
And  let  the  Devil  get  her — as  he  will ! 
I'll  hold  my  tongue  and  work,  and  eat  my  fill 
From  what  the  beggars  leave,  for  all  you  care ! 
Quick!     Where's  this  scoundrel? 

Girl 

'Sh!     He's  sleeping  there 
Out  in  the  garden. 
[Shows  a  gold  piece\ 

Mother,  see,  he  paid 
So  much  more  than  he  owed  us,   Pm  afraid. 
We  lose  in  taking,  profit  what  we  give. 

Mother 

\Taking  the  coin\ 

What!     Gold?    A  clever  bargain,  as  I  live! 

It's  five  times  what  the  fowls  brought ! — Not  so  bad ! 

And  yet — FU  wager  'tis  not  all  he  had — 

Eh? 

Girl 

No — eight  hundred  rubles  in  a  sack! 
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Mother 

Eight — hundred — rubles!     Yet  the  times  are  slack, 

And  coins  don't  spawn  like  fishes,  Goodness  knows! 

I'll  warrant  he's  some  thief  that  comes  and  goes 

About  the  country  with  a  ready  smile 

And  that  soft  speech  that  is  the  Devil's  guile, 

Nosing  out  hoards  that  reek  with  honest  sweat ! 

Ha,  ha — there's  little  here  that  he  can  get. 

\_Goes  to  window  softly j  peers  out,  then  closes  the  case- 

mentl 

Eight — hundred — rubles 

Girl 

Mother,  had  you  heard 
How  loving  kindness  spoke  in  every  word, 
You  could  not  doubt  him.    O,  his  eyes  were  mild, 
And  there  were  heavens  in  them  when  he  smiled ! 

Mother 

Satan  can  outsmile  God. 

Girl 

No,  no,  I'm  sure 
He  brought  some  gift  of  good  that  shall  endure 
And  be  a  blessing  to  us! 

Mother 

So  indeed! 
Eight — hundred — rubles — with  the  power  to  breed 
Litters  of  copecks  till  one  need  not  work! 
Eight  hundred  hundred  backaches  somehow  lurk 
In  that  snug  wallet. 
\_To  the  father^ 

What's  the  thing  to  do? 

Father 

It  would  be  pleasant  with  a  pot  of  brew 
To  talk  until  the  windows  glimmer  pale. 
'Tis  good  to  barken  to  a  traveller's  tale 
Of  things  far  off  where  almost  no  one  goes. 

Mother 

As  well  to  parley  with  a  wind  that  blows 
Across  fat  fields,  yet  has  no  grain  to  share. 
Rubles  are  rubles,  and  a  tale  is  air. 
I'll  have  the  rubles! 
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Girl 
[Affhastl 

Mother!     Mother  dear! 
What  if  'twere  Ivan  sleeping  far  from  here, 
And  some  one  else  should  do  this  sinful  deed ! 

Mother 

Had  they  not  taken  my  son,  I  should  not  need 

Eight  hundred  rubles  now!     The  world's  made  wrong. 

And  I'll  not  live  to  vex  It  very  long. 

Who  work  should  take  their  wages  where  they  can. 

It  should  have  been  my  boy  come  back  a  man, 

With  this  same  goodly  hoard  to  bring  us  cheer. 

Now  let  some  other  mother  peer  and  peer 

At  her  own  window  through  a  blurring  pane. 

And  see  the  world  go  out  In  salty  rain, 

And  start  at  every  gust  that  shakes  the  door! 

What  does  a  green  girl  know?    You  never  bore 

A  son  that  you  should  prate  of  wrong  and  right ! 

I  tell  you,  I  have  wakened  In  the  night. 

Feeling  his  milk-teeth  sharp  upon  my  breast. 

And  for  one  aching  moment  I  was  blest. 

Until  I  minded  that  'twas  years  ago 

These  flattened  paps  went  milkless — and  I  know! 

Girl 

0  Mother!  'twould  be  sin! 

Mother 

Sin !    What  is  that — 
When  all  the  world  prowls  like  a  hungry  cat, 
Mousing  the  little  that  could  make  us  glad? 

Father 

Don't  be  forever  grieving  for  the  lad. 

'Twas  hard,  but  there  are  troubles  worse  than  death. 

Let's  eat  and  think  it  over. 

Mother 

Save  your  breath, 
Or  share  your  empty  prate  with  one  another! 
One  moment  makes  a  father,  but  a  mother 
Is  made  by  endless  moments,  load  on  load. 
l^Pause:  then  to  girl^ 

1  left  a  bundle  three  bends  down  the  road. 
Go  fetch  It. 
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Girl 

\_Pleadingly^ 

Mother,  promise  not  to  do 
This  awful  thing  you  think. 

Mother 

[Seizing  a  stick  from  the  fireplace~\ 

I'll  promise  you, 
And  pay  in  welts — you  simpering  hussy! 
\_The  girl  flees  through   back  door.     After  a  pause   the 
woman  turns  to  the  man~\ 

—Well? 
Eight  hundred  rubles,  and  no  tale  to  tell — 
The  fresh  earth  strewn  with  leaves — is  that  the  plan? 

Father 
[Startled^ 

Eh? — That? — You  mean — ^You  would  not  kill  a  man? 
Not  that! 

Mother 

Eight — hundred — rubles. 
Father 

It  is  much. 
Old  folk  might  hobble  far  with  less  for  crutch — 
But  murder! — Rubles  spent  are  rubles  still — 
Blood  squandered — 'tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  kill! 
I  know  what  rubles  cost — they  all  come  hard, 
But  life's  the  dearer. 

Mother 

Kill  a  hog  for  lard, 
A  thief  for  gold — one  reason  and  one  knife ! 
I  tell  you,  gold  is  costlier  than  life! 
What  price  shall  we  have  brought  when  we  are  gone? 
When  Ivan  died,  the  heartless  world  went  on 
Breeding  more  sons  that  men  might  still  be  cheap. 
And  who  but  I  had  any  tears  to  weep? 
I  mind  'twas  April  when  the  tale  was  brought 
That  he'd  been  lost  at  sea.     I  thought  and  thought 
About  the  way  all  things  were  mad  to  breed — 
One  big  hot  itch  to  suckle  or  bear  seed — 
And  my  boy  dead! 

Life  costly? — Cheap  as  mud! 
You  want  the  rubles,  sicken  at  the  blood, 
You  grey  old  limping  coward! 
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Father 

Come  now,  Mother! 
I'd  kill  to  live  as  lief  as  any  other. 
You  women  don't  weigh  matters  like  a  man. 
I  like  the  gold — 'tis  true — but  not  the  plan. 
Why  not  put  pebbles  where  the  rubles  were, 
Then  send  him  forth? 

Mother 

And  set  the  place  awhir 
With  a  wind  of  tongues!     I  tell  you,  we  must  kill! 
No  tale  dies  harder  than  a  tale  of  ill. 
Once  buried,  he  will  tell  none. 

Father 

Let  me  think — 
I'll  go  down  to  the  tavern  for  a  drink 
To  whet  my  wits — belike  the  dread  will  pass. 
[^He  goes  out  through  the  back  door,  shaking  his  head  in 
perplexityl 

Mother 
[AloneJi 

He'll  find  a  coward's  courage  in  his  glass — 
Enough  to  dig  a  hole  when  he  comes  back. 
[She  goes  to  shelf  and  snujfs  the  candles.  The  moon 
shines  brightly  through  the  window  and  the  firelight  glows. 
She  takes  a  knife  from  a  table  drawer,  feels  the  edge;  goes 
to  the  window  and  peers  out;  turns  about,  uneasily  scan- 
ning the  room,  then  moves  toward  the  side  door,  mutter- 
ing'] 

Eight  hundred  shining  rubles  in  a  sack! 
[She  goes  out  softly  and  closes  the  door.  After  a  consid- 
erable interval  she  reenters  with  a  small  bag  which  she  is 
opening  luith  nervous  fingers.  The  moonlight  falls  upon 
her.  Now  and  then  she  endeavors  to  shake  something 
from  her  hands,  which  she  finally  wipes  on  her  apron, 
muttering  the  while] 

When  folks  get  rich  they  find  their  fingers  dirty. 
[She  counts  the  coins  in  silence  for  awhile,  then  aloud] 
Eight  and  twenty — nine  and  twenty — thirty — 
[Clutching  a  handful  of  gold,  she  suddenly  stops  counting 
and  stares  at  the  back  door.     There  is  the  sound  of  rapidly 
approaching  footsteps.     The  door  flies  open  and  the  old 
man  enters  excitedly] 
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Father 

Mother!     Mother!    Wake  him!     Wake  him — quick! 

'Tis  Ivan  with  an  old-time,  merry  trick — 

They  told  me  at  the  tavern — 'tis  our  son! 

[^Rushes  toward  the  side  door^ 

Ivan !     Ivan ! 

l^Stops  abruptly,  aghast  at  the  look  of  the  woman.     The 

coins  jangle  on  the  floor~\ 

God!     What  have  you  done! 
l^As  the  curtain  falls,  the  singing  voice  of  the  returning 
girl  is  heard  nearer  and  nearer^ 

Girl 

[Outside^ 

O  weary  heart  and  sore, 

O  yearning  eyes  that  blur, 

A  hand  that  drips  with  myrrh 

Is  knocking  at  the  door! 

The  waiting  time  is  o'er, 
Be  glad,  look  up  and  see 
How  splendid  is  a  dream  come  true — 
'Tis  he!  'tis  he! 


EDITORIAL   NOTES 

The  Administration  and  the  Nation 

WHILE  this  note  is  being  written,  the  Administration  is 
confronted  with  matters  of  foreign  policy  requiring 
the  most  careful  consideration.  From  day  to  day, 
other  grave  affairs  may  be  expected  to  come  up  for  adjustment. 
At  such  a  time,  when  so  much  hangs  in  the  balance  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  so  many  people  are  embittered  or  dis- 
tressed, it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  in  this  country  to  check  all  idle 
or  ill-judged  criticism;  to  refrain  from  harassing  the  Adminis- 
tration when  united  support  is  needed;  and  to  make  it  evident 
that  in  no  light  spirit,  and  with  no  light  sense  of  responsibility, 
we  view  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  our  own  troubles,  trying 
in  all  sincerity  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  abundant 
evils  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  permanent  peace  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  enmities.  Only  through  such  a  spirit  can  complications 
be  avoided  which  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  sorrows  of 
the  world:  only  in  such  a  spirit  can  we  pass  with  national  credit 
through  the  provocations  that  may  come,  the  misunderstandings, 
the  conflicting  interpretations  of  interest,  right,  duty,  and  of  the 
privilege  (still  imperfectly  realized)  of  service  to  humanity. 

Getting  Away  from  the  War 

From  time  to  time,  reproaches  or  covert  sneers  are  directed 
against  those  responsible  for  the  publicity  given  to  war  news  and 
the  problems  brought  more  prominently  to  men's  attention  by  the 
world-conflict.  Certain  types  of  magazine  readers  resent  the 
interest  of  editors  and  the  greater  part  of  the  public  in  the  stu- 
pendous tragedy  that  is  being  enacted,  to  the  dishonoring  of  God 
and  to  the  infamy  of  man,  who  has  not  learnt,  or  cared  to  learn, 
to  understand  his  brothers.  The  novelty  of  realism  has  worn 
away;  the  facts  of  life  are  monotonous:  let  us  return,  the  dis- 
contented exclaim,  to  lighter  things,  to  ephemeralities,  to  the 
predigested  pabulum  that  the  anaemic  consider  nourishing. 

It  is  a  contemptible  attitude.     Those  who  have  suffered  per- 
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sonal  loss,  through  the  death  of  relatives  or  friends,  may  well 
desire  not  to  brood,  not  to  have  their  affliction  brought  too  con- 
stantly to  remembrance.  But  for  those  whose  interest  is  more 
impersonal,  though  it  should  not  be  less  intense,  it  is  good,  it  is 
essential,  to  keep  as  closely  to  the  war  as  possible;  to  let  its 
significance  and  its  sadness  sink  in  deeply;  to  watch  and  wonder 
and  ponder  and  plan,  so  that  each  may  be  prepared  to  answer 
for  his  own  conduct,  for  his  own  responsibility,  now  and  in  the 
days  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment  that  must  come.  To 
try  to  "  get  away  from  the  war  "  is  the  aim  of  a  coward,  a 
shirker.  Let  us  get  closer  to  it;  saturate  ourselves  with  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  crime,  suffering,  heroism,  folly.  Let  no  man  say 
in  his  heart  that  he  has  no  part  in  this,  that  it  is  his  right  to  sleep 
soundly  o'  nights,  with  a  truly  neutral  conscience  and  an  un- 
troubled heart.  We  are  little  indeed,  if  we  are  not  big  enough 
to  take  our  part  in  this  racking  travail  of  humanity. 

America  in  Europe 

When  nations  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  they  are  not  in  the 
best  position  to  form  just  opinions  of  their  neighbors  or  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  conditions  that  have  seemed  vague  and  per- 
plexing even  in  times  of  peace  and  leisure.  Irritation  may  creep 
in  between  countries  closely  allied  in  the  general  spirit  and  tem- 
perament of  their  people;  unreasonable  disappointment  may  find 
unreasonable  expression;  and  without  wise  statesmanship,  and 
utter  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  who  try  to  guide  public  opinion, 
estrangement  may  ensue.  Unfortunately,  there  are  always  many 
well-meaning  but  excitable  persons  who  do  their  best  to  create 
trouble,  like  the  poet  who,  obviously  ignorant  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  American  life  and  polity,  has  rushed  into 
print  with  his  ridiculous  rebukes.  Mr.  Watson,  with  his  "  frozen 
word  neutrality,"  represents  ignorant  insularity,  as  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  represent  ignorant  provincialism.  Such 
men  have  no  right  to  speak  publicly.  Their  judgments  are  dic- 
tated by  their  emotions ;  they  do  not  understand  the  investigation 
of  facts;  their  highest  authority  is  a  partisan  press;  and  their 
most  suitable  employment  would  be  to  wear  a  muzzle. 
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It  IS  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  sane,  Informative  utterances  of 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  leave  the  nursery  before  they 
address  the  world.  An  article  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  for  Instance, 
will  nullify  the  vaporlngs  of  a  Watson,  who  should  confine  him- 
self to  his  "  bit  them  in  the  Bight  "  effusions,  unless  the  Censor 
will  redeem  himself  by  discouraging  the  author  of  The  Purple 
East,  until  less  fateful  times  shall  come. 

Some  of  the  remarks  made  recently  by  Mr.  Pain  are  quoted 
here,  to  show  the  difference  between  idle  recrimination  and  In- 
telligent discussion. 

*'  America  breeds  Americans.  It  also  makes  Americans.  It 
takes  men  and  women  of  other  nationalities  and  makes  them,  or 
their  children,  or  their  grandchildren,  into  Americans.  It  runs 
the  cosmopolitan  material  through  the  machine,  and  surely — 
though  sometimes  slowly — the  American  stamp  is  impressed 
upon  it. 

"  Much  of  this  cosmopolitan  material  Is  not  yet  completely 
manufactured,  and  some  of  It  is  hardly  touched  by  the  American 
impress.  Often  when  one  is  told  that  such-and-such  an  American 
is  pro-German,  what  is  really  meant  is  that  a  German,  now  resi- 
dent in  America,  retains  his  national — and  natural — feeling.  An 
appeal  to  America,  from  either  side,  to  take  part  in  this  war 
would  be  an  appeal  to  her  to  quarrel  with  many  of  those  who 
are,  or  will  become,  her  children.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently recognized. 

"  The  American,  more  than  any  other  nationality  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  has  a  hunger  for  facts.  It  is  not  like  the  hunger 
of  the  scientific  specialist.  It  is  quite  general.  It  embraces  all 
that  concerns  or  interests  him.  The  American  wants  to  know. 
If  he  is  told  the  truth,  he  will  believe  it;  If  he  is  told  something 
which  is  not  true,  he  may  possibly  believe  it;  if  he  is  told  nothing, 
he  becomes  immediately  and  profoundly  distrustful.  Hence  his 
hatred  of  diplomatic  secrecy.  The  diplomatic  preliminaries  of 
this  war  have  been  given  him  by  his  foremost  newspaper.  The 
New  York  Times — which,  by  the  way,  published  the  French  Yel- 
low book  six  days  before  our  own  Times,  The  American  may 
know  the  facts,  and  it  is  greatly  to  our  interest  that  he  should 
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know  them.     If  he  does,  extenuation  and  sophistries  have  no 
chance  with  him. 

"  There  are  many  things  that  the  American  In  the  street  wants 
to  know  about  this  war.  Some,  for  Instance,  are  doubtful  about 
our  Russian  alHance;  many  more  are  doubtful  about  our  Japanese 
alliance.  They  are  not  lU-dlsposed,  but  they  would  like  to  know. 
We  need  to  export  first-authority  facts.  Otherwise  substitutes 
will  be  accepted,  and  some  Americans  will  not  remember  that 
Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  represents,  solely  and  exclusively,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw,  but  will  confuse  him  with  Great  Britain. 

''  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  export  poetical  appeals 
to  America,  telling  her  that  she  must  either  fight  on  our  side  or 
'  cast  away  her  crown  ' — or  some  such  delirious  nonsense.  Amer- 
ica has  good  reason  to  be  neutral.  She  has  citizens  of  many 
nationalities.  In  whom  their  original  nationality  is  not  yet  sub- 
merged, and  these  citizens  have  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
friendship  after  the  war  is  over.  America  is  at  present  asking 
herself  whether  she  is  even  competent  for  self-defence.  Ques- 
tions are  being  asked  and  pressed  home  as  to  the  preparation  of 
her  navy  and  Its  supply  of  ammunition.  Also,  though  a  period 
of  prosperity  has  been  foretold  and  is  possibly  now  beginning, 
America  has  been  hit  by  the  war.  Of  course.  It  Is  not  in  accord 
with  her  policy  and  traditions  that  she  should  take  part  in  a 
European  quarrel.  Appeals  of  this  kind  are  not  justified  by  our 
national  necessities,  and  are  unfair  to  America. 

'*  What  we  need  Is  the  good  will  of  America.  At  present  I 
believe  we  have  the  good  will  of  a  considerable  majority  of 
Americans.  But  Germany  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  a  well- 
organized  effort  to  get  that  good  will  away  from  us.  Its  attempts 
have  little  success  with  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  Amer- 
icans, but  elsewhere  they  seem  to  have  gained  ground." 

More  Money — or  Less  Muddling? 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  Republican  Club  in  New  York,  Mr. 
George  von  Lengerke  Meyer,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said 
that  nobody  was  opposed  to  a  Government  of  ideals,  but  that 
practical  common  sense  was  needed  to  make  a  Government  of 
ideals  successful. 
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This  may  be  conceded. 

Mr.  Meyer  went  on  to  say:  "  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  we 
have  spent  $500,000,000  more  than  Germany,  yet  she  has  a  bet- 
ter navy.  We  have  spent  on  navy  yards  twice  as  much  as  Eng- 
land and  three  times  as  much  as  Germany,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  or  should  be  closed  up,  because  they  serve  no  good 
purpose." 

This  also  may  be  conceded. 

But  what,  precisely,  is  Mr.  Meyer's  argument?  No  one  will 
quarrel  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  speech,  or  deny  his  sincere 
desire  to  serve  his  country.  His  statement,  however,  would  seem 
to  show  rather  clearly  that  it  is  not  more  money  that  we  require 
for  armaments,  but  less  muddling  with  the  money  already  allo- 
cated. If  during  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  spent  on  our  navy 
$500,000,000  more  than  Germany,  which  has  been  making  a 
special  and  prolonged  effort  to  build  up  her  sea  power,  will  some 
one  explain  why  we  have  not  obtained  proper  value  for  the  ex- 
penditure ? 

At  the  same  gathering,  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said:  "  We  are  all  peace  men.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  for  example,  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man.     So  do  I." 

This  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  then  explained,  temperately,  that  the  brother- 
hood of  man  needed,  at  present,  to  be  reinforced  by  a  strong 
navy;  and  he  quoted  some  statistics:  "  We  pay  $140,000,000  a 
year  for  the  navy  and  $100,000,000  for  the  army" — in  addi- 
tion to  $300,000,000  for  pensions. 

This  is  not  encouraging. 

If  for  $240,000,000  a  year  (without  considering  pensions) 
we  cannot  build  up  an  army  and  navy  sufficient  for  all  reasonable 
contingencies,  why  spend  more  money  on  further  inadequacy? 

There  has  evidently  been  blundering  and  incompetence,  with 
divided  counsels  and  doubtful  responsibility.  To  provide  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  effective  police  force  is  very  different  from 
entering  the  mad  race  of  militarism :  but  the  appropriations  for 
that  force  need  not  be  increased  until  the  sums  already  appro- 
priated are  administered  faithfully  and  efficiently. 
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Against  the  Wall 

A  LITTLE  while  ago,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  gave  a  delight- 
ful account  of  the  full,  free  life  of  some  of  the  unemployed  girls 
of  New  York. 

"  One  girl  told  me  how  she  was  living.  With  three  other 
girls  she  hired  a  little  closet  room  in  a  tenement  and  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  for  it — a  little  more  than  ^vt  cents  apiece. 
There  they  would  sit  at  nights  with  their  backs  against  the  wall. 
She  could  get  enough  food  to  keep  her  alive  here  [in  the  soup 
kitchen].  They  had  no  water,  nothing  to  put  over  them;  but  it 
was  better  than  the  street.  Now  she  has  work  where  she  gets  a 
few  dollars  a  week,  and  she  has  given  up  her  corner  in  the  room 
to  a  girl  more  needy  than  she.  We  urged  one  girl  who  got  work 
at  $3.50  a  week  to  continue  to  come  here,  but  she  said  she  was 
afraid  she  would  take  the  food  from  some  one  who  needed  it 
more  than  she  .  .  .  '* 

A  picture  that  lingers  pleasantly  in  the  mind,  serving  as  an 
antidote  to  pessimism.  We  have  indeed  cause  for  gratitude  that 
the  belligerent  nations  are  spending  fifty  million  dollars  a  day 
to  increase  destitution,  poverty  and  despair  throughout  the  world. 
Could  such  immense  sums  possibly  be  put  to  better  use? 

The  Interest  of  the  Country 

There  has  been  a  tendency  lately,  an  increasing  tendency,  to 
bring  the  word  Interest  into  public  discussions  of  American  pol- 
icy. One  prominent  New  York  journal  has  been  especially 
noticeable  in  this  respect,  even  asserting,  in  Its  editorials,  that 
the  only  concern  of  the  American  Government  and  the  American 
people  is  with  American  interests.  If  those  Interests,  It  is  stated, 
can  be  served  by  any  measure  or  measures  whatsoever,  then  it 
does  not  matter  one  iota  what  may  be  the  interests  or  the  attitude 
of  any  or  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  Is  indeed  a  dangerous  doctrine,  unless  the  term  Interest 
be  carefully  defined.  It  may  be  maintained,  perhaps,  that  in- 
terest, or  even  self-interest,  is  not  compatible  with  sheer  selfish- 
ness or  with  neglect  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  others :  for  any 
act  of  such  selfishness  or  neglect  would  surely  result  In  the  loss 
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of  prestige,  or  of  confidence,  or  of  friendship,  and  so  lead  to 
conditions  antagonistic  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try; and  therefore  the  interest  of  a  country  must  involve  due 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  other  countries.  But  as  the 
word  is  usually  employed,  it  will  certainly  be  taken  by  the  average 
reader  to  mean  selfish  interest;  and  any  encouragement  given  to 
the  doctrine  of  mere  selfish  interest  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
community,  for  it  may  bear  fruit  in  ill-conceived  and  provocative 
policies,  which,  whether  temporarily  successful  or  not,  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  paid  for  in  full. 

The  interest  of  any  nation  which  deserves  independence  and 
prosperity  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  interests  of  other  nations. 
A  Government  is  bound  to  devote  its  anxious  attention  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  its  country;  but  it  is  not  entitled,  and  should 
not  be  permitted,  to  violate  or  ignore  the  just  claims  of  others. 
The  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  most  brutal  may  well  be  re- 
placed by  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  the  fittest 
are  those  who  can  not  only  conduct  their  own  national  affairs 
and  live  their  own  national  life  rationally  and  efficiently,  but  can 
also  refrain  from  violating  in  any  degree  the  equal  rights  of  all 
other  communities.  This  is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection,  though 
there  is  no  special  ignominy  in  perfection.  It  is  a  counsel  of 
common  sense. 

Sunday  in  New  York 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  New  York  for  several  revivalists, 
and  if  Mr.  Sunday  should  be  persuaded  to  visit  the  city,  he  will, 
no  doubt,  reap  a  rich  harvest.  But  it  seems  curious  that  the 
different  churches  cannot,  by  a  combined  and  earnest  effort,  secure 
satisfactory  results  without  Mr.  Sunday's  cooperation.  The 
great  revivalist  must  receive  credit  for  his  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments: but,  none  the  less,  his  extraordinary  methods  need  not  be 
approved.  At  a  time  when  Christianity  must  be  searchingly 
probed,  and  the  difference  between  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  time-serving  adaptations  of  so  many  of  his  professed  follow- 
ers explained  or  expiated,  the  Intrusion  of  Sundayism  cannot  be 
welcomed.    The  banalities  are  too  conspicuous. 
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It  IS  not  difficult  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  great  crowds, 
and  grotesque  language  and  grotesque  antics  may  result  in  many 
sudden  conversions.  But  in  what  proportion  of  cases  does  the 
change  permanently  affect  the  lives  of  the  penitents?  Can  the 
results  of  mere  hectic  emotionalism  have  enduring  value?  Blind 
faith  in  imperfectly  understood  dogmas  will  not  help  greatly 
toward  the  redemption  of  our  generation  from  the  stain  that  it 
has  incurred.  What  we  need  is  the  thoughtful,  reasoned,  intense 
conviction  that  the  shams  of  the  past  must  not  be  tolerated  any 
longer,  in  personal  or  in  national  life.  Then  we  shall  get  away 
from  the  absurdity  of  so-called  ministers  of  Christ  asserting 
fatuously  that  war  is  inevitable,  regenerative,  inspiring.  Such 
men  should  be  drummed  out  of  the  churches  that  they  disgrace, 
as  self-convicted  hypocrites.  They,  at  least,  might  learn  some- 
thing from  Mr.  Sunday:  for  he  is  sincere  and  tries  to  be  con- 
sistent. He  has  even  admitted  that  the  Almighty  might  possibly 
be  able  to  save  New  York. 

Machines 

"  These  cases  of  the  men  who  ask  for  shelter  duplicate  end- 
lessly. They  have  their  variation,  but  the  destitution,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  eagerness  to  find  employment,  are  alike  in  zll.^^— Daily 
Paper. 

Many  of  these  men  owe  their  misery  directly  to  the  great, 
regenerative,  glorious  war  which,  if  the  claims  of  the  different 
nations  be  balanced,  nobody  started,  but  everybody  is  continuing 
in  self-defence. 

Think  of  the  German  army  machine,  the  British  naval  ma- 
chine. Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  an  American  peace 
machine,  which  will  so  organize  the  millions  of  the  industrial 
army  that  starvation  and  destitution  will  not  be  monotonous 
incidents  in  every  city  in  every  winter. 

^^  Our  Mutual  Friend  ^^ 

Few  things  are  less  interesting  to  the  average  man  or  woman 
than  impartiality.  Partisanship,  with  all  the  mental  and  physical 
activity  that  it  promotes,  is  almost  an  appetite.    It  is  not  difficult 
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to  love  those  who  hate  what  we  hate,  and  all  whom  we  hate :  it 
Is  excessively  difficult  to  love  those  who  love — or  refrain  from 
hating — our  enemies. 

It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  some  well-meaning,  but  not 
well-balanced,  publicists  in  the  Old  World  are  regarding  the 
New  World  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  expressed  politely,  and 
are  therefore  expressed  impolitely.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
great  struggle,  the  United  States  was  regarded  with  kindly  feel- 
ings: for  the  irresponsible  in  both  camps  hoped  to  secure  her 
sympathy,  and  ultimately  her  cooperation,  open  or  disguised.  But 
the  neutrality  which  she  has  consistently  preserved,  as  a  nation, 
has  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  pleasing  few  and  irritating  many. 
The  possibilities  of  the  future,  the  absolute  necessity  that  one 
strong  nation  should  remain  aloof,  officially,  though  not  in  the 
different  preferences  of  its  individual  inhabitants,  cannot  now 
influence  sufficiently  those  who  have  been  overwrought  by  the 
tragic  developments  of  the  situation.  If  Paul  be  paid  fairly, 
Peter  considers  himself  robbed.  If  Peter  be  temporarily 
placated,  Paul  is  decidedly  discontented,  and  wishes  the  world 
to  know  it.  And  so  the  one-time  Mutual  Friend — and  most 
necessary  connecting  link — receives  the  usual  reward  of  the  non- 
combatant. 

America  Is  not  yet  understood  by  Europe  as  a  whole.  She 
has  many  faults,  but  she  is  not  entirely  immune  from  virtues.  To 
those  who  still  identify  the  United  States  with  the  sheerest 
materialism,  the  spirit  that  is  now  actuating  her,  as  a  nation,  will 
not  be  readily  comprehensible.  Yet  It  may  well  be  that  the 
future  of  the  world,  flung  Into  the  crucible  of  war,  may  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  our  ability  to  take,  untrammelled,  the  initia- 
tive in  the  steps  which  must  lead  to  permanent  peace  and  a  sane 
reorganization  of  the  world. 

Threats 

"You  have  sown  the  storm;  you  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 
You  have  refused  to  listen  to  our  reasoning.  You  were  deaf  to 
our  pleas.  Now  we  shall  teach  you  a  lesson.  We  shall  go  into 
the  arena  of  politics  .  .  .  You  have  ridiculed  the  hyphen.  We 
shall  make  it  a  virtue  .  .  .  '' 
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Such  utterances  as  this  are  deplorable.  Apparently,  the 
author  is  angry  because  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  pub- 
lic does  not  accept  his  view  of  the  main  issues  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  He  is  not  annoyed  because  the  people  have  taken 
sides  in  the  controversy,  but  because  they  have  not  taken  the  side 
that  he  so  strenuously  advocates.  He  therefore  threatens  them 
with  dire  penalties,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  the  reaping  of 
a  whirlwind  is  to  transform  a  hyphen  into  a  virtue. 

It  is  the  right  of  everyone  living  in  America  to  form  his  own 
opinion  and  to  express  his  own  views,  subject  to  a  reasonable 
regard  for  the  spirit,  if  not  for  the  letter,  of  the  President's 
neutrality  proclamation.  For  those  who  find  that  their  sympa- 
thies are  overmasteringly  dictated  by  ties  of  birth,  or  special 
associations  with  one  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  struggle, 
there  should  be  full  consideration.  No  one  will  blame  the  Ger- 
man or  other  elements  in  our  complex  population  for  reading 
some  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  in  the  light,  or 
darkness,  of  previous  prejudices.  But  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  all  reasonable  men  of  the  world,  whose  appreciation  of  na- 
tional obligations  has  been  broadened  by  American  contacts  with 
cosmopolitanism,  to  minimize,  not  to  accentuate,  natural  differ- 
ences. The  threat  to  carry  into  purely  American  affairs  the  re- 
sentment based  upon  the  unhappy  European  struggle,  is  utterly 
wrong  and  indefensible,  and  can  lead  only  to  regrettable  bitter- 
ness. 

Fixing  the  Responsibility 

*'  Civilization  and  freedom  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
issues  at  stake  now.  It  is  a  war  for  conquest  and  supremacy, 
stirred  up  by  the  hateful  passions  in  human  nature,  fully  as  much 
as  any  war  that  has  ever  been  waged  before.  But  we  did  not 
stir  it  up.  We  are  fighting  for  our  existence :  right  and  justice 
are  on  our  side." — Austria-Hungary  and  the  War:  issued  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Consulate-General,  New  York, 

"  The  War  broke  out  because  .  .  .  owing  to  preconcerted 
arrangements,  the  situation  in  Europe  was  such  that  the  action 
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of  one  great  Power  was  bound  to  bring  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
others  into  the  field  .  .  .  We  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  us  from  Russia  when  we  formulated  our  de- 
mands in  Belgrade."^  Russia's  population  Is  three  times  as  large 
as  ours,  and  It  was  not  with  a  light  heart  that  our  Emperor-King 
took  his  final  resolution." — Austria-Hungary  and  the  War. 

Austria-Hungary  evidently  realized  perfectly  clearly  that  the 
"  final  resolution  "  of  the  Emperor-King  involved  a  European 
conflagration,  since.  In  her  own  words,  ''  the  action  of  one  great 
Power  was  bound  to  bring  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  others  Into  the 
field."  It  should  be  remembered  that  "  the  demands  formulated 
In  Belgrade  "  fixed  a  time-limit  of  two  days  for  absolute  com- 
pliance. M.  Sazonof,  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Vienna : 

''  The  communication  made  by  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Pow- 
ers the  day  after  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  at  Belgrade 
leaves  a  period  to  the  Powers  which  Is  quite  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  take  any  steps  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  consequences,  equally  incalculable 
and  fatal  to  all  the  Powers,^  v^\\\Qh  may  result  from  the  course  of 
action  followed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  It  seems 
to  be  above  all  essential  that  the  period  allowed  for  the  Serbian 
reply  should  be  extended.  Austria-Hungary,  having  declared 
her  readiness  to  inform  the  Powers  of  the  results  of  the  Inquiry 
upon  which  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  base  their  ac- 
cusations, should  equally  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  study  them. 

''  In  this  case,  if  the  Powers  were  convinced  that  certain  of 
the  Austrian  demands  were  well-founded,  they  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  advice  to  the  Serbian  Government." 


Why  Not? 

"  A  HORSE  Isn't  good  for  much  more  than  a  month  under 
present  war  conditions,  and  the  armies  have  to  keep  the  supplies 

*  The  Italics  are  mine. — Editor. 
t  The  Italics  are  still  mine. — Editor. 
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hurrying  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  dead  and  disabled.'' — Daily 
Paper. 

No  doubt  Providence  is  with  them. 


Carrion  and  Carnage 

Not  long  ago,  a  prominent  Hindu  made  a  remarkable  state- 
ment. He  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  transformation  of 
Europe  into  a  slaughter-house  is,  primarily  and  essentially,  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  fact  that  women  and  men,  and  children 
(when  not  too  immature) ,  consider  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals 
an  indispensable  item  of  diet. 

Abruptly,  impulsively,  the  average — and  therefore  averagely 
stupid — individual  might  dismiss  this  assertion  with  a  con- 
temptuous shrug  of  the  shoulders.  But  shrugging  the  shoulders 
does  not  help  or  harm  the  universe  noticeably,  unless  the  shoul- 
ders shrugged  are  Napoleonic  or  supra-Napoleonic.  The  chief 
point  at  issue  in  any  argument  is,  or  should  be,  whether  the  major 
premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclusion,  are,  individually 
and  collectively,  sustainable.  Mere  prejudices,  acquired  in  in- 
fancy and  consolidated  afterwards,  are  not  pertinent. 

But  how  can  the  eating  of  carcasses — of  pig,  or  cow,  or  cow's 
baby,  or  lamb  (it  is  inconceivable  that  any  mother  can  eat  lamb), 
affect  shrapnel,  or  machine  guns,  or  the  intricate  negotiations  of 
diplomatists  and  the  unleashing  of  all  the  hounds,  with  the  sub- 
sequent horrors,  of  war? 

It  is  a  matter  merely  of  barbarism.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
though the  universe  appears  to  be  conducted  upon  the  general 
principles  of  destructive  enmities  and  the  survival  of  those  who 
can  manage  to  escape  extinction,  the  human  race  has  been  sup- 
posed, politely,  to  have  special  characteristics  of  unbestiality, 
intellectuality,  spirituality.  The  consumption  of  cereals,  vegeta- 
bles, nuts  and  so  forth,  it  is  argued,  will  not  interfere  materially 
with  these  virtues.  But  the  habit,  persisted  in  through  cen- 
turies, of  slaughtering  in  cold  blood  domesticated  and  other  ani- 
mals, results  in  a  psychological  depreciation  of  humane  values. 
Meat  has  a  definite  poisonous  effect,  it  is  alleged,  upon  the  organ- 
isms of  fathers,  mothers,  and  all  infantile  or  adult  members  of 
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a  family.  Toxins  are  taken  into  the  system;  the  horror  and 
anguish  of  the  slaughter-houses  find  a  new  setting,  and  incal- 
culable sequels,  In  the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  carnivorous.  In 
the  second  place,  there  Is  another  psychological  depreciation  of 
humane  values.  Through  custom  and  callousness,  the  most  deli- 
cately nurtured  of  the  lords  (and  ladles)  of  creation  can  regard 
without  compunction  the  public  exhibition  of  slaughtered  indi- 
viduals which  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  human  or  canine 
species,  and  can  tolerate,  practically  without  protest,  the  abom- 
inable deviltry  of  most  of  the  killing  establishments,  where 
creatures  of  keen  sensibilities  are  treated  as  mere  material  for 
business  products,  without  even  the  elementary,  and  most  ob- 
vious and  essential,  right  to  be  stunned  before  scalded,  skinned 
and  cut  up — on  a  time  schedule  which  frequently  results  in 
an  overlapping  of  the  operations.  The  effects,  it  is  suggested, 
of  this  tolerance,  by  reputedly  human  beings,  of  inhuman  prac- 
tices can  be  traced  in  conduct,  habit  of  mind  and  tendency  to 
action.  Those  who  can  ignore  the  atrocities  of  the  packing- 
houses can  readily  condone  the  savagery  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian warfare. 

It  is  an  interesting  viewpoint,  which  the  human  race  may  be 
trusted  to  ignore  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Public  Opinion 

"  The  fundamental  reason  and  feeling  of  the  world  is  against 
war,  against  this  war  in  particular,  which  mocks  civilization." — 
William  Marion  Reedy. 

"  War  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  make  the  innocent  suffer 
...  It  is  from  the  realization  of  this,  the  clear  knowledge  that 
war  actually  knows  no  right  and  wrong,  no  mercy  or  real  chiv- 
alry, that  the  people  of  every  nation  will  at  last  rise  up  and  de- 
clare that  the  horrible  monstrosity  must  cease." — The  Bellman. 

"  It  is  the  hour  and  the  day  for  President  Wilson  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  International  federation.  He  has  It  In  his 
hands  to  make  his  Administration  a  momentous  event  In  plane- 
tary history — a  thing  not  for  historians.  Indeed,  but  for  biologists, 
to  tell  of,  because  the  elimination  of  war  will  profoundly  alter 
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the  character  of  evolution  ...  Is  he  capable  of  a  man^s  prayer, 
a  great  act  of  resolution?  " — Max  Eastman. 

"  There  are  many  hundreds  of  refugees  In  Oxford  .  .  .  The 
great  room  In  the  examination  schools  Is  now  a  hospital  ward. 
At  the  very  spot  where,  a  few  years  back,  I  sat  listening  to 
William  James  when  he  lectured  here,  I  sat  the  other  day  talking 
to  a  wounded  Cameron  Highlander.  A  shrapnel  bullet  entering 
from  above  had  knocked  out  his  left  eye  and  smashed  his  upper 
jaw." — The  Nation. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  educational  institutions  should  stand 
firmly  for  the  training  that  will  tend  to  produce  universal  peace." 
— Robert  J.  Aley,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

"  The  desire  that  this  shall  be  the  last  war  and  that  at  the 
end  of  it  European  peace  shall  be  established  on  the  permanently 
stable  foundations  of  freedom  and  nationality  is  almost  as  gen- 
eral as  the  desire  for  victory  itself." — The  New  Statesman. 

"  So,  even  as  those  others  of  the  nations  have  given  and  are 
giving  their  lives  during  the  war  for  Ideals,  we,  seeing  In  their 
gifts  the  redemption  even  of  war,  must  be  prepared  to  give  our 
lives  for  our  ideals  when  peace  is  with  us;  nor  should  our  ideals, 
however  diverse  they  may  be  in  form  and  In  expression,  make  for 
anything  except  the  reshaping  to  its  ultimate  height  of  the  thought 
that  must  govern  and  redeem  life,  international  as  well  as  na- 
tional, throughout  the  world." — The  Athenceum. 

"  A  defensive  war  Is  the  only  war  for  which  we  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  which  alone  should  be  considered  among  the  possi- 
bilities."— S.  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

'*  We  should  pay  a  very  high  price  for  our  *  preparedness  ' 
If  by  agitation  at  the  present  moment  we  should  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  Europe  In  our  sincerity  and  disinterestedness,  and  with 
it  the  weight  of  our  Influence  in  making  sure  that  the  terms  of  the 
coming  peace  do  not,  as  so  often  In  the  past,  contain  the  seeds 
for  new  suspicions,  hatreds,  defensive  preparations,  and  ulti- 
mate wars." — F.  S.  Keppel,  Dean  of  Columbia  University. 
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THE  oak,  the  sweep  of  hill,  the  early  stars 
Set  in  the  golden  pallor  of  the  sky, 
The  dimming  globes  of  cloud  above  the  stars. 
The  smell  of  earth. 
The  bird-calls,  and  the  wonder  things  should  lie 
So  silently — O  what  a  nameless  birth! — 
Too  near  to  God,  too  wonderful  to  die — — 
Beautiful,  beautiful!    .    .    . 


II 


The  oak,  the  sweep  of  hill,  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
The  smell  of  earthy  and  on  the  earth  the  shift 
Of  blood-daubed  limbs,  and  staring  at  the  clouds 

Faces, — stark,  grey; 
And   shattered  trunks  that  have  no  eyes  to  lift, 
And  crying  birds  and  feebly  cringing  prey, — 
Both  cursing  Death  because  it  is  not  swift! 

Horrible,  horrible !     .     .     . 
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HIS    SURRENDER 

A  War  Echo 
Mary  Louise  Day 

WITHIN  her  shaky,  time-eaten  cottage  on  the  edge 
of  an  old  Normandy  orchard  a  close-mouthed, 
crinkle-faced  peasant  woman  sat  day  by  day  knit- 
ting for  her  war-men. 

It  was  late  November  and  the  sky  was  gloomy,  the  air  chill. 
Many  days  had  she  sat  alone,  each  day  and  every  day  since  the 
war-call  sounded  in  her  ears,  ravelling  out  her  patient  work  as 
she  finished  her  meagre  stint  of  wool,  only  to  begin  again.  And 
many  times  this  had  happened  in  the  death-like  eternalities  of 
her  solitude  throughout  the  long  years.  Then  she  had  watched, 
grimly  silent,  her  four  war-men  walk  forth  with  heavy-footed 
resolve  to  find  the  war-path,  far  away  out  of  her  sight,  vanish- 
ing suddenly  from  that  small  world-circle  of  lethargic  peace  into 
a  shrieking,  diabolic  pandemonium  to  fight  for  La  Patrie. 

What  it  was  to  mean  no  one  could  dream,  and  she  the  least 
of  the  five.  Far  from  the  scene  of  the  death-struggles,  of  the 
maddening  carnage,  she  lived:  even  beyond  the  echoes  of  the 
death-cries,  just  over  the  border  line,  where  the  restless  ghosts 
of  the  still  war-driven  dead  had  not  yet  wandered. 

Without  neighbors,  her  one  comfort,  and  this  an  uncon- 
scious one,  was  the  ungracious  presence,  like  a  sinister  spirit,  of  a 
cross-eyed,  tortoise  cat.  What  matter  if  it  arched  its  back  and 
plumed  its  straggly  tail  and  hissed  and  spat  at  her  when  she  was 
driven  by  an  unknown  force  to  stretch  forth  one  of  her  old 
gnarled  and  grimy  hands  towards  it  in  her  dumb  overpowering 
need  for  human  expression  I  Unlovely,  unloving  like  herself, 
that  weird  old  cat,  which  arched  its  back  and  plumed  its  tail,  was 
a  nemesis  to  her  who  all  her  life  had  stinted  and  starved  herself 
and  her  family  of  all  the  gentle  signs  of  affection.  Objects  of 
her  jealous  pride,  her  old  husband,  her  three  sons  had  forced 
her  respect  in  a  dumb  masculine  way,  for  were  they  not  men — 
and  destined   to  become  war-men !     Three   soldiers   were  her 
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sons,  and  the  old  one  was  their  father — all  males,  objects  thus  of 
consideration. 

True,  it  came  about  that  when  her  eldest,  her  first-born,  big 
and  heavy,  ruddy  cheeked  and  bright  of  eye,  her  Gaspard,  the 
one  who  needed  her  the  least,  the  first  to  lead  them  all  war-ward, 
had  thrown  a  careless  rough  arm,  a  hurried  second,  across  her 
neck  in  parting,  her  heart  had  quivered  and  seemed  to  turn  over, 
dumbly  remonstrant.  For  once  this  close,  hard-bitten  old  peas- 
ant woman  knew  the  pangs  of  something  higher  than  her  mechan- 
ical maternity.  That  obtuse  heart  had  suffered  as  it  melted  to 
the  common  miseries  of  a  world  of  natural  mothers;  but  she 
made  no  sign  as  the  four  grunted  their  clumsy  farewells  and 
filed  out  through  the  open  door. 

The  only  softening  grace  and  beauty  in  their  life  had  been 
expressed  by  the  old  pagan  orchard  in  its  days  of  flowering 
promise,  and  in  the  sky  above,  that  none  saw,  save  for  its  weather 
portent,  except  the  youngest  son.  Those  old  pink  and  white 
blossoming  trees  were  ceasing  now  for  lack  of  care  to  paint  the 
ever  new  and  tender  hopes  of  spring  with  less  and  less  lavish 
hand, — those  quaint,  old,  gnome-like  apple  trees,  already  shorn 
and  shriven  this  late  November  for  their  hastening  decay,  still 
dropped  their  fruit  offerings,  their  all,  at  the  old  dame's  feet. 

So  when  the  approaching  of  blind  man's  holiday  forced  her 
to  stop  her  knitting  and  go  to  them  for  part  of  her  meagre 
supper,  she  went,  sure  of  reward,  followed  by  the  thin  old  cat. 
The  few  stunted  fruit  lay  on  the  ground  for  her  supper,  the 
cooking  of  which  would  be  an  event.  There  were  also  some 
fagots  for  her  old  hopeless-looking  back  to  stoop  to,  and  there- 
fore, later,  there  would  be  a  bit  of  fire. 

But  throughout  the  long  and  many  nights  as  she  lay  wide- 
eyed  in  the  slowly  passing  hours,  empty  of  mind-pictures,  fortu- 
nate or  otherwise  in  her  lack,  barren  of  love's  spontaneity,  what 
comforting  memory  or  future  hopes  could  be  hers  ?  No  thoughts, 
no  pictures  or  even  conscious  heart-agony  served  for  company; 
but  weighed  down,  encompassed  about,  and  inert  under  her  life- 
long load  of  stint,  of  emptiness,  she  had  stirred  feebly  to  but  one 
subconscious  interest — the  laughing,  merry  soldier  boy,  the  gal- 
lant,— Gaspard.    But  she  was  only  a  dull  maternal  creature  with 
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a  sombre  pride  that  hers  were  male  children  and  war-men.  A 
ray  of  sunlight  was  Gaspard  within  the  dark  cottage;  within 
her  inert  brain  glowed  that  bright  spot.  As  soon  expect  the 
faithful  sun  to  be  swept  forever  from  the  sky  above  as  to  con- 
ceive of  Gaspard's  failure  to  return,  laughing  and  triumphant. 
She  was  spared  the  Imagination.  She  knew  not  their  sufferings 
nor  grasped  their  possible  endings.  She  realized  keenly  not  even 
her  own  deplorable  plight.  Both  past  and  future  were  centred  in 
some  way  in  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  present  moment. 


II 


That  dank  and  gloomy  late  November  evening,  twisting  with 
painful,  uneven  gait,  pale  with  unhealth  and  anaemia,  a  wolfish- 
looking  soldier  made  his  slow  way  to  the  old  peasant's  cottage 
door.  It  stood  ajar,  like  a  little  welcome.  A  look  of  exulta- 
tion, of  hope  deferred  and  finally  realized,  trembled  across  his 
face  as  he  struck  feebly  with  one  crutch,  rattling  the  latch.  The 
door  suddenly  opened  wider  and  the  woman  stood  before  him, 
her  face  a  blank.  Did  she  not  know  him?  "  Mother!  ''  His 
voice  shook  with  a  triumphant  weakness.  He  had  achieved 
the  Impossible — had  reached  a  haven — a  home!  But  In  the 
name  of  heaven  how  had  he  been  able  to  do  It?  He  had  died 
so  many  deaths  on  his  way.  Vainly  he  tried  to  recall  them 
now  in  one  hurried  moment  that  he  might  crowd  his  cup  of 
joy  to  overflowing.  A  man  broken,  but — a  soldier  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  and  now  returned  to  his  mother's  arms. 
And  still  she  stood  before  him  deferring  the  consummation  of 
his  triumph,  and  her  eyes  were  stony  blind. 

"  Mother,  you  know  me?  I  am  Henri,  your  son !  "  His  voice 
shook  now  with  dim  foreboding  and  timid  self-pity.  He  was 
very  weak.     If  she  heard  the  note  of  pathos  she  despised  it. 

"  My  son?  Where  is  he?  Where  is  Gaspard?  "  Her  voice 
was  cold,  level,  full  of  a  deliberate  cruelty.  Theirs  was  the  brief 
patois  of  the  Normandy  peasant. 

Again  she  asked:    "  Where  is  he?    My  soldier  boy?  " 

She  was  speaking  now  to  the  runt  of  the  litter.    Always  her 
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thoughts  had  slighted  him.  Bah !  A  puny  stripling — weak,  girl- 
llke.  He  was  no  male  man.  And  now  the  creature  stood  be- 
fore her  with  a  vacant,  foolish  smile  on  his  face.  She  could 
have  struck  at  it  In  her  anger.  Swaying  dizzily  there  he  stood, — 
alone.     How  well  she  knew  his  answer! 

''  Gaspard  Is  dead.     Paul  Is  dead.     Our  father  Is  dead." 

"  And  not  you !  " 

She  hurled  the  words  at  him.  They  struck,  too,  rattling  like 
stones  through  the  air.  You  could  not  say  he  winced — rather, 
that  he  broke.  There  was  a  shudder,  a  sudden  beaten  look 
came  Into  his  eyes,  and  then  a  kind  of  surrender,  an  Inward 
collapse  of  his  body;  yet  he  did  not  fall.  So — the  spirit  that 
had  conquered  the  strife,  the  suspense,  the  hardships,  the  still 
open  wounds,  the  agonies  of  motion,  the  starvation  pangs,  had 
been,  at  the  last,  vitally  stricken  by  three  short  words. 

Turning  from  the  sight  of  him  his  mother  reentered  their 
shell  of  a  home,  leaving,  however,  the  door  behind  her  open  for 
her  victim.  And  he  staggered  In  slowly  after  her.  What  else 
could  he  do  now? 

Being  the  last — that  was  no  fault  of  his — he  had  somehow 
thought — he  must  have  dreamed — that  he  would  now  mean  some- 
thing to  this  stony  image  he  had  called  "  Mother  "  In  his  delirious 
hours.  This  woman,  who  most  certainly  had  once  upon  a  time 
held  him  to  her  then  helplessly  generous  breasts.  Yes,  there 
had  then  been  milk  a-plenty  for  the  three,  but  for  him  never  a 
drop  of  the  sweet  milk  of  love. 

As  he  sank  down  In  a  hunched-up  heap  upon  the  wooden 
settle  he  disturbed  the  old  cross-eyed  cat,  which  did  not  fail  to 
arch  Its  back  and  plume  Its  straggly  tail  and  hiss  at  him — 
unnoticed. 

The  peasant  woman  slapped  resentfully  down  on  the  bare 
table  the  remains  of  her  larder — for  a  soldier  must  be  fed:  the 
stale  rye  loaf,  a  small  dish  of  potatoes,  a  dish  of  sour  apple 
sauce.  But  the  soldier  did  not  stir.  In  a  reverie  he  sat  now, 
with  clinging  fingers  about  a  cheap  little  rosary  hanging  from 
his  neck.  The  resentful  woman  saw  It.  "  From  a  girl  I  "  she 
jeered  silently,  but  still,  a  new  flicker  of  Interest  possessed  her. 
To  some  woman  he  was  then  a  man? 
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'*  Eat,"  she  ordered  hoarsely,  pointing  a  harsh  finger  at  the 
table ;  but  he  shook  his  head.  Then  she  pointed  to  another  door 
and  painfully  he  passed  through  it  to  a  bed. 


Ill 


Early  the  next  morning  ere  the  old  cock  had  begun  to  shrill, 
the  woman,  still  a  maternal  stone,  got  up  from  a  restless  sleep, 
big  with  the  realization,  not  that  she  had  a  son,  but  that  a  human 
being  alive  like  herself  was  near  her.  Her  zeal  to  hurry  was  so 
great  that  she  trembled  as  she  lit  the  fire.  She  even  forgot  her 
evil-minded  cat,  forgot  her  dead,  in  the  excitement  of  the  need 
about  to  be  filled — that  need  of  some  one  to  share  with  her  the 
task  and  burden  of  her  daily  life:  of  some  one  to  whom  she 
could  give  herself,  unconsciously,  however  grudgingly,  somehow, 
in  some  way. 

At  last  a  tiny  breakfast,  but  hot,  she  served  on  the  table. 
A  chair  at  each  plate  she  felt  constrained  to  place.  Then  almost 
breathless,  she  plodded,  her  wooden  sabots  clattering  through 
the  silence,  to  call  this  new  acquaintance,  her  guest,  to  break 
bread.  She  found  him — still  dressed,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
old  bed — the  bed  that  once  had  held  the  three,  but  which  to  her 
was  only  Gaspard's  bed — -one  hand  clutching  the  rosary,  the 
other  flung  out  in  dumb  appeal  across  the  bed-quilt — and  his 
head  hanging  heavily  down — too  heavily,  perhaps.  And  then  in 
her  new  strange  eagerness,  impatiently  she  clattered  nearer,  since 
he  did  not  rise  to  hurry.  She  even  shook  him  by  that  thin 
shoulder,  not  unkindly,  but  as  man  to  man. 

''  Come,  come !  "  she  called,  not  so  angrily  at  the  last.  But 
that  stupid  looking  head  only  fell  over  again,  rolling  about  idly, 
and  the  sunken  mouth  dropped  open!  Furious  again,  she  fum- 
bled to  feel  for  his  heart  beneath  the  tatters  of  a  shirt.  Then 
realizing  that  she  was  once  more  alone  and,  also,  defeated  of  her 
victim : 

"  Bah,"  she  exclaimed,  "  Pig!  "  and  then,—'*  He  is  dead!  " 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CULTURES 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro 

THE  present  war  has  upset  the  calculations  of  all  those 
who  believed  that  the  world  was  at  last  becoming  ra- 
tional. Every  influence  toward  a  permanent  general 
peace  seemed  to  be  present:  a  world-wide  arbitration  movement 
conducting  an  energetic  agitation  against  war;  a  great  interna- 
tional labor  movement,  firmly  determined  to  maintain  peace 
even  at  the  cost  of  revolution;  a  steadying  influence  upon  the 
lower  classes  produced  by  social  legislation;  and,  above  all,  the 
vision  of  havoc  that  would  be  caused  by  the  modern  instruments 
of  destruction.  Yet,  war  has  come  to  justify  the  wildest  imagin- 
ings of  the  romancers  and  the  cataclysmic  warnings  of  the  half- 
prophets.  Even  now  the  average  man  can  barely  realize  that 
Europe  is  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  the  outcome  of 
which  few  would  dare  to  prognosticate.  Those  who  live  in  a 
great  crisis  seldom  realize  its  meaning  for  the  future. 

Territorial,  commercial,  or  dynastic  ambitions  may  be  the 
causes  of  the  wars  between  individual  nations,  but  general  wars 
are  always  fought  for  ideas.  Religious  independence  was  the 
principle  involved  in  the  first  great  European  conflict  which  came 
as  a  result  of  the  Protestant  Revolution,  and  political  freedom  in 
the  second  one,  that  arose  from  the  French  Revolution.  Culture, 
it  is  claimed,  is  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict;  each  side 
denounces  the  other  as  barbarian,  and  asserts  itself  to  be  the  lone 
defender  of  European  civilization.  Philosophers,  poets,  and 
novelists  have  rushed  in  where  militarists  have  so  deeply  trod- 
den; there  to  do  battle  for  their  particular  "cultures."  The 
heavy  philosophic  siege  guns  of  Germany — Harnack,  Haeckel, 
and  Eucken — are  keeping  up  a  lively  duel  with  the  light  artillery 
of  the  Allies — Wells,  Shaw,  Rostand,  and  Chesterton.  This  is 
the  only  amusing  episode  of  the  otherwise  sombre  world  tragedy. 
Yet  this  is  a  war  for  civilization.  A  complete  reorganization  of 
Europe,  the  barest  outlines  of  which  are  not  even  dimly  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  present  time,  is  bound  to  follow,  for  the  world 
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Is  again  In  the  melting-pot.     Who  In  1789  could  have  foretold 
the  Europe  that  was  to  emerge  from  the  French  Revolution ! 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  which  really  began  In  18 15  with  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  and  closed  In  19 14  with  the  Invasion  of  Bel- 
glum,  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  many  Ideas,  the  most  robust 
of  which  was  nationalism.  That  state  of  collective  maturity 
called  nationality  had  been  denied  to  some  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  either  because  unfortunate  circumstances  kept  them  di- 
vided or  because  foreign  despots  kept  them  conquered.  The 
French  Revolution  had  proclaimed  not  only  the  Idea  of  Individual 
liberty,  but  with  almost  equal  fervor  the  principle  of  national 
Independence,  that  every  people  had  a  right  to  the  government 
of  Its  own  choice,  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  any  despot,  domes- 
tic or  foreign.  This  was  one  of  the  Ideas  at  the  point  of  the 
Revolutionary  bayonets  of  1793.  But  It  was  the  Industrial 
Revolution  which  gave  a  more  solid  foundation  to  nationalism. 
The  railroads  and  steamboats  were  like  a  net-work  of  veins  and 
arteries  that  carried  the  blood  of  the  nation  pulsating  to  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  body.  The  factory  concentrated  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  same  people  divided  Into  separate  states 
and  gave  a  powerful  momentum  to  completer  political  union. 
Old  nations  like  France  and  England  lost  much  of  their  local 
spirit  and  became  more  firmly  knit  and  centralized.  Powerful 
new  nations  like  United  Germany  and  United  Italy  sprang  into 
existence.  The  peoples  under  foreign  control  took  courage. 
Greece  had  already  won  Its  independence  from  Turkey  and  Bel- 
gium from  Holland;  later  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  revolu- 
tions against  Turkish  rule  brought  Into  existence  the  Balkan 
States,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  now  Al- 
bania. Norway  quietly  separated  from  Sweden.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  new  nations  awakened  longings  among  those  who 
were  still  under  foreign  control,  Hungarians,  Irish,  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, Finns,  and  the  various  Slavic  peoples  In  Austria.  Even 
the  Jews,  so  long  a  decapitated  nation,  began  to  hope  for  the 
reestablishment  of  Zion.  Now,  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars,  In 
which  the  very  existence  of  almost  every  participant  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  Involved,  each  nation  is  very  anxious  to  give  Its 
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raison  d'etre,  to  show  why  Its  "culture"  or  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  civilization  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

What  is  this  Deutsche  Kultur  which,  according  to  the  Ger- 
mans, is  to  supersede  the  decadent  civilization  of  other  European 
peoples?  In  the  first  place,  it  means  the  control  of  natural 
forces  through  science  or  the  rationalization  of  industry.  Na- 
ture has  not  been  over-kind  to  Germany.  Her  soil  is  poor;  coal 
and  iron  are  found  only  in  moderate  quantities;  good  harbors 
are  few  in  spite  of  a  long  coast  line;  and  there  are  but  few 
navigable  rivers  in  the  entire  land.  Nevertheless  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  has  made  Germany,  now  almost 
as  highly  Industrialized  as  England,  practically  self-supporting. 
By  applying  science  to  industry,  Germany  made  such  astonish- 
ing progress  in  her  trade  and  manufactures  that  she  quickly 
began  to  displace  England  as  the  "workshop  of  the  world."  It 
has  been  the  dream  of  the  Germans  to  create  a  great  economic 
empire,  to  have  German  vessels  carry  the  goods  of  all  nations, 
German  products  sold  In  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  German 
money  building  railroads  and  opening  mines  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Here  Is  coming  into  the  world  an  industrial  conception  of 
nationality  not  limited  to  fixed  boundaries  but  continually  ex- 
panding. For  long,  patriotism  has  been  an  agricultural  emotion 
because  the  conception  of  nationality  has  been  territorial.  That 
Is  why  we  die  for  our  mtivQ  land  and  love  Its  ''  rocks  and  rills/' 
Patriotism  Is  beginning  to  mean  defending  mining  concessions  In 
North  Africa  and  railways  In  Asia  Minor,  and  the  time  may 
yet  come  when  men  will  gladly  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  bale  of 
cotton. 

When  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Frenchman  surveys  the  social  scene 
he  beholds  myriads  of  Individuals  struggling  for  existence  whose 
lives,  if  they  survive,  and  whose  property,  if  they  gain  any,  are 
protected  by  the  State.  Individualism  was  an  ideal  of  personal 
salvation  that  first  came  into  the  world  with  Protestantism  and 
was  later  applied  In  the  political  field  by  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions.  It  was  the  first  great  philosophy  of  the 
modern  world  and  won  the  priceless  boon  of  intellectual,  reli- 
gious, and  political  freedom.  But  the  Industrial  Revolution 
turned  to  ashes  this  exuberant  ideal  of  personal  salvation.    What 
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chance  of  survival  had  the  individual  worker  against  the  ma- 
chine, the  individual  merchant  against  the  corporation  and  trust! 
"Liberty  and  Equality,"  once  the  battle  cry  of  those  who  had 
humbled  kings,  aristocracies  and  churches,  became  the  philosophy 
of  the  new  Industrial  tyranny  which  consisted  merely  in  letting 
things  alone,  laissez  faire.  A  sort  of  moral  sanction  was  given 
to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  when  both  were  de- 
clared equal  before  the  law.  "  The  law  with  its  majestic  sense 
of  equality,"  says  Anatole  France,  "  forbids  the  rich  man  as  well 
as  the  poor  man  from  sleeping  underneath  bridges."  It  Is  true 
that  the  laboring  man  was  given  the  suffrage,  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  vote  was  "a  mere  scrap  of  paper"  whenever  he  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  use  It  for  his  own  benefit,  as  every  political 
system  contained  safeguards  against  revolutionary  changes. 

In  Germany  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  never  played 
much  of  a  role  for  the  reason  that,  In  the  German  view,  society 
does  not  consist  of  Individuals  but  of  economic  groups.  Left 
to  struggle  for  themselves,  some  of  these  groups  would  prosper 
at  the  expense  of  the  others  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  would 
consequently  be  the  loser.  To  conserve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nation,  the  German  has  developed  an  organic  view  of  society, 
namely,  that  the  various  classes  must  work  In  harmony  in  order 
to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  community;  hence  the  control  of 
social  forces  by  the  State  becomes  an  integral  element  of  Deutsche 
Kultur.  To  the  State  Is  assigned  the  coordination  of  all  social 
and  economic  activities,  and  the  welfare  of  each  group  is  carefully 
guarded  by  a  system  of  enlightened  and  painstaking  legislation. 
The  State  teaches  the  farmer  how  best  to  utilize  the  soil  and 
protects  his  product  by  high  tariffs  and  low  railway  rates.  It 
aids  the  investing  capitalist  by  a  fine  system  of  banking  facilities 
and  concessions  In  foreign  parts.  It  aids  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer by  far-seeing  regulation  and  by  putting  at  their  service 
the  best  commercial  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day.  It  aids 
the  laborer  by  giving  him  manual  training  and  protecting  him 
from  foreign  competition  by  strict  immigration  laws.  If  the 
laborer  was  refused  a  share  in  the  government  he  was  Insured 
against  sickness,  protected  against  his  employer,  and  given  a 
pension  In  old  age.     For  the  first  time  In  history  the  State  ap- 
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peared  In  the  guise  of  a  friend  of  the  lower  classes.  Unfortu- 
nately this  magnificent  social  State  called  Germany  is  dominated 
by  a  feudal  autocratic  spirit  and  the  masses  receive  the  benefits 
grudgingly,  for  they  fear  that  power  not  of  themselves  which 
makes  for  efficiency  and  prosperity. 

Another  striking  element  of  Deutsche  Kultur  is  what  has 
been  described  as  the  socialization  of  the  intellectual  means  of 
production.  A  new  idea  Is  Immediately  utilized  to  Its  greatest 
capacity  In  every  possible  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Those  media  of  Intellectual  exchange,  universities,  laboratories, 
books,  and  periodicals  abound  everywhere.  Every  Idea,  subject, 
trade,  profession,  school,  etc.,  has  Its  numberless  Berichte  and 
Zeitschriften  which  Immediately  carry  the  latest  information  to 
every  corner  of  the  land.  Englishmen  particularly  are  Intellec- 
tually wasteful  as  they  often  neglect  to  utilize  what  they  create ; 
the  German  on  the  contrary  believes  In  the  conservation  of  ideas. 
It  was  an  English  chemist,  Perkin,  who  first  discovered  the  ani- 
line dyes,  but  it  was  Germany,  not  England,  that  built  up  the 
greatest  dyeing  industry  In  the  world.  It  was  likewise  another 
Englishman,  Thomas,  who  discovered  a  new  method  of  purify- 
ing iron  which  was  utilized  by  Germany  to  build  up  her  iron  and 
steel  Industries. 

Prior  to  1870  Germany  was,  as  has  been  said  of  Boston,  not 
a  place  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  nation  of  poets  and  philosophers. 
The  very  type  of  helplessness  and  Inefficiency  was  the  heavy 
Teuton  who  sat  spinning  metaphysical  cob-webs  while  the  whole 
world  around  him  was  conquering  new  continents  and  inventing 
new  machines.  The  Germany  of  those  days  was  derided  by  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  her  children,  Heine,  as  the  "  ruler  of  the 
clouds."  In  his  moments  of  pessimism,  the  German,  deprived  of 
his  nationality,  developed  a  feeling  of  world  sorrow,  JVelt- 
schmerz;  but  in  his  moments  of  optimism,  he  bathed  himself  anew 
in  the  mediaeval  virtues  of  simplicity  and  valor.  In  the  very  blaze 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Germany  produced  in  the  Wagnerian 
operas  a  series  of  epics  which  celebrate  In  language  and  music 
of  vibrant  TeutonIsm  the  Heldenmut  of  the  race;  the  altar  fires 
of  the  religion  of  valor  still  burned  brightly,  for  the  "  pale 
Galilean  "  had  never  really  displaced  the  hero  gods  of  the  Ger- 
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mans.  Suddenly,  the  helpless,  Inefficient  German  became  the 
archetype  of  efficiency,  for  the  unification  of  1870  was  the  work 
not  only  of  "  blood  and  Iron  "  but  of  systematic  planning  that 
was  almost  uncanny  in  its  perfection.  A  Thirteenth  Century 
spirit  had  taken  possession  of  a  Twentieth  Century  body  and 
this  combination  of  mediaeval  valor  with  modern  science  began 
to  wreak  Itself  upon  the  world,  with  the  results  that  we  all  know. 
Only  In  diplomacy  does  the  German's  former  Inefficiency  still 
cling  to  him,  for  that  is  an  art  unknown  both  to  the  knight  and  to 
the  scientist. 

When  the  Germans  at  last  entered  nationhood  they  imme- 
diately demanded  their  "  place  in  the  sun."  Weltschmerz  be- 
came Weltmacht.  As  Germany  was  a  late  comer  in  the  Euro- 
pean family,  she  found  that  all  the  *'  places  in  the  sun  "  had 
already  been  taken.  England  had  sprawled  all  over  the  world. 
Even  "  decadent  "  France  was  building  anew  a  great  African  em- 
pire. Then  it  was  that  this  new  German,  the  Reichsdeutscher, 
flushed  with  the  victories  of  three  wars,  began  to  evolve  a  new 
philosophy.  Other  Germans,  other  philosophies !  This  new 
Weltanschauung  as  preached  by  Nietzsche,  Treltschke,  and  Bern- 
hardi  has  for  its  corner-stone  the  ideal  of  force;  that  might  not 
only  makes  right  but  that  it  Is  right.  And  it  Is  an  Ideal.  By 
force  the  German  does  not  at  all  mean — in  spite  of  what  he  him- 
self sometimes  says — mere  brutality  and  material  dominance, 
but  a  form  of  creative  energy  through  which  the  foundations  of 
a  new  civilization  are  laid.  '^  Im  Anfang  war  die  That/^  says 
Faust.  Old  and  decadent  nations  or  institutions  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  destruction  by  appealing  to  those  Ideals 
which  had  been  their  strength  in  days  gone  by,  but  which  are  later 
used  to  shield  incapacity  and  decay.  Such,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man, is  English  "  morality,"  which  he  regards  as  a  form  of  envy 
of  Germany's  superior  creative  power.  Such  is  French  "  ideal- 
ism," which  is  a  consoling  form  of  despair  of  a  people  who  had 
failed  to  conquer  the  world. 

France  has  furnished  the  great  surprise  of  the  war.  She  is  so 
quiet  and  stubborn.  Enthusiasm  and  audacity  have  generally 
characterized  France  when  she  was  fighting  for  ideas;  now  that 
she  is  fighting  for  life  she  is  developing  the  virtue  of  defence, 
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a  stubborn  and  silent  determination  to  contest  every  step  of  the 
enemy  on  her  soil. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  France  has  borne  a  charmed 
life.  From  being  a  second-rate  Power  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI, 
she  rose  to  dominate  the  world  during  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  periods.  From  impotence  during  the  Restoration, 
she  again  seized  the  hegemony  of  Europe  during  the  Second 
Empire.  The  defeat  and  humiliation  of  1870,  I'annee  terrible ^ 
failed  to  seal  her  fate  as  a  great  nation,  for  she  has  since  won 
for  herself  an  enviable  position  in  the  European  family.  To 
what  is  due  this  continually  recurring  resurrection?  In  the  main, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  significant  fact  that  France  is  the  only 
nation  of  modern  times  which  can  boast  of  a  fusion  between 
culture  and  public  life.  The  French  State  is  the  coordinator  and 
even  the  Insplrer  of  art  and  literature;  between  the  arts  and  the 
Government  there  exists  an  entente  cordiale.  This  gives  a  tough- 
ness to  the  national  fibre  unknown  among  other  peoples.  When 
the  nation  is  struck  down  in  defeat  the  glow  of  the  French  imagi- 
nation warms  the  national  wounds  and  heals  them.  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  and  Michelet  did  it  after  Waterloo;  Renan,  Zola,  and 
Daudet  did  it  after  Sedan.  In  this  way  art  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  France  as  science  has  to  Germany.  A  complete  absence  in 
France  of  medlaevalism,  either  in  Its  robust  form  as  in  Germany 
or  in  its  decadent  form  as  in  England,  makes  her  as  truly  modern 
as  she  is  civilized.  French  patriotism  exhibits  all  the  intensity 
and  fervor  of  a  religious  emotion,  for  the  Frenchman  beholds  in 
the  ever  present  image  of  La  Patrie  a  source  of  spiritual  life. 

France  is  unique  also  in  harboring  at  the  same  time  the  two 
master  spirits.  Democracy  and  Aristocracy,  and  being  nourished 
by  both.  In  England,  where  the  Aristocratic  spirit  dominates  all 
fields  of  human  activity,  social  and  economic  life  suffer  In  conse- 
quence; in  America,  where  the  Democratic  spirit  pervades  all 
fields,  art  and  letters  suffer.  But  In  France,  It  is  only  In  society 
and  politics  that  Democracy  holds  sway;  whereas  in  art  and  letters 
Aristocracy  rules,  unbroken  and  unchallenged.  The  case  of  Ana- 
tole  France,  the  revolutionary  Socialist,  who  Is  at  the  same  time 
the  straitest  of  classicists,  could  not  be  duplicated  In  any  other 
country.     If  Germany  is  a  combination  of  the  mediaeval  and  the 
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modern,  France  combines  the  far  more  normal  and  healthy  ele- 
ments of  the  ancient  and  the  modern. 

The  French  are  the  only  example  In  the  world  of  a  people 
with  revolutionary  traditions.  The  French  Revolution,  by  cut- 
ting the  jugular  vein  of  the  Inherited  traditions  of  the  land,  es- 
tablished revolution  Itself  as  a  tradition.  This  has  resulted  in 
making  France  the  breeding  place  of  new  ideas;  there  was  little 
to  check  the  exuberant  fancy  of  an  imaginative  people.  And  be- 
cause new  ideas  always  take  on  strange  forms  and  speak  a  Quix- 
otic language,  France  has  often  been  decried  as  fantastic  wheii 
she  has  been  really  original.  The  history  of  the  French  people 
has  been  a  constant  struggle  between  ideas  and  conditions,  as 
the  French  mind  often  defies  the  limitation  of  circumstances.  Re- 
publics are  organized  without  republicans;  Socialism  is  passion- 
ately advocated  in  a  country  still  largely  agricultural;  and  now 
Syndicalism  gains  force  in  a  land  of  petty  industries.  The  pe- 
riods of  reaction  that  have  so  often  followed  outbursts  of  revo- 
lutionary radicalism  were  but  the  natural  results  of  trying  to 
force  progress  beyond  the  capacity  of  digestion  by  the  existing 
social  organism.  For  this  reason,  France's  contribution  to  social 
politics  has  been  rather  meagre,  but  her  contribution  to  intellec- 
tual politics  has  been  of  the  ripest  and  most  lasting  character. 
She  is  the  only  great  nation  in  Europe  that  has  separated  Church 
and  State;  established  a  secular  system  of  national  education,  and 
is  now  prepared  to  revise  her  electoral  system  on  a  rational  basis 
by  Introducing  Proportional  Representation. 

Were  Germany  to  conquer  France  this  time,  she  would  take 
good  care  to  destroy  once  for  all  this  tough-fibred  nation  that  had 
arisen  from  the  grave  of  1870  to  confront  her  again  in  19 14. 
France  would  then  die  without  hope  of  resurrection;  or  continue 
to  live  the  half-life  of  a  great  nation  become  small,  and  perhaps 
produce  a  race  of  mystics  as  did  Greece  under  Rome.  We  can 
hardly  Imagine  what  a  Franceless  Europe  would  be  like.  Were 
this  to  happen,  our  modern  world  would  be  left  intellectually 
homeless.' 

As  long  as  English  Is  the  language  spoken  by  Americans, 
England  will  continue  to  be,  in  a  sense,  our  mother  country,  for 
language,  above  all  other  things,  shapes  that  particular  view  of 
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life  called  nationality.  Culturally  speaking,  America  Is  a  self- 
governing  commonwealth  In  the  British  Empire;  hence  Ameri- 
cans are  vitally  Interested  In  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  spon- 
taneous and  unanimous  sympathy  of  our  people  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  conviction  that  the  latter  are 
"  right  "  and  the  Germans  "  wrong."  It  may  be  expressed  that 
way,  but  deep  underneath  there  is  present  a  feeling  of  unity  with 
England,  and  we  will  not  willingly  let  die  the  nation  that  has 
given  us  life. 

The  only  deep  hatred  shown  in  this  war  is  not  between  Ger- 
many and  France,  In  spite  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  not  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  In  spite  of  Slavism;  but  between  Germany  and 
England,  two  peoples  who  have  no  historic  grievances  but  on 
the  contrary  are  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood  and  religion. 
It  is  economic  rivalry  that  generates  the  bitterest  hatreds,  and 
this  war  is  turning  out  to  be  a  struggle  between  England  and 
Germany  for  the  economic  hegemony  of  the  world.  With  all 
his  genius.  Napoleon  was  bound  to  succumb  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  wealth  that  was  being  produced  In  England  by  the  new 
machinery,  which  in  the  end  proved  more  powerful  than  his  can- 
non. Had  Napoleon  conquered  England,  he  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do  with  his  victory;  the  best  he  could  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  new  Industrial  system  was  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. Now,  England,  for  the  first  time  In  her  history,  has  met 
in  Germany  her  economic  match  and  a  foeman  worthy  of  her 
money.  Should  the  Germans  win  they  could  easily  supply  an 
industrial  system  as  good  as,  and  even  better  than,  that  of  the 
British  and  so  make  their  conquest  lasting. 

The  Englishman  is  an  inveterate  Individualist.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  individual,  particularly  one  of  the  English 
variety,  is  capable  de  tout.  Recently  a  war  despatch  from  Lon- 
don, In  describing  an  attack  by  the  Germans  on  a  Belgian  town, 
naively  added  that  the  place  would  surely  not  be  taken  because 
English  soldiers  were  defending  it.  The  writer  seemed  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  gun  had  made  all  men  of 
one  race,  as  at  one  time  gunpowder  had  made  them  all  of  one 
height.  Yet,  In  truth,  it  must  be  said  that  In  no  country  is  indi- 
vidualism more  justified  of  its  fruits  than  in  England.     Milton, 
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Locke,  Cobbett,  Mill,  Cobden,  Huxley,  and  Darwm  are  glorious 
names  in  the  history  of  freedom  in  religion,  politics,  trade,  and 
thought.  Now  that  the  fight  for  freedom  has  been  won,  has 
England  become  exhausted?  Is  she  to  be  pushed  aside  by  an- 
other, pregnant  with  the  ideals  of  the  future?  During  the  last 
decade  there  has  developed  among  Englishmen  an  ideal  of  social 
reconstruction  which  differs  from  the  Socialism  of  Karl  Marx 
in  matter  as  much  as  it  does  from  the  State  paternalism  of  Bis- 
marck in  spirit.  This  ideal,  which  may  be  termed  the  New 
Individualism,  regards  society  as  an  organism  composed  of 
individuals  whose  economic  well-being  is  to  be  promoted  by  the 
State.  The  latter  is  no  longer  a  sort  of  referee  that  merely 
watches  the  struggle  and  crowns  the  victor  as  in  Old  Individ- 
ualism. On  the  contrary,  the  State  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  and  busies  itself  in  removing  the  handi- 
caps of  those  who  enter  it.  Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells  are 
the  prophets  of  this  new  ideal;  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Its 
f ormulators ;  and  Lloyd  George  and  Winston  Churchill,  its 
statesmen.  The  enormous  amount  of  social  legislation  enacted 
in  England  during  the  past  decade — largely  self-administered  in 
order  to  avoid  bureaucracy — is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
strength  of  the  new  movement  among  the  rising  generation  of 
Englishmen. 

The  New  Individualism  is  also  responsible  in  part  for  the 
great  Woman's  Movement  which  is  so  significant  a  phenomenon 
of  our  times.  English  women  more  than  their  continental  sisters 
have  heard  the  call  of  the  new  time  which  bids  them  assert  their 
individuality,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  community  at  large. 
That  the  Woman's  Movement  puts  social  reform  in  the  fore- 
front of  its  programme  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  nearly 
all  the  champions  of  New  Individualism  are  ardent  advocates 
of  the  emancipation  of  women.  France  It  was  that  established 
In  the  world  the  Rights  of  Man;  and  It  will  be  England  that  will 
establish  the  Rights  of  Woman. 

After  all,  the  salvation  of  the  Individual  will  always  remain 
the  great  problem  of  life.  Society  Is  an  abstraction,  diflicult  to 
grasp  even  for  a  professional  sociologist;  but  the  individual  Is  a 
concrete,  definite,  living  problem.     Unfortunately,  Old  Individ- 
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ualism  made  the  fatal  error  of  conceiving  the  individual  as  an 
abstraction.  It  wasn't  Thomas  Jones  or  Henry  Smith  that  they 
had  in  mind,  but  the  "  natural  man  "  and  the  "  economic  man,'* 
with  the  result  that  the  kindest  hearts  and  clearest  heads,  the 
Ricardos  and  Mills,  became  the  invisible  oppressors  of  their  un- 
fortunate fellow  creatures  by  putting  a  philosophic  system  at  the 
service  of  greedy  exploiters  of  human  labor. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Englishman  lacks  philoso- 
phy because  he  does  not  express  his  Weltanschauung  as  stridently 
as  the  German  or  as  attractively  as  the  Frenchman.  It  is  rather 
in  his  way  of  doing  things  than  in  his  formulations  that  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Englishman's  general  views,  for  he  en- 
deavors to  hide  his  philosophy  under  a  bushel  lest  he  be  suspected 
of  the  cardinal  sin  of  *'  doctrinairism."  Toleration  is  the  one 
word  which  fully  explains  the  Englishman's  way.  No  man  is 
more  willing  to  abide  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  ideas,  to  consort 
with  them  freely  even  though  superficially  and  to  refrain  from 
harshness  to  opponents.  This  "  give  and  take  "  attitude  of  the 
Englishman  has  produced  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  mellows 
every  class  in  the  nation.  The  aristocrats  are  conservative,  not 
reactionary;  the  middle  classes  more  radical  than  liberal;  and 
the  working-men,  faintly  socialistic.  The  British  Empire  itself 
is  the  only  example  of  a  great  political  society  held  together 
by  a  community  of  ideals.  The  grant  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  South  Africa  after  the  Boer  War  had  cost  Britain  so 
much  in  blood,  money,  and  more  still  in  pride,  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent example  of  toleration  in  all  political  history.  "  How 
about  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt?"  it  may  be  asked.  The  answer 
is  that  Ireland  is  already  assured  of  self-government,  and  India 
and  Egypt  will,  before  long,  be  prepared  to  assume  the  same 
responsibilities. 

It  is  England,  with  her  New  Individualism  radiating  social 
emotions,  her  tolerance  and  her  mellowness,  not  autocratic  Ger- 
many, however  efficient,  that  will  lay  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  the  society  of  to-morrow. 


AN    ARTIST'S    MORALITY 
Horace  Holley 

I  AM  convinced  that  only  stupid  people  like  myself  come  to 
choose  a  particular  line  of  conduct  from  the  maze  of 
reason  and  desire,  and  grow  so  conscious  about  their 
habits  that  they  develop  a  Morality.  Comparatively  stupid, 
at  any  rate,  for  I  am  applying  my  scale  from  the  top  of  human 
nature,  where  life  Is  unity;  not  from  the  bottom,  where  the 
Instincts  and  passions  are  learned  painfully  one  by  one,  and  per- 
sonality Is  only  a  truce  between  the  struggling  elements  In  one's 
own  nature.  The  presence  of  a  Morality  presupposes  more  or 
less  feeling  of  that  divided  state,  and  though  It  shows  advance 
toward  unity,  that  the  direction  Is  right.  It  by  no  means  repre- 
sents attainment.  A  Morality  remains  a  terrible  menace  to 
spiritual  evolution.  Like  national  armament,  it  constantly 
makes  Itself  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  Unless  It  points  for- 
ward, unless  Its  front  ever  extends  some  distance  Into  the  regions 
of  enthusiasm,  a  Morality  can  overburden  the  creative  spirit, 
and  utterly  destroy  the  secret  Inner  being  it  was  originally  called 
upon  to  defend.  Which  of  course  is  why  poets  and  artists  gen- 
erally have  always    .    .    . 

In  my  own  life  I  can  remember  a  Golden  Age  when  I  had 
no  need  for  a  Morality.  It  was  the  spring-time  of  youth:  to 
write  verses  coincided  with  every  duty  and  desire.  And  one 
poem  led  by  a  natural  growth  to  another,  and  that  to  the  next, 
until,  in  an  amazingly  short  while,  I  had  filled  a  stout  sheepskin 
journal  with  carefully  dated  manuscript,  an  opus  mirabile  long 
since  given  over  to  the  flames.  Then  intervened  a  period  of 
sheer  stupidity  which  cut  my  nature  In  two,  sundering  man  and 
artist  by  a  strange  yawning  chasm.  I  had  to  develop  each  half 
separately  and  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Something  impelled 
me  in  the  direction  of  a  stronger,  saner  manhood;  and  that  some- 
thing made  me  dread  poetry  hke  a  weakness  and  a  vice,  while 
rewarding  my  obedience  to  its  demands  by  a  new,  curious  feel- 
ing of  self-satisfaction.  But  I  could  never  quite  succeed  In  con- 
fining my  life  within  its  arbitrary  limits.     In  spite  of  effort  and 
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oath  to  give  up  poetry,  I  was  periodically  seized  by  the  creative 
spirit;  and  then  away  with  mean  routine  and  discipline,  a  great 
blind  ecstasy  blotting  out  mere  self-satisfaction  under  a  far  more 
welcome  thrill.  But  this  state  was  even  more  impermanent,  and 
on  dissolving  it  left  behind  a  terrible  emptiness  of  being,  a  sick 
fear  I  hated  and  despised.  So  for  years  I  was  torn  by  the 
shock  of  two  evenly-balanced  forces,  unable  to  give  either  one  a 
lasting  supremacy,  unwilling  to  do  so  even  if  I  could.  Some- 
times I  acted  from  will,  sometimes  from  passion;  but  nothing 
that  I  did,  and  no  force  that  I  possessed,  seemed  to  give  me 
control  over  my  own  experience.  Many  a  crisis  left  me  feeling 
unbearable  depression,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  such 
states  were  less  inevitable  for  my  nature  than  ice  for  the  polar 
regions  or  cyclones  for  the  south.  I  was  a  spiritual  beggar, 
glad  for  a  mere  continuity  of  life  from  day  to  day. 

Had  I  not  possessed  the  evidence  of  an  occasional  piece  of 
work,  and  ideas  of  gratifying  possibility  insisting  upon  expres- 
sion, I  should  have  resigned  utterly  to  the  feeling  that  I  was 
not  destined  for  an  artist's  life,  and  had  far  better  devote  all 
my  energy  to  another  hope.  But  the  ideas  continued  to  Insist, 
and  that  hope  remained  unchangeable,  and  I  determined  to 
succeed  or  fail  by  poetry  alone,  gradually  learning  to  regard 
my  frequent  moodiness  and  self-distrust  as  an  unavoidable  pen- 
alty all  conscious  life.  In  one  way  or  another,  must  pay  the  fates. 
I  lessened  the  inner  struggle  somewhat  by  turning  my  back  reso- 
lutely on  what  I  considered  the  meaner  of  the  two  conflicting 
parties. 

But  such  a  condition  represented  anything  but  my  ideal. 
By  some  irrepressible  instinct  I  perceived  that  there  lay  a  more 
creative  condition  beyond, — the  condition  In  which  the  world's 
great,  sustained  work  is  done.  I  looked  with  helpless  envy  at 
our  calm  giants  of  literature.  Fortunate  beings,  to  produce  out 
of  the  joyous  union  of  character  with  desire  I  I  could  not  recon- 
cile myself  to  the  pleasant  doctrine  that  the  artist  Is  only  an 
Instrument.  I  could  not,  I  would  not,  accept  poet  and  painter  as 
a  kind  of  stained  glass  through  which  "  truth  "  or  "  beauty  " 
sent  Its  rays,  or  as  a  pipe  the  great  god  Pan  cut  by  the  river 
for  a  capricious  Interlude  of  song.     I  wanted  my  art  to  be  a 
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personal  creation, — a  task  accomplished  by  my  own  free  will,  a 
child  my  own  parenthood  had  conceived  and  borne.  True,  most 
lives  about  me  confirmed  my  own  divided  state  rather  than  unity 
and  free  will, — it  is  the  agony  of  self-conflict,  I  believe,  which 
makes  art  a  reality  to  the  average  man, — but  I  held  a  secret 
criterion  their  combined  influence  could  not  discredit. 


II 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  chance  event,  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
I  might  have  remained  in  this  mood.  Conceivably  a  life-time; 
for  that  mere  absence  of  inner  disharmony  not  to  be  represented 
by  the  poise  of  a  well-trued  wheel  in  rapid  revolution,  but  by 
the  tense,  exhausting  balance  of  two  fairly-matched  wrestlers 
deadlocked  In  fierce  embrace, — that  kind  of  stalemate,  in  short, 
which  most  souls  arrive  at  in  their  struggle  for  self-control; 
that  condition  Is  seldom  overcome  by  any  catastrophe  less  com- 
plete than  death.  But  before  It  had  become  fixed  in  me  by  habit, 
an  unusual  good  fortune  came  to  my  aid.  For  two  days,  on 
terms  of  rare  Intimacy,  I  met  an  older  man  whose  nature  per- 
sonified and  exemplified  the  creative  type,  the  self-conscious,  self- 
directed  poetic  nature  of  my  earliest  and  profoundest  Ideal. 

The  effect  his  mere  presence  had  upon  me  was  Immense. 
Our  first  meeting  shocked  my  entire  being.  It  was  a  moral 
cataclysm  not  less  astonishing  In  result  than  the  toppling  of  old 
mountains  In  a  sudden  whirlpool  of  the  sea.  But  the  thunder 
and  jar  of  the  change  seemed  outside,  though  close  and  Immi- 
nent, and  not  within  me.  Within,  I  gained  a  startling  clarity  of 
perception.  My  thought  seemed  to  go  out  and  mingle  with 
his^  I  saw  myself,  and  life,  as  he  must  regard  himself  and 
life  habitually:  as  I  never  before  had  witnessed  them,  and  as  I 
never  could  have  seen  them  by  my  own  effort.  This  man's 
nature  somehow  projected  its  unity  upon  me  like  a  vision.  And 
In  the  supreme  arrogance  of  real  humility  I  seized  upon  it  as  a 
vision  of  my  true  self.  He  had  given  me  a  perspective  outside 
either  fragment  of  the  divided  nature  I  had  previously  been 
compelled  to  accept  as  self.     I  looked  down  as  from  a  tower, 
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and  there,  not  too  far  away,  the  two  winding  paths  met,  the 
overgrown,  baffling  jungle  gave  way  to  open  ground.  But  the 
vision  cruelly  hurt  and  tormented  me.  It  cut  away,  and  bound 
together;  it  shattered,  and  restored.     I  could  not  escape  it. 

From  both  sides  of  my  nature  simultaneously  a  new  impulse 
set  to  work.  The  former  conflict  had  raged  between  man  and 
artist,  between  being  and  creating;  and  as  such  any  possible 
victory  meant  defeat;  but  now  it  began  between  a  burdened  man- 
artist  and  a  man-artist  joyously  free,  between  a  creative  being 
limited  and  a  creative  being  expanded  so  as  to  include  every 
drop  of  blood  and  every  brain-cell.  Thus  it  was  a  battle  in 
which  I  could  heartily,  thoughtfully  join,  confident  that  its  suc- 
cessful issue  entailed  no  ignominious  truce. 

The  issue  presented  itself  at  once  and  in  definite  terms.  On 
returning  to  the  lodgings  where  a  year's  psychic  actions  and 
reactions  had  expressed  themselves  in  a  comfortable  atmosphere 
suggesting  about  an  equal  degree  of  endeavor  and  relapse,  labor 
and  repose, — a  puritanically  bare  writing  table  by  the  window,  a 
deep  lounging  chair  by  the  fire;  pen  and  manuscript  conspicuous 
to  hand,  but  pipe  and  novel  ready  also, — I  found  all  this  method- 
ical disorder  utterly  out  of  key  with  my  rising  passion  of,  self- 
control,  and  I  changed  the  room  from  first  to  last  and  from 
end  to  end.  The  chief  discord  sounded  from  the  pipe;  as  a 
thing  of  sudden  nastiness  I  threw  it  through  the  window,  drawing 
in,  almost  reverently,  a  deep  breath  of  cool  October  air. 

Even  if  I  possessed  a  detailed  journal  of  the  following  three 
months,  I  should  not  quote  from  it:  I  am  indifferent  to  biography, 
but  intensely  interested  in  a  general  fact  slowly  emphasized  by 
my  experience  during  the  time.  True,  that  battle  had  many 
skirmishes.  Doubts  rose  hideous  from  the  original  slime  of  life, 
and  ridicule  confronted  me  in  the  dark;  but  against  all  stupor 
and  opposition  I  held  one  impregnable  defence,  a  conscious  joy. 
And  as  I  worked  faithfully  upon  a  manuscript  begun  before  the 
fateful  meeting,  I  felt  the  unhurried  approach  of  some  supreme 
idea.  It  drew  toward  me  from  all  sides,  and  equally  from 
reality  and  imagination.  The  people  I  talked  with,  the  land- 
scape I  saw  each  day,  the  books  I  read,  seemed  to  be  com- 
bining with  every  past  reflection  and  dream  to  create,  in  good 
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time,  some  all-Incluslve  work,  the  fusion  of  one  united  nature 
with  its  whole  range  of  experience. 


Ill 

r  Just  here  I  first  grew  aware  of  a  Morality  for  art.  Morality 
'  as  a  system  of  conduct,  obedience  to  some  outer  standard  or 
authority,  had  never  interested  me.  I  had  resolved  to  make 
myself  creative  as  an  artist,  if  that  were  possible,  and  felt  that 
this  determination  had  nothing  to  do  with  ten  or  any  other 
number  of  commandments.  Morality  in  general  has  no  bearing 
on  creation,  which  is  personal  and  dynamic,  but  only  on  good- 
ness, which  is  static  and  conventional,  and  as  soon  as  I  discovered 
this  I  ceased  to  give  the  matter  any  concern.  The  word  had 
even  become  distasteful;  yet  to  my  surprise  I  had  suddenly 
turned  Moral.  I  had  learned  that  the  union  of  thought,  action 
and  will  can  produce  a  richer,  more  fertile,  and  more  spon- 
taneous personality.  I  learned  that  self  can  create  self,  directed 
onward  through  the  days  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and 
useful  plan;  that  one's  own  being  will  respond  to  conscious 
artistry  and  yield  a  result  showing  forth  the  artist's  desire  not 
differently  than  a  poet's  words  or  a  sculptor's  marble.  I  learned 
about  the  creative  process  itself;  how  it  is  a  function  of  spiritual 
growth  or  decay,  accurately  tracing  to  those  fitted  to  observe, 
the  soul's  onward  course  toward  self-control  or  self-abandon- 
ment. No  great  work  of  art  but  represents  some  signal  victory 
i  or  defeat  suffered  by  that  mysterious  being.  I  have  no  respect 
for  the  unvaried  series  of  works  produced  by  some  so-called 
great  men:  the  twenty  successful  novels,  the  thousand  or  more 
accomplished  poems  given  out  from  one  spiritual  level.  They 
do  not  witness  growth  and  attainment.  They  signalize  no  evolu- 
tion; they  become  a  knack,  like  juggHng  swords  or  mathemat- 
ical formulae.  Best  of  all,  from  a  point  of  view  more  elevated 
than  mere  entertainment,  is  the  life-work  ever  growing  in 
purpose  and  scope;  lyrics  followed  by  dramas  or  novels,  and 
these  by  epic  or  philosophy;  each  period  charged  with  some  vital 
contemporary  need  of  the  soul,  and  each  work  sped  out,  like  an 
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arrow  from  the  taut  bow,  by  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  inner, 
the  real  self.  No  art  that  is  carried  out  on  schedule  is  impor- 
tant, no  matter  how  technically  proficient,  nor  how  charged  with 
information,  nor  how  academically  acclaimed.  It  retires  before 
the  true  creation :  at  no  time  does  it  secure  the  attention  of  self- 
conscious  natures.  Behind  the  thick  mist  where  the  ordinary 
*'  artist ''  labors  to  acquire  skill  and  dexterity  in  sublime  indif- 
ference to  spiritual  attainment,  or  struggles  desperately  to  con- 
trol the  unaccountable  alterations  of  his  own  moods,  the  real 
process  of  creation  quietly  and  inevitably  goes  on,  subject  to 
conditions  few  suspect  and  very  few  control.  It  is  here  that 
men  gain  or  lose  power  to  perform  work  of  all  kinds.  I  do 
not  speak  now  of  art,  so-called,  alone ;  for  every  work  deserving 
attention  is  as  much  a  matter  of  personal  creation  as  pictures  or 
poems.  But  the  whole  subject  will  remain  misunderstood  or 
neglected  so  long  as  we  attach  ideas  of  social  right  and  wrong 
to  the  master  idea,  Morality.  We  must  distinguish  between 
two  values  in  conduct;  a  social  value,  conventional  in  nature  and 
founded  upon  a  scientific  basis,  to  be  enforced  as  a  public  neces- 
sity by  the  authority  of  government;  and  a  personal  value,  spir- 
itual in  quality,  which  makes  or  unmakes  men,  and  can  only  be 
enforced  from  within.  The  word  Morality,  with  its  long  relig- 
ious connection,  should  be  used  to  describe  the  second  value, 
and  that  alone.  Whether  a  man  is  temperate  or  kind  or  honest 
has  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  importance;  that  is,  its  real 
significance  derives  from  its  relation  to  a  purpose  and  an  end  far 
beyond  conduct.  It  is  a  manner  of  travelling,  not  the  goal. 
Morality  has  to  do  with  attainment;  without  a  personal  vision 
it  does  not  exist.  But  wherever  there  is  a  personal  vision,  we 
find  some  form  and  some  degree  of  art.  Whether  the  form 
of  expression  consist  in  paint  or  business  organization,  it  necessi- 
tates control  of  the  creative  faculty.  Thus  an  artist's  Morality 
is  more  than  one  form  of  Morality:  it  is  the  Morality.  The 
artist-type  suddenly  assumes  a  new  and  startling  importance. 
We  must  perceive  in  the  artist  a  commanding  position  on  the 
universal  trajectory  of  spiritual  development.  He  it  is  who 
registers  all  movement,  whether  forward  or  backward,  most 
immediately  and  most  strikingly  of  men.     His  being  and  his 
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doing  are  clearly  reflected  In  the  same  glass.  What  Is  found 
by  experience  to  benefit  the  creative  quality  of  artists  must  in 
the  long  run  prove  beneficial  to  all  men.  As  more  and  more 
'  men  gain  freedom  of  will  in  society,  this  fact  will  be  manifested. 
Far  from  being  the  immoral  or  the  unmoral  type,  the  artist, 
whenever  he  is  self-conscious  and  not  a  mere  technician,  is  the 
most  moral  of  men.  In  him  the  advantage  of  spiritual  attain- 
ment is  testified  beyond  doubt,  and  the  misery  of  failure  in  the 
inner  life  published  conspicuously  abroad. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  take  the  place  of  the  artist's  personal 
vision.  No  other  force  can  combine  all  the  elements  of  body 
and  mind,  ally  them  to  one  irresistible  clear-eyed  passion,  and 
then  at  last,  when  the  creative  act  is  consummated,  dismiss  them 
without  reluctance  to  prepare  for  the  new  task,  like  a  patriotic 
army  contented  to  dissolve  into  the  arts  and  trades  of  daily 
life  as  soon  as  the  victory  is  won.  Church  or  State  Morality 
breeds  within  the  soul  a  mercenary  troop  never  so  battle-drunk 
and  dangerous  as  when  Its  services  are  needed  no  more. 

Men  as  artists :  every  man  and  woman  capable  of  the  supreme 
vision:  here  fling  wide  a  thousand  new  gates  into  the  unknown, 
here  pours  upon  the  race  an  influx  of  power  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  renaissance,  the  renaissance  of  personality.  And  here 
lies  the  racial  fountain  of  youth,  the  only  force  that  can  keep 
the  world  from  growing  old,  and  weary,  and  unfit. 


SEEKING   THE    SHADE    OF   WILLIAM    JAMES 

M.  H.  Hedges 

THERE  is  something  ineffably  sad  in  the  falling  of  sum- 
mer into  winter.  This  dispiriting  change  the  Greeks 
celebrated  long  ago  by  requiem  and  solemn  dance  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  long-lost  heroes.  In  this  metamorphosis  of 
nature,  from  time  immemorial,  poets  have  seen  the  image  of 
human  mortality.  In  spite  of  eternal  hope,  in  spite  of  intuitive 
glimpses  into  nature's  plan,  in  spite  of  all  logical  assurance  and 
all  perennial  faith,  the  falling  leaf,  the  grey  stubble  field,  the  bare, 
gaunt  tree,  the  sad  silences  of  winter  places  suggest  the  falling 
of  momentary  life  into  death  perpetual. 

The  truth  is,  doubt  sits  at  the  custom-seats  of  our  natures. 
We  grow  sad  at  the  sight  of  autumn  fields  because  doubt  is  as 
perennial  as  faith.  We  sit  before  the  winter  fire  and  think  sad 
thoughts  because  equal  to  instinct  for  life  is  instinct  for  death: 
We  possess  two  natures,  one  which  decays,  one  which  aspires 
eternally.  And  the  universe,  the  reflection  of  our  minds,  grows 
sad  or  gay,  even  as  our  moods,  running  the  gamut  of  human  emo- 
tions, play  over  the  sea  and  land  and  skies  of  the  world.  The 
sunshine  of  the  world  is  the  sunshine  of  our  minds;  the  gloom  of 
the  world  is  the  gloom  of  our  minds.  And  whether  we,  when 
doubt  is  ascendent,  see  in  the  world  a  joyful  order,  depends  upon 
one  single  instrument,  our  human  wills.  Our  human  wills  give 
the  issue  of  the  battle  in  our  minds  to  doubt  or  faith.  Since 
our  wills  are  free,  we,  racked  by  bodily  ills,  beaten  and  bruised, 
may  look  upon  a  joyful  order,  even  in  the  time  of  autumnal  decay. 
We  may  believe  in  holiness,  in  truth,  in  happiness,  in  immortality, 
in  the  depth  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  in  God,  if  we  have  the 
will  to  believe. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  William  James  written  in  his  essay. 
The  Will  to  Believe.  Let  one  find  this  essay,  as  I  found  it,  in  a 
moment  when  all  his  early  delusions  about  the  world  are  crum- 
bling into  misshapen  heaps,  when  he  needs  authority,  not  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  nor  even  of  argument,  but  the  authority 
of  personality,  and  he  will  find  in  William  James  a  friend.     Is  it 
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any  wonder  that  I  began,  from  that  moment,  a  high,  romantic 
quest  for  the  shade  of  WiUIam  James?  Why  shouldn't  one  want 
to  find  all  that  was  earthly  of  William  James  ?  For  he  was  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  knowledge;  who  knew  the 
human  organism,  physical  and  mental,  as  few  men  have  known 
it;  who  had  a  temperament  warm  and  clear;  a  scientist  who 
loved  beauty,  a  poet  who  loved  fact;  could  one  escape  being  a 
searcher  for  the  shade  of  such  a  man? 


II 


One  goes  to  Harvard.  One  has  been  told  that  James  dead, 
his  spirit  still  is  there.  But  William  James  had  not  set  his  stamp 
upon  the  outward  form  of  that  university.  There  was  nothing 
in  those  little,  red  colonial  buildings,  huddled  within  the  space 
of  a  city  block,  which  suggested  the  spaciousness  of  William 
James.  Over  on  Irving  street  the  plain,  brown  frame  house, 
pointed  out  as  James's  residence,  might  have  been  the  home  of 
any  one  of  a  dozen  Harvard  professors.  In  the  restlessness  and 
egoism  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  there  was  none 
of  James's  serenity  and  altruism.  Once  a  professor  of  philos- 
ophy mentioned  William  James.  He  said  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory), that  James  taught  that  if  on  the  judgment  day  all  the  uni- 
verse, save  one  tormented  flea,  sang  a  paean  of  divine  happiness, 
the  judgment  would  be  incomplete,  when  one  flea  was  tormented. 
Surely  this  was  a  quotation  representative  of  James's  democ- 
racy, but  this  professor  was  not  a  follower  of  James.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  vernal  warmth  of  James's  spirit  in  his  ra- 
tional system.  My  master  stood  alone,  in  subHme  isolation, 
amid  the  grandeur  of  tradition,  aspiration,  and  achievement. 
Within  all  this  mortar  and  brick,  within  all  this  activity,  and 
within  all  this  accomplishment,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  of  his 
spirit.  Harvard  had  denied  him  at  least  once;  here  one  did  not 
find  the  shade  of  William  James. 

One  day  a  professor  of  English  talked  about  William  James. 
Yes,  William  James's  father  was  a  Swedenborgian  minister  and 
used  to  entertain  Emerson  in  his  home.    William  was  much  like 
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his  father  In  appearance  and  In  manner;  both  were  noted  for 
subtle  wit.  William  passed  through  successive  stages  of  aspira- 
tion; as  a  youthful  student  he  had  a  private  tutor;  he  went  later 
to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  at  Harvard,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Agassiz;  he  became  a  portrait  painter;  art  did  not  satisfy  him, 
he  turned  physician;  medicine  did  not  give  him  best  expression,  he 
became  a  teacher  of  anatomy  In  Harvard,  and  to  this  day  his 
snap  courses  are  remembered  for  their  rich  suggestiveness ;  he 
grew  Interested  in  psychology,  and  In  ten  years  achieved  the  high- 
est rank  as  student  of  the  mind;  thence  it  was  easy  to  pass  into 
philosophy;  thence  from  philosophy  it  was  easier  to  pass  into 
ethics.  However  diffuse  were  his  occupations,  as  student,  sci- 
entist, physician,  painter,  teacher,  psychologist,  philosopher,  and 
moralist  he  was  seeking  constantly  for  the  "  soul  of  truth  in 
things  erroneous,"  and  he  came  near  to  finding  that  truth.  And 
concluding,  the  professor  of  English  said:  "  I  am  not  sure 
William  James  was  not  a  great  man."  Harvard  had  denied 
James  a  second  time,  and  the  devotee  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  presence  of  his  master. 

But  these  remarks  had  explained  two  mysteries  In  William 
James's  work,  namely,  his  mysticism  and  his  great  learning.  For 
in  spite  of  the  literalness  of  his  age.  In  spite  of  his  scientific  train- 
ing, James  always  maintained  a  belief  In  the  Unseen,  a  belief  in 
the  world  of  the  spirit  behind  sensuous  things.  And  although 
William  James  held  no  academic  degrees  save  honorary  ones, 
his  learning  was  rich  and  broad,  for  he  had  gathered,  as  this 
professor  had  shown,  the  fruits  of  thought  from  the  field  of  every 
human  endeavor. 

One  later  day  we  followed  another  professor  to  his  office; 
we  coveted  his  opinion,  for  he  was  the  glass  of  Harvard  reflect- 
ing all  the  culture  and  fashion  and  bigotry  of  the  university.  We 
watched  him  as  he  stood  before  the  coal-fire,  puffing  rapturously 
at  a  cigarette,  and  at  once  we  were  reminded  of  a  Dutch  burgher 
stepped  down  from  a  canvas  of  Van  Dyck.  We  knew  that  the 
best  blood  of  New  England  flowed  through  his  purple  veins,  for 
he  himself  had  told  us  so;  we  knew  that  he  had  been  a  student 
of  Lowell,  that  he  loved  Holmes  and  Longfellow  and  disre- 
garded Emerson  because  of  that  seer's  aloofness.    We  were  con- 
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fident  that  he  would  have  something  Interesting  to  say  of  William 
James. 

From  a  discussion  of  text-books  and  of  literature,  he  finally 
passed  to  the  subject  of  the  philosopher.  The  professor  had  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  James  family;  he  knew  rather  inti- 
mately James's  illustrious  brother  Henry,  and  he  had  travelled 
with  William  himself  in  France.  He  knew  James's  petty  ex- 
travagance; he  laughed  because  James  had  blown  in  a  whole 
year's  salary  for  a  single  painting;  he  ridiculed  the  philosopher's 
support  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  honest  delight  in  the 
stories  of  O.  Henry.  He  deplored  James's  inconstancy,  his 
inability  to  stay  at  one  task;  he  satirised  James's  almost  effemi- 
nate delight  in  dress  and  pretty  things. 

*'  You  never  saw  James?  "  he  said. 

"No." 

"  Then  come  with  me." 

He  took  down  his  hat  and  cane  and  led  us  across  the  yard 
to  the  administration  building,  up  the  steps  to  the  faculty  room  on 
the  second  floor.  There,  among  the  pictures  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  and  Eliot,  he  pointed  out  the  portrait  of  a  quizzical  man 
with  a  reddish  beard.  In  that  portrait  there  was  nothing  striking 
save  the  peculiarly  dynamic  quality  of  the  figure,  which  gave  the 
impression  that  the  form  was  alertly  animated  by  a  hidden 
force. 

"  Even  In  that  poor  portrait  you  can  get  an  idea  of  James's 
jaunty  apparel." 

Then  he  fell  to  talking  of  less  superficial  aspects  of  his 
friend,  and  finally  said:  "The  trouble  with  James  was,  he 
had  a  divinely  shameless  neglect  of  values." 

And  in  that  clever  phrase  Harvard  had  denied  James  a 
third  time,  for  one  must  believe  that,  of  all  men  of  his  day,  no 
one,  as  James,  weighed  with  such  supreme  accuracy  human  values. 

The  professor's  gentle  arraignment  of  William  James  could 
be  understood.  He,  like  many  another  good  man,  in  his  pursuit 
of  culture  had  forgotten  the  great,  ordinary  human  values.  He, 
scion  of  a  New  England  family,  friend  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
celebrity  of  Europe  and  of  America,  had  forgotten  that  self- 
giving,  not  self-cultivation  as  such.  Is  the  final  purpose  of  life. 
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To  him  the  smell  of  the  crowd  was  offensive;  to  him  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  the  average  man  in  the  marts  of  trade,  the 
ceaseless  weaving  to  and  fro  of  life  in  tribunal  and  shop  and 
manufactory,  were  ugly.  Such  disagreeable  impressions  de- 
stroyed the  nice  balance  of  culture;  the  key  to  his  philosophy  was 
the  "  elimination  of  the  commonplace,"  a  dictum  which  may  be 
applied  aptly  to  art  but  not  to  life. 

In  sharp  contrast  stood  the  creed  of  William  James.  Not 
the  elimination  but  the  glorification  of  the  commonplace  was  his 
philosophy. 

"  We  of  the  highly  educated  classes  (so  called)  have  most 
of  us  got  far  away  from  nature.  We  are  trained  to  seek  the 
choice,  the  rare,  the  exquisite  exclusively,  and  to  overlook  the 
common.  We  are  stuffed  with  abstract  conceptions,  and  glib  with 
verbalities  and  verbosities;  and  in  the  culture  of  these  higher 
functions  the  peculiar  sources  of  joy  connected  with  our  simpler 
functions  often  dry  up,  and  we  grow  stone-blind  and  insensible 
to  life's  most  elemental  and  general  goods  and  joys.  .  .  .  The 
remedy  under  such  conditions  is  to  descend  to  a  more  profound 
and  primitive  level.  To  be  imprisoned  or  shipwrecked  or  forced 
into  the  army  would  permanently  show  the  good  of  life  to  many 
an  overeducated  pessimist."  * 

The  crowd  was  not  ill-smelling  to  the  man  who  wrote  this. 
The  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  average  man  to  James  were  sug- 
gestive of  dignity  and  power;  the  ceaseless  weaving  to  and  fro 
of  life  to  him  was  the  image  of  a  dynamic  force  working  through 
and  in  all  things.  If  James  exalted  the  commonplace  and  subli- 
mated the  average  man,  he  shamelessly  did  not  neglect  values 
but  divinely  weighed  them  (and  after  all  perhaps  this  is  what  the 
professor  meant) .  James's  democracy,  his  quick  love  for  his  fel- 
lows, surely  was  a  far  more  precious  principle  of  life  than  the 
professor's  ultra-individualism. 

After  that  conversation  with  the  man  of  culture  (so  called), 
to  the  dreamer  there  seemed  nothing  earthly  of  William  James. 
My  master,  like  all  great  men,  pleads  for  a  realized,  spiritual 
order  which  will  take  society  ages  to  achieve.     Overlooked  he 

*  James's  On  a  Certain  Blindness  in  Human  Beings. 
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will  be,  but  in  the  end  the  principle  that  he  embodies  will  be 
embodied,  too,  in  fact. 


Ill 


And  so  it  was  not  at  Harvard  that  I  found  the  shade  of 
William  James,  but  in  an  unsystematic  and  almost  casual  read- 
ing of  his  books;  in  that  reading  there  has  been  created  an  emo- 
tional response  that  writes  itself  thus. 

After  all,  I  have  a  feeling  that  William  James  himself  would 
have  welcomed  my  opinion  of  him.  He,  of  all  men,  believed  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  mediocre  man.  He  discovered  rich  artistic 
natures,  who  to  the  world  had  been  long  obscure.  He  used 
diaries  and  statements  of  unknown  men  as  examples  of  universal 
experience  when  the  testimonies  of  masters  were  at  hand.  He 
quoted  the  ditcher.  He  considered  his  students  his  teachers.  In 
short,  he  was  the  fellow-loving  democrat. 

In  characterizing  a  man,  we,  of  this  day,  have  the  habit  of 
disregarding  the  sensuous  attributes  for  the  supersensuous.  Long 
ago  a  man  was  called  the  "Red"  or  the  "Agile,''  but  now  we 
speak  of  him  as  an  "  Intellect  "  or  "  Will."  Bjornson  was  called 
the  "Bleeding  Heart  of  Norway."  To  me  William  James  is  an 
Attitude.  He  is  the  proper  reaction  against  life  and  people 
and  things.  I  do  not  think  of  him,  sometimes,  as  a  personality, 
but  as  a  principle;  and  that  principle  admits  of  various  inter- 
pretations. I  can  see  how  the  churchman  may  assert  that 
William  James  exemplified  in  his  life  the  mystic  creed  of  love 
that  Jesus  Christ  preached.  I  can  see  how  the  scholar  may  point 
to  him  as  an  ideal  of  broad  tolerance.  It  would  not  be  strange 
If  the  socialist  found  his  creed  in  James's  teachings;  or  if  the 
philosopher  of  common  sense  maintained  that  he  was  a  man 
fair  and  unbiased.  But  call  it  love,  tolerance,  socialism,  or  fair- 
ness, it  is  that  quality  which  comes  from  the  subjection  of  the 
near  for  the  exaltation  of  the  remote  self. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  evidence  of  this  attitude.  The  story 
is  told  that  he  sought  in  his  laboratory  for  "balm  for  the  souls 
of  men."  It  is  the  key  to  his  nature.  This  passion  was  woven 
into  action.    The  balm  he  found  for  the  souls  of  men  was  truth 
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that  had  been  locked  up  In  the  barred  and  bolted  philosophies  of 
the  world.  But  how  to  get  these  truths  to  the  eager  thousands 
was  a  problem.  It  was  a  problem  of  style.  He  solved  it.  There 
are  purple  passages  in  his  metaphysical  treatises.  For  the  pub- 
lic, finding  his  works  was  like  finding  a  pocket  of  jewels  in  a  worn- 
out  mine. 

Never  in  all  his  writings  did  he  call  attention  to  himself. 
His  eyes  were  turned  outward,  not  inward.  Even  in  so  formal  a 
book  as  his  Psychology  he  thought  of  the  other  man  and  stopped 
to  preach  an  academic  sermon.    He  says : 

"  Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his 
education,  whatever  the  line  may  be.  If  he  keeps  faithfully  busy 
each  hour  of  the  working  day,  he  may  leave  the  final  result  to 
itself.  He  can  with  perfect  certainty  count  on  waking  up  some 
fine  morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his 
generation,  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out.  Silently 
between  all  details  of  his  business  the  power  of  judging  in  all 
class  of  matter  will  have  built  itself  up  within  him,  a  possession 
that  will  never  pass  away." 

Even  here  James  exemplifies  the  principle  of  unselfishness. 

There  is  something  tragic  in  his  philosophic  position.  He 
always  saw  the  materialistic  arguments ;  he  always  understood  the 
idealistic.  He  was  hung  pendent,  as  it  were,  between  a  firma- 
ment of  supersensuous  impulses  and  demands,  and  a  world  of 
science  and  inexorable  law.  He  lived  the  life  of  reason,  yet 
always  was  sensible  to  the  ineffable  aspirings  of  the  human 
heart.  His  lecture  on  Immortality  is  almost  as  lyric  in  its  na- 
ture as  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Torn  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
the  other  powerless  to  be  born."  I  am  sensible,  James  says,  in 
substance,  that  the  desire  for  eternal  life  is  a  deep,  human  in- 
stinct. (And  then  he  describes  that  sentiment  or  instinct  so 
clearly  that  we  know  he  has  poignantly  experienced  it.)  But 
I  am  also  sensible,  he  continues,  that  there  are  no  positive  and 
sensuous  answers  to  the  cravings.  Science  rears  many  denials 
to  that  sentiment.  I  would  save  it  for  you.  (And  here  as  always 
he  saved  for  his  fellows  the  best  and  lasting  values.) 

Whether  he,  in  his  science-bound  habits,  could  accept  them 
or  not,  made  little  difference.     He  wanted  his  people  to  have 
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the  balm.  And  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  like  to  think  of  William 
James  as  the  materialistic  mystic. 

What  forces  made  him  the  essence  of  tolerance  and  charity? 
In  the  fourteenth  century  he  would  have  been  a  monk;  sensi- 
tive as  he  was  to  popular  will,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  a 
dramatist  In  the  seventeenth  century;  the  nineteenth  would  have 
claimed  him  for  a  lyricist,  perhaps;  but  his  own  age  made  him 
the  prismatic  medium  of  Its  psycho-philosophy. 

It  is  alluring  to  seek  to  construct  the  steps  in  the  life  of  such 
a  spirit.  I  believe  he  lived  the  life  of  every  normal  boy.  He 
was  studious,  eager,  enthusiastic;  he  made  verses;  he  was  beauty- 
loving;  and  then,  by  a  natural  process,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  empiric  achievement  on  every  hand,  there  came  that  tragic 
moment  when  he  found  that  he  had  based  his  life  on  illusions. 
Then  came  conflict,  the  change  to  science  with  its  sensuous  sure- 
ties. But  always  there  was  a  secret  goad  driving  him  on;  he 
was  restless;  he  passed  from  one  task  to  another;  he  was  seek- 
ing, seeking,  as  he  himself  said,  for  balm  for  the  souls  of  men. 

The  shade  of  William  James  Is  in  his  books. 

In  an  age  of  doubt,  he  was  a  believer;  he  saw  God  in  dirt; 
he  was  a  poet  of  fact;  he  was  a  creative,  original  mind  in  an 
outworn  field  of  bigotry  and  Imitation;  a  lover  of  men  in  a 
sphere  of  intensely  selfish  activity;  he  found  reality  behind  the 
blurring  film  of  sense. 

His  shade? — but  an  attitude,  a  principle. 

The  attitude?^ — Love. 
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WITH  the  apparent  increase  In  the  intellectual  power  of 
women,  with  the  certain  and  great  increase  in  the 
proportion  done  by  them  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  men's  work  in  this  world,  and  with  a  consequent  and 
perhaps  commensurate  increased  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  humanity,  there  has  also  seemed  to  develop 
among  women  a  tendency  to  an  attitude  of  indifference  regarding 
female  chastity;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  and  more  pregnant  way, 
woman,  in  doing  man's  work,  in  assuming  man's  duties  and 
responsibilities,  shows  a  tendency  to  adopt,  for  women,  the  man's 
viewpoint  of  man's  chastity;  to  hold  that  women's  punishment 
of  woman  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  chastity  (as  they  now 
exist)  shall  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  man's  punishment  of 
man  for  the  same  offence.  I  use  the  word  "  seemed  "  inten- 
tionally, because  the  tendency,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  yet  so  far 
developed  as  to  permit  the  gathering  of  statistics  that  would 
enable  us  to  decide  definitely  upon  its  extent,  strength,  probable 
result,  cause  or  cure. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  radical  change  In  woman's  position 
In  the  world  must  lead  to  change  In  her  attitude  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  as  that  change  may — probably  will — deeply  affect 
society  as  a  whole,  we  are  fully  justified  in  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain what  tendency  there  Is  towards  such  change,  its  direction, 
and  its  probable  result. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  at  present  but  three  lines  of 
statistics  bearing  directly  upon  the  question:  prostitution,  illegiti- 
macy, and  divorce ;  to  these  might  be  added — In  this  case — 
public  opinion,  were  It  so  far  formed  as  to  be  known  beyond 
doubt;  but  as  It  has  not  yet  reached  that  point,  It  must  be  disre- 
garded for  the  present. 

Prostitution  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "  oldest  profession  in 
the  world,"  and  its  beginning  dates  too  far  back  to  permit  of 
even  a  guess  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  regarded  as  an 
offence,    a   wrong;   we   first  know   It  when   public  opinion   had 
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stamped  it  as  offensive,  and  many  thousands  of  laws,  emanating 
from  every  legislative  body  created  by  society,  have  been  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  prosecution  of  the  profes- 
sion or  In  the  vain  hope  of  eradicating  It.  Owing  partially  to 
the  law,  but  more  largely  to  the  stigma  attaching  to  the  pro- 
fession, It  Is  secretive  In  the  extreme  whenever  secrecy  appears 
either  possible  or  profitable;  and  this  secrecy  renders  It  Impossi- 
ble to  obtain  such  statistics  upon  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  past  or  present  as  to  enable  us  to  estimate  even  approxi- 
mately an  increase  or  decrease  either  in  number  or  percentage. 
Two  conclusions  only  appear  to  be  justified:  ist — The  more 
congested  the  population,  the  worse  the  economic  conditions, 
the  keener  the  competition  for  existence,  the  greater  both  the 
number  and  percentage;  2nd — The  supply  is  always  equal  to  the 
demand  in  every  place  and  far  in  excess  of  it  in  many  places. 
Of  course,  we  undoubtedly  hear  much  more  to-day  about  prosti- 
tution than  formerly;  the  efforts  to  eradicate  it  are  made  more 
often,  are  more  strenuous,  more  sincere;  and  this  might  well  be 
construed  as  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  number  or  boldness 
of  prostitutes,  and  from  that  might  be  inferred  an  Increasing 
indifference  among  women  regarding  chastity;  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  based  upon  a  cause  radically  different, — a 
higher  standard  of  public  morality  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  evil.  This  being  the  case,  the  data  upon  prostitution 
throw  no  effective  light  upon  the  question. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  illegitimacy;  for  while  the  records 
are  fairly  correct,  yet  the  decrease  and  increase  shown  are  so 
slight  and  so  conflicting  as  not  to  permit  of  satisfactory  analysis. 
But  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following 
remark  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica:  ".  .  .In  those 
European  countries  where  elementary  education  is  most  common, 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  high,  and  it  is  more  low  in  the  more 
illiterate  parts.  That  poverty  is  a  determining  factor  in  causing 
illegitimacy  the  following  figures  clearly  disprove." 

This  takes  us  to  the  last  of  the  three  lines  of  statistics — 
divorce.  In  considering  it,  the  questions  of  morality,  of  policy, 
of  advlsablhty,  are  eliminated:  neither  is  it  necessary  to  give  any 
figures  or  statistics;  the  percentage  increase  in  divorce  has  of 
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late  years  been  so  enormous  as  to  be  known  to  all  and  to  admit 
of  no  debate. 

The  frequency  of  divorce,  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  it  may  be  obtained  in  this  country,  find  an  historic 
parallel  only  in  the  records  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  about 
80  B.C.  to  about  200  A.D.,  a  period  equally  notorious  for  pro- 
fligacy, vice  and  crime  of  all  kinds;  and  the  divorce  evils  of 
that  day  must  be  fmputed  as  much  to  the  general  character 
of  the  times  as  to  any  special  degeneracy  of  the  women.  Our 
present  conditions  afford  no  such  reason,  for  while  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  people  live  in  extreme  luxury  and  a  large  per- 
centage enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  that  may  well  be  termed 
extravagant,  yet  the  evils  of  profligacy  and  vice  are  steadily 
decreasing,  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  is  steadily  rising,  and 
the  evil  of  divorce  (if  it  be  evil)  must  therefore  be  attributed  to 
those  who  seek  it,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  seekers  being 
women,  the  question  then  arises  if  this  is  due  to  the  unquestion- 
able lessening  of  the  stigma  formerly  attaching  to  the  woman 
with  two  living  husbands. 

For  a  long  period  preceding,  let  us  say  fifty  years  ago,  the 
divorcee  was  treated  by  other  women  with  suspicion  and  avoid- 
ance; she  was  not  received  at  many  Courts,  was  rejected  by 
many  grades  of  society,  and  in  some  circles  to  be  divorced  meant 
ostracism,  meant  that  the  woman  was  socially  dead,  killed  by  the 
verdict — not  of  man — but  of  her  fellow-women,  and  this  regard- 
less of  her  guilt  or  innocence  in  the  cause  of  the  divorce.  Man 
had,  has,  little  to  say  about  it;  social  grades  and  circles  are  made 
by  and  for  women,  they  both  make  and  control  them.  And  these 
same  Courts,  grades  and  circles  now  take  no  exception  to  divorce 
as  long  as  it  is  not  clearly  caused  by  the  woman's  sexual  delin- 
quency; the  number  of  living  husbands  being  immaterial,  the 
sole  question  being  that  of  fidelity  to  each  while  tied  to  him 
by  law. 

What  does  this  change  of  attitude  mean?  Is  it  that  the 
principle  of  **  one  man,  one  woman,  till  death  do  them  part  " 
has  entirely  lost  its  force?  And  are  we  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  woman  to  change  the  man,  if  she 
ceases  to  be  pleased  with  him  or  meets  one  who  pleases  her  more 
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and  considers  either  fact  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  change,  is 
due  to  her  lessening  regard  for  chastity?  And  does  this  asser- 
tion and  its  approval — express  or  Implied — by  other  women 
justify  the  inference  that  this  lessening  of  regard  Is  due  to  a 
widespread  feeling  among  women  of  the  present  day  that  a 
woman  has  a  right  to  the  man  she  wants,  regardless  of  the 
existing  connection  of  either,  and  that  a  successful  assertion  of 
that  right  should  be  sustained — or  at  least  not  punished — by  her 
fellow-women? 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  very  early  in  the  development 
of  humanity  man  established  and  imposed  upon  women  a  stand- 
ard of  female  chastity;  this  was  based  upon  two  motives: 
Jealousy,  and  the  desire  to  be  certain  of  the  paternity  of  the 
child.  This  standard,  at  first  personal  and  conventional,  was 
subsequently  given  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the  indorsement 
of  the  law,  the  latter  being  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  fixing 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  child  and  of  securing  the  proper 
transmission  of  property  from  father  to  child;  but  with  these 
laws  of  jealousy,  convention,  religion  and  legislation  the  woman 
had  nothing  to  do  save  to  obey;  in  that  far-away  time  her  share 
in  the  making  of  any  law  was  too  infinitesimal  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering: to-day.  In  many  of  the  States,  she  has  theoretically  as 
potent  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  law  as  man,  and  in  all  States 
her  influence  Is  so  great  that  no  law-maker  can  safely  ignore 
it.  This  being  so,  the  greater  laxity  of  the  law  In  the  matter 
of  divorce  Is  properly  chargeable  to  her,  and  if  the  resulting 
inference  shows  a  lowering  of  her  standard  of  female  chastity, 
she  must  be  held  responsible.  And  that  the  greater  laxity  of 
social  and  conventional  law  is  directly  chargeable  to  her  there 
can  be  no  question. 

Due  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  cohabi- 
tation In  itself  is  not  immoral,  cannot  be.  Man  has  by  law 
declared  that  certain  circumstances  shall  be  considered  as  stamp- 
ing It  immoral  and  therefore  punishable;  but  law  cannot  render 
any  act  immoral  In  Itself  or  change  the  opinion  of  those  inter- 
ested, and  this  particular  law  was  not  made  by  woman,  but  by 
man,  to  suit  his  Ideas  and  his  Interests;  woman  has  obeyed  it, 
has  apparently  assented  to  it;  but  were  woman  in  a  state  of 
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nature,  freed  from  all  conventionalities  and  social,  religious  and 
governmental  law,  would  she  give  herself  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  originally  tied  by  the  law,  or  to  the  man  she  loved  and 
whom  she  therefore  desired  to  be  the  father  of  her  child? 
Woman  is  more  individualistic  than  man,  more  swayed  by  preju- 
dice, by  sentiment,  by  her  own  individual  rights,  wrongs,  inter- 
ests or  desires,  or  those  of  her  loved  ones;  she  lacks  that  con- 
ception of  the  rights  of  others  (whom  she  does  not  love)  which 
causes  man  to  respect  the  law  even  when  injurious  to  himself;  a 
woman's  attitude  towards  the  law  is  better  described  as  fear  of 
penalties,  and  when  that  fear  Is  removed  or  the  penalty  compen- 
sated, the  law  becomes.  In  her  eyes,  only  a  masculine  foolishness, 
not  worthy  of  her  regard  or  care,  still  less  of  her  sacrifice. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  humanity  Is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  economics,  that  each  Individual  inclines  to  do 
that  which  seems  best  for  him  from  an  economic  standpoint,  so 
far  as  the  law  permits;  that  each  man  Is  continually  taking  an 
Inventory  of  himself  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  from  purely 
an  economic  point;  that  he  appraises  his  knowledge,  his  men- 
tality, his  ability  to  do  certain  work  to  such  and  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  his  strength,  his  good  looks,  etc.,  and  upon  each 
of  these  he  places  a  market  value — shall  not  a  woman  do  the 
same?  When  she  goes  out  to  do  man's  work,  she  largely  adopts 
man's  viewpoint  and  becomes  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  psy- 
chology, morality  and  economics;  she  also  inventories  and  ap- 
praises herself,  such  and  such  assets  worth  so  and  so;  In  that 
inventory  and  appraisement,  is  she  going  to  omit  that  asset  upon 
which  is  based  "the  oldest  profession  in  the  world"?  It  is 
absurd  to  expect  it;  no  matter  how  good,  how  virtuous,  she  may 
be,  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions  forces  her  to  take  an 
economic  view  of  herself;  in  that  view  she  cannot  overlook  so 
potent  a  factor  and  is  only  too  apt  to  look  at  It  from  an  economic 
rather  than  a  moral  standpoint;  wherein  she  will  not  differ  widely 
from  the  society  belle  {and  her  mother)  on  the  look-out  for  a 
rich  husband. 

That  the  pressure  from  these  diverse  and  now  convergent 
factors  must  produce  a  radical  change  In  our  existing  social 
conditions  as  well  as  the  laws  affecting  them  is  unquestionable; 
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what  that  change  is  to  be  and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is 
going  to  rest  almost  entirely  with  the  women,  because  man  is 
no  longer  willing  to  dictate  to  woman,  he  no  longer  believes  that 
he  has  the  right  to  do  it;  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
morally  wrong,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  her  free  to  do  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  wrong  rather  than  compel  her  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  The  theory  of  the  free  agency  of  man  is  now  extended 
to  woman,  and  man's  help  to  woman  will  no  longer  follow  the 
line  of  force,  but  will  be  confined  to  remonstrance  and  entreaty. 
That  this  freedom  will  be  abused  by  some,  that  liberty  will  be 
written  license,  is  of  course  inevitable;  but  it  will  be  for  the 
women  to  see  to  it  that  the  abuses  are  comparatively  few  and 
shortlived,  and  that  the  change  is  so  made  as  to  ensure  the 
continued  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  humanity. 


IN    THE    KEY    OF    BLUE 
Georgiana  Goddard  King 


T 


HE  wintry  room  is  blue, 
Gilded  with  daffodils : 
I  nurse  the  long  day  through 
Loneliness  nothing  stills. 


The  winter  dusk  is  blue. 
With  golden  lamps  beset: 

I  grieve  the  hours  through 
Unwilling  to  forget. 

The  cold  night  sky  is  blue. 

Sown  with  gold  dust  of  stars: 

Strength  has  suffused  me  through- 
The  steady  red  of  Mars. 


LIFE'S    PRIMAL   ARCHITECTS 
E.  Douglas  Hume 

"  The  microzymlan  theory  of  the  living  organization  is  to  biology  what 
the  Lavoisierian  theory  of  matter  is  to  chemistry." — a.  bechamp 

TWO  creations  of  man's  ingenuity  have  dealt  the  chief 
blow  to  his  self-conceit  by  their  revelation  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  sphere  of  activity.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
telescope  has  shown  him  an  immensity  so  indescribably  vast  that 
his  own  solar  system  is  said  to  bear  no  greater  ratio  to  the 
visible  universe  than  one  drop  of  water  to  all  the  oceans  and 
seas  of  this  planet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 
betrayed  a  world  of  life  as  immeasurable  as  the  world  of  stars 
in  its  limitless  infinity. 

Curiosity  as  to  life  and  its  sources  was  intensified  when,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  Athanasius  Kircher  detected,  and  later 
the  Dutch  lens-grinder,  Leeuwenhoek,  differentiated  teeming 
legions  of  infinitesimal  beings.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
argument  as  to  whether  life  could  arise  spontaneously,  or 
whether  it  always  traces  to  parent  life,  reasserted  itself  with 
fresh  virility.  Spontaneous  generation,  together  with  Van  Hel- 
mont's  recipe  for  creating  mice,  had  been  considerably  disproved 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  Francesco  Redi,  who,  by  protecting 
meat  from  flies,  preserved  it  from  the  maggots,  which  had  been 
believed  to  be  inbred  in  it.  Still,  the  discovery  of  microscopic 
hosts  gave  impetus  to  the  belief  that  these  might  be  self-made 
upstarts,  so  to  speak,  not  the  hereditary  descendants  of  inter- 
minable ancestors.  One  might  almost  call  it  the  plebeian  view 
as  opposed  to  the  patrician. 

Now,  who  is  supposed  to  have  proved  Incontestably  that 
to  be  born  at  all,  it  Is  necessary,  even  for  a  micro-organism,  to 
have  a  parent?  Who  is  considered  to  have  established  the  truth 
of  Harvey's  axiom — ^^  Omne  vivuni  ex  vivo  "  f  Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  thousand  would,  no  doubt,  ex- 
claim with  one  voice — "  Louis  Pasteur  I  "  And  the  thousandth 
might  be  Professor  Charlton  Bastlan,  who  would  affirm  that  the 
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question  has  never  been  solved,  and  that  inorganic  matter  is 
sufficient  to  breed  microscopic  entities  shamelessly  devoid  of  a 
pedigree. 

The  main  object  here  is  to  try  to  show  that  for  a  nearer 
understanding  of  life's  primal  architects  another  scientist  should 
be  studied. 

His  name  is  Antoine  Bechamp.  His  profession  was  that  of 
a  doctor,  and  his  nationality  French.  Among  the  posts  he  held 
were  those  of  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpellier, 
and  Professor  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  in  the  Free  University  of  Lille.  He 
should  claim  the  attention  of  worshippers  of  the  renowned 
Pasteur  as  the  originator  of  many  of  the  ideas  for  which  the 
French  chemist  reaped  the  honor  and  glory. 

To  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  early  work  on  ferments,  we 
find  {Les  Microzymas,  by  A.  Bechamp,  Avant-propos,  pp.  lO, 
II,  12)  that  as  far  back  as  1857  Bechamp  made  important  state- 
ments as  to  the  fact  of  yeasts  being  ferments,  and  of  their  not 
being  spontaneously  produced,  but  having  atmospheric  germs 
for  their  origin.  He  also  stated  the  effects  of  creosote,  or  car- 
bolic acid,  upon  the  fermentative  action  of  micro-organisms,  and 
so  proved  himself  the  founder  of  antisepsis.  This  communica- 
tion appeared  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  in  Sep- 
tember, 1858.  Pasteur  therefore  subsequently  accused  Bechamp 
of  having  stolen  the  ideas  from  his  Memoir  upon  Lactic  Fer- 
mentation, which  appeared  in  the  same  Annales  in  the  month  of 
April  previously.  But,  as  Bechamp  asked,  what  was  there  for 
him  to  steal,  for  what  was  Pasteur's  explanation  at  that  time 
of  the  lactic  phenomenon?  It  is  to  be  found  in  his  Memoir. 
"These  globules  (of  the  lactic  ferment)  take  birth  spontane- 
ously in  the  depth  of  the  albuminous  liquid  furnished  by  the 
soluble  part  of  the  yeast!  "  {Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
Troisieme  Serie,  T.  LII,  Avril  18^8.)  This  is  certainly  curious 
doctrine  for  the  supposed  discoverer  of  the  fermentative  work 
of  atmospheric  organisms  and  the  vaunted  disprover  of  the 
so-called  myth  of  spontaneous  generation.  A  study  of  the  two 
scientists'   communications,   regarding  the  silkworm  disease,   in 
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the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  shows, 
in  the  same  way,  that  Bechamp  first  gave  the  explanations  that 
Pasteur  subsequently  appropriated. 

Wearisome,  however,  is  a  debate  as  to  rival  claims  in  scien- 
tific discoveries.  The  attempt  here  made  is  not  to  glorify  Be- 
champ at  the  expense  of  Pasteur,  but  simply  to  show  that  the 
doctor  whose  ideas  could  be  of  so  much  use  to  the  famous  chemist 
deserves  attention  in  matters  where  his  views  differed  vitally 
from  those  of  his  contemporary.  And  the  object  seems  worth 
while,  for  should  Antoine  Bechamp  be  proved  correct,  he  will 
have  brought  mankind  a  degree  nearer  understanding  some  of 
life's  mysteries. 

In  the  days  when  the  two  men  lived,  a  battle  waged  hot  as 
to  whether  substances  such  as  flesh,  blood,  milk  remained  intact 
when  preserved  from  all  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Pasteur, 
by  claiming  to  prove  that  they  did,  and  that  air-borne  organisms 
were  needed  to  make  them  corrupt,  has  gained  renown  as  the 
demolisher  of  the  belief  in  spontaneous  generation. 

At  his  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne  on  April  7th,  1864,  he  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm — "  It  (a  putrescible  liquid)  is  dumb, 
because  I  have  kept  it  from  the  only  thing  man  cannot  produce, 
from  the  germs  which  float  in  the  air,  from  Life,  for  Life  is  a 
germ  and  a  germ  is  Life !  " 

What,  then,  about  the  living  bodies  of  plants  and  animals? 
Is  there  no  life  in  these?  "  The  blood  is  the  life"  happens  to 
be  a  quite  common  expression.  Are  the  only  creatures  worth 
calling  alive  the  invisible  organisms  at  large  in  the  atmosphere? 

For  the  body  Pasteur  provided  no  explanation,  except  to 
compare  it  to  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  pronounce  it,  like  that  bev- 
erage, at  the  mercy  of  extraneous  organisms.  As  these  produce 
good  or  bad  beer,  a  liquid  diseased,  as  it  were,  or  healthy,  so  on 
entering  animal  bodies,  closed  to  them  in  conditions  of  health, 
they  occasion  disease,  each  after  its  own  order.  For,  to  the 
atmospheric  germs,  Pasteur  consigned  specific  labors:  it  was  a 
special  ferment  that  soured  milk,  a  special  ferment  that  turned 
grape  juice  to  wine,  and  wine  to  vinegar.  As  at  that  time  definite 
organisms  had  been  noticed  in  sick  animals,  particularly  tiny 
rod-like  bodies  in  cattle  suffering  from  anthrax,  it  was  assumed 
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that  these  were  caught  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  doctrine 
became  established  of  specific  mahgnant  germs,  each  dealing  out 
its  specific  malady.  Following  upon  the  ideas  of  Kircher,  Linne, 
and  Raspail,  Pasteur  published  his  germ-theory  of  disease,  the 
old  demon-theory  re-bound,  and  given  out  as  a  new  edition.  It 
only  needed  Professor  Metchnikoff  to  follow  and  announce  the 
leucocytes,  the  white  corpuscles,  as  the  police  force  of  the  body, 
and  Sir  Almroth  Wright  and  Dr.  Bulloch  to  assert  the  presence 
of  opsonins,  invisible  relishes  in  the  blood,  for  a  delightfully 
simple  theory  to  be  set  forth,  comprehensible  to  the  least  intel- 
ligent. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  "  and  all  that  therein  is  "  are  the 
reverse  of  simple,  and  these  crude  explanations  of  disease  find 
room  for  question  at  every  standpoint.  To  begin  with,  the  origin 
of  malignant  microscopic  entities  is  left  as  an  unexplained  prob- 
lem. If  plague  be  caused  by  a  bacillus,  which  passes  into  man 
through  the  flea  from  the  rat,  whence  did  the  rat  catch  it?  Also, 
if  a  specific  organism  produce  a  specific  disease,  why  should  its 
results  differ  in  different  species?  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  organism  associated  with  anthrax  cause  splenic  fever  in 
cattle  and  pustules  in  human  beings?  The  laboratory-made  sick- 
nesses of  experimental  work  are  not  produced  by  organisms 
caught  from  the  air,  but  are  the  products  of  substances  removed 
from  other  bodies.  The  postulates  of  Koch,  which  formulate 
rules  for  the  recognition  of  disease-germs,  have  been  discounte- 
nanced by  the  latter's  contradictory  behavior.  The  very  Lancet 
(March  20,  1909)  has  had  to  admit — "It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  all  these  postulates  are  complied  with  very  rarely 
indeed,  if  ever."  Association  is  being  made  more  and  more  to 
account  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  micro-organisms.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  the  Italian  proverb  puts  it — ^^  meglio  solo  die  male  ac- 
compagnato  '' — "  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  society." 

And  here  it  seems  time  to  call  Bechamp  to  the  rescue. 

During  the  course  of  his  stupendous  researches,  the  French 
doctor  observed  fermentative  effects  in  all  parts  of  living  bodies. 
His  work  on  yeasts  had  taught  him  that  fermentation  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  chemical  changes  in  their  environment  pro- 
duced by  living  organisms  through  feeding  and  eliminative  proc- 
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esses.  For  this  reason  he  had  always  combatted  Pasteur's  idea 
of  a  specific  role  being  attached  to  a  specific  ferment,  and  main- 
tained that,  under  changed  circumstances,  the  achievement  of  a 
ferment  might  be  different. 

The  fermentative  effects  he  noticed  in  living  bodies  were 
often  quite  dissociated  from  the  presence  of  bacteria.  They  gave 
him  cause  for  reflection,  being  to  him  clear  proof  that  all  bodies 
were  formed  of  infinitely  minute  living  beings,  all  largely  occu- 
pied, like  ourselves,  in  the  business  of  feeding.  He  understood 
why  believers  in  spontaneous  generation  had  never  been  satis- 
fied by  the  explanation  for  all  phenomena  of  the  intrusion  of  air- 
borne organisms.  There  was  life  everywhere.  Bodies  of  plants 
and  animals  alike  were  made  up  of  living  beings.  Here  the  reason 
was  seen  for  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  great  heat,  as 
well  as  preservation  from  atmospheric  germs,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent change  in  putrescible  substances.  It  was  essential  to  kill 
the  internal  life,  as  well  as  guard  against  external. 

Pasteur,  himself,  in  one  of  his  own  experiments,  described 
a  piece  of  meat,  kept  air-proof,  as  yet  having  become  gamey. 
This  condition  should  have  shown  him  that  either  his  method 
had  been  faulty,  or  else  that  alteration  can  take  place  apart  from 
air-borne  organisms. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Fremy,  Bechamp,  and  his  co- 
worker. Ester,  at  once  pointed  out,  Pasteur,  by  his  communica- 
tion on  vinous  fermentation  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
October  7,  1872,  admitted  that  plants  and  animal  matters  con- 
tain naturally  in  themselves  causes  of  fermentation.  Indeed,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  boast  that  this  discovery  of  his  had 
"  opened  a  new  path  to  physiology  and  medical  pathology." 
{Comptes  Rendus,  T.  LXXF,  p.  y8^  et  suivant.)  It  was  when 
Bechamp  and  Ester  proved  him  to  be  appropriating  their  dis- 
covery, made  eight  years  previously  {Comptes  Rendus,  T. 
LXXF,  pp.  1284,  I5ig,  1 52 J,  18 J i),  that  Pasteur  appears 
to  have  relinquished  the  fact  as  well  as  the  claim,  and  to  have 
reverted  to  the  doctrine  of  ascribing  all  fermentative  processes 
to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  organisms. 

As  Bechamp  well  argued,  if  living  elements  do  not  compose 
all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  there  can  be  no  truth  in  Harvey's 
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affirmation — ^^  Omne  vivum  ex  vivoJ^  Unless  a  body,  instead 
of  being  an  inert  chemical  mass,  is  a  colony  of  living  beings, 
proceeding  from  others,  where  is  the  disproof  of  spontaneous 
generation?  But  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  found 
scientific  thought  agog  for  the  production  of  life  artificially. 
Belief  in  the  importance  of  the  cell  wall  gave  place  to  the  im- 
portance ascribed  to  protoplasm,  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
chemical  compound  of  possible  manufacture  in  the  laboratory. 

What,  on  the  contrary,  was  Bechamp's  explanation?  What 
did  he  teach  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  more  or  less  general 
acceptance  of  Virchow's  view  of  the  cell  as  the  structural  unit 
of  life,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  primary  individual? 

The  Professor  of  Montpellier  affirmed  the  cell  to  be  no  more 
than  a  transitory  object,  built  up  by  the  true  entities  found 
within  it,  the  molecular  granulations,  already  perceived  by  other 
observers,  but  for  the  most  part  left  unexplained.  To  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  microzymas,  or  minute  organisms,  productive 
of  fermentation.  These  are  the  same  particles  now  known  as 
microsomes  (Hanstein,  1882)  of  which  in  a  modern  text-book 
( The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  by  Edmund  B. 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.)  it  is  stated — "  Their  behavior  is  in  some  cases 
such  as  to  have  led  to  the  hypothesis  long  since  suggested  by 
Henle  (1841)  and  at  a  later  period  developed  by  Bechamp  and 
Ester,  and  especially  by  Altmann,  that  microsomes  are  actually 
units  or  bioblasts,  capable  of  assimilation,  growth  and  division, 
and  hence  to  be  regarded  as  elementary  units  of  structure,  stand- 
ing between  the  cell  and  the  ultimate  molecules  of  living  mat- 
ter" (p.  21). 

They  are  the  minute  granules  that  mark  the  honeycomb 
structure  of  the  cell  and  the  cell-nucleus,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  chromatin,  owing  to  the  deep  shade  they  take 
when  stained  for  observation  under  the  microscope.  Before  the 
division  of  the  cell-nucleus  takes  place,  that  amazing  process  of 
cell-multiplication,  the  chromatin  granules  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  thread,  which  breaks  into  pieces  known  as  chromosomes. 
These  subdivide  lengthwise  during  cell-cleavage,  thus  providing 
each  derivative  cell  with  an  equal  number  of  what  are  supposed 
to  be  the  prime  factors  of  new  life  and  the  transmitters  of 
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heredity.  And  this  same  modern  teaching  was  also  that  of 
Professor  Bechamp  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  before  the  microscope  had  revealed  the  mysteries  of 
karyokinesis,  or,  in  simpler  words,  cell-cleavage. 

Altmann  agrees  with  Bechamp  in  considering  the  molecular 
granulation  to  be  organized,  living,  and  endowed  with  activity; 
but  disagrees  about  the  formation  of  cells  from  these  granula- 
tions, or  microzymas.  He  writes  {Die  Elementar  organism  en, 
p.  134) — ''  Since  Schleiden  and  Schwann  demonstrated  the  form- 
ing of  substances  from  cells,  no  weightier  fact  has  been  made 
known  than  that  each  cell  always  arises  from  a  cell." 

But  the  facts  of  one  age  become  the  uncertainties  of  another, 
and  nowadays  there  exists  a  weakening  of  the  whole  cell  doc- 
trine. For  instance,  on  page  139  of  his  Story  of  Life's  Mechan- 
ism, Conn  refers  to  the  change  of  thought  brought  about  by 
one  series  of  observations.  "  It  had  been  assumed  that  the 
body  of  the  multicellular  animal  or  plant  was  made  of  independ- 
ent units."  But  now — "  The  claim  has  been  made  that  there  is 
a  protoplasmic  connection  between  all  the  cells  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  that  thus  the  animal  or  plant,  instead  of  consisting 
of  a  large  number  of  separate  independent  cells,  consists  of  one 
great  mass  of  living  matter  which  is  aggregated  into  little  centres, 
each  commonly  holding  a  nucleus.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  yet 
demonstrated,  nor  Is  its  significance  very  clear  should  it  prove 
to  be  a  fact;  but  it  is  plain  that  such  suggestions  quite  decidedly 
modify  the  conception  of  the  body  as  a  community  of  independent 
cells." 

And  so,  if  this  be  true,  Altmann  may  have  inquired  vainly — 
"  How  can  a  granulum  arise  without  its  cell?"  {Die  Elementar- 
organismen,  p.  135.)  Bechamp  may  be  proved  right  in  assert- 
ing— "  Every  living  being  is  reducible  to  the  microzyma."  {Les 
Microzymas,  p.  g2^.)  Altmann  may  yet  be  proved  wrong  in 
his  contradiction  of  Bechamp's  contention  that  processes  of 
putrefaction  are  partially  wrought  by  the  molecular  granula- 
tions themselves,  which,  upon  the  corruption  of  the  body  that 
formed  their  habitat,  are  freed  to  the  soil  and  the  air,  and  are 
themselves,  either  In  their  infinitesimal  form,  or  else  in  larger 
shapes  as  bacteria,  the  ferments  that  play  so  great  a  role  In  life, 
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and  for  which  the  orthodox  school  of  bacteriology  provides  no 
explanation.  All  the  micro-organisms  that  teem  in  the  air,  the 
ground,  the  rocks,  are,  according  to  Bechamp,  the  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  And,  as  though  in  proof,  not  only 
do  bacteria  abound  wherever  decaying  plant  or  animal  life  is 
found,  but  also  is  their  scarcity  equally  marked  wherever  such 
life  is  wanting,  whether  on  the  bleak  tops  of  a  high  mountain 
range,  or  the  sterile  tracts  of  the  arid  desert. 

Here  we  have  reached  Bechamp's  most  outstanding  discov- 
ery. The  birth  of  bacteria  is  from  within.  These  tiny  beings 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  evolutionary  forms  of  life's 
primal  architects,  the  cell's  indwelling  miscrosomes.  "  The  cell," 
he  wrote  {Les  Microzymas,  Appendix,  p.  972)^  "is  a  collec- 
tion of  an  infinite  number  of  little  beings,  which  have  an  inde- 
pendent life,  a  special  natural  history.  We  have  followed  the 
complete  course  of  this  natural  history.  We  have  seen  the 
microzymas  of  animal  cells  associate  two  by  two,  or  in  larger 
numbers,  and  extend  themselves  into  bacteria." 

This  idea  was  certainly  antagonistic  to  Altmann,  who  quotes 
experiments  of  Meissner,  Hauser,  and  others,  as  disproving  the 
theory.  But  the  disproval  seems  only  to  rest  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  growing  the  elements  of  the  cell  apart  from  the  cell  in 
a  culture.  Fortunately  nature  is  not  handicapped  by  man's 
difficulties. 

Plants  and  eggs  were  included  among  the  host  of  observa- 
tions that  gave  rise  to  Bechamp's  belief  in  the  evolution  of 
microsomes  into  bacteria.  During  a  hard  winter  at  Montpellier 
he  examined  various  plants  {Les  Microzymas,  p.  141,  etc.)  and 
found  bacteria  teeming  in  the  parts  that  were  frozen,  and  cells 
with  their  granules  in  the  normal  state  in  the  parts  untouched  by 
frost.  Yet  the  outer  surface  showed  no  lesion,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  echinocactus,  this  outer  surface  is  extremely  hard  and 
resistant.  How  then,  he  argued,  could  internal  bacteria  be 
accounted  for  by  the  intrusion  of  air-borne  organisms? 

The  fermentation  of  eggs  is  a  puzzle,  which  the  germ-theo- 
rist professes  to  solve  by  declaring  the  shell  not  to  be  impene- 
trable to  external  bacteria.  And  when  impenetrability  is  abso- 
lutely assured  by  artificial  means,  and  yet  change,  though  in  a 
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much  lesser  degree,  takes  place,  he  is  driven  to  fall  back  on 
Pasteur's  explanation  that  germs  originally  penetrated  into  the 
hen's  oviduct.  Bechamp,  on  the  contrary,  showed  that  the 
causes  which,  under  good  conditions,  produce  the  chicken,  are 
the  same  which,  under  wrong  conditions,  give  rise  to  fermenta- 
tion and  eventually  rottenness,  and  that  these  are  the  microsomes, 
or,  as  he  named  them,  the  microzymas. 

Without  calling  into  account  Professor  Charlton  Bastian's 
belief  in  the  production  of  organized  beings  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter, some  of  his  experiments  may  be  explained  in  the  light  of 
Bechamp's  theory.  His  observations  upon  bacteria  in  internal 
animal  organs  and  in  fruit  and  vegetables  ( The  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Living  Matter)  may  well  be  compared  with  similar 
observations  of  Professor  Bechamp's  {Les  Microzymas) ,  Both 
experimenters  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  extraneous  germs 
in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

In  1869,  Bechamp  stated — "  In  typhoid  fever,  in  gangrene, 
in  anthrax,  the  existence  has  been  proved  of  bacteria  in  the 
tissues  and  in  the  blood,  and  one  was  very  much  disposed  to 
view  there  a  case  of  ordinary  parasitism.  It  is  evident  after 
what  we  have  said,  that  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  affection 
has  had  as  its  origin  and  cause  the  introduction  into  the  organism 
of  foreign  germs  with  their  consecutive  action,  that  one  should 
affirm  that  one  only  has  to  do  with  a  deviation  of  the  functions 
of  microzymas,  a  deviation  indicated  by  the  change  that  has 
operated  in  their  form  "  {Comptes  Rendus,  T.  LXXV ,  p.  152^) . 
*'  In  the  cases  where  bacteria  have  been  noted  in  the  blood,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  ordinary  parasitism,  but  rather  of  the  abnormal 
development  of  constant  and  normal  organisms.  The  bacteria, 
far  from  being  the  cause,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the 
malady"  (Comptes  Rendus,  T.  LXVI,  p.  86^). 

In  regard  to  the  most  infectious  of  bodily  ailments,  an  In- 
teresting comment  on  Bechamp's  views  has  been  passed  by  Dr. 
Walter  R.  Hadwen.  He  says — "  In  most  of  the  diseases  that 
produce  a  definite  effect  upon  the  skin — measles,  scarlet  fever, 
chickenpox,  smallpox — no  micro-organism  can  be  discovered. 
The  changes  in  the  cells  appear  all  to  take  place  on  the  surface, 
and  so  no  cell-changes  take  place  In  the  Internal  tissues." 
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*'  Normal  air  never  contains  morbid  microzymas  "  ( The 
Blood,  by  A.  Bechamp,  Dr.  Leverson's  translation,  Pref.  p.  ^4). 
These  are  the  good  tidings  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  nervous. 
The  little  goblin  "microbe"  has  been  accused  unnecessarily; 
and  bodies  are  not  the  prey  of  malign  roving  enemies. 

In  certain  instances,  on  close  contact,  morbid  organisms  may 
apparently  be  deleterious.  "  You  must  not  forget  that  sickness 
having  come  about,  you  should  not  wait,  but  go  immediately  to 
the  succor  of  the  microzyma  to  help  to  bring  it  back  to  its  normal 
condition;  for,  having  become  decidedly  morbid,  it  can,  on  issuing 
from  the  sick  man  or  animal,  communicate  the  sickness  in  itself 
to  the  man  or  the  animal,  each  after  his  own  species;  you  must 
not  forget  finally  that  art  possesses  the  means  of  rendering  the 
morbid  microzyma  inoffensive,  and  that  it  becomes  so  naturally, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  that  has  endowed  it  with  the  power  of 
changing  function"  {Les  Microzymas,  p.  924).  As  usual  we 
find  the  microcosm  in  the  macrocosm;  and,  as  with  us,  so  with 
our  primal  factors,  well-being  depends  upon  heredity,  environ- 
ment, and  dietetics;  while  bad  company  may  play  some  part  in 
the  sense  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  bad  companionship. 

"  Disease  is  born  of  us  and  in  us,"  wrote  Bechamp,  "  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  life  of  man,  and  of  every 
other  creature,  is  no  more  delivered  over  to  chance  than  the 
course  of  the  stars;  now,  it  is  to  deliver  it  over  to  chance  to 
maintain  that  it  depends  upon  a  primitive  microbic  panspermy 
created  for  destructive  purposes"   {Les  Microzymas,  p.  804). 

If  in  us  and  of  us  disease  be  bred,  in  us  and  of  us  health 
could  undoubtedly  equally  well  arise  by  attention  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  infinitesimal  entities  that  build  up  our  bodies  and 
compose  our  lives,  which,  in  short,  may  be  known  as  life's  primal 
architects.  Right  eating,  right  drinking,  right  breathing,  right 
thinking  are  essential  to  these;  and  the  last-mentioned  necessity 
may  make  us  pause  for  a  moment.  For,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  could  Professor  Bechamp's  microscope,  or  the  most  power- 
ful lens  of  the  present  day,  ever  hope  to  pry  into  the  primal 
entity  of  life,  the  first  individual  unit  of  organized  existence? 
Far  beyond  all  searching  in  its  minuteness  must  such  an  element 
be,   and  well  does  August  Weismann,   in  his  Germ-Plasm:    a 
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Theory  of  Heredity,  write — ''  We  are  thus  reminded  afresh  that 
we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  Infinitely  great,  but  also  with 
the  infinitely  small;  the  Idea  of  size  is  a  purely  relative  one,  and 
on  either  hand  extends  infinity  ''  (p.  468). 

Since  from  such  infinitesimal  beginnings  the  brain  of  a 
Newton,  the  music  of  a  Beethoven,  the  beauty  of  a  Lady  Hamil- 
ton are  evolved,  we  find  ourselves  reconsidering  the  Platonic 
theory  of  Ideation.  In  suggestion,  life's  secret  would  seem  to 
lie,  and  the  primal  architect  of  all  be  reduced  to  a  thought-form. 
So  the  relation  of  thought  to  health  and  disease  appears  to  be 
not  without  scientific  basis,  and  the  physical  to  revert  to  the 
metaphysical.  The  ancient  Vedic  teaching  is  found  afresh — 
"  The  whole  of  the  universe  is  evolved  through  Sankalpa 
(thought  or  ideation)  alone;  it  is  only  through  Sankalpa  that 
the  universe  retains  its  appearance  "  ( The  Varaha  Upanishad  of 
Krishna-V ajur  Veda), 

And  so  "  the  eternal  thought  in  the  eternal  mind"  (Bhaga- 
vad-GIta)  precludes  the  disseverance  of  the  thought  from  the 
thinker.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  deep  humility,  realizes 
himself  a  pygmy  In  an  Incomprehensible  universe,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  consciousness  of  his  oneness  with  the  stupendous  whole 
finds  him  appalled  by  his  dignity,  and  the  possibilities  of  his 
amazing  destiny.  Thus,  in  groping  towards  the  mystery  of 
life's  primal  architects,  there  may  be  dimly  discerned  that  unity 
of  Creator  and  created,  which,  in  the  oldest  philosophic  teach- 
ings in  the  world,  found  voice  in  the  triumphant  cry  of  faith  of 
the  Vedic  utterance — "  That  supreme  Brahman,  the  self  of  all, 
the  great  abode  of  the  universe,  subtler  than  the  subtle,  the 
Eternal,  That  is  thyself,  and  thou  art  That!  "  {Kaivalya 
Upanishad, ) 


THE    PHARISEE 

Dorothy  Landers  Beall 

TWO  men  went  up  Into  God's  place  to  pray, 
The  one  a  Pharisee.    He  stood  apart. 
Evening  in  flight  had  dropped  immortal  flowers 
Of  sunset  bloom.    The  quiet  city  lay 
Like  a  pale  gem  beneath  a  night  of  stars, 
And  no  sound  rose. 

Besought  the  Pharisee, 
Beating  his  head  upon  the  marble  wall, 
"God,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  this  bitterness; 
I  thank  Thee  that,  in  anguish,  I  am  lift 
Above  my  fellows,  that  Thou  choosest  me 
For  throes  that  rend  no  other,  that  Thou  givest 
An  awful  and  peculiar  agony 
Such  as  One  only  bore.    I  thank  Thee,  God !  " 
Then,  as  he  prayed,  he  listened  to  the  sobs 
Heaving  up  from  his  soul,  counted  the  tears 
That  burned  upon  his  face,  and  held  his  woe 
Supreme ! 

The  other  knelt,  a  Publican, 
In  sober  dress  and  common  attitude. 
He  prayed,  "  Ah,  stern  Jehovah,  Thou  dost  take 
My  self-belief,  my  courage  and  my  joy. 
Even  mine  inmost  treasure,  secret  love ! 
I  bow  to  Thy  decree.     Mayhap,  Thy  sword 
Smites  with  like  heaviness  this  desolate  man 
Beside  me.    We  are  brothers  in  despair. 
Am  I  then  isolate  before  Thy  wrath? 
Am  I  then  all  alone  with  agony? 
Behold,  Thy  pitiless,  ironic  word 
Brands  us  alike,  the  mighty  Pharisee 
And  the  poor  blinded,  weeping  Publican  I  '* 
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A  Journal  Entry 
Bruce  F.  Cummings 

FOR  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  suffering  from  a  horrible 
feeling  of  compression.  I  have  been  struggling  in  vain 
to  embrace  a  larger  sphere  of  intellectual  activity — to 
expand  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  elasticity  of  my  mental  bag  which 
more  than  once  has  approached  bursting  point. 

The  affair  began  with  some  illustrated  booklets  on  trips  to 
Norway,  wherein  I  saw  pictures  of  beautiful  places  the  very 
existence  of  which  had  never  before  entered  my  consciousness. 

"  How  ghastly,"  I  said  to  myself  almost  in  anguish,  "  that 
here  I  am  forced  to  go  on  day  by  day  frittering  away  my  life 
as  a  grocer's  assistant  in  London — in  England — when  all  the 
planet  beyond  remains  unexplored  by  me."  Surely  it  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  desire  in  a  human  being  on  first  fully  awakening 
to  full  consciousness  of  his  amazing  situation  to  set  out  forth- 
with to  explore  the  island  planet  in  which  he  is  marooned?  For 
my  part  I  became  eager — too  eager  for  my  peace  of  mind — to 
explore  every  nook  and  cranny  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  so  that 
before  death  came  I  could  say  that  I  had  had  the  intelligent 
interest  and  curiosity  at  least  to  Inspect  it  superficially. 

But  I  did  not  wish  to  end  there.  After  traversing  the  earth 
and  seeing  all  manner  of  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  deserts  and 
fauna,  all  manner  of  peoples  and  of  human  lives,  and  experienc- 
ing all  manner  of  climates,  I  was  big  with  desire  to  settle  down 
quietly  and  study — to  fill  out  my  superficial  survey  with  all  the 
available  human  knowledge,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
everything  that  men  had  ever  found  out  about  the  earth. 

Botany,  my  favorite  science,  of  course  offered  itself  at  once 
as  a  point  at  which  to  begin.  I  longed  for  more  botany.  Yet 
my  zest  recoiled  upon  itself  when  I  recognized  how  hopelessly 
incapable  my  brain  was  of  sustaining  the  avalanche  of  new 
facts  and  ideas  I  wished  to  cast  upon  it.  I  turned  over  the  pages 
of  the  Botanische  Anzeiger  and  read  a  few  papers  greedily. 
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Then  realizing  that  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  more  papers  in  it 
of  equal  interest  and  fifty  or  sixty  more  volumes  of  the  Anzeiger, 
all  containing  for  me,  a  botanist,  researches  and  studies  of  deep 
fascination — I  turned  over  a  few  more  pages  listlessly,  read  a 
few  more  titles  and  closed  the  book.  ...  It  was  no  use.  I  must 
curb  my  appetite. 

I  sat  back  in  my  chair  and  mused.  .  .  .  Botany  alone  was 
sufficient  to  baulk  my  puny  endeavors.  How  hopeless  it  all 
seemed!  Man  is  given  the  hunger  for  knowledge,  but  not  the 
mechanical  capacity  In  nerve  cells  to  gratify  it.  He  Is  "avid  of 
all  dominion  and  all  mightiness,"  but  is  forced  to  spend  his  days 
as  a  grocer's  assistant.  I  am  not  capable  of  doing  much  else. 
Yet  I  want  not  only  unlimited  botany,  but  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  all  the  sciences.  I  want  to  explore  all  knowledge. 
I  have  developed  again  all  the  accursed  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  In  my  early  days  undermined  my  health  and  spoilt  my 
eyesight.  Surely  It  Is  a  perfectly  natural  desire  in  a  human  being 
on  waking  up  in  a  wonderful  world  to  proceed  at  once  to  find 
out  all  that  is  known  about  It  to  date  I 

My  sails  fluttered  loosely  In  the  winds  of  desire  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  I  was  caught  up  and  blown  on  into  fresh  excesses. 

This  time  It  was  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  I  noticed 
In  the  morning  paper.  The  beautiful  neck,  the  perfectly  bowed 
lips  and  the  grieving  eyes  simply  intoxicated  me.  I  went  on 
glancing  at  the  news,  every  now  and  then  returning  to  rest  my 
eyes  on  Lady  Winifred,  experiencing  every  time  that  I  did  it  a 
very  rueful  petulance.  What  manner  of  man  could  he  possibly 
be,  I  said,  who  would  dare,  perhaps  nonchalantly,  to  seek  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  such  a  divinity?  I  became  envious  of  the 
fortunate  gentleman,  whoever  he  was.  I  did  not  like  to  face  the 
obvious  fact  that  such  a  prize  could  never  be  mine.  I  knew  that 
even  if  it  could,  such  a  prize  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  but  once. 
Yet  there  are  a  thousand  beautiful  women  with  beautiful  souls 
whom  I  could  never  know  and  never  love. 

The  glamour  of  her  noble  birth,  I  think,  fired  my  Imagina- 
tion and  made  me  think  of  social  vortices  outside  my  knowledge. 
I  should  like  to  be  an  aristocrat  for  a  while.  How  difficult  it 
seems  to  remain  content  with  my  own  small  portion  as  grocer's 
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assistant,  my  own  little  circumscribed  life  behind  the  counter  and 
the  dire  necessity  of  having  to  remain  myself,  of  having  to  see 
life  always  with  my  own  spectacles  all  through  life's  tour.  I 
desire  to  have  the  experiences  of  a  hundred  different  lives  in 
different  classes,  circles,  professions,  trades,  occupations,  to  test 
and  try  every  kind  of  life,  to  sum  the  series  of  human  experiences. 

Coming  home  in  the  omnibus,  I  caught  the  London  fever. 
So  many  people  stimulated  my  lust  for  life.  I  obtained  a  splen- 
did exhilaration  from  watching  the  London  streets.  The  bustle 
and  furore  invigorated  me.  I  longed  to  dash  down  in  the  middle 
of  it  and  go  the  pace.  Here  was  a  man  in  a  silk  hat  and  evening 
dress,  stepping  into  his  car  from  his  club,  here  a  man  selling 
mechanical  toys,  here  some  laughing  girls  dashing  across  the 
road  and  enjoying  themselves,  here  a  woman  with  paralysis  beg- 
ging, and  here  a  newsvendor  telling  me  of  a  "  Dramatic  Story — 
Lost  Pearl  Necklace,"  while  always  everywhere  I  saw  people 
walking,  riding,  driving  in  cabs  and  'buses,  hurrying,  talking, 
frowning,  smiling  as  if  the  whole  world  were  tacitly  engaged 
upon  the  same  mysterious  undertaking.  I  felt  like  climbing  down 
and  beseeching  some  one  to  tell  me  what  it  was. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  see  Anna  Pavlowa 
dance.  I  was  amazed  not  so  much  at  the  dancing  but  at  the 
fact  that  here  was  a  woman — strange,  delicate,  lissome,  spirit- 
uelle — leading  a  life  quite  unsuspected  and  unimagined  by  me — a 
life  consisting  of  the  daily  pleasure  of  beautiful  eurhythmic  mo- 
tions, and  the  satisfaction  of  delighting  crowd  after  crowd  who 
came  night  after  night  and  clapped  and  sent  her  bouquets. 

Oh  I  how  I  sympathized  with  the  child  who  keeps  saying  to  its 
mother:  *'  I  want  to  be  a  soldier,"  "  I  wish  I  were  an  engine 
driver,"  "  I  want  to  be  an  actor."  It  is  only  when  we  grow 
up  that  we  are  fools  enough  to  go  on  our  way  satisfied  with  our 
own  little  perspectives.  I  wanted  to  be  Anna  for  a  night  or  two. 
I  wanted  to  luxuriate  in  the  stillness  which  comes  upon  an  audi- 
ence when  the  orator  waits  a  few  moments  before  continuing  his 
words, — with  Stevenson  I  wished  for  the  excitement  of  a  colonel 
leading  his  men  at  a  gallop  to  the  charge,  sword  over  head;  I 
envied  Pasteur  the  moment  when  he  rushed  out  of  his  laboratory 
crying,   "  Tout  est  trouve."     I  mused  upon  the  feelings  of  a 
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literary  genius  at  the  great  moment  when  he  writes  "  Finis  "  at 
the  end  of  a  book  which,  with  the  self-knowledge  of  genius,  he 
knows  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

I  am  passing  through  the  world  swiftly  and  have  only  time 
to  live  my  own  life.  I  am  cut  off  by  my  own  limitations  and 
environment  from  knowing  much  or  understanding  much.  I 
know  nothing  of  literature  and  the  drama;  I  have  but  little  ear 
for  music.  I  do  not  understand  art.  All  these  things  are  closed 
to  me.  I  am  passing  swiftly  along  the  course  of  my  life  with 
many  others  whom  I  shall  never  meet.  How  many  dear  friends 
and  kindred  spirits  remain  undiscovered  among  that  number? 
Those  that  come  up  to  the  counter  are  but  units  in  a  vast  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  time  for  any  of  these  things.  Everything  and 
everyone  is  swept  along  in  the  hustling  current.  Oh !  to  sun  our- 
selves awhile  in  the  water  meadows  before  dropping  over  the 
falls !  The  real  tragedies  in  this  world  are  not  the  things  which 
happen  to  us,  but  the  things  which  don^t  happen. 

Life  and  the  world  to  me  were  a  royal  banquet  at  which  I 
could  have  only  a  snack.  I  must  needs  see  this  beautiful  earth 
for  a  few  short  years  from  one  centre  of  intelligence  and  one 
viewpoint, — my  own.  What  man  can  ever  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  woman — particularly  a  beautiful  woman?  We  are  born  male 
and  female,  and  as  we  are  born  so  we  die.  And  what  of  those 
extraordinary  beings  we  read  of  in  Kipling  and  Balzac  whose 
existence  till  we  happen  to  meet  one  of  them  seems  to  be  incredi- 
ble fiction?  In  how  great  a  measure  must  our  conception  of 
life  fail  in  reality  in  proportion  as  we  omit  these? 

The  imagination  helps  a  man  a  little  to  get  outside  the  limits 
of  his  own  existence.  But  the  imagination  gives  only  a  ghost- 
like reflection  of  actualities — sufficient  however  to  inform  us 
clearly  of  the  poverty  of  the  experiences  which  we  sense — as  few 
and  poor  as  our  finite,  isolated  natures  let  through  the  veil  of 
the  flesh.  Books  help  a  little,  but  experience  through  books  is 
second  hand.  Conversation  with  all  manner  of  people  helps  a 
little.     But  it  brings  us  only  knowledge  by  report. 

Even  so,  there  are  things  which  are  forever  lost  to  human 
experience — things  of  which  we  can  never  read  in  books  nor 
hear  by  the  report  of  a  friend,  and  which  we  scarcely  dare  to 
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imagine — lost  continents  (Lemuria  and  Atlantis),  lost  master- 
pieces (the  books  burnt  at  Alexandria),  and  lost  personalities. 
How  can  a  man  recover  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  tingling  curi- 
osity his  own  babyhood  and  childhood  or  the  comedies  and 
tragedies,  the  personahties  of  and  the  accidents  to  his  own  imme- 
diate forbears?  Some  men  cannot  recollect  their  own  father  and 
mother.  Few  men  show  much  desire  to  discuss  their  grand- 
mothers. 

When  a  man  grows  old,  particularly,  he  is  so  absorbed  in 
the  present  that  he  becomes  disloyal  to  the  past  and  literally 
forgets  himself.  He  no  longer  remembers  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child  or  a  youth;  he  has  forgotten  most  of  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents in  his  life  which  moulded  him  and  made  him  what  he  is. 
All  these  things  are  lost — utterly  lost,  as  few  other  things  can 
be.  And  when  he  dies,  even  if  he  be  a  great  man  and  biogra- 
phers jostle  each  other  in  the  race  to  turn  out  volumes  on  his 
life,  not  a  library  of  books  can  possibly  recreate  a  personality  or 
materialize  a  spirit.  Life  flows  away  like  a  river  into  the  sands 
of  time.  You  cannot  catch  it  in  a  sieve,  nor  bottle  sunshine.  As 
Herakleitus  first  said,  "  We  can  never  bathe  in  the  same  river 
twice." 

How  I  loathe  those  happy  folk — there  are  millions  of  them, 
all  detestable — who  with  a  terrible  self-complacency  go  on  re- 
volving around  the  centres  of  their  own  souls,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  that  situation  in  life  to  which — to  use  their  own  smug 
phrase — it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them;  people  who  have  no 
envy  and  no  malice,  who  have  never  coveted  their  neighbor's 
ox  nor  his  wife,  and  who  believe  out  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
imagination  rather  than  out  of  conceit  that  their  own  life  con- 
tains everything  to  be  desired.  They  are  fat,  greasy  and  smug. 
But  their  smugness  is  not  the  philosophical  smugness  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  They  have  no  philosophy.  They  are  too  happy  and 
pleased  with  themselves  to  need  one.  Marcus  Aurelius  devel- 
oped his  philosophy  of  resignation  because  he  feared  to  desire 
fearlessly  the  things  he  knew  he  would  desire  in  vain.  He  put 
forth  his  tentacles  and  drew  them  in  again.  He  shrank  from 
life,  not  because  he  did  not  love  it,  but  because  he  loved  it  too 
well;  not  because  he  had  no  desires,  but  because  he  had  too 
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many.  It  was  his  reaction,  as  a  biologist  would  say.  The  other 
people  have  no  reaction  because  life  gives  them  no  stimulus. 
Theirs  is  not  resignation  after  a  struggle;  it  Is  contentment  with- 
out one.  Only  very  occasionally  do  the  self-complacent  harbor 
a  suspicion  that  possibly  all  Is  not  well,  just  for  a  few  fleeting 
seconds  while  some  unpleasant  person  like  myself  pulls  them  by 
the  nose,  making  the  ugly  suggestion  that  perhaps  they  could  not 
really  write  a  novel  as  well  as  the  other  man  they  criticise,  that 
perhaps  life  would  be  the  tiniest  bit  fuller  if  they  understood  art 
or  loved  music,  that  doing  the  thing  that  is  nearest  is  easy  and 
always  dull,  that  their  cherished  views  on  Church  and  State  after 
all  may  be  a  little  questionable,  that  things  may  not  be  what  they 
seem,  that  life  to  some  is  difficult,  that  men  do  starve  and  com- 
mit murder  and  rape,  that  God  may  not  always  be  In  His 
Heaven  nor  everything  right  with  the  world. 

Another  type  of  being  I  have  In  mind  falls  neither  within  that 
of  the  self-complacent  nor  the  philosophically  resigned.  I  mean 
the  type  of  those  neurotic  intellectuals  who  welcomed  In  Baude- 
laire a  new  frisson.  How  could  they  be  capable  of  such  ennui — 
as  If  they  had  sounded  the  very  depths  and  soared  to  the  very 
heights  and  compassed  everything!  They  assumed  that  because 
their  fierce  thirst  had  dried  up  their  own  wells,  life  held  no  more 
water; — I  could  understand  a  complaint  that  they  were  In  such 
case  forbidden  to  drink  any  more.  They  were  like  men  dying 
of  Inanition  in  a  land  of  plenty  or  of  thirst  In  a  well-watered 
country.  Lucky  for  them  that  although  like  petulant  children 
who  had  finished  their  meal  they  indeed  cried  for  more  cake,  yet 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  cupboard  stores  and  fondly  imagined 
there  was  no  more  cake  in  the  whole  wide  world! 

As  for  myself,  I  am  neither  bored,  self-complacent  nor  re- 
signed. I  am  a  plunger.  I  cannot  timidly  sigh,  "  Thy  will  be 
done."  Better  surely  to  die  spluttering  beneath  a  pile  of  vain 
hopes  than  with  the  sickly  imperturbable  smile  of  the  comfortable 
person.  It  is  better  to  have  hoped  In  vain  than  never  to  have 
hoped  at  all. 

This  afternoon  I  have  had  tea  In  an  old-fashioned  garden 
of  an  old-fashioned  Hertfordshire  Inn.  While  I  was  drinking 
tea,  the  innkeeper  came  out  from  a  fowl  run  and  turning  round 
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toward  me   slammed  the  gate,   calling,    "  Are  you  getting  on 

air ?  "     Silence.    He  had  caught  in  the  wicket  gate  the  neck 

of  a  fowl  which  had  followed  him.  It  was  dead  at  once,  and 
he  handed  it  over  to  the  boy  to  pluck.  No  mistake,  this  is  a 
"  jolly  vivid  "  world, — with  bombardments,  submarine  raids, 
sea-fights;  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  everywhere;  assas- 
sinations and  prosaic  starvation;  and  a  fowl  in  Hertford- 
shire killed  in  a  moment  between  a  gate  and  plucked  ready  for 
cooking ! 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  inn,  I  walked  up  the  hill  and  came 
to  a  field  full  of  acres  of  poppies.  The  sun  was  going  down 
and  the  gypsies  slept.  Of  a  truth  a  "  jolly  vivid  world!  "  To 
plunge  into  that  scarlet  crowd,  to  bathe  in  the  color,  to  crush 
the  crisp  green  stalks  between  the  teeth — to  drown  I 

How  well  I  recollect  years  ago  as  a  little  boy  waking  up 
one  morning  to  find,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  snow  cover- 
ing the  ground.  I  was  ravished!  I  went  out  into  the  field  at 
the  back  of  the  house  and  for  a  moment  regarded  the  snow, 
immobile,  with  a  pinched,  serious  little  face.  Then  I  gave  way, 
stretched  myself  out  flat  on  it  and  rolled  over  and  over  and  over 
gurgling  with  joy.  The  next  day  I  was  home  from  school  with 
a  touch  of  bronchitis,  and  my  face  was  perhaps  a  little  paler 
and  more  wondering.  But  I  have  burnt  my  fingers  often  since — 
in  a  field  of  poppies,  in  a  library  or  among  girls — plunging  al- 
ways. Of  a  truth  a  "jolly  vivid '*  world!  and  full  of  luscious, 
ruddy  things. 

I  am  acutely  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  others  are  tasting  more 
of  them  than  I. 

I  have  just  been  wandering  about  looking  gloomily  out  of 
the  windows  of  my  prison  of  flesh  and  wishing  to  be  whisked 
away  like  a  spirit  into  all  kinds  of  places,  lives,  knowledge  and 
love.  Being  a  separate  and  isolated  creature  makes  me  sick  at 
heart.  I  am  not  content  with  living  my  own  life.  I  could  use 
up  fifty  lives  at  least. 

I  should  like  to  accompany  others  in  living  their  lives — par- 
ticularly the  lives  of  those  whom  I  love.  I  could  feel  all  the  pain 
at  parting  from  friends  in  a  new  way.  This  centrifugal  force 
of  the  spirit  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pain  felt  in 
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saying  "  good-bye  "  even  to  acquaintances.  Something  snaps 
when  we  bid  "  adieu  "  to  a  man  we  know — or  even  when  we 
leave  a  tramcar  or  a  railway  carriage  after  making  ten  minutes' 
silent  acquaintanceship  with  five  or  six  dull,  uninteresting  yet 
human  beings. 

I  can  see  the  gentleman  with  red  cheeks  and  large  biceps 
flinging  at  this  the  epithet  "  sentimental/'  as  if  he  were  flinging 
a  stone.  But  he  does  not  understand.  How  should  he?  Large 
biceps  and  red  cheeks  are  not  without  their  disadvantages.  I  do 
affirm  that  the  most  commonplace  farewells  for  me  focus  the 
attention  all  at  once  upon  the  mystery  and  magic  of  our  existence 
and  separated  lives.  It  comes  as  an  abrupt  reminder  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  future  and  our  dependence  upon  outside  forces. 
We  feel  a  helplessness  as  creatures  swept  across  a  limitless  ocean 
by  currents,  each  alone  in  his  own  little  boat,  even  though  the 
boats  keep  together  for  a  while  and  we  shout  to  each  other 
across  the  water.  After  a  day  of  homely  pleasures,  when  we 
have  been  immersed  in  the  little  soothing  commonplaces  of  daily 
life,  we  are  at  once  made  to  confront  the  great  mystery  which 
lies  everywhere  around  us  and  which — look  where  we  will — is 
ever  ready  to  catch  the  eye  and  compel  the  attention — as  soon 
as  it  is  time  to  get  up  and  say  "  good-bye."  We  may  try  to 
avoid  it  as  much  as  we  may.  We  may  smoke  a  cigarette  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  play  cards  and  tell  a  funny  story;  but  we 
all  know,  though  we  never  mention  it,  that  each  of  us  has  a 
skeleton  in  his  closet — the  skeleton  of  Death  and  the  Unknown. 

A  dark  night  with  stars  but  no  moon,  tall  trees — dusky 
gaunt  forms — on  each  side  of  a  hill  road.  Everything  is  silent. 
I  feel  solitary  and  pleasurably  sad.  Suddenly  a  train  dashes 
along  the  valley  below.  I  look  over  the  hedge  and  gaze  at  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  train  as  it  sails  around  a  bend  in  the 
valley  like  a  phosphorescent  caterpillar.  .  .  .  Who  are  those 
that  are  travelling  in  it  and  whither  are  they  going?  I  do  not 
know.  God  knows,  I  suppose,  but  I  must  continue  my  solitary 
way,  catching  sight  now  and  then  of  a  cottage  window  light  in 
between  the  trees. 

Everywhere  one  can  see  human  love  trying  to  overcome 
time,  distance  and  separation,  trying  to  draw  together  the  threads 
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of  isolated  lives.  If  I  enter  a  friend's  house,  I  see  on  the 
mantelpiece  photographs  of  folk  I  met  last  week  hundreds  of 
miles  away — they  are  cousins  or  relations  or  friends.  I  say  to 
myself  with  an  infinite  relish  for  the  mysteries  of  time  and  place, 
''  Dear  me,  last  week,  this  time,  I  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  " 
— in  Timbuctoo  or  the  Andaman  Islands, — wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be. 

After  a  day  spent  in  London — in  "  all  the  uproar  and  the 
press,"  in  'bus  riding  and  train  catching,  with  a  literary  friend 
at  lunch  and  tea  in  an  A.B.C.  shop  with  all  its  variegated  life — 
I  arrive  toward  evening  at  a  village  thirty  miles  in  the  country 
and  enter  a  baker's  shop  for  a  loaf  of  bread  for  my  supper. 
There  is  the  baker,  fat,  bald  and  sleepy — waiting  for  me.  He 
has  been  waiting  there  all  day — for  weeks  past — perhaps  all  his 
life!  He  hands  me  the  loaf,  our  courses  touch  and  then  we 
sweep  away  again  out  into  the  infinite.  What  would  he  say  if 
I  told  him  his  life  was  a  beautiful  parabolic  curve? 

Last  year  about  this  time,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction, 
I  called  upon  a  professor  of  botany  who  happened  to  be  out. 
I  was  inadvertently  shown  by  the  servant  girl  into  a  drawing- 
room  where  a  little  boy  lay  on  a  rug  sound  asleep,  with  his  head 
framed  in  one  arm  and  his  curls  hanging  loosely  down  over 
his  face.  I  looked  down  upon  his  beautiful  little  form  and  upon 
his  handsome  face  and  marvelled.  He  never  stirred  and  I 
stepped  softly  from  the  room  and  never  saw  him  again.  Life  is 
full  of  such  magic.  Every  such  experience  means  a  little  bitter- 
sweet sorrow.  For  it  means  pain  to  be  a  separate  lonely  unit, 
a  disrupted  chip  of  the  universe.  The  gregarious  nature  of  man 
is  not  simply  a  fact  of  natural  history.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
deep  religious  desire  for  oneness  in  which  alone  we  can  sink 
down  to  rest. 

I  nowhere  obtained  a  more  vivid  impression  of  my  own  iso- 
lation than  when  walking  the  other  evening  in  the  country  where 
I  was  staying,  I  turned  toward  home  and  caught  sight  up  the 
road  of  the  little  cottage  where  I  lodged.  I  noted  the  room  with 
the  open  lattice  window  where  I  had  been  sleeping  and  where  I 
was  to  sleep,  and  I  considered  how  that  at  night  when  everything 
was  in  darkness  and  no  one  stirred  all  that  there  was  of  me 
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would  be  found  unconscious  in  a  bed,  beneath  that  little  roof, 
within  that  small  cottage  which  stood  beneath  the  stars  like 
millions  of  other  cottages  scattered  over  the  countryside.  By 
day  I  was  alive  and  moving  about,  my  ego  was  radiating  forth, 
absorbing,  soaking  up  my  environment  so  that  I  became  a  larger 
being  with  a  larger  ego.  By  night  I  shrank  to  a  spot.  The 
thought  made  me  catch  my  breath. 

The  loneliness  of  life  is  sometimes  appalling!  There  is  the 
loneliness  known  to  most  when  in  moments  of  exaltation  a  man 
feels  genius  stir  within  him  like  a  child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother, 
and  knows  that  he  cannot  express  himself.  He  wishes  to  em- 
brace the  whole  world  and  yet  cannot  stir  a  limb;  he  wishes 
to  tell  the  whole  world  his  good  tidings  and  draw  it  to  himself, 
yet  he  cannot  utter  a  sound.  In  all  great  crises  we  are  alone. 
The  greatest  things  are  incommunicable.  I  was  once  walking 
on  the  sands  by  the  sea  when  a  great  wave  of  joyfulness  swept 
across  me.  I  stood  upon  a  rock  and  waved  my  stick  about  and 
sang.  I  wanted  the  sands  to  be  crowded  with  a  great  male  voice 
chorus — hundreds  of  thousands  of  men — so  many  that  there 
should  be  no  standing  room  for  more.  I  imagined  myself  stand- 
ing above  them,  a  physical  and  musical  Titan  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  conducting  with  a  baton 
as  large  as  a  barge  pole.  The  breakers  would  boom  an  accom- 
paniment, but  the  chorus  would  be  heard  above  everything  else 
and  even  God  Himself  would  turn  from  schemes  for  new  planets 
(and  less  hopeless  ones  than  this)  to  fling  a  regret  for  injustice 
done  to  a  spirited  people! 

So  in  the  crises  of  pain  you  are  alone.  If  you  have  a  cold  in 
the  head  you  can  tell  your  friend  and  he  condoles  with  you.  But 
if  you  develop  an  incurable  disease,  it  is  impossible  for  your 
closest  friend  to  offer  his  paltry  sympathy.  It  would  be  imperti- 
nent for  him  to  offer  a  remark  when  the  mills  of  God  have  once 
caught  you  and  begun  to  grind  you  out.  It  is  an  affair  beyond 
man's  scope.  Man  cannot  presume  on  God.  Similarly  in  crises 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  At  the  time  you  cannot  utter  your 
misery.  And  afterwards,  you  are  glad  to  be  finished  with  it, 
and  so  no  one  knows. 

But  we  are  alone  not  only  in  crises.    We  are  really  alone  In 
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the  ordinary  thoughts  and  emotions  of  every  day:  the  simplest 
movements  of  the  soul  are  incommunicable.  A  recent  writer 
says,  and  says  truly,  "  By  no  Art  may  the  Ego  be  made  manifest 
even  to  itself."  So  that  we  are  lonely  even  in  ourselves  and 
strangers  to  ourselves,  so  that  I  echo  with  enthusiasm  Balzac's 
remark  that  nothing  interested  him  so  much  as  himself. 

There  Is  a  deep-lying  desire  in  most  of  us  to  be  Immanent  In 
all  life.  I  regret  I  was  not  alive  In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome. 
To  have  been  non-existent  and  unconsidered  in  such  great  affairs 
stings  me  sharply!  I  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  serious  village  idiot 
whose  desire  to  help  Is  viewed  with  smiles  or  friendly  tolerance, 
or  else  is  simply  ignored — an  energetic  fly  on  a  great  wheel,  pul- 
ing out  remonstrances  because  he  Isn't  the  engineer. 

I  am  piqued  because  I  was  not  a  witness  of  the  gambollings 
of  Dinosaurs  and  Pterodact}4s.  Yet  I  lay  unthought  of  In  the 
womb  of  a  mother  whose  species  was  still  unevolved.  God  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  me  Into  consideration  at  all.  In  fact 
it  is  hard  to  bring  myself  to  believe  that  men  lived  so  long  ago 
In  Rome,  Carthage,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  just  as  we  are  now  alive, 
or  that  there  ever  really  existed  such  things  as  Pterodactyls  and 
Dinosaurs.  I  am  taught  to  believe  such  things,  but  where  Is  the 
man  who  really  knows?  I  am  In  love  with  life  and  can  hardly 
believe  It,  just  as  a  man  in  love  with  a  woman  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  she  was  in  the  world  before  he  knew  her.  We  are 
informed  that  every  reason  is  In  favor  of  the  earth  being  round, 
but  no  one  has  actually  seen  that  It  Is  round.  We  believe  theo- 
retically In  the  millions  of  beings  who  Inhabit  China,  but  the 
existence  of  so  many  people  is  part  of  no  one's  real  knowledge. 
We  are  unable  to  realize  truly  the  few  millions  of  people  that 
live  with  us  in  the  city  of  London.  No  one  but  Jesus  Christ 
could  have  wept  over  a  whole  town.  The  ordinary  man's  com- 
passion Is  too  little.  If  Xerxes  really  wept  over  his  army,  he 
was  a  great  soul. 

The  mind  comprehends  only  the  Inmates  of  his  own  drawing- 
room,  his  own  household  or  his  little  circle  of  friends.  That  is 
the  real  world — even  of  the  large-souled  Mrs.  Jellybyl  The 
world  beyond — the  heathen  of  the  Dark  Continent — must  be 
accepted  just  as  a  corollary.     It  Is  a  little  shock  of  surprise,  not 
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unmingled  with  regret,  every  time  I  leave  home  and  wander 
abroad,  to  see  thousands  of  other  people  like  myself  scurrying 
like  rabbits  over  the  earth's  surface.  They  upset  my  equilibrium. 
I  come  tumbling  down  into  the  guise  of  a  mere  unit  of  the  popu- 
lation. As  I  near  home  once  more,  I  grow  big  again — like 
Alice — until  once  again  in  the  family  circle  I  assume  my  original 
dimensions, — very  comfortable  it  is,  too. 

The  world  is  '*  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  " — there  are  so 
many  blades  of  grass,  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  leaves  on 
the  trees  and  so  many — far  too  many — stars  in  the  sky.  Their 
quantity  depresses  me.  If  there  were  but  one  of  each  sort  it 
would  be  easy  to  understand  the  ingenuous  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  of  science,  who  even  as  it  is  realizes  and  never  ceases  to 
insist  that  the  study  which  a  man  may  devote  to  but  a  single 
creature  is  infinite.     How  depressing! 

Perhaps,  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  is  a  stupendous 
dream.  Matter  may  be  non-existent  and  time  and  space  cate- 
gories in  which  to  think  as  those  deep  and  entertaining  men,  the 
philosophers,  tell  us.  Yet  the  distilled  water  of  philosophical 
speculation  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  wine  of  life,  vivid  and 
ruddy.  For  I  should  like  to  be  alive  continuously — now  that  I 
have  at  length  a  footing  in  this  ramshackle  world — to  watch 
developments,  to  see  revolutions  and  evolutions,  above  all  the 
climax,  whatever  that  may  be.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  alive, 
to  have  known  how  the  Titanic  and  the  Empress  of  Ireland  went 
down  and  how  Scott  died  in  the  Antarctic.  I  am  happy  at  the 
thought  that  I  have  lived  to  see  men  fly  like  birds  over  the 
country  and  to  read  the  poems  of  Francis  Thomson.  We  live 
in  extremely  interesting  times,  but  how  will  things  fadge  in  the 
future?  When  will  socialism  come?  What  will  biology  do  with 
evolution?  Who  will  be  the  next  world-genius?  Yet  in  a  little 
while  I  know  I  shall  be  dead  and  probably  as  unconscious  and 
unconsidered  as  before — a  heap  of  ashes  within  four  rotten 
planks. 

The  future  has  a  fascination  for  me  which  I  cannot  resist. 
I  take  a  gambler's  feverish  interest  in  it.  Life  is  as  exciting  as 
a  game  of  cards  or  a  holiday  at  Monte  Carlo.  We  turn  up  each 
day  like  a  card  and  if  we  are  optimists  expect  it  to  be  the  ace  of 
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trumps.  Each  day  brings  with  It  a  piece  of  the  unknown  and 
each  evening  we  have  definitely  annexed  a  piece  of  what  In  the 
morning  was  unknowable.  When  a  man  dies,  It  Is  a  shock.  Yet 
there  Is  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  end  came  In 
such  a  manner  and  on  such  a  day.  A  man  sets  out  to  accom- 
plish some  great  task,  to  portray  the  human  comedy  (Balzac) 
or  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Gibbon).  Day 
follows  day  and  carries  him  a  stage  nearer  the  desired  end. 
*'  Shall  I  finish  It?  "  he  asks  himself,  and  strains  his  eyes  peering 
Into  the  future  In  vain.  He  labors  on  with  all  the  Intense  excite- 
ment of  a  race  but  with  none  of  Its  bustle,  till  the  last  day  comes 
and  he  writes  "  finis  "  with  a  sigh  and  drops  his  pen.  It  is  an 
eerie  business — exploring  the  tortuous  galleries  of  time. 

As  I  finish  writing  this  entry  in  front  of  my  window,  the  sun 
is  going  down.  I  review  my  desires  as  they  come  crowding 
past!  I  have  searched  every  quarter  of  my  existence  and  every- 
where I  have  found  more  and  more  desires  for  life.  I  turn 
them  out  and  they  join  In  the  procession.  I  watch  it,  brooding 
— hand  on  cheek  like  Carlyle, — until  In  a  final  birth-throe  a  final 
desire  Is  brought  forth — consummating  all  the  others ! — I  de- 
sire to  draw  together  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  past, 
present  and  future,  and  to  be  conscious  of  It  in  a  single  simul- 
taneous phenomenon  just  as  soon  as  a  signal  such  as  the  fall  of  a 
hammer  on  an  anvil  should  be  given  to  me.  ...  It  was  simply 
impious !  But,  surely,  if  ever,  it  would  be  then.  In  that  moment, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  universe  would  stand  revealed  and  the 
craving  for  the  Intellectual  satisfaction  of  final  and  complete 
knowledge  would  abate.  I  should  at  length  understand  the  in- 
scrutable silence  of  a  calm  summer  afternoon  when  butterflies  flit 
noiselessly  over  the  bracken  and  the  mystic  trinity  of  sea,  sky 
and  rock  is  enough  to  strangle  thought  even  in  Spinoza.  I 
should  know  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful  starry  night  when  the 
new  moon  hangs  like  a  hieroglyph  In  the  sky,  I  should  look  upon 
beautiful  human  faces  and  understand.  I  should  drink  my  fill 
of  beauty  and  have  no  longer  any  dread  of  finding  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  the  ghostlike  enigma  that  haunts  all  beautiful  things. 
The  world  would  be  beautiful — and  intelligible  as  well.  I  should 
breathe  a  sigh  and  rest — in  Paradise  I     The  loss  of  one's  per- 
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sonal  immortality  or  personal  identity  would  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  an  immeasurable  gain. 

But  vain  imaginings  all  these ! — leaving  me  torn,  dechire, 
blinded!  In  the  impious  desire  to  know  and  feel  everything 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  be  immanent  In  everything, 
I  was  climbing  up  the  battlements  toward  eternity.  The  Olym- 
pians seeing  me  down  in  the  distance  very  properly  cast  me  back 
into  the  pit  of  mortal  life — just  as  they  cast  Satan,  the  apostate 
angel,  out  of  Heaven.  Satan  was  a  lucky  devil:  he  carried 
down  with  him  at  least  the  memory  of  Heaven. 

So  be  it,  then.  Let  me  return  to  my  mosses  and  groceries. 
In  fact,  the  man  who  on  seeing  before  him,  fresh  and  brilliant,  a 
plant— the  scarlet  pimpernel — or  a  worm — the  mullein  moth 
caterpillar — still  continues  in  pain  and  anguish  to  cry  for  the 
moon,  would  be  scarcely  human.  Give  me  the  man  who  will 
surrender  the  whole  world  for  a  moss  or  a  caterpillar,  and  im- 
practicable visions  for  a  simple  human  delight.  I  prefer  Richard 
Jefferies  to  Swedenborg  and  Oscar  Wilde  to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 


HIGHBROW   AND    LOWBROW 
Van  Wyck  Brooks 

"  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  but  the  extremity  of 
both  ends." — timon  of  Athens 

AT  the  time  when  he  was  trying  to  release  humanity  from 
the  cross  of  gold  on  which,  as  he  said,  it  was  crucified, 
the  Apostle  of  Free  Silver  announced  that  the  opinion 
of  all  the  professors  in  the  United  States  would  not  affect  his 
opinions  in  the  least.  Now  that,  plainly,  was  a  very  odd  state 
of  affairs.  On  the  one  hand  we  had  a  body  of  supposed  ex- 
perts in  economic  theory,  on  the  other  a  man  whose  profession 
it  was  to  change  and  reform  economic  practice — the  one  know- 
ing, the  other  doing;  and  we  found  that  not  only  was  there 
apparently  no  compatibility  between  them,  but  that  an  openly 
avowed  and  cynical  contempt  of  theory  on  the  part  of  practice 
was  a  principal  element  in  the  popularity  of  a  popular  hero. 
But  was  Mr.  Bryan  to  blame  for  It?  To  know  anything 
of  the  sort  of  economic  theory  which  Is  taught  In  American 
universities — In  many  cases  compulsorlly  taught — is  to  confess 
that  blame  Is  not  the  right  word.  For  this  economic  theory  Is 
at  the  least  equally  cynical.  It  revolves  round  and  round  In  Its 
treetop  dream  of  the  economic  man;  and  no  matter  how  much 
the  wind  blows  poHtlcal  economy  never  comes  down.  Incom- 
patibility, mutual  contempt  between  theory  and  practice.  Is  In 
the  very  nature  of  things. 

One  might  extend  the  Illustration  to  literature,  merely  sub- 
stituting one  professor  for  another  and  putting  any  typical  best- 
selling  novelist  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  Is  a  peculiar  twist 
In  the  academic  mind  to  suppose  that  a  writer  belongs  to  litera- 
ture only  when  he  Is  dead;  living  he  Is,  vaguely,  something  else; 
and  a  habitual  remoteness  from  the  creative  mood  has  made 
American  professors  quite  peculiarly  academic*  *'  Literature," 
as  distinguished  from  excellent  writing.  Is  a  thing  specially 
associated  in  the  American  universities  with  Westminster  Abbey 

*  So  long  as  the  "  Ph.D."   superstition  remains   in  the  ascendant  they  are 
bound  to  become  more  and  more  so. 
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and  the  dead  generally;  it  Is  a  thing  felt  to  have  been  done,  and 
while  for  all  one  knows  it  may  continue  to  be  done  the  quality  in 
it  which  makes  it  literature  only  comes  out,  like  the  quality  in 
wines,  with  age.*  Now  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  American 
novelists  in  our  day  are  university  men;  they  have  learned  to 
regard  literature  as  an  august  compound  of  Browning,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Hesiod;  and  consequently  when  they  themselves 
begin  to  write  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  real  humility  that  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  composition  of  richly-rewarded  trash.  I  am  sure 
of  this:  it  is  modesty  that  lies  behind  the  best-seller,  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  set  oneself  up  as  a  competitor  with  Ben  Jonson. 
And  there  is  an  aspect  in  which  the  spectacle  of  writers  regard- 
ing themselves  as  humble  tradesfolk  has  a  certain  charm.  But 
the  conception  of  literature  as  something,  so  to  speak,  high  and 
dry,  gives  to  the  craft  of  authorship  in  America  a  latitude  like 
that  of  morality  in  Catholic  countries :  so  long  as  the  heavenly 
virtues  are  upheld  mundane  virtues  may  shift  as  they  will.  In 
a  word,  writers  are  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  while  their 
ethical  conscience  remains  quite  sound  they  absolve  themselves 
from  any  artistic  conscience  whatever.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  precisely  these  writers  of  immitigable  trash  are  often  the 
bright,  vigorous,  intuitive  souls  who  could  make  literature  out 
of  American  life.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  how  great  a 
knowledge  of  men,  what  psychological  gifts  of  the  first  order 
their  Incomparable  achievement  of  popularity  implies? 

These  two  attitudes  of  mind  have  been  phrased  once  for 
all  In  our  vernacular  as  Highbrow  and  Lowbrow.  I  have  pro- 
posed these  terms  to  a  Russian,  an  Englishman,  and  a  German, 
asking  each  In  turn  whether  in  his  country  there  was  anything 
to  correspond  with  the  conceptions  implied  in  them.  In  each 
case  they  have  been  returned  to  me  as  quite  American,  authen- 
tically our  very  own,  and,  I  should  add,  highly  suggestive. 

What  side  of  American  life  is  not  touched  by  this  antithesis? 
What  explanation  of  American  life  Is  more  central  or  more 
illuminating?  In  everything  one  finds  this  frank  acceptance  of 
twin  values  which  are  not  expected  to  have  anything  in  com- 

*Or  distance.  The  principle  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  that  litera- 
ture can  be  produced  in  foreign  countries,  even  at  the  present  time. 
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mon:  on  the  one  hand  a  quite  unclouded,  quite  unhypocritical 
assumption  of  transcendent  theory  ("high  ideals");  on  the 
other  a  simultaneous  acceptance  of  catchpenny  realities.  Be- 
tween university  ethics  and  business  ethics,  between  American 
culture  and  American  humor,  between  Good  Government  and 
Tammany,  between  academic  pedantry  and  pavement  slang, 
there  is  no  community,  no  genial  middle  ground.  The  very 
accent  of  the  words  Highbrow  and  Lowbrow  implies  an  in- 
stinctive perception  that  this  Is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  For  both  are  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.  The  High- 
brow is  the  superior  person  whose  virtue  is  admitted  but  felt 
to  be  an  Inept,  unpalatable  virtue  which  Is  no  object  for  emula- 
tion; while  the  Lowbrow  Is  our  equivalent  for  the  good  fellow 
one  readily  cottons  to,  but  with  a  certain  scorn  for  him  and  all 
his  works.  And  what  Is  true  of  them  as  personal  types  is  true 
of  what  they  stand  for.  They  are  equally  undesirable,  they 
are  incompatible,  but  they  are  complementary;  and  they  divide 
American  life  between  them. 


II 


They  always  have  divided  American  life  between  them.  And 
to  understand  them  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  things,  for  without  doubt  the  Puritan  Theocracy  Is  the  all- 
influential  fact  in  the  history  of  the  American  mind.     It  was 
the  Puritan  conception  of  the  Deity  as  a  kind  of  absentee  land- 
lord, not  alone  all-determining,  but  precisely  responsible  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  the  race,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  State  Itself, 
which    precluded    in    advance    any    central    bond,    any    respon- 
sibility,   any   common   feeling   in  American   affairs   and   which 
justified  the  unlimited  centrifugal  expediency  which  has  always 
marked  American  life.    And  the  same  instinct  that  made  against 
centrality  In  government  made    against  centrality  In   thought, 
against  common  standards  of  any  kind.     The  imminent  eternal 
issues  the  Puritans  felt  so  keenly,  the  equally  Imminent  practical 
issues  they  experienced  so  monotonously  threw  almost  no  light 
on  one  another;  there  was  no  middle  ground  between  to  miti- 
gate, combine,  or  harmonize  them.     So  that  from  the  beginning 
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we  find  two  main  currents  In  the  American  mind  running  side 
by  side  but  rarely  mingling — a  current  of  overtones  and  a  cur- 
rent of  undertones — and  both  equally  unsocial :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  current  of  Transcendentalism,  originating  In  the  piety  of 
the  Puritans,  becoming  a  philosophy  In  Jonathan  Edwards,  pass- 
ing through  Emerson,  producing  the  fastidious  refinement  and 
aloofness  of  the  chief  American  writers,  and,  as  the  coherent 
Ideals  and  beliefs  of  Transcendentalism  gradually  faded  out, 
resulting  In  the  final  unreality  of  most  contemporary  American 
culture;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  current  of  catchpenny  oppor- 
tunism, originating  In  the  practical  shifts  of  Puritan  life,  becom- 
ing a  philosophy  In  Franklin,  passing  through  the  American 
humorists,  and  resulting  In  the  atmosphere  of  contemporary 
business  life. 

Thus  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  In  America 
Is  composed  In  equal  parts,  one  may  fairly  say,  of  piety  and 
advertisement;  and  the  revered  chronicles  of  New  England  had 
the  double  effect  of  proving  how  many  pilgrim  souls  had  been 
elected  to  salvation  and  of  populating  with  hopeful  Immigrants 
a  land  where  heaven  had  proved  so  Indulgent.  The  Puritan 
fathers.  It  is  true,  were  all  of  a  piece — what  Indeed  would  have 
become  of  us  all  If  In  their  eyes  there  had  been  any  rift  between 
religion  and  real  estate?  They  were  too  busy  for  these  subtle 
distinctions.  And  we  may  in  a  sense  be  grateful  that  no  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune  enabled  them  to  be  men  of  leisure,  for 
who  can  figure  the  number  of  witches  they  would  then  have  felt 
themselves  Impelled  to  burn?  It  was  a  kind  destiny  that  never 
permitted  Puritans  to  be  fancy-free  and  gave  them  only  one  day 
In  the  week  In  which  to  expatiate  in  vacuo.  But  it  was  a  costly 
kindness. 

For  three  generations  the  prevailing  American  character 
was  compact  In  one  type,  the  man  of  action  who  was  also  the 
man  of  God.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  rift 
appear  and  with  It  the  essential  distinction  between  Highbrow 
and  Lowbrow.  It  appeared  in  the  two  philosophers  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  share  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury between  them.  In  their  amazing  purity  of  type  and  In  the 
apparent   incompatibility   of   their   aims   they   determined   the 
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American  character  as  a  racial  fact,  and  after  them  the  Revolu- 
tion became  Inevitable.  Channing,  Lincoln,  Emerson,  Whit- 
man, Grant,  Webster,  Garrison,  Edison,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mrs. 
Eddy  are  all.  In  one  way  or  another,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  these  two  grand  progenitors  of  the  American  character. 
The  Intellect  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  like  the  Matterhorn, 
steep.  Icy,  and  pinnacled.  At  Its  base  were  green  slopes  and 
singing  valleys  filled  with  all  sorts  of  little  tender  wild-flowers — 
for  he  was  the  most  lovable  of  men;  but  as  soon  as  the  ground 
began  to  rise  in  good  earnest  all  this  verdurous  life  came  to 
an  abrupt  end:  not  one  green  or  living  thing  could  subsist  in 
that  frozen  soil,  on  those  pale  heights.  The  kind  God  himself 
was  disturbed  by  this  draught  of  cold  air  from  below;  he  closed 
his  shutters,  stirred  the  coals  together  in  his  fireplace,  and  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  human  race  until 
warmer  weather  set  in.  It  was  this  that  led  Jonathan  Edwards 
to  believe  that  he  was  angry;  but  It  can  be  said  quite  literally 
that  It  was  only  the  logic  of  Edwards  which  made  him  so  and 
that  Edwards  himself  at  bottom  (like  the  professors  of  political 
economy)  was  the  most  reasonable  and  humane  of  men.  He 
was  even  the  most  romantic  of  men,  as  I  thought  once,  and  I  well 
remember  that  immense  old  musty  book  of  his,  covered  with 
mildew,  with  its  desert  of  tiny  print,  which  I  carried  out  with 
me  Into  the  fields  and  read,  in  the  intervals  of  birdnesting,  under 
the  hedgerows  and  along  the  borders  of  the  wood.  The  sun  fell 
for  the  first  time  on  those  clammy  old  pages  and  the  pallid 
thoughts  that  lay  In  them,  and  the  field-sparrows  all  about  were 
twittering  in  a  language  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  no  more 
unintelligible  to  me.  But  the  sentiment  of  romance,  like  the  fiat 
of  the  Pope,  can  make  the  darkest  ways  plain,  and  In  my  mind's 
eye  I  used  to  see  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  lonely  parsonage 
among  the  Indians,  looking  out  across  the  snow.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  spun  those  inept  sublimities  of  his  by  sub- 
tracting from  his  mind  every  trace  of  experience,  every  touch 
of  human  nature  as  it  really  was  among  his  innocent  countryfolk, 
certainly  true  that  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  infinite 
inflexibility  of  the  upper  levels  of  the  American  mind,  just  as 
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Franklin  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  infinite  flexibility  of  its 
lower  levels. 

What  indeed  could  Poor  Richard  have  in  common  with  an 
Angry  God?  And  what  can  Mr.  Bryan  have  in  common  with 
political  economy? 

Ill 

But  now,  since  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  at  bottom  a  personal 
matter,  let  us  imagine  what  may  be  the  private  history  of  one 
of  our  maligned  economists  or  professors  of  literature.  Let  us 
imagine  that  he  has  grown  up,  as  an  American  typically  does 
grow  up,  in  a  sort  of  orgy  of  lofty  examples,  moralized  poems, 
national  anthems,  and  baccalaureate  sermons;  until  he  is  charged 
with  all  manner  of  ideal  purities.  Ideal  honorabillties,  ideal 
femininities,  flagwavings  and  skyscraplngs  of  every  sort;  until  he 
comes  to  feel  In  himself  the  hovering  presence  of  all  manner  of 
fine  potentialities,  remote,  vaporous,  and  evanescent  as  a  rain- 
bow. All  this  time,  it  can  fairly  be  said,  he  has  not  been  taught 
to  associate  himself  personally  with  ends  even  much  lower  than 
these,  he  has  not  been  taught  that  life  Is  a  legitimate  progress 
toward  spiritual  or  intellectual  ends  at  all,  his  Instincts  of 
acquisition,  pleasure,  enterprise,  and  desire  have  In  no  way  been 
linked  and  connected  with  disinterested  ends;  he  has  had  It  very 
firmly  embedded  In  his  mind  that  the  getting  of  a  living  Is  not 
a  necessity  Incidental  to  some  higher  and  more  disinterested 
end,  but  that  It  is  the  prime  and  central  end  in  things,  and  as  a 
corollary  to  this  he  has  been  encouraged  to  assume  that  the 
world  is  a  stamping-ground  for  every  untrained  Impulse  In  him 
which  is  private,  empirical,  and  greedy — that,  In  short,  society 
Is  fair  prey  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

Let  us  Imagine  that,  having  grown  up  in  this  way,  he  is  sent 
to  college.  And  here,  In  order  to  keep  the  case  a  typical  one, 
we  shall  have  to  exercise  a  little  discrimination  In  the  choice  of 
a  university.  It  will  not  be  Harvard,  because  the  Ideal  of  Har- 
vard, as  I  shall  point  out,  is  not  a  typically  American  Ideal;  nor 
will  it  be  one  of  the  modern  utilitarian  universities,  which  have 
no  ideal  at  all.     It  will  be  any  one  of  the  others,  and  when  I  say 
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this  I  mean  that  each  of  the  others  is  in  one  way  or  another  a 
development  of  the  old  country  American  college :  its  ideal,  its 
experience,  its  tradition  spring  out  of  and  lead  one  back  to  that. 
Now  among  these  old  colleges  Harvard  might  have  been 
figured  as  an  ever-developing,  ever-liberalizing  Catholicism,  of 
which  they  were  all  sectarian  offshoots,  established  on  a 
principle  of  progressive  theological  fragmentation,  each  one 
defending  an  orthodoxy  its  predecessors  had  outworn  or  vio- 
lently setting  up  in  defence  of  some  private  orthodoxy  of  its 
own.  They  founded  themselves  each  on  a  remote  dogma,  or 
system  of  dogma,  as  their  central  and  sufficient  basis — they  were 
grouped  roughly  about  the  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
just  as  in  a  mediaeval  university  all  the  wheels  turned,  as  it 
were,  in  relation  to  the  central  theological  dynamo,  so  all  their 
wheels  turned  in  relation  to  him.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  this  was 
true  also  of  Harvard,  but  with  a  marked  difference.  The  theolo- 
gians who  founded  Harvard  were  men  of  action  as  well;  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  New  England  minister  was  also  a  poli- 
tician and  the  education  of  ministers  for  which  Harvard  was 
mainly  established  implied  also  an  education  for  public  affairs, 
an  education  for  society,  so  far  as  the  word  society  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  early  Puritans  at  all.  Thus  at  the  outset 
the  founders  of  Harvard  drove  in  the  wedge  of  secularism; 
Harvard  had  from  the  beginning  a  sort  of  national  basis,  at 
least  among  New  Englanders,  and  its  dogmatic  structure  con- 
sequently reflected  and  shifted  with  and  accommodated  itself  to 
the  currents  of  national  thought.  Remaining  in  touch  with 
society,  it  educated  to  a  certain  extent,  relatively  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent,  the  social  function  of  its  students;  and  it  is  thus 
no  accident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  political,  the  liter- 
ary, and  the  scientific  life  of  America  has  sprung  from  it.  But 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  conditions  under  which  Harvard 
had  been  established  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  minister  was  no 
longer  a  man  of  affairs — he  was  a  stark  theologian,  and  usually 
of  a  type  which  the  majority  of  his  parishioners  had  outgrown. 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  practically  all  the  other  typically  American 
colleges  were  founded  by  men  of  this  type.  Jonathan  Edwards 
may  figure  for  them  all;  the  motive  which  led  him  to  become 
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the  president  of  Princeton  being  precisely  that  his  flock  In  Con- 
necticut could  no  longer  see  the  anger  of  God  eye  to  eye  with 
him.  Already  In  his  time  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Young 
America  had  submitted  to  the  charms  of  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac, they  had  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  become  Invet- 
erately  Lowbrow;  but  they  seem  to  have  believed  that  an  angry 
God  might  still  be  a  good  Influence  over  Young  America  himself. 

To  return  now  from  this  long  digression,  let  us  Imagine  that 
the  father  and  mother  of  our  budding  economist  have  exercised 
an  equal  care  In  the  choice  of  a  university.  They  would  not, 
of  course,  being  Good  Americans  themselves;  yet  if  their  case 
were  typical,  as  we  have  been  supposing,  their  choice  of  a  uni- 
versity would  naturally  be  typical  also.  Having  arrived  there 
would  our  future  professor  be  confronted  with  an  angry  God, 
or  any  sort  of  direct  theological  dogma?  By  no  means.  But 
there  would  have  remained  in  the  air  a  certain  fragrance  and 
vibration,  as  if  an  ideal  had  passed  that  way  and  not  stayed, 
there  would  be  Intangible  whispers  and  seductions,  there  would 
be  a  certain  faint,  rarefied,  remote,  but  curiously  pervasive  and 
Insistent  influence — like  the  sound  of  an  aeolian  harp  or  the 
thought  of  Plato  in  some  uncouth  slum ;  there  would  be  memories 
and  portraits  of  many  an  old  metaphysician,  white,  unearthly, 
fragile.  It  would  all  seem  very  much  as  if,  the  significance  of 
these  remote  dogmas  having  evaporated,  only  the  remoteness, 
in  a  way,  had  remained. 

One  would  be  very  insensitive  who  did  not  feel  the  quite 
unbalancing  charm  of  this  quality — so  different  from  its  com- 
paratively robust  Oxford  parallel — In  the  old  New  England  col- 
leges, as  in  Princeton,  Yale,  and  the  other  universities  which 
have  developed  out  of  them;  but  one  would  also,  I  think,  feel 
something  vaguely  CIrcean  in  It.  And  in  fact,  given  the  pre- 
liminary method  of  bringing  up  which  I  have  sketched  for  our 
typical  student,  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  him?  Suddenly 
confronted  during  four  years  with  just  this  remote  influ- 
ence of  Ideals,  out  of  which  the  Intellectual  structure  has  evap- 
orated and  which  never  possessed  a  social  structure,  would  he 
not  find  them  too  vague,  too  intangible,  too  unprepared  for  to 
be  incorporated  into  his  nature,  would  he  not  inevitably  pass 
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out  of  their  presence  into  a  manhood  which  would  closely 
duplicate  his  childhood  because  the  university  had  not  enabled 
him  to  modify  it?  Would  not  the  ideal  have  served  him  pre- 
cisely as  the  water  and  the  fruit  served  Tantalus?  Would  not 
ideals  themselves  have  become  permanently  catalogued  in  his 
mind  as  wholly  dreamlike,  vaporous,  impracticable  things ;  would 
not  the  outward  course  of  his  life  inevitably  continue  with  an 
ever-increasing  cynicism,  covering  a  world  of  chagrins,  thwarted 
impulses,  bitterness  and  disillusion? 

Indeed  there  is  nothing  so  tragic  and  so  ominous  as  the 
familiar  saying  that  college  is  the  happiest  time  of  one's  life. 
Yet  I  think  the  majority  of  college  men  think  of  their  college 
life  in  this  way.  They  deliberately  put  their  Golden  Age  behind 
them — and,  as  things  are,  they  know  it  is  behind  them.  But 
consider  what  a  comment  this  is  on  the  American  university 
itself, — a  place,  one  can  fairly  say,  where  ideals  are  cherished 
precisely  because  they  are  ineffectual,  because  they  are  ineptly 
and  mournfully  beautiful,  because  they  make  one  cynical,  because 
they  make  life  progressively  uninteresting,  because,  practically 
and  in  effect,  they  are  illusions  and  frauds  and  infinitely  charm- 
ing lies.  There  surely  is  the  last  and  the  most  impenetrable 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  refined  to  the  last  degree  of  intangi- 
bility, which  persists  in  making  the  world  a  world  inevitably 
sordid,  basely  practical,  and  whose  very  definition  of  the  ideal 
consequently  is  that  which  has  no  connection  with  the  world  I 

Thus  far  our  future  economist  is  only  a  typical  university 
graduate,  who  has  not  yet  decided  to  become  an  economist. 
He  has  been  consistently  educated  in  twin  values  that  are 
Incompatible.  The  theoretical  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  lived 
is  one  that  bears  no  relation  to  society,  the  practical  atmosphere 
in  which  he  has  lived  bears  no  relation  to  ideals.  Theory  has 
become  for  him  permanently  a  world  In  itself,  a  ding  an  sich; 
practice  has  become  simply  a  world  of  dollars.  Now  supposing 
he  has  already  felt  the  pull  of  economics,  three  courses  are 
open  to  him:  either  he  can  give  himself  once  for  all  to  econom- 
ics; or  he  can  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  I.  e.,  Into  business;  or  he 
can  hesitate  between  the  two,  becoming  an  economist  for  the 
time  being  and  eventually  going  into  business.     If  he  is  prepon- 
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derantly  Intellectual  he  will  choose  the  first  course  and  let  society 
take  care  of  Itself;  If  he  Is  preponderantly  a  man  of  action  he 
will  take  the  second  course  and  let  Ideals  take  care  of  them- 
selves; but  just  so  far  as  he  Is  a  normal  man,  with  Intellect  and 
action  In  equal  parts,  just  so  far  he  will  be  on  the  fence.  The 
probability  is  that  In  this  case  he  will  become  an  economist  for 
as  long  as  he  can  stand  It  and  then  burst  Into  business  and  be- 
come a  first-rate  millionaire  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  sense 
of  action  In  him  will  rebel  against  the  sense  of  theory  and 
finding  no  basis  of  action,  no  relation  to  action,  In  his  theory  will 
press  him  into  a  fresh  life  where  the  theoretical  side  of  his 
nature  will  at  least  be  of  some  slight  use  In  furthering  private 
ends. 


IV 


My  political  economist  Is,  of  course,  only  typical.  Any 
branch  of  human  activity  that  is  represented  by  professors  at 
all — and  which  Is  not?^ — would  serve  as  well.  Human  nature 
itself  in  America  is  divided  on  two  irreconcilable  planes,  the 
plane  of  pure  theory  and  the  plane  of  stark  business;  and  In  the 
back  of  its  mind  is  heaven  knows  what  world  of  poetry,  hidden 
away,  too  inaccessible,  too  Intangible,  too  unreal  In  fact  ever 
to  be  brought  Into  the  open,  or  to  serve,  as  the  poetry  of  life 
rightly  should  serve,  in  harnessing  thought  and  action  together, 
turning  life  Into  a  disinterested  adventure.  Argue  which  way 
you  will,  from  the  individual  to  society  or  from  society  to  the 
Individual,  it  Is  the  same.  Just  as  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  State  has  been  the  attitude  of  an  oratorical,  vague  and  self- 
sufiiclent  patriotism  which  has  not  based  itself  on  a  concrete 
interest  in  public  affairs;  just  as,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  "  In- 
visible government  "  of  business  has  swept  In  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  field  and  become  the  actual  government  under  which 
we  live,  overgrowing  and  supplanting  the  government  we  recog- 
nize: so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Individual.  The  cherishing  of 
ideals  that  are  simply  unmapped  regions  to  which  nobody  has 
the  least  Intention  of  building  roads,  the  baccalaureate  sermons 
that  are  no  just  organic  comment  on  the  educational  system  that 
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precedes  them — just  these  themselves  strengthen  the  forces  from 
below;  the  Invisible  government  of  self-interest,  built  up  care- 
fully from  the  beginning  by  maxim  and  example,  by  the  contact 
of  everything  that  In  the  actual  world  passes  as  actual,  takes 
possession  of  the  field. 

Twenty,  even  ten,  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  universally 
assumed  that  the  only  hope  for  American  society  lay  In  some- 
how lifting  the  Lowbrow  elements  In  It  to  the  level  of  the  High- 
brow elements.  But  that  quickening  realism  which  belongs  to 
contemporary  thought  makes  it  plain  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
mere  Idealism  of  university  ethics,  the  mere  loftiness  of  what  Is 
called  culture,  the  mere  purity  of  so-called  Good  Government, 
left  to  themselves,  not  only  produce  a  glassy  inflexible  prigglsh- 
ness  on  the  upper  levels  which  paralyzes  life  and  turns  its  pro- 
fessors to  dust;  but  that  the  lower  levels  have  a  certain  human- 
ity, flexibility,  tangibility  which  are  indispensable  in  any  pro- 
gramme :  that  Tammany  has  quite  as  much  to  teach  Good  Gov- 
ernment as  Good  Government  has  to  teach  Tammany,  that 
slang  has  quite  as  much  In  store  for  so-called  culture  as  so-called 
culture  has  for  slang — that  the  universities,  while  most  emphat- 
ically not  becoming  more  "  practical,''  must  base  their  disinter- 
estedness on  human,  moral,  social,  artistic,  and  personal  needs. 
Impulses,  and  experience. 

But  society  cannot  become  humane  of  Itself;  and  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  movements  of  Reform  are  so  external  and  so 
superficial.  The  will  to  reform  springs  from  a  conviction  ex 
post  facto,  and  Is  strictly  analogous  to  the  "  culture  "  of  busi- 
ness men  who  retire  at  sixty  and  collect  pictures.  Nothing  so 
exemplifies  it  as  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Carnegie  spending  three 
quarters  of  his  life  providing  steel  for  battleships  and  the  last 
quarter  of  It  trying  to  abolish  war.  He  himself  surely  has  not 
been  conscious  of  any  inward  revolution;  plainly  with  him  as 
with  others  the  will  to  create  disorder  and  the  will  to  reform  it 
spring  from  the  same  inner  condition  of  mind.  The  impetus 
of  Reform  springs  from  a  hope  that  at  least  a  sufficient  number 
of  reformers  can  be  trained  and  brought  into  the  field  to  match 
the  forces  of  business — the  one  group  serving  precisely  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  other  group,  creating  order  precisely  so  far  as 
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the  other  group  has  created  disorder.    The  Ideal  of  Reform,  in 
short,  Is  the  attainment  of  zero. 

The  only  serious  approach  to  society  Is  the  personal  ap- 
proach; and  what  I  have  called  the  quickening  realism  of  con- 
temporary social  thought  is  at  bottom  simply  a  restatement  for 
the  mass  of  commercialized  men,  and  in  relation  to  issues  which 
directly  concern  the  mass  of  men  as  a  whole,  of  those  personal 
instincts  that  have  been  the  essence  of  art,  religion,  literature — 
the  essence  of  personality  itself — since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  It  will  remain  of  the  least  importance  to  patch  up  poli- 
tics, to  become  infected  with  social  consciousness,  or  to  do  any 
of  the  other  easy  popular  contemporary  things  unless,  in  some 
way,  personality  can  be  made  to  release  itself  on  a  middle  plane 
between  vaporous  idealism  and  self-interested  practicality;  unless, 
in  short,  self-fulfilment  as  an  ideal  can  be  substituted  for  self- 
assertion  as  an  Ideal.  On  the  economic  plane  that  implies  social- 
ism; on  every  other  plane  it  implies  something  which  a  majority 
of  Americans  in  our  day  certainly  do  not  possess — an  object  in 
living. 


It  Is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  Cervantes  lived  and  died  in 
Spain  three  hundred  years  ago;  if  he  had  been  born  an  American 
of  the  twentieth  century  he  might  have  found  that  George  Ade 
had  killed  the  possibility  of  satire.  Yet  his  fable,  which  has  its 
personal  bearing  In  all  men  always,  has  in  America  a  social 
bearing  that  Is  perhaps  unique.  Don  Quixote  Is  the  eternal 
Highbrow  under  a  polite  name,  just  as  Sancho  Panza  is  the 
eternal  Lowbrow;  and  If  the  adorable  Dulcinea  Is  not  a  vision 
of  the  night  and  a  daily  goal  In  the  mind  of  our  professors, 
then  there  is  no  money  in  Wall  Street.  One  admits  the  charm 
of  both  extremes,  the  one  so  fantastically  above,  the  other  so 
fantastically  below  the  level  of  right  reason — to  have  any  kind 
of  relish  for  muddled  humanity  is  necessarily  to  feel  the  charm 
in  both  extremes.  But  where  is  all  that  is  real,  where  is  per- 
sonality and  all  its  works,  if  it  is  not  essentially  somewhere, 
somehow,  in  some  not  very  vague  way,  between? 


MORE    ABOUT    '^  INSPIRED    MILLIONAIRES"* 

An  English  View 
William  MacDonald 
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NSPIRED  MILLIONAIRES "  Is  attracting  much  at- 
tention, but  no  more  than  Is  fairly  due  to  it  as  the  most 
American  contribution  to  literature  which  America  has 
given  us.  I  do  not,  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  exclude  Whitman  In 
making  this  comparison:  for  Whitman  Is  at  most  two-thirds 
American,  and  one-third  a  caprice  of  those  remoter  gods  who 
send  Into  the  world  from  time  to  time  a  being  without  kindred. 
It  is  an  eloquent  testimony.  Indeed,  to  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Lee's 
theme  and  the  originality  of  his  thesis  that  the  arresting  literary 
qualities  of  his  work  have  been  but  little  commented  on.  Serious 
readers  have  felt  that  they  must  go  straight  to  the  matter  of  a 
book  so  tense  with  actuality,  and  say  right  there,  for  the  relief 
of  the  public  mind  or  their  own,  what  they  think  of  it  as  a 
challenge  or  a  prophecy. 

That  it  should  be  received  without  question  or  understood 
without  misprision  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
work  written  against  the  background  of  a  different  and  a  distant 
social  scene  from  ours :  written,  also,  with  the  perilous  intel- 
lectual play — with  the  audacities,  the  implicitness,  the  essential 
and  dynamic  ambiguities  even — of  a  mind  which,  having  wrestled 
as  it  were  with  God  for  the  truth,  has  won  Its  own  deliverance 
from  a  good  many  of  the  besetting  prepossessions  of  all  of  us 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  mind  In  that  condition,  which  sees 
things  clean,  has  to  pay  a  penalty  in  kind  for  bringing  into  its 
discourse  with  the  world  so  little  of  the  rather  sticky  mental  con- 
text— the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  misconceptions  and  the 
honest  moral  stupidities — that  the  world  does  Its  thinking  with. 
The  penalty  is  doubtless  foreseen  and  is  paid  gladly,  to  save 
time,  and  many  preparatory  and  detergent  treatises.  What  Mr. 
Lee  says  of  a  new  truth  may  In  fact  be  said  of  every  real  truth- 
bringer:     "  You  may  know  it  by  the  fine  manly  intelligent  dan- 
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gers  that  go  with  It,  and  by  the  way  It  takes  for  granted  that 
the  people  are  not  fools."  In  regard  to  that  latter  point,  It  Is 
true,  the  truth-brlnger  may  be  a  little  too  sunny  and  casual,  and, 
In  spite  of  his  prophet's  mantle,  may  not  really  know  all  that  is 
before  him.  For  example :  that  anybody  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, in  a  work  of  such  rare  spiritual  stress  and  such  generous 
tendency,  mainly  the  expression  of  "  a  worship  of  the  million- 
aire "  (as  he  is  commonly  known),  and  again  "  a  token  of  that 
homage  to  the  power  of  money  which  is  the  cause  of  the  mil- 
lionaire's vulgarity  " — that,  I  say,  is  something  which  not  even  a 
prophet  could  have  foreseen,  and  on  which  only  a  saint  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  a  remark. 

Worship  of  the  millionaire,  indeed!  I  read  the  book  as  a 
vindication  of  man,  of  vitality,  and  of  the  forces  that  have  made 
America ;  and  only  secondly  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  most 
disesteemed  by-product  of  that  historic  process  may  be  worth  a 
good  deal  to  the  world  yet,  In  the  next  phase  of  men  and  things. 

I  pass  by  the  somewhat  supplicatlve  vindication  which  rests 
In  the  plea  that  surely  there  may  be  men  In  a  modern  community 
who  are  good  enough  to  be  very  rich.  One  would  naturally 
pass  by,  unless  intent  upon  the  study  of  mean  human  types,  the 
person  who  should  deny  that  there  may  be  and  are  such  men, 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  world  over. 

More  important  than  this,  because  reaching  to  the  final  things 
In  question,  is  the  whole  message  and  appeal  of  the  book  con- 
stituted by  its  pervading  Americanism.  I  find  all  America  behind 
his  pages :  a  sense  of  Atlantic  distances  for  humanity  to  traverse 
yet;  a  continental  assumption  of  the  fact  and  virtue  of  freedom; 
a  postulated  view  of  the  world  as  not  peopled  by  fixed  social 
species  and  orders,  by  classes  and  masses  of  rich  and  poor,  but 
by  Individual  men  in  diverse  momentary  conditions,  each  a  de- 
pository of  unknown  values,  each  a  possible  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  a  subject  for  prophecy,  an  occasion  for  hope.  It  Is  for 
every  one  of  these  men,  not  for  the  millionaires  in  being,  not 
altogether  even  for  the  visible  Long  Johns  who  are  worth  a 
million  without  the  money,  that  he  holds  his  plea.  It  Is  for 
that  circumferential  sense  of  potentiality  which  Is  to  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness  as  the  ozone  of  Its  atmosphere,  as  the  entire 
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air,  indeed,  in  which  its  best  individual  minds  live  and  work. 
When  he  says  "  to  deny  millionaires  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  is  to  deny  America,"  he  is  using,  for  the  only 
time  in  the  book,  more  syllables  than  were  needed.  He  might 
with  equal  truth  have  said  simply  that  to  deny  miUionaires  is  to 
deny  America. 

For  these  men  are  only  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
America's  resource  and  abundance,  and  of  how  she  has  kept 
the  promise  of  fortune  which  she  published  to  the  world  and 
for  which  migrating  generations  have  sought  her  shores.  The 
personal  qualities  and  even  the  doings  of  the  actual  millionaire 
are  a  trivial  matter  compared  to  what  he  signifies.  For  as  the 
towering  peak — barren  enough  in  itself,  and  sinister  perhaps 
to  those  who  approach  it — is  yet  but  the  high  point  of  a  far- 
stretching  system  of  mountains  and  foothills  which  are  yearly 
making  a  whole  land  fertile,  so  the  millionaire  is  but  an  extrava- 
gant and  overgrown  sample  of  a  national  process  of  enrich- 
ment widely  diffused,  and  in  its  totality  without  parallel.  By 
the  same  proffered  resource  and  the  same  wide  allowance  for 
individual  energy  which  has  made  her  millionaires,  America  has 
made  also  millions  and  millions  of  prosperous  human  beings  at 
a  thousand  lower  ranges.  She  has  made  them,  and  they  have 
made  her,  with  such  a  reciprocation  of  services  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  Mark  the  way  of  it,  and  say  whether  there 
is  not  something  magical  about  that  land.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  the  freest  of  the  free,  and  among  no  civilized 
people  has  the  personal  dignity  of  the  individual  had  such  recog- 
nition. The  white  men  came  to  it,  colony  after  colony;  and 
the  first  thing  every  new  colony  did  was  to  depose  the  leaders 
who  brought  it,  or  the  magistrates  set  over  it.  They  continued 
doing  so,  in  effect,  yearly  while  they  were  colonies;  till  at  last 
all  the  colonies  joined  together  and  deposed  the  head  magistrate 
of  all.  It  was  the  only  purpose  in  the  world  for  which  they 
would  or  morally  could  have  joined.  Then  came  that  most  aston- 
ishing spectacle  in  history,  the  effective  occupation  of  the  breadth 
of  a  continent  in  less  than  a  century  by  the  spontaneous,  sporadic, 
tumultuous  movement  and  energy  of  a  people;  a  people  small 
to  begin  with,  recruiting  in  countless  hordes  yearly  from  a  dozen 
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nationalities  and  tongues,  assimilating  them  as  it  went,  and  re- 
maining English-speaking  and  American-minded  through  and 
after  all.  I  say  spontaneous,  tumultuous.  For  from  first  to  last 
Government  did  little  more  than  register — reluctantly,  and  some- 
times under  sheer  compulsion — the  accomplished  fact,  as  terri- 
tory after  territory,  State  after  State,  was  added  to  the  human 
domain  and  home-land  of  the  nation  by  the  sheer  excess-vitality, 
the  bound-breaking,  path-making  impulse  of  individual  men,  or 
little  parties  of  a  dozen  from  all  round  the  compass.  Every- 
where it  was  initiative  that  did  it,  the  adventuring  energy  of 
people  of  no  consequence,  the  desire  for  room  and  the  love  of 
change,  the  liberty  given  or  taken  to  go  on  while  you  cared  for 
going,  or  could  go  and  live. 

And  they  not  only  pioneered  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Union,  and  so  ensured  the  strength  and  permanence  of  what 
America  stands  for  among  the  nations.  They  transformed  the 
land,  they  and  the  crowds  of  their  kind  who  followed  fast, 
and  built  upon  it,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  the  whole 
social  and  material  superstructure  of  a  complex  and  expansive 
civilization.  We  have  already  begun  to  take  their  achievement 
for  granted,  and  have  forgotten  how  it  was  brought  about. 
But  if  over  that  region  to-day  there  are  cities  (with  their  indus- 
tries, schools,  libraries,  churches,  with  their  just  local  pride  and 
their  honored  men)  in  mountain  and  valley  and  plain,  and  if 
there  are  corn-lands  by  the  thousand  square  miles,  and  canals 
from  river  to  river  and  from  lake  to  sea,  and  railways  bringing 
two  oceans  together  that  were  worlds  apart  until  yesterday — it 
has  all  come  about  because  in  America  less  than  anywhere  in 
the  world  had  the  ordinary  man  a  sense  of  let  or  hindrance, 
because  there  more  than  anywhere  else  it  was  open  to  him  to  try 
something  on  his  own  account  or  do  something  in  his  own  way, 
and  because  he  generally  had  a  mind  to  do  so. 

For  the  story  neither  begins  nor  ends  in  terms  of  geography, 
but  of  Life.  Regional  opportunity  only  confirmed  the  initiative 
spirit  of  the  people  who  sought  and  used  it,  making  them  initia- 
tive upon  other  planes.  Prolonged  exercise  in  the  work  of 
social  creation — in  the  forming  of  society,  in  the  making  of  values 
and  supplying  of  needs  for  communities  newly  born,  or  rapidly 
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growing  all  over  the  land — reacted  upon  the  whole  national 
mind,  giving  to  it  idiosyncrasies  and  aptitudes  which  are  better 
known  among  us  than  they  are  understood.  For  out  of  this 
discipline,  adventure  and  ardor  grew  that  habit  of  making  com- 
parisons, of  quoting  figures  and  telling  you  wonderful  things, 
in  which  we  see  only  American  boastfulness.  Out  of  it  grew 
also  that  fertility  in  useful  invention  to  which  we  are  all  so 
much  indebted,  but  in  which  we  see  only  American  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  dollar.  Both  interpretations  are  as  erroneous 
as  they  are  mean,  but  let  them  pass.  Out  of  it  grew,  above  all, 
two  things  which  are  very  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  this 
book.  Firstly,  the  axiomatic  American  social  conception  of  Busi- 
ness, as  not  a  kind  of  desperate  substitute  for  having  "  private 
means  " — not  an  expedient  for  keeping  alive  which  you  are  a 
little  ashamed  of,  especially  when  you  meet  somebody  whose 
grandfather  has  enabled  him  to  do  without  it — but  simply  the 
natural  obvious  way  of  being  a  man  among  men  in  modern  times 
and  giving  proper  account  of  yourself  to  Society  and  your  own 
intelligence.  Secondly,  the  American  conception  of  Money  as  a 
thing  so  indisputably  good  to  have  that  there  is  no  earthly  or 
even  heavenly  need  to  put  on  a  moral  mask  in  speaking  of  it, 
or  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  it  is  as  natural  an  object  of  desire 
as  the  higher  virtues — which  you  manage,  by  the  way,  to  do 
without.  Our  conventional  feeling  about  business  and  our  con- 
ventional professions  regarding  money  are  themselves  sufficient 
to  throw  our  minds  out  of  relation  to  the  American  view  and 
phrasing,  as  we  find  them  even  in  a  work  of  such  valiant  spirit- 
uality as  Inspired  Millionaires.  But  neither  the  feeling  nor  the 
profession,  pride  ourselves  on  them  as  we  may,  can  seem  very 
intelligent  to  men  who  have  seen  business — business  conducted 
multitudinously  with  the  emulation  of  a  game  and  the  beneficence 
of  a  service — peopling  a  continent  and  making  a  nation;  or  who 
have  seen  money  and  man's  labor  turning  to  things,  and  things 
turning  to  life — settlers,  then  roads;  towns,  then  railroads; 
finally,  great  cities  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  little  children,  and  all  the  social  context,  the  home- 
life  and  the  human  values,  that  they  mean — all  this  panorama 
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of  Becoming,  this  awakening  of  a  land  into  life,  simultaneous, 
ubiquitous,  like  the  leafing  of  a  forest  in  spring! 

And  so  we  get  Stanley  Lee,  most  American  of  men,  and 
most  quintessentlally  an  American  in  being  an  idealist.  Hence 
his  "  realistic,  valiant,  intelligent  faith  in  material  things  " ;  his 
expectation  of  continuous  enriching  change  and  discovery  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past;  his  desire  for  room,  all  around  and  all 
ahead.  Hence,  above  all,  his  passionate  conviction  that  con- 
structive or  spiritual  spontaneity.  Initiative — the  inestimable 
divine  particle  of  originative  power  in  any  and  every  human 
being — Is  the  last  thing  which  a  sane  society  will  sacrifice  or 
condemn  to  decay:  since  Human  Society  itself,  and  all  the  glories 
of  man,  have  no  nearer  parent.  Of  this  power  to  conceive  and 
create  and  remould,  to  enhance  and  translate  and  transfigure, 
which  has  already  wrought  miracles  in  man's  estate,  he  sees  that 
there  are  unspent  Niagaras  in  Humanity  yet — if  only  no  hasty, 
unwise,  suicidal  counsels  shall  prevail  with  the  peoples,  to  set 
up  a  machinery  which  shall  evaporate  the  great  stream,  drop  by 
drop,  at  the  individual  sources.  Such  a  machinery  he  conceives 
programme-socialism  to  be :  worth  little  as  a  rectification  of  social 
wrongs,  but  compulsive  and  deadly  in  Its  working  as  a  great 
act  of  human  impoverishment.  And  thus  the  motive  and  argu- 
ment of  the  book  Is  no  mere  defence  of  the  millionaire  vulgar 
or  other  (what  does  his  vulgarity  matter,  except  to  the  vulgar?) , 
but  a  plea  for  the  entirety  of  Man  in  the  society  of  the  future, 
and  for  taking  all  the  Risks  for  the  sake  of  the  Life. 


THE    MADDENING    MR.    MEREDITH 

Elizabeth  Frazer 

"  The  author  in  his  work  must  be  like  God  in  the  universe,  present 
everyw^here  and  visible  nowhere." — flaubert 

FOR  many  years,  both  In  England  and  in  America,  a  small 
but  determined  coterie  of  women  and  men  has  been 
spiritedly  engaged  In  maintaining  before  a  perverse 
and  Philistine  generation  the  literary  godhead  of  George  Mere- 
dith. Whether  success  has  been  due  solely  or  at  all  to  the  efforts 
of  these  admirable  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  faith,  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  tide  of  battle  has  turned  and  the  victory  Is  won. 
Mr.  Meredith  has  come  Into  his  own.  Upon  looking  over  the 
garlands  of  indiscriminate  adulation  heaped  on  him  since  his 
death,  garlands  compact  of  praise,  and  with  each  separate  flow- 
eret an  Immortelle,  one  suspects.  Indeed,  that  he  has  come  Into 
much  more  than  he  bargained  for.  To  a  writer,  nourished 
hardily  upon  Indifference  through  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
life,  such  a  sudden  avalanche  of  public  approval  is  enough  to 
cause  him  to  stir  uneasily  in  his  sleep  beneath  the  fragrant 
hawthorn  tree,  and  beg  to  be  rescued  from  his  friends. 

For  Meredith  scorned  the  applause  of  the  mob  (which.  In 
true  mob  spirit,  gave  him  the  retort  courteous!),  wrote  solely 
to  please  himself,  and,  though  a  profound,  was  not  a  perfect 
artist — as  none  realized  more  keenly  than  himself.  The  mild 
dispraise  which  follows  is  an  endeavor  to  adjust  him  In  a  clearer 
focus,  to  screw  him  down  from  heroic  to  life  size;  to  paint  In  a 
few  shadows  In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  blinding  high 
lights;  to  harp  upon  his  faults,  and  upon  one  fault  In  particular, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  those  assiduous  friends 
who 

"  build  his  goodness  up  so  high 
That  it  topples  down  to  the  other  side, 
And  makes  a  kind  of  badness." 

His  chief  defect,  almost  a  fatal  defect  one  must  own  in  a 
story-teller,  is  his  sheer  inability  to  tell  a  story.     Other  things 
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he  can  and  does  tell,  In  words  of  haunting  and  imperishable 
beauty.  As  a  social  thinker,  a  noble  idealist,  a  poet  capable  of 
passionate  lyrical  flights  which  *'  shoot  us  higher  than  the  top- 
most star,"  as  an  iridescent  phrase-maker,  and  a  creator  of  lovely 
women,  he  Is  a  very  prince  in  distinction;  but  as  an  artist,  a 
story-teller  pur  et  simple^  inexorably  casting  out  all  extraneous 
detail,  including  himself,  and  producing  a  unique  and  inevitable 
whole,  the  end  of  which  "  shall  be  bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of 
the  flesh  of  the  beginning,"  he  is,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Egoist,  a  painful  and  exasperating  failure.  To  tell  a  story, 
just  that,  and  keep  his  hands  off  his  characters,  is  the  one  feat 
this  master  cannot  perform. 

If  there  is  a  single  artistic  principle  more  than  another 
which  should  govern  the  author  In  the  development  of  his  char- 
acters. It  is  that  contained  in  the  plain  but  pithy  aphorism  that 
every  tub  must  stand  squarely  on  its  own  bottom.  No  golden 
nimbus  or  laurel  wreath  for  the  hero  simply  because  he  is  a 
hero;  no  blasting  of  the  fair  name  of  a  perfectly  innocent  villain 
whose  only  fault  is  that  he  has  been  cast  for  an  unpopular  role, 
and  been  predestined  to  destruction  by  the  relentless  author  of 
his  being  before  the  first  page  of  his  unhappy  life  has  begun. 
On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  created  in  our  own  Image,  and 
after  the  breath  of  life  has  been  breathed  into  him  (a  difficult 
thing  I),  he  should  be  left,  like  his  noble  prototype,  to  his  joyous 
and  spontaneous  devices :  to  name  the  animals  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  and  suffer  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences, according  to  his  Individual  and  sovereign  will,  and  with 
no  strong  coercive  Hand  laid  upon  him.  We  have  all  seen 
writers,  with  mahce  aforethought  and  for  some  unworthy  ulte- 
rior purpose,  give  a  character  a  bad  name  at  the  outset  of  a 
tale,  hound  him  through  the  mazes  of  the  plot  with  a  bitterness 
and  pertinacity  that  are  astounding,  and  finally  do  him  foully 
to  death  before  our  very  eyes.  And  the  oddest  part  is  that 
often  by  some  trifling  incident,  a  chance  word  or  mere  look  out 
of  the  eye,  the  luckless  puppet  suddenly  betrays  to  us  from 
behind  the  mask  his  true  inward  nature;  and  we  know.  Infallibly, 
that  here  is  no  wild  knave,  but  a  simple  honest  fellow  who 
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would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly.  He  is  acting  under  diabolical 
compulsion. 

In  the  beginning  of  tales,  heroes  did  things  off  their  own 
bat,  so  to  speak.  They  exhibited  a  beautiful  and  buoyant  inde- 
pendence of  conduct,  and  were  beholden  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
their  creators.  Nor  was  any  question  made  of  their  goodness 
or  badness;  they  were  heroes  by  divine  right  of  existence,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  Ulysses  dallied  with  the  fair  Calypso 
on  the  delectable  isle,  beat  Circe  at  her  own  game  of  diplomacy 
and  put  the  comether  on  that  wily  lady  until  she  followed  him 
to  the  water's  brim,  weeping  bitterly;  and  still  he  preserved  an 
untarnished  credit  with  Penelope.  He  was  a  man  for  a'  that, 
^neas  philandered  outrageously  with,  and  then  ignominiously 
deserted,  a  certain  noble  and  too  trusting  queen  who  burned  her- 
self upon  a  funeral  pyre  for  love  of  him  (speak  not  of  wasted 
affection!),  and  still  wrote  himself  down  forthrightly  as  a  pious 
person.  And  if  this  be  a  bluff,  posterity  has  not  yet  called  the 
gentleman!  These,  and  other  immortals  in  the  gallery  of  the 
past,  did  foolish  and  fatuous  and  conceited  things  just  as  you 
and  I;  and  also  fine,  high,  ringing  deeds  of  magnanimity  which 
you  and  I,  walking  decently  or  drably  before  the  outward  world, 
privately  dream  ourselves  worthy  of,  and  in  the  secret  theatres 
of  our  minds  enact  with  gusto. 

Later  came  what  Stevenson  calls  "  the  dissemination  of  the 
human  conscience,"  when  novelists  became  nobly  dissatisfied 
with  the  act  of  mere  creation,  and  began  compelling  their  charac- 
ters to  be  good  or  to  be  bad  for  lofty  moral  purposes;  com- 
pelling them  to  be  strong  or  to  be  frail;  to  be  self-righteous 
prigs  or  dark  and  desperate  rogues;  more  latterly  compelling 
them  to  be  that  sorriest  of  travesties,  a  sociological  scarecrow; 
compelling  them  to  be  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  according 
to  the  author's  temper,  or  philosophical  bent,  or  the  specific 
social  theorem  he  wishes  to  demonstrate.  The  error  lies  not 
in  the  particular  brand  of  servitude  to  which  these  spirits  are 
bound,  but  that,  as  created  beings,  they  should  walk  in  chains 
at  all.  And  the  more  actual,  engaging,  and  sovereign  the  per- 
sonalities, the  more  fiercely  we  resent  that  such  bright  and 
imperial  creatures  should  be  bond-slaves. 
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This  brings  us  directly  to  the  point  at  Issue.  It  was  an  old 
and  very  brilliant  little  lady,  who,  after  reading  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel  with  many  smiles  and  frowns  and  wrathful 
mutterlngs,  finally  threw  the  book  across  the  room  and  de- 
nounced Its  author  as  "  that  maddening  Mr.  Meredith."  Un- 
doubtedly, what  she  meant  was  that  Mr.  Meredith,  though  a 
dangerously  enchanting  person,  a  kind  of  Merlin,  and  court 
jester,  and  Immanuel  Kant,  and  pled  piper  all  rolled  Into  one 
Inimitable  whole,  was,  nevertheless.  In  plain  language,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  tyrant — a  tyrant  of  the  most  absolute  and 
abandoned  order.  Such  Is  the  connotation  of  the  word  mad- 
dening. 

His  enchantment  lies  In  the  blessed  and  healthy  reality  of 
his  creatures:  "souls  born  active,  wind-beaten,  but  ascending." 
They  are  more  actual  than  some  humans,  who  confound  us 
dally  by  their  striking  unreality.  His  Clara  MIddleton,  and 
Crossjay,  the  pure,  dawn-breathing  Lucy  (so  ruthlessly  sacri- 
ficed!), and  the  Incomparable  Mrs.  Berry  are  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  laughter.  They  are  almost  as  true  as  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Garden — whose  existence  one  is  bound  to  believe 
In  simply  because  no  artist  born  of  woman  could  ever  have 
"  made  up  "  Adam's  famous  apologia  to  the  Lord. 

Incontestably,  as  a  creator,  Meredith  belongs  on  high  Olym- 
pus. And,  like  the  Olympians,  he  refuses  to  his  mortals  any 
large  freedom  of  conduct.  He  heckles  them,  thwarts,  baffles, 
and  tortures  them  at  every  turn,  forces  them,  urbanely  yet  with 
an  Iron  relentlessness  beneath,  to  act  absurdly  out  of  character, 
and  to  bow  to  his  every  whimsicality  and  caprice.  Disregarding, 
or  scorning,  the  elementary  rules  of  the  game,  he  gives  advice 
from  the  side-lines,  and  when  the  action  thickens  boldly  enters 
the  field.  He  gets  betvv^een  the  players  and  the  goal,  darts 
nimbly  in  front  of  them  and  trips  them  up,  or  standing  behind, 
grapples  them  firmly  round  the  middle  to  prevent  inevitable 
action,  while,  clear-eyed,  genial,  and  sane,  he  expounds — the 
doctrine  of  the  Superwoman.  Consider  the  ignominy  of  the 
situation,  when  the  players  are  your  friends!  Small  wonder 
that  at  this  juncture  the  sporting  contingent  of  the  spectators, 
among  them  the  little  old  lady,  indignantly  rise  from  their  seats, 
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leave  the  insufferable  game,  and  demand  their  money  back  from 
the  gate-keeper.  That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Meredith  for  them! 
And  they  are  well  within  their  rights.  Rules  are  rules,  and 
must  be  obeyed,  even  by  one  who  speaks  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  and  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 

The  thinning  spectators  who  remain  to  the  finish  are  of  two 
classes:  those  who  still  hold  the  touching  but  mediaeval  belief 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;  so  that  if  Meredith  should  make 
a  holocaust  of  Lucy  and  Richard  and  Laetitia  and  Diana  and 
Lord  Fleetwood,  and  should  offer  up  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  his  creed  all  these  fair  children  of  his  brain,  still  would  the 
staunch  ones  trust  him.  They  are  fire-eaters  of  the  sect  of 
Meredith.  The  members  of  the  other  class  resign  themselves 
to  beholding  their  favorites  go  to  pot  with  more  or  less  forti- 
tude, and  for  diverse  reasons.  They  may  be  followers  of 
Immanuel  Kant,  or  believe  in  the  Superwoman.  Perhaps  they 
are  enchanted  by  the  sweet,  wild,  ravishing  notes  of  the  pied 
piper,  for  certainly  no  other  in  the  English  tongue  has  piped 
with  such  pure  and  exquisite  grace  of  the  rapture  of  first  youth- 
ful love.  These  are  celestial  notes — and  played  on  a  two-penny 
reed  whistle !  The  soberer  spirits  may  like  the  sunny  landscape, 
or  enjoy  a  glass  of  mellow  port  and  still  mellower  talk  with 
racy  Dr.  Middleton.  But  shot  through  all  the  bright  and  silver- 
chiming  hours  is  the  painful  certainty  that  these  pleasant  people 
are  not  free.  Behind  them  is  the  intractable  Hand  urging  them 
to  unnatural  conduct,  to  ignoble  deeds,  and  to  unnecessary  doom. 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  Lord  Fleetwood  and  Carinthia  in 
The  Amazing  Marriage  that  Meredith  displays  the  very  nadir 
and  glory  of  his  capriciousness.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  of  brilliant 
and  ironic  perversity.  Two  high-spirited  young  people  marry 
under  a  cloud  of  mutual  misunderstanding,  which  ^wt  minutes' 
plain  conversation  would  serve  to  dissipate.  The  cloud  is  the 
premise  of  the  book.  Its  ultimate  dissipation  is  the  only  logical 
conclusion,  and  is,  moreover,  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  For  no  tragedy  inheres  in  the  situation,  no  universal 
law  has  been  broken  by  the  marriage,  and  no  vicious  coil  of 
circumstance  inevitably  presages  disaster.  On  the  contrary,  the 
theme   is   distinctly   comic   in   spirit.      Meredith   portrays   with 
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great  charm  a  strong,  natural  bond  of  attraction  between  a 
haughty  but  imaginative  young  nobleman,  and  a  beautiful, 
healthy  young  woman.  Carinthia  is  a  poetic  figure:  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate;  Lord  Fleetwood  is  perverse  but  gen- 
uinely appreciative  of  her  charms.  The  estrangement  which 
follows  hard  upon  the  wedding  is  of  a  temporary  and  artificial 
nature,  and  needs  but  ten  frank  words  to  result  in  illumination 
and  forgiveness.  Feeling  himself  unfitted  for  the  solemn  state 
of  matrimony,  Fleetwood  writes  a  formal  letter,  begging  to  be 
released  from  the  bonds  of  his  betrothal  with  Carinthia.  This 
important  document  the  reprobate  old  kinsman  of  the  girl  sup- 
presses, and  the  match  goes  forward.  Fleetwood  believes  that 
Carinthia  has  euchred  him  out  of  his  freedom;  he  is  justly  en- 
raged, sulks  for  a  space,  and  acts  like  an  ill-mannered  pirate. 
Later,  he  falls  desperately  in  love  with  his  wife,  which  is  very 
romantic  and  proper. 

Up  to  this  point  the  tale  runs  smoothly  enough  off  the  reel, 
though  a  certain  wanton  tricksiness  of  style,  shooting  stars  of 
wit,  and  flashing  paradoxes,  betray  the  author  In  his  most 
irrational  mood.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  Is  given  over 
to  the  stubborn,  hand-to-hand  encounter  of  Fleetwood  with 
Meredith  to  obtain  five  minutes'  candid,  uninterrupted  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife.  Page  follows  page  of  obfuscation,  of  dodg- 
ing and  doubling  to  prevent  a  rencontre,  and  to  keep  Carinthia 
unenlightened.  Fleetwood  is  exhibited  on  his  spiritual  knees 
before  his  wife.  He  goes  about  pensioning  and  setting  up  in 
business  trades  people  who  befriended  her  in  the  first  days  of 
their  estrangement.  He  rents  houses  where  she  has  slept,  and 
enters  her  former  chamber  as  if  it  were  a  shrine.  He  Is,  in 
short,  a  thoroughly  humbled  and  enamored  gentleman,  burning 
to  confess  his  fault  and  receive  absolution.  Sympathy  for  him 
waxes  apace  through  long  pages  of  suspense,  until  one  is  prone 
to  cry  out,  like  a  certain  impatient  auditor  in  a  Bowery  theatre : 
"  For  God's  sake,  mister,  give  that  man  his  wife!  "  In  the  end, 
Meredith  packs  off  Carinthia  to  Spain  with  her  brother,  incar- 
cerates Fleetwood  in  a  monastery — and  turns  him  into  a  monk! 
Such  a  conclusion  Is  poor  and  disingenuous,  and  thwarts  the 
reader's  sense  of  fitness  which  demands  of  romance  that  true 
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love  shall  override  all  obstacles,  and  come  at  last,  amid  pealing 
of  bells,  into  its  rightful  kingdom. 

In  Diana  of  the  Crossways  arises  the  famous  situation  in 
which  Diana  sells  out  her  lover,  Percy  Dacier.  That  affair 
strains  the  credulity.  In  this  scene  the  brilliant,  high-minded 
Diana  of  the  previous  chapters  is  not  veracious  or  probable. 
Her  dishonorable  conduct  in  betraying  Dacier  to  the  editor  is 
so  flimsy  and  unconvincing  that  the  reader  promptly  repudiates 
the  whole  business  and  indicts  Meredith  for  libel.  Had  Diana 
been  what  is  colloquially  known  as  a  "  nice  little  home  body," 
sagacious  only  where  her  own  interests  were  concerned,  of  slug- 
gish mentality,  indifferent  to  larger  affairs,  unacquainted  with 
the  world  of  men  and  their  concepts  of  faith  and  honor;  if  she 
had  been  a  heroine  of  Trollope  or  Thackeray  or  Hardy,  any- 
thing but  what  she  was,  the  affair  might  have  worn  an  air  of 
plausibility.  The  reader  would  have  forgiven  her  on  the  spot. 
In  his  joy  at  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  Dacier,  he  would  have 
excused  the  devious,  feminine  conduct  on  the  ground  of  the 
abysmal  ignorance  of  the  lovely  sex  of  such  cold,  hard  abstrac- 
tions. But  Diana  does  not  belong  in  the  above  category — she 
is  a  Superwoman.  Meredith  himself  delighted  to  do  her  spark- 
ling intelligence  honor.  He  created  a  character  so  real  and 
luminous  that  when  the  test  came,  its  very  reality  undid  him. 
Not  Diana,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  Meredith  was  the  sin- 
ner. The  reason  for  this  distortion  is  transparent:  the  knot  of 
the  entanglement  with  Dacier  must  be  cut;  Dacier  must  be 
shown  up  as  an  unmitigated  cad  and  shunted  off  the  stage  to 
make  way  for  Redmond,  who  is  lumpish  but  very  good.  To  be 
good  is  his  ''  business  "  in  the  story.  It  is  what  he  is  put  there 
for,  expressly — to  make  a  safe  husband  for  Diana. 

We  come  to  that  shattered  masterpiece,  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,  a  novel  noble  in  its  proportions,  dealing  with 
the  thrilling,  heady  rapture  of  first  love,  and  the  deeps  of  human 
passion;  abounding  in  wit,  gay  discourse,  and  spirited  incident; 
with  a  strong  pure  wind  of  rationality  blowing  through  its  pages, 
but  arbitrarily  set  out  of  its  course  and  wrecked  by  an  unnatural 
conclusion.  A  baronet  whose  wife  has  run  away  from  him 
invents  an  iron-clad  System  for  rearing  up  his  only  son  so  that 
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the  latter  may  escape  the  foHIes  Incident  to  gilded  youth  and 
become  a  perfect,  full-petalled  flower  of  British  manhood.  But 
as  usual,  Hiomfne  propose,  et  la  femme  dispose.  Richard  falls 
mightily  In  love,  and  mates  with  Lucy  before  the  honorable 
parent  suspects  what  his  budding  prodigy  is  up  to.  Then,  as  in 
The  Amazing  Marriage,  the  author  arrays  Nature,  and  the 
high  potency  of  wedded  love  against  an  artificial  force — in  this 
Instance,  the  System.  To  the  unbiased  reader,  the  forecast  at 
this  point  seems  generally  fair;  the  book  faces  comfortably  away 
from  tragedy.  Systems  may  be  strong,  and  fond  parents  turn 
vengeful,  but  Nature  is  a  supple  and  practised  wrestler  and 
gains  fresh  vigor  with  each  contact  with  earth.  Accordingly, 
we  watch  the  storm-clouds  of  wrath  gather  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  equanimity,  believing  it  to  be  only  a  passing  shower 
which  will  clear  the  air.  For  the  season  of  the  book  is  not 
December  but  April,  joyous  In  the  main,  and  sweet  with  bud- 
ding promises.  Nowhere  does  the  System  rear  itself  malignant 
or  austere  or  towering  enough  to  terrify  the  reader.  Through 
the  welter  of  the  father's  anger,  and  Richard's  indecision,  Lucy 
shines  forth  transcendent  in  her  grace  and  strength  and  resili- 
ency. The  odds  are  overwhelming  on  the  side  of  Nature.  Then 
comes  the  catastrophe,  swift,  crushing  and  complete.  Lucy 
dies — to  prove  the  defects  of  the  System.  Her  death  Is  shock- 
ing, an  unthinkable  calamity.  The  entire  tone  of  the  book  gives 
the  lie  to  such  a  conclusion.  One  reads  the  final  pages  with  a 
fierce  choking  of  the  heart.  In  an  anguish  of  wrath  at  the  writer. 
As  justly  might  one  conceive  that  Jane  Eyre  should  return  to 
find  her  Mr.  Rochester  dead,  that  Henry  Esmond  should  be 
slain  In  the  duel,  or  that  Crusoe  should  be  broiled  and  eaten 
by  his  man  Friday.  There  Is  a  sturdy  clash  of  aboriginal  will 
against  such  arbitrary  methods  of  procedure. 

This  novel  exhibits  Meredith's  greatest  defect.  In  obdurately 
conforming  his  characters  to  a  preconceived  thesis.  The  defect 
lies,  not  in  having  a  thesis  to  demonstrate,  but  In  failing  to 
demonstrate  the  thesis.  Most  modern  writers  employ  fiction  as 
a  vehicle  to  express  their  interpretation  of  life  as  they  see  it. 
The  theme  of  Ibsen's  plays  may  be  compressed  Into  the  words 
of  Maeterlinck:     "We  know  the  dead  do  not  die.     We  know 
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that  it  is  not  in  our  churches  they  are  to  be  found,  but  in  the 
houses  and  habits  of  us  all."  The  DoWs  House,  Hedda  Gahler, 
and  the  terrible  play  of  Ghosts,  are  three  powerful  demonstra- 
tions of  that  grim  and  incontrovertible  truth.  Hardy  also  may 
be  fitted  with  a  philosophical  key.  Roughly  speaking,  his  theme 
is  the  antithesis  of  Omar's  happy  doctrine, 

"  He's  a  good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

Hardy  declares,  in  tones  of  passionate  and  tragical  sincerity, 
that  He  is  an  extremely  bad  Fellow,  and  solemnly  prepares  us 
for  the  worst  event.  But  with  him,  as  with  Ibsen,  from  the 
very  threshold  we  look  towards  wrath  and  disillusion.  The 
overhanging  sky  lowers,  the  morning  air  is  thick  and  oppres- 
sive, and  there  sounds  persistently  a  dull,  reverberating  note  of 
disaster.  And  in  every  tragedy  worthy  of  the  name  this  strong, 
de  profundis  chord  strikes  repeatedly,  giving  as  it  were  the 
pitch  of  the  tale,  so  that  if  one  were  to  pick  it  up  and  read  a 
few  pages  anywhere  at  random,  a  sense  of  impending  danger 
would  begin  to  vibrate  in  the  mind's  ear  as  clearly  as  the  hum- 
ming of  the  rails  denotes  an  approaching  train.  Such  stories 
are  harmonious  and  satisfying.  We  read  them  with  a  certain 
voluptuous  thrill.  And  when  disaster,  "  following  fast  and  fol- 
lowing faster,"  finally  overtakes  the  victim,  we  are  well  con- 
tent, and  would  not  change  a  line  or  abate  a  single  jot  of  suf- 
fering.    What  has  happened  should  happen. 

There  come  into  the  mind,  in  this  connection,  two  other 
books,  profoundly  sad,  but  in  which  the  feeling  of  poignant 
rebellion  is  conspicuously  absent.  One  is  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes, 
by  Hardy,  the  other  is  Tolstoy's  Anna  Karenina.  In  each  of 
these  novels,  as  in  The  Ordeal,  the  heroine  dies,  but  the  end 
is  felt  to  be  organic  and  fitting.  Anna  Karenina  is  a  piece  of 
finished  logic,  the  most  flawless  and  Inevitable  characterization 
of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  a  modern  novel.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable,  but  such  is  the  perfection  of  its  art,  that  the  reader, 
though  pierced  through  and  through  with  compassion,  feels  no 
slightest  desire  to  escape  the  issue.  Step  by  step,  Anna  has  ad- 
vanced down  the  steep,  dark  road,  fighting  a  losing  fight  with 
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her  soul,  alone,  and  with  a  steadily  diminishing  force  of  courage. 
In  a  final,  passionate  burst  of  strength  she  performs  the  violent 
act  which  sets  her  free,  and  with  that  supreme,  desperate  note 
the  story  ends.  But  the  wrath  which  burned  so  hotly  in  us  at 
the  death  of  Lucy  finds  no  place  at  the  quenching  of  Anna's 
bright,  troubled  spirit.  The  heart  of  the  reader,  purged  of 
bitterness,  is  strangely  healed  and  comforted. 

"  Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round." 

The  difference  between  the  two  novels,  each  noble  and  rugged 
and  breathing  the  pure  air  of  the  heights,  is,  in  the  end,  the 
difference  between  achievement  in  art,  and  failure;  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  artist  who,  like  God  in  the  universe,  cre- 
ates his  characters  and  then  grants  to  them  freedom  of  conduct 
according  to  their  own  natures,  and  the  artist  who  Is  visible 
everywhere,  dragging  the  reluctant  creatures  of  his  brain  atro- 
ciously manacled  to  his  will.  A  novel  of  the  first  kind,  whether 
it  be  glad  or  sad,  we  read  with  delight  and  satisfaction.  But 
from  the  latter  kind,  we  arise,  tormented  and  restless  and 
angry. 


SANDS    MacCREE 

Louise  Townsend  Nicholl 

AS  I  came  down  from  Scotland, 
I  rode  along  the  sea ; 
I  left  my  home  in  Scotland, 
Which  was  all  the  world  to  me. 

/  left  it  when  the  heather 

Smouldered  purple  on  the  moor; 

When  the  heather's  flaming  fingers  clutched 

The  tawny,  close-clad  moor. 

And  as  I  came  along  the  sea, 

I  looked  for  a  sight  of  Sands  MacCree, 

The  little  crescent  fishing-town 

That's  neighbor  to  the  sea — 

For  it  seemed  to  me  that  Scotland  ended  there. 

The  sea  stretched  out  its  blue  and  green 
To  where  the  farthest  boats  were  seen 
Sent  out  from  Sands  MacCree. 

The  yellow  sands  were  strewn  with  nets 

A-drying  from  the  sea. 

The  red  roofs  made  a  crescent 

In  the  cove  of  Sands  MacCree. 

The  wheatfields  came  into  my  sight. 
They  shut  away  the  sea. 
It  seemed  the  last  of  Scotland  there 
In  the  cove  of  Sands  MacCree. 

The  English  fields  were  trim  and  neat. 

And  everywhere,  and  everywhere,  were  poppies  in  the  wheat. 
The  wheatfields  were  as  golden  as  the  beach  of  Sands  MacCree, 
And  the  poppies  were  far  redder  than  its  roofs. 
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But  the  wheatfields,  all  so  golden  glad, 
Had  shut  away  my  sea, 
And  my  home,  which  Is  In  Scotland, 
Was  shut  away  from  me. 

The  wheatfields  and  the  popples 
Have  shut  away  the  sea. 
And  have  taken  all  the  gold  and  red 
From  the  cove  of  Sands  MacCree. 

/  left  it  when  the  heather 

Smouldered  purple  on  the  moor; 

JVhen  the  heather's  flaming  fingers  clutched 

The  tawny,  close-clad  moor. 


THE    DOUBLE    MIRACLE 
Robert  Garland 

CHARACTERS 

MARIANNINA  A  young  peasant  girl 

SALVATORE  A  donkey  boy 

PANCRAZio  One  of  the  carabinlerl 

THE  OLD  PEASANT 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT 

The  period  is  the  present. 

The  place  is  Sicily. 

The  rising  curtain  reveals  the  resting  place  before  the  mountain  shrine 
of  the  Madonna  della  Rocca.  This  little  square j  ''  piazzetta "  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  is  hut  the  widening  of  the  steeply  winding 
donkey  path  that  leads  from  Taormina,  huddled  on  the  cliffs  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  below,  to  Castelmola,  perched  perilously  above.  The  path 
rises  to  the  right  by  a  series  of  rough  stone  steps,  curving  sharply  out  of 
view,  and  sinks  gradually  to  the  left. 

There  are  huge  deformed-looking  cacti  in  the  corner  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  larger  part  of  the  background,  but  their  crude  aggres- 
siveness is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  yellow  genestra  which  everywhere 
raises  its  head  between  the  cacti  and  the  rocks.  And  even  here,  high 
above  the  Ionian  Sea,  an  occasional  almond  tree  is  in  bloom,  projecting 
from  the  cliff  above  the  lonely  shrine.  A  strange,  faint,  all  but  ghostly 
glimmer — the  reflection  of  the  night-glow  on  Etna's  snow — dimly  yet  com- 
pletely lights  the  scene.  The  night  is  windless,  and  the  stars  are  very 
near.  From  the  valley  below  the  music  of  a  band  drifts  fitfully, — for  a 
moment  it  may  be  heard  distinctly,  then  the  music  all  but  fades  away,  to 
return  as  a  wistful  little  breeze  stirs  the  petals  of  the  almond  trees. 

There  is  a  ^'  festa^'  in  Taormina,  the  rockets  of  which  now  and  again 
illumine  the  scene.    It  is  as  if  the  nearer  stars  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Upon  the  altar  two  candles  burn  with  steady  flame;  between  them  is 
a  metal  crucifix.  Above  the  ledge  upon  which  stands  the  crucifix  is  a  statue 
of  Madonna,  behind  a  screen  of  glass.  For  a  long  moment  there  is  an 
empty  stage.  Two  peasants,  one  quite  old,  with  quaint  stocking-cap 
and  twisted  staff,  the  other  younger,  dressed  in  gayer  colors,  descend  from 
the  right,  on  their  way  to  the  *'  festa  "  in  Taormina.  They  pause  for  a 
moment  before  the  shrine,  crossing  themselves,  each  murmuring  a  faint 
and  rather  hurried  petition  to  the  Virgin.  A  brilliant  light  is  thrown 
upon   the  shrine,  suddenly.      The   peasants  fall   upon   their  knees. 
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THE  OLD  peasant:     A  miracle!   ...   A  miracle! 

THE  YOUNG  peasant:    A  miracle !   .    .    .  And  here  before  our  very  eyes. 

[The  light  upon  the  shrine  quivers  for  a  moment  as  if  to  go  away, 

and  yet  it  does  not  go. 
THE  OLD  peasant:     Mother  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
the  young  peasant:     Mother  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
the  old  peasant:     O  blessed,  blessed  night! 
the   young   peasant:     This   Is   a   night   to   put   the  other   nights   to 

shame. 
THE  OLD  peasant:   [as  if  speaking  to  himself^     Madonna  mla!   .•   .    . 

Madonna  mia! 

[The  light  slowly  disappearsi 

It  is  finished. 
the  young  peasant:  [also  as  if  speaking  to  himself}     Per  Dio! 
the  old  peasant:   [looking  about  cautiously}     You  saw  the  light  upon 

the  Virgin's  face? 
the  young  peasant:     Dost  think  that  I  am  blind? 
THE  OLD  peasant:     It  was  the  glance  of  God   .    .    . 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     And  In  Its  light  I  saw  the  Virgin  smile. 
THE  OLD  peasant:    I  too  saw  her  smile. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     Her  smIle  was  sweet  and  very  kind. 
THE  OLD  peasant:     She  murmured  blessings  with  her  sacred  lips. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     I  saw  her  raise  her  hand,  as  if  to  show  the  bless- 
ing was  for  me   .    .    .   And  O,  the  glory  of  her  eyes! 
THE  OLD  peasant:     Her  blessing  was  for  both  of  us,  as  anyone  could 

see. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:  [crossing  himself}     Madonna  mia! 

[They  rise  to  their  feet,  hesitatingly. 
THE  OLD  peasant:    What  means  this  unexpected  miracle?   .    .    .   I  do  not 

understand. 
the  young  peasant:     When  one  is  old  one  never  understands. 
the  old  peasant:    What  holy  undertaking  are  we  chosen  for? 
the  young  peasant:     We  must  ask  the  priest  .    .    .   He  alone  would 

know. 
THE  OLD  peasant:    Yes  .    .    .  Yes   .    .    .  The  priest  would  know. 
the  young   peasant:     A  miracle   is   a  very  sacred   thing   ...   if   it 

really  was  a  miracle? 
the   old   peasant:      Do   you   doubt  what  happened   here   before  your 

eyes? 
the  young  peasant:  [gaining  courage}     Are  not  the  days  of  miracles 

gone  by? 
the  old  peasant:  [again  crossing  himself}     This  is  an  age  of  unbelief. 
.    .    .   It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  glance  of  God  upon  the  hills. 
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THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     Who  are  we  that  miracles  should  be  performed 

for  us? 
THE  OLD  peasant:     Saint  Peter  was  a  fisherman. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     Saint   Peter  was   a  worthy  man,   far  worthier 

than  you  and  I. 
THE  OLD  PEASANT:    It  was  a  miracle. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     It  may  have  been   .    .    .   I  do  not  know   .    .    . 

But  there  are  many  natural  things  that  cannot  be  explained   .    .    . 
THE  OLD  PEASANT:    That  light  was  not  a  natural  thing   ...    It  was  a 

miracle   .    .    .   The  holy  father  can  explain. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     You're  old,  my  friend,  and  carry  a  priest  upon 

your  back. 
THE  OLD  peasant:    A  priest  is  better  than  a  pack  of  modern  lies. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:    Very  well   .    .    .   Come  to  the  town;  there's  wine 

and  dance  and  music  there. 

[The  young  peasant  approaches  the  wallj  and  leans  far  over  /]?] 

Behold   .    .    .   the   lower   of   every   church    is  hung  with   lamps,    and 

in  the  squares  the  color-torches  are  ablaze. 
THE  OLD  peasant:     Be  careful  how  you  lean  across  that  wall   .    .    . 

You'll  slip,  and  fall  a  thousand  feet  upon  the  rocks  below   .    .    .   Once, 

years  ago,  a  man 

THE  YOUNG   PEASANT:      I've   got   my   wits   about   me   .    .    .   Come   on 

...    I  do  not  think  that  miracles  are  for  such  as  you  and  me    .    .    . 

God  does  not  even  know  that  we're  alive,  nor  does  he  seem  to  care. 
THE  OLD  peasant:   Be  quiet! 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:     What  I  Say  is  true. 
THE  OLD  peasant:     What  you  say  is  very  true,  but  'twere  not  wise  to 

let  the  Virgin  overhear. 

{^Another  rocket  bursts,  there  is  a  flash  of  light,  and  then  the  night 

draws  in  again. 
THE  YOUNG  PEASANT:  [moving  awayl     Come   .    .    .   Come! 

[Exit  the  young  peasant. 
THE  OLD  peasant:  [loudly]     I  come. 

[He  turns  toward  the  altar  and  crosses  himself  again^ 

It  was  a  miracle. 

[As  the  old  peasant  is  leaving,  Mariannina  enters.     She   is  a  pretty 

Sicilian  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty.     Her  eyes  are  large  and  dark  and 

warm,  and  her  lips  are  very  red.     Over  a  skirt  of  some  reddish  material, 

with  bands  of  black  near  the  hem,  is  an  apron   of  vivid  green.     Her 

blouse  is  blue,  while  upon  her  head  is  a  folded  kerchief  of  the  orange 

tone  the  natives  love.     Despite  the  general  air  of  chrojnatic  chaos,  the 

girVs  costume  produces  a  pleasing  primitive  effect.     She  carries  a  small 

bouquet  of  yellow  flowers. 

[The  old  peasant  looks  at  her  closely. 
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THE  OLD  peasant:    Buona  sera,  Marlannina. 

mariannina:    Buona  sera. 

THE  OLD  peasant:  What  are  you  doing  here  when  there's  a  festa  in 
the  town? 

mariannina:  [seriously]     I  have  business  here. 

THE  OLD  peasant:    Business?    Here? 

mariannina:  [lightly]     Perhaps  I  hold  a  festa  of  my  own. 

THE  OLD  PEASANT :  [with  kindly  interest]  It  were  well  to  remember  this, 
my  dear:  For  you  there  should  be  no  festa  that  Salvatore  does  not 
share  .  .  .  You  are  to  wed  him  on  Saint  George's  day  .  .  .  Do 
not  forget. 

mariannina:     Never  fear,  I  shall  not  forget. 
[Turning  away] 
Dear  God  ...  I  wish  I  could! 

THE  OLD  peasant:  [as  if  stating  an  established  fact]  You  do  not  love 
him  any  more. 

mariannina:    Who  told  you  that? 

THE  OLD  peasant:  You  yourself  .  .  .  Just  now  I  overheard  you 
say 

mariannina:    The  old  hear  many  things  that  are  not  true. 

the  old  peasant:    You  love  Pancrazio. 

mariannina:  Be  quiet!  .  .  .  You're  old,  and  like  the  old,  romantic. 
...  I  marry  Salvatore  upon  Saint  George's  day  .  .  .  Remember 
that  J  tell  all  the  women  in  the  town. 

THE   old    peasant:    [reflectively]      Young   people    nowadays   are   very 
strange  .    .    .   Buona  sera,  Mariannina. 
[Mariannina  does  not  seem  to  hear, 
[Exit  the  old  peasant. 

[Mariannina  places  the  flowers  upon  the  dimly  lighted  shrine^  then 
kneels  before  it.  Her  hands  are  folded  in  front  of  her,  her  head  is 
rdised  so  that  her  eyes  may  rest  upon  the  Virgin  s  face. 

MARIANNINA :  O  mother  of  God,  mother  of  all  of  us,  help  me  in  my  time 
of  need !  .  .  .  You  have  suffered  mightily,  you  have  also  loved  .  .  . 
You  suffered  and  you  loved  so  all  the  world  might  gain,  and  when  one 
suffers  for  mankind  it  makes  the  pain  an  easier  thing. 
[For  a  moment  she  pauses,  as  if  to  gain  courage  to  go  on,  then  casts 
her  pleading  attitude  aside  and  addresses  the  Virgin  as  if  she  were  a 
friend] 

But,  madre  mia,  here  am  I,  a  lonely,  poor  Sicilian  maid,  unnoted  by 
the  world,  suifering  for  a  mistake  I  did  not  make,  and  it  is  more,  far 
more,  than  I  can  bear  .  .  .  Day  after  day  I've  gone  into  the  church 
to  ask  for  aid,  but  all  my  prayers  have  been  to  no  avail  .  .  .  Night 
after  night  I've  knelt  beside  my  bed  and  cried  aloud  for  help,  but  help 
has  been  withheld   .    .    .  And  now  I  come  to  you,  you  who  have  loved. 
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You  cannot  fail  to  understand.  Once  you  were  young  and  filled  with 
love,  with  earthly  love  that  could  not  be  denied  ...  I  oft  have 
dreamed  of  how,  when  work  was  done,  you  wandered  down  the  long 
white  road  to  meet  a  humble  carpenter  returning  from  his  toil;  of 
how  he  kissed  you  time  and  time  again;  of  how  you  entered  Nazareth, 
his  hand  in  yours  .  .  .  Madonna  mia,  try  to  understand,  for  as 
Saint  Joseph  was  to  you,  so  my  Pancrazio  is  to  me  .  .  .  Madonna 
mia,  I  love  him  so. 
[She  sobs  silently. 

[Pancrazio  enters  from  the  right.  He  is  a  handsome  Sicilian  of  the 
dark  Grecian  type  found  so  often  to-day  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  especially  about  Taormina.  He  is  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  carabinieri;  loose  trousers,  tight  jacket  and  peaked  cap. 
His  rifle  is  hung  about  his  shoulder  by  a  strap.  A  cigarette  is  between 
his  lips,  a  crimson  carnation  above  his  ear.  He  crosses  the  stage,  and, 
placing  his  arm  about  Mariannina,  raises  her  face  to  his  and  kisses  her 
on  the  lips.     She  rises  and  embraces  him. 

MARIANNINA :     Pancrazio ! 

pancrazio:     Mariannina  mia! 

mariannina:     You're  ahead  of  time  to-night. 

pancrazio:    I  could  not  wait  ...   1  hoped  that  you'd  be  here. 

mariannina:    I  came  to  pray. 

pancrazio:     I  came  to  love. 

mariannina:     O  my  dear  .    .    .  my  very  dear! 

pancrazio:     How  I  have  ached  to  hold  you  in  my  arms! 

mariannina:     How  I  have  longed  to  feel  your  arms  about  me,  your 
strong  brown  arms ! 

pancrazio:     My  arms  are  strong,  and  all  their  strength  is  yours. 

mariannina:     They  seem  to  protect  me  from  all  the  world,  to  encase 
me  in  their  loving  surety. 

pancrazio:    You  are  divine  to-night. 

mariannina:     I  never  felt  more  human.     Your  body  calls  aloud  to 
mine,  makes  me  forget  I  ever  had  a  soul. 

pancrazio:    Kiss  me  .    .    .   my  dear. 

mariannina:     When  I  kiss  you  the  entire  world  goes  mad,  and  God 
himself  withdraws  beyond  the  sky. 
[They  kiss. 

pancrazio:     I   could  hold   you  here  within   my   arms  until   the  dawn 
creeps  silently  across  the  sea  and  turns  its  grey  to  warmest  blue. 

mariannina:     I  could  kiss  you  all  the  night,  and  still  be  kissing  you 
when  Our  Mountain's  *  cheek  blushes  at  the  coming  day. 

pancrazio:     Kiss  me  again. 

*  The  average  Sicilian  peasant  has  never  heard  of  Etna  by  that  name.     In  the  na- 
tive parlance  it  is  always  referred  to  as  "Our  Mountain." 
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mariannina:     My  love  .    .    . 

JiThey  kiss*  ' 

PANCRAZio :    The  perfume  of  your  hair  is  sweeter  than  the  orange  blooms. 
mariannina:     Heaven  is  here  within  your  arms. 
PANCRAZIO,:    Your  mouth  is  soft  and  warm  and  made  for  love. 
MARIANNINA :    Your  breath  is  burning  on  my  face ;  your  heart  keeps  time 

with  mine. 
PANCRAZIO:     The  greatest  thing  a  man  can  know  is  love. 
mariannina:     The  only  thing  a  woman  really  feels  is  love  like  yours 

and  mine   .    .    .   All  else  must  disappear  like  water  spilled  upon  the 

ground,  or  else  it  is  not  love. 
PANCRAZIO:     Love  is  a  valued  coin,  but  there  are  many  counterfeits. 
mariannina:     Like  any  coin,  real  love  rings  true.     False  love  can  only 

fool  the  stupid,  and  those  who  do  not  care. 
PANCRAZIO:     Kiss  me  again. 

[They  kissJi 

Our  love  is  real,  as  real  as  anything  can  ever  be. 
MARIANNINA :    Thank  God  for  that. 
PANCRAZIO:     Now  I  must  go;  my  duty  lies  upon  the  mountainside. 

[He  turns  upon  her  suddenly^ 

Has  Salvatore  troubled  you  again? 
mariannina:     What  matters  that  .    .    .   to-night? 
PANCRAZIO:     Has  he?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
mariannina:    Not  to-day  .    .    .  but  yesterday. 
PANCRAZIO:     How  dare  he? 
mariannina:     He  is  more  than  ever  mad  for  me  now  that  he  knows, 

or  thinks  he  knows,  that  I  love  you. 
PANCRAZIO:    Salvatore  is  no  fool. 
mariannina:     Remember,   dear,   that  he   and   I   are  promised   each   to 

each.     Our  parents  willed  it  so,  and  here  in  Sicily  their  will  is  law. 
PANCRAZIO:     I  know  ...   I  know. 
mariannina:     And  O,  Pancrazio,  I  love  you  so! 

PANCRAZIO:  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  wed,  but  what  is  there  to  do? 
mariannina:  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  but  wait  .  .  .  and  pray. 
PANCRAZIO:    That  is  a  woman's  plan.     If  it  were  not  for  this  uniform 

and  all  it  represents  I'd  have  killed  him  long  ago. 
MARIANNINA :  \with  an  unavoidable  touch  of  pride}     Salvatore  is  strong, 

and  very  brave. 
PANCRAZIO:     A   well-aimed   stiletto   can   pierce   the   bravest   man;   but 

for  a  soldier  such  deeds  can  never  be.     I  know  not  what  to  do. 
mariannina:     Ask  the  Virgin  for  her  help.     I  was  asking  when  you 

came  and  drove  me  mad  with  love. 
PANCRAZIO,:     The  Virgin  has  no  time  for  us  .    .    .  But  prayers  can 

do  no  harm. 
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mariannina:  Our  happiness  means  everything  to  me.  I'll  pray  again 
when  you  are  gone.     I'll  bring  Madonna  flowers  every  day.     I'll 

PANCRAZio:  [impatiently]  That  can  do  no  good.  The  gods  are  dead, 
or  else  they  do  not  hear.  [He  walks  to  the  wall,  leans  over,  listening] 
Some  one  is  coming  up  the  path,  I  can  see  his  swinging  lantern  far 
below.     It  were  best  for  you  to  go. 

mariannina:  [in  a  whisper]     Who  can  it  be? 

PANCRAZIO :     Momento. 

[He  leans  far  over  the  wall. 

MARIANNINA :  Bc  careful,  dear.  I  would  not  have  you  dashed  upon  the 
rocks  below. 

PANCRAZio:  [returning]     It  looks  like  Salvatore. 

mariannina:     Salvatore!     O  my  God! 

PANCRAZIO:     Leave  him  to  me. 

mariannina:     Do  not  let  him  harm  you. 

PANCRAZIO:     Harm  me? 

mariannina:     What  can  we  do?    There's  no  way  to  escape. 

PANCRAZIO:  That's  true.  You  cannot  enter  Castelmola  at  this  hour 
of  night,  the  guard  would  halt  you  at  the  gate. 

mariannina:  And  even  if  he  let  me  pass  he'd  spread  the  news  that  I 
was  wandering  on  the  hills  where  you  kept  watch. 

PANCRAZIO:  Don't  try  to  hide.  Just  slip  into  the  shadows  there  beside 
the  shrine  and  watch  God  move  his  marionettes  about  the  stage. 

mariannina:   [smiling]      I  hope  God  knows  the  play. 

PANCRAZIO:  The  play  is  his,  my  dear.  The  trouble  is,  we  will  not 
learn   our   parts. 

mariannina:     Be  careful,  caro  mio. 

PANCRAZIO:  Never  fear,  love  will  find  a  way.  [Hopefully]  It  may  not 
be  Salvatore  after  all. 

mariannina:    I  pray  it  is  not  he. 

PANCRAZIO:  What  matters  it?  This  thing  must  end  some  time,  as  all 
things  must.  Human  endurance  has  an  end,  and  mine  is  at  the  break- 
ing point. 

mariannina:   [thoughtfully]     Yes,  it  must  end  some  time.     I  fear  for 
you. 
[A  rocket  bursts  and  lights  the  scene  for  a  moment  as  he  kisses  her. 

PANCRAZIO:  Trust  to  me,  my  dear.  Remember  love  and  trust  are  one. 
[She  steps  into  the  shadow  of  the  shrine.  Pancrazio  seats  himself  upon 
the  wall  that  lines  the  path  leading  up  to  Castelmola.  He  unstraps 
his  rifle  from  about  his  shoulder,  examines  it  carefully,  then  lays  it 
beside  him  on  the  ledge,  after  which  he  lights  a  cigarette.  For  a 
moment  he  smokes  in  silence,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  distant 
band,  which  dies  away  as  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  is  heard. 
Pancrazio  looks  up  suddenly,  grasping  his  rifle  as  he  speaks.  A  rocket 
bursts,  and  for  a  fleeting  second  lights  the  stage] 
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Fermatevi ! 

SALVATOKE I      Si. 

PANCRAZio:    Who  goes  there? 

salvatore:     'Tis  I. 

PANCRAZio:    And  who  are  you? 

\^Enter  Salvatore.  He  is  dressed  in  the  nondescript  costume  of  the 
youthful  Sicilian  peasant^  and  a  scarlet  sash  is  twisted  about  his  waist. 
He  is  handsome  in  an  entirely  Italian  way,  with  hardly  a  suggestion  of 
the  Greek  about  him.     He  carries  a  candle-lantern  in  his  hand. 

salvatore:    'Tis  I,  Salvatore, 

PANCRAZIO:  Which  Salvatore?  Here  in  Sicily  the  Salvatores  are  as 
thick  as  fleas,  and  as  troublesome.  Where  you  stand  the  shadows  lie 
upon  your  face. 

salvatore:  [drawing  nearer]  'Tis  I,  Salvatore  Martinetti,  the  don- 
key-boy. 

{^Salvatore  holds  the  lantern  before  his  face. 
[Pancrazio  lays  down  his  rifle. 

PANCRAZio:  Why  do  you  fail  to  linger  in  the  town  where  love  and 
laughter  are?    Do  you  not  feel  in  festive  mood? 

salvatore:    No,  per  Dio! 

PANCRAZio:  As  I  passed  through  the  village  streets  the  maidens  wan- 
dered arm  in  arm,  all  dressed  in  holiday  attire. 

salvatore:  [shortly]  What's  that  to  me?  I  know  a  maid  who  was  not 
there. 

PANCRAZIO :    I  wished  that  I  might  stay. 

salvatore:  A  festa  is  a  hollow  thing  unless  there  also  be  a  festa  in 
the  heart. 

PANCRAZio:    And  is  there  not  a  festa  in  your  heart? 

salvatore:  I  do  not  feel  in  festive  mood  to-night.  I  stopped  before 
the  altars  in  the  street  and  asked  the  Virgin's  blessing.  Then  I  came 
away. 

PANCRAZio:     It's  lonely  here  upon  the  mountain.    What  do  you  here? 

salvatore:     I  search  for  Mariannina. 

PANCRAZio:  [with  slight  uneasiness]     For  Mariannina? 

salvatore:    You  heard  me,  did  you  not? 

PANCRAZio:     I  heard  you. 

salvatore:  [turning  upon  him]     You  do  not  know  where  she  may  be? 

PANCRAZio:     Is  she  not  in  the  town? 

salvatore:  No  .  .  .  she  is  not  in  the  town.  You  do  not  know 
where  she  may  be? 

PANCRAZio:    What  should  I  know  of  Mariannina? 

salvatore:  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  What  do  you  know  of 
Mariannina? 

PANCRAZio:     I  know  nothing  of  her. 
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salvatore:  You  know  that  she's  to  marry  me,  and  that's  enough  for 
you  to  know. 

PANCRAZio:    Why  all  this  fuss? 

salvatore:  Why  all  this  talk  and  talk  and  talk?  Let's  get  to  facts. 
I  know  that  she  was  here  with  you,  or  else  she  will  be  soon.  What- 
ever else  I  seem  to  be,  don't  take  me  for  a  fool.  I  can  see  what  all 
the  village  sees. 

PANCRAZio:     And  what  does  all  the  village  see? 

salvatore:  That  Mariannina  is  in  love  with  you,  and  you  are  mad  for 
her.  [Coming  closer]  Remember  this:  Mariannina  belongs  to  mc, 
and  always  will.  There's  nothing  in  God's  world  can  part  us  now. 
She's  mine,  you  hear,  she's  mine! 

PANCRAZio:  There's  one  thing  that  can  part  you  now,  or  any  other 
time. 

salvatore:     And  what  is  that? 

PANCRAZIO:    I'll  whisper  in  your  ear. 

[He  draws  very  near,  a  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand. 

salvatore:  Keep  away!  [His  knife  also  is  behind  him]  Speak  out. 
[Looking  carelessly  about  him]  You  say  there's  no  one  near  to  over- 
hear.   What  is  this  thing  you  say  can  come  between  us  now? 

PANCRAZio:  A  little  thing  called  Death.  I  hear  it  stalking  down  the 
mountainside. 

salvatore:     It  does  not  come  for  me. 

PANCRAZio:    I  think  it  does. 

[He  makes  a  violent  lunge  at  Salvatore,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
rocket  bursts  and  lights  the  scene.  Mariannina  screams,  and  rushes 
from  her  hiding  place.  The  two  men  separate  at  once,  one  on  either 
side  of  her,  leaving  her  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

salvatore:    [to  Mariannina]      So  I've  caught  you  two  at  last! 

mariannina:  [to  Salvatore]  Yes,  thank  God,  you've  caught  us  two  at 
last,  and  I  am  glad.  I'm  tired  of  all  this  futile  make-believe,  the  vain 
pretence;  at  best  it  only  put  this  hour  off  a  little  way,  this  hour  that 
had  to  come.    No  longer  could  I  burlesque  love. 

salvatore:  [who  has  become  quite  calm]  So!  You  do  not  love  me 
any  more? 

mariannina:  I  do  not  love  you  any  more.  I've  tried;  dear  God, 
how  I  have  tried!  Time  after  time  I've  told  myself  that  it  is  you  I 
love,  that  we  are  promised  for  Saint  George's  day;  but  when  I  thought 
of  love,  Pancrazio  came  to  mind.  Night  after  night  I've  prayed  myself 
to  sleep,  your  name  upon  my  lips,  and  then  I  dreamed  Pancrazio 
came  and  sat  beside  me  on  the  bed  and  kissed  me  tenderly. 

salvatore:  [very  calmly]     You  do  not  love  me  any  more. 

mariannina:  When  the  old  wives  stopped  me  in  the  streets  and  talked 
about  my  wedding  day  I  tried  to  think  of  you,  but,  try  as  I  might,  it 
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was  Pancrazio  who  stood  beside  me  in  the  church;  I  even  saw  the 
candlelight  upon  his  hair,  felt  the  priest  place  my  hand  in  his.  And 
when  to-day  a  woman  came  to  me  and  spoke  of  little  children,  of  the 
joys  and  cares  they  bring,  I  felt  them  tugging  at  my  skirts  and  looking 
up  at  me  with  Pancrazio's  eyes.  And  then  I  knew  that  this  must  end, 
that  you  and  I  could  never  wed. 

Salvatore:  [with  increasing  calmness]  You  are  quite  right,  we  could 
never,  never  wed.  [He  pauses  for  a  second]  But  did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how  I  must  feel,  I  who  love  you?  .  .  .  Ever  since  a  boy 
I've  called  you  mine;  ever  since  a  lad  I've  dreamed  and  worked  for 
you.  Do  you  think  I  like  to  loaf  about  the  streets  and  guide  the 
forestieri  here  and  there,  urge  them  to  sights  they  do  not  want  to  see, 
take  them  to  ruins  they  do  not  for  a  moment  understand?  Do  you 
think  I  like  to  sit  all  day  about  the  square,  offering  my  very  soul  for 
sale  to  anyone  who  has  the  price  to  pay?  Do  you  think  I  like  to 
follow  travellers  about  the  town,  begging  them  to  buy  my  more  than 
silly  wares  while  all  my  neighbors  and  my  friends  look  on  and  jeer 
at  me?  [He  raises  his  voice  just  a  little]  Do  you  think  it  does  not 
hurt  me  to  display  the  wretched  poverty  of  our  Sicily  as  if  it  were  a 
setting  on  some  stage  and  not  the  setting  for  our  lives?  Why  do  you 
think  I  did  these  things  if  not  for  you,  so  I  might  offer  you  a  home 
bought  with  the  money  that  they  bring?  ...  It  pays  to  be  a  donkey- 
boy!  It  pays  to  sell  the  strangers  things  they  do  not  want!  It  pays 
to  lift  your  cap  and  flatter  them,  although  you  hate  and  envy  them 
with  all  your  soul.  All  these  things  pay,  my  dear  .  .  .  and  I  did 
them  all  for  you. 

mariannina:    [almost  in  tears]     I  did  not  understand. 

salvatore:    That  is  a  habit  that  you  women  have. 

mariannina:    If  I  had  known 

[She  approaches  him,  but  Salvatore  motions  her  away. 

salvatore:  One  moment,  please,  and  then  the  thing  is  done.  You 
should  have  come  to  me  and  told  me  that  your  love  was  dead.  Why 
could  you  not  explain  that  this  man  here  had  won  your  heart  from 
me?  Love,  I  know,  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  forced  and  made  to 
grow  in  alien  ground.  I  would  have  understood.  But  this  you  could 
not  do.  You  and  your  silly  lover  standing  there  could  not  be  honest 
if  you  tried.  You  met  in  darkened  corners,  talked  of  love.  You  kissed 
upon  the  hills,  thinking  the  stars  alone  would  know  .  .  .  Like  all 
who  try  to  live  a  lie,  you  thought  you  were  much  cleverer  than  the 
rest.  And  I  sat  back  and  trusted  you.  [He  is  growing  more  and 
more  angry]  The  boys  in  the  streets  told  of  you  and  him;  I  kicked 
them  for  their  pains.  The  women  spinning  before  their  doors  whis- 
pered of  you  and  him  as  I  passed  by,  and  yet  I  would  not  hear.  And 
now  when  there's  a  festa  in  the  town  you  make  me  walk  the  streets 
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alone,  and  meet  your  lover  here  before  the  Virgin's  shrine  .  .  .  You 
say  that  you  can  never  marry  me,  and  what  you  say  is  true.  But  by 
the  ever-living  God,  you  shall  not  marry  him.  You've  taken  all  that 
counts  from  out  my  life  and  left  me  all  alone.  You've  robbed  me  of 
my  happiness.  You've  killed  my  self-respect.  You've  made  of  me  a 
fool  for  everyone  to  see.    And  now,  by  God,  you've  got  to  pay! 

MARIANNINa:  [horrified]  My  God!  My  God!  What  can  I  do? 
There's  nothing  that  can  help  the  matter  now.  There's  nothing  I 
can  do. 

salvatore:  O,  yes,  there  is,  for  you  can  die.  Your  blood  can  blot 
the  writing  from  the  page. 

PANCRAZio:    You've  talked  and  talked  enough,  but  that  is  all  you  do. 
[Mariannina  is  sobbing. 

salvatore:  [turning  toward  Pancrazio]  Never  fear,  my  friend.  My 
words  will  change  to  actions  all  too  soon. 

PANCRAZio:     God  knows  it's  time. 

salvatore:     I've  news  for  you.    You  too  have  got  to  die. 

PANCRAZio:     Your  jest  is  carried  far  enough. 

salvatore:  To  prove  that  I  agree  with  you,  I'm  going  to  kill  you 
first. 

PANCRAZio:     That's  news  indeed. 

[He  makes  a  dash  after  his  rifle,  which  is  on  the  stone  wall.  Salvatore 
rushes   after   him. 

salvatore:     O  no,  3^ou  don't  touch  that! 

PANCRAZio:     By  God,  the  fool  is  mad! 

salvatore:     There'll  be  no  trickery  in  this  fight. 

[Pancrazio   gets   his   rifle   in    his  grasp,   but  Salvatore  wrests   it  from 
him  and  flings  it  in  the  shrubbery,  in  the  shadow  of  the  shrine] 
This  is  a  fair  Sicilian  fight,  a  fight  with  knives. 

[Mariannina  is  sobbing  wildly  before  the  altar,  calling  "  Madonna  mia. 
Madonna  mia!"  time  and  time  again.  Meantime  Pancrazio  and  Sal- 
vatore close  and  are  locked  in  one  another's  arms,  their  knives  gleaming 
in  their  hands.  There  is  the  sound  of  sharply  indrawn  breath,  an 
occasional  "  Ahl'  a  muttered  oath  or  curse  when  a  vantage  point  is  lost 
or  gained.  One  overcomes  the  other,  and  after  a  momentary  struggle 
on  the  ground,  in  which  Salvatore  gains  slowly,  there  is  a  frightful 
shriek  and  Pancrazio  lies  still  upon  his  side,  close  to  the  shrubbery  zvhere 
Salvatore  has  thrown  his  rifle.  Salvatore  rises  and  turns  toward 
Mariannina,  wiping  his  blood-stained  knife  upon  his  sleeve.  He  grasps 
her  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  turns  her  completely  round,  facing  him. 
He  replaces  his  knife  in  his  sash. 

salvatore:     Now  comes  your  turn. 

[She  does  not  reply,  but  merely  looks  at  him  with  wide  open  eyes] 
My  God,  you're  beautiful  to-night! 
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[He  holds  her  off  at  arms  length,  taking  in  her  every  line'\ 
No  wonder  that  the  man  that's  dead  desired  and  took  his  fill  of  you. 
Your  body,  tainted  as  it  is  by  him,  is  a  thing  to  make  a  man  forget 
all  else.  When  I  behold  your  lips  and  feel  the  hotness  of  your  breath 
upon  my  face,  I  almost  understand  how  for  the  sake  of  you  a  man 
could  well  betray  his  friend  and  soil  the  woman  that  he  is  to  wed. 

mariannina:     O!   .    .    .   Madonna  mia! 

salvatore:  [roughly]     How  often  have  you  been  with  him? 

mariannina:     Never  ...   I  swear. 

salvatore:  [with  increasing  roughness]     How  often  have  you  been  with 
him? 

mariannina:   [fiercely]     I  swear  by  God  and  all  the  saints  that  I  am 
free  from  sin. 

salvatore:  You  lie! 

mariannina:     Whatever  else  I  may  have  done,  I've  kept  myself  for 
you. 

salvatore  :    You  lie ! 

mariannina:    The  saints  bear  witness,  what  I  say  is  true. 

salvatore:    If  I  but  knew 

MARIANNINA :     I  could  not  lie  at  such  a  time. 

SALVATORE :    If  you  could  prove  what  you  say  is  so 


mariannina:     If   I  could  prove  that  what  I  say  is  so,   what  would 

you  do? 
salvatore:     Vd — but  what  matters  it? — you  cannot  prove  a  lie. 
mariannina:     I'll  swear  it  here  before  the  shrine  ...   I  speak  the 

truth. 
salvatore:    I  know  not  what  to  think. 
mariannina:      I'll  swear   before  God's  mother  here.     What  more  is 

there  to  do? 
salvatore:     How  can  I  believe  you  now,  after  what  youVe  done? 
mariannina  :    I  have  not  lied  to  you. 
salvatore:    You've  lived  a  lie. 

[Salvatore  approaches  the  shrine  and  picks  up  the  metal  crucifix  that 

stands  upon  the  ledge  below  the  glass-encased  statue  of  the  Virgin] 

Will  you  swear  by  this? 
mariannina:  [eagerly]     Yes   ...   for  what  I  say  is  true. 

[Salvatore  holds  the  crucifix  towards  her.     She,  too,  places  her  hands 

upon  it.     His  hands  touch  hers. 
salvatore:  [with  tremendous  earnestness]     With  your  hands  upon  God's 

Son,  you  say  you  have  not  sinned? 
mariannina:    With  my  hands  upon  God's  Son,  I  say  I  have  not  sinned. 
salvatore:    Your  finger-tips  touch  mine,  and  all  my  common  sense  takes 

flight. 
mariannina:     Salvatore  ... 
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salvatore:     Why  did  you  play  with  love? 
MARiANNiNA :     I  have  not  sinned. 
salvatore:     I  w^ish  to  God  I  could  believe! 

[His  hands  drop  to  his  side^  the  crucifix  remains  in  hers, 
MARIANNINA:  [^turning  to  the  shrine^     Madonna  mia,  let  there  be  a  sign. 

You  who   know  everything,   know  that  I   have  not  sinned,  whatever 

else  I  may  have  done.     You  know  I've  kept  myself  for  him  I  was  to 

wed.     Whatever  else  that  I  may  be,  I  am  not  what  he  thinks   .    .    . 

You  know  I  have  not  sinned.     \_She  kneels  before  the  shrine^     Madonna 

mia.  Mother  of  God,  guardian  of  your  people  in  the  town  below,  hear 

my  prayer  and  let  there  be  a  sign.     You  who  are  all  powerful  and 

ever  kind,  let  there  be  one  little  sign  so  Salvatore  may  believe. 
salvatore:  [turning  toward  the  shrine^     Yes,  let  there  be  a  sign. 
MARIANNINA:     Madonna,  intercede  for  me. 
SALVATORE :    There  is  no  sign. 
MARIANNINA:   [looking  at  the  crucifix  she  holds  before  her'\     A  miracle 

from  you  may  save  a  human  soul.     Dear  God,  I  do  not  want  to  die. 

I'm  young,  and  life  is  very  dear.     I  do  not  want  to  die. 
SALVATORE :    There  Is  no  sign. 

MARIANNINA:   [looking  up  once  more]     O  Mary,  hear  my  prayer! 
salvatore:    [half  regretfully^     The  Virgin  does  not  hear,  or  else  she 

knows  that  you  have  once  m.ore  lied  to  me. 
MARIANNINA:     Wait  a  little  moment. 
salvatore:    [approaching    her]      You   have   to   die   .    .    .   There   is   no 

sign. 

[Slowly   the  altar  is  again   lighted   from   without.      The  light  grows 

very    strong,    and   for   a    moment    the   shrine    seems    enwrapped   in    a 

mysterious  unearthly  glow. 
MARIANNINA:     A  miracle!   .    .    .   Dear  God,   a   miracle! 
salvatore:   [falling  to  his  knees]     A  miracle!     The  Virgin  heard  your 

prayers. 
MARIANNINA:   [sobhtng]     Thank  God!   .    .    .   Thank  God!     Now  you 

will  believe. 

[The  light  slowly  fades  away. 
salvatore:  [rising]     To  think  that  I  have  doubted  God's  will! 
MARIANNINA:   [still  Upon  her  knees]     Now  you  believe? 
salvatore:     Yes,  I  believe.     How  can  I  do  otherwise? 
MARIANNINA:     God  has  been  very  good  to  me. 
salvatore:     The  thing  is  finished.     I'll  go  away  and  leave  you  here  to 

make  your  peace  with  God  and  thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  aid. 
MARIANNINA :     Salvatore — 

[She  rises  from  her  knees,  leaving  the  metal  crucifix  upon  the  ground. 
salvatore:     Don't  speak  to  me.    The  thing  is  done,  I  say. 
MARIANNINA:     You've  Spared  my  life — 
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salvatore:   It  was  not  I.    It  was  the  hand  of  God. 

MARIANNINA I     Salvatore — 

salvatore:     Keep  away  from  me.     Each  time  I  look  into  your  eyes  I 

feel  my  hate  for  you  return.     Each  time  I  hear  your  voice  it  drives 

the  blood  into  my  brain  and  all  my  rage  returns.     But  if  you  live  or 

die  there's  nothing  left  me  now.     Pancrazio  dead,  my  freedom  will  be 

taken  from  me,  and  that  was  all  I  had  to  call  my  own.    Now  even  that 

is  gone. 

[He  turns  to  leave,  facing  in  the  direction  from  which  the  light  has 

come.     He  halts  as  if  fastened  to  the  spot,  and  laughs  a  brutal,  horrid 

laugh,  turning  upon  Mariannina  who  has  stood  quite  still,  watching 

his  every  move  with  fascinated  eyes,  fear  strong  upon  her  countenance. 

He  speaks  bitterly,  with  fast  growing  anger} 

A  miracle  indeed!     Another  trick  of  yours  to  save  your  worthless  life. 

A  miracle!     O  God!  why  should  the  Blessed  Virgin  intervene  for  you? 
mariannina:    You  saw  the  sign   ... 

[Salvatore  laughs  again. 
salvatore:    That  was  no  sign.     Look  here. 

[He  approaches  the  wall,  pointing  beyond  it} 

Come!     I'll  show  you  how  your  miracle  was  done. 

[She  follows  him  towards  the  wall} 

See  far  below,  where  Naxos  juts  into  the  sea,  a  fleet  is  anchored  near 

the  shore.    The  ship  before  Giardini  plays  its  light  upon  our  cliffs. 
mariannina:     A  miracle  can  happen  in  a  natural  way. 
salvatore:      God   would   not  raise  his  hand   to   save  your  life.     You 

knew  the  ships  were  anchored  down  below,  you  saw  their  searchlights 

here  upon  the  hills,  you  hoped  this  would  occur.     Look!  even  now  a 

light  is  playing  on  the  mountain  side. 
mariannina:     I  did  not  know. 
salvatore:  [a  tremendous  anger  sweeping  over  him}     You  lie,  you  know 

you  lie.     Even  in  the  face  of  death  you  lie.     You're  rotten  through 

and  through. 
mariannina:     I  did  not  know. 
salvatore:     You  did  not  know!     How  well  you  lie!     Of  course  you 

knew.    Or  if  you  did  not  know,  you  hoped  to  put  me  off  by  playing  at 

repentance,  by  calling  on  a  God  who  does  not  care. 

[She  comes  near  him,  touching  him  with  her  hand. 
mariannina  :    I  swear — 

[He  pushes  her  away. 
salvatore:     You've   sworn   enough.     Be  quiet!     Women  such   as  you 

make  the  world  a  living  hell.     You  lie  and  lie  and  lie,  and  thus  you 

break  the  hearts  of  men. 

[Once  again  she  touches  him,  once  again  he  pushes  her  aside. 
mariannina:    I  swear — 
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SALVATORE I   Be  quiet,  I  say !    You  women  play  with  passion  as  if  it  were 

a  toy.    But  now  the  game  is  at  an  end.    You're  going  to  die. 
mariannina:    O  God!   .    .    .   O  God! 

SALVATORE:    [approaching  herl     You're  going  to  join  your  lover  over 
there. 

[He  points  to  where  Pancrazio  lies. 
MARIANNINA :    No !   .    .    .   No !   .    .    .   I  do  not  want  to  die. 
SALVATORE:    Your  body  is  too  beautiful  to  ruin  with  a  knife.     I'll  spare 
you  that. 

[He  grasps  her  about  the  body.     She  struggles  frightfully  to  get  away, 
but  he  is  very  strong,  and  slowly  drags  her  toward  the  wall  beyond 
which  the  cliff  drops  straight  to  the  rocky  outskirts  of  Taormina,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below.     She  cries  '*  Madonna  mia  '*  and  then  "  Madonna, 
Madonna^  once  or  twice,  after  which  she  is  silent  save  for  bitter  sob- 
bing.    Salvatore  drags  her  to  the  wall.     Her  body  relaxes,  as  if  it  had 
become   unconscious.     Salvatore  picks  up  the  candle-lantern  which   he 
has  placed  near  the  wall  and  holds  it  to  her  face^ 
My  God,  how  beautiful  you  are! 
[He  puts  the  lantern  down~\ 
It  maddens  me  to  hold  you  in  my  arms. 

[He  kisses  her  on  the  lips,  smoothes  back   her  hair,  then  kisses  her 
again^ 

My  love,  my  love!  Mariannina!  Mariannina!  O  God,  I  love  you 
so!  Speak  to  me. 
mariannina:  [slowly  raising  her  head  a  little  way'\  Pancrazio!  Pan- 
crazio mio! 
salvatore:  [savagely^  Pancrazio!  O  Christ,  this  is  more  than  I  can 
bear!  Thank  God  to  cast  you  from  my  life  at  last!  [He  drops  her 
over  the  ledge;  leans  to  watch  her  fall]  Ah!  [He  shivers,  as  if  with 
cold]  The  rocks  are  cold  and  hard,  my  love,  and  different  from  Pan- 
crazio's  arms.  [He  turns  back,  looking  at  Pancrazio,  who  lies  quite 
still  upon  his  side] 

She  must  have  loved  him  mightily.  And  now  she's  mangled  on  the 
rocks  below. 

[He  half  turns  toward  the  shrine  upon  which  the  candles  burn  peace- 
fully. Idly  he  stoops  and  picks  up  the  metal  crucifix  from  the  ground 
where  Mariannina  has  left  it.  Holding  it  in  his  hand  he  looks  at  it 
with  eyes  that  do  not  seem  to  see] 

There's  nothing  left  me  for  my  own,  even  my  gods  are  gone.  There's 
no  belief  can  help  me  bear  my  pain.  I  never  knew  man  could  be  so 
alone.  Mine  is  an  ache  the  Virgin  well  could  ease,  but  there  she  stands 
and  smiles  and  smiles  .  .  .  and  here  her  Son  is  fastened  to  his  cross. 
[He  stares  at  the  crucifix,  then  smiles] 
Man  or  God,  nailed  to  your  cross,  I  pity  you.    You,  too,  were  caught 
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within  the  wheel  of  Fate  and  dashed  against  the  wall  of  circumstance. 

To  think  that  I  believed  in  your  divinity. 

[He  faces  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  which  stands  behind  its  screen  of 

fflass] 

You're  nothing  but  a  lump  of  greyish  clay  dug  from  the  valley  down 

below,  cast  in  the  semblance  of  a  futile  female  god   ...   I  still  can 

see  a  smile  upon  your  painted   face,   and  heaven  knows  there's  little 

wonder  that  you  smile  at  all  the  hopeless  human  worms  that  writhe 

and  wriggle  at  your  feet. 

[He  laughs  harshly,  sneeringly^ 

I  hate  you,  and  I  hate  the  things  you  represent,  you  erring  mother  of  a 

wandering  Son  whose  dreams  could  never  quite  come  true  as  long  as 

men  were  men.     'Twas  you  that  called  the  child  you  hold  within  your 

arms  divine,  and  by  that  lie  you  fooled  the  world. 

[He  laughs  again  without  the  slightest  mirth^ 

The  gods  had  died.    Why  did  your  Son  not  let  them  be?    Why  need 

he  raise  them  up  again  and  dub  them  with  his  name?   .    .    .  There's 

nothing  new   about   them.      Here    atop   our   sunlit  hills   are   temples 

raised  to  gods  older  far  than  you  and  yours,  and  they  are  dead,  deader 

than  Mariannina  scattered  on  the  rocks  below,  deader  than  dead   .    .    . 

And  all  these  gods  are  turned  to  dust,  as  you  will  be  some  day. 

[He  draws  closer  to  the  statue^ 

And  you're  no  different  from  those  older,  happier  gods,  you  tawdry 

thing,  your  jewels  even  falser  than  your  creed. 

[He  fairly  shrieks  with  anger^ 

No  longer  have  you  any  power,  for  if  you  had  you'd  kill  me  where  I 

stand,  and  yet  you  let  me  live  and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you  and 

of  that  Son  of  yours. 

[Salvatore  points  at  the  Virgin,  and  bursts  into  a  fit  of  contemptuous, 

hysterical   laughter.      Taking   the   crucifix   by   the  top,   he  flings   it  at 

the  statue.      The  glass  before  it  breaks  with  a  crash,   but  Madonna 

remains  unharmed.     At  the  moment  Salvatore  finishes  speaking.  Pan- 

crazio   quietly  rises   upon   his  elbow  and  reaches  for  the   rifle  that  is 

beside  him,  unnoted  by  Salvatore.     He  takes  quick  aim  at  the  jeering 

figure  before  the  shrine,  and,  a  moment  after  Salvatore  has  thrown  the 

crucifix,  Pancrazio  fires.     There  is  a  loud  report,  a  flash  of  light,  a  cry 

of  ''  O  God  '*  and,  clutching  at  his  side,  Salvatore  tumbles  in  a  heap'\ 

A  miracle!   ...  A  miracle! 

[He  rises  upon  one  elbow,  crosses  himself^ 

Blessed  mother  ...   I  believe!   ...   I  believe! 

[He  sinks  upon  the  ground,  his  head  in  his  arms,  sobbing^ 

I  believe,  dear  God,  yes,  I  believe. 

[After  a  moment  he  raises  his  head  again,  looks  up  at  the  statue  with 

a  smile  upon  his  face,  then  falls  upon  the  ground — dead,     Pancrazio 
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rises  slowly,  with  great  effort,  and  half  drags  himself  to  the  wall  over 
which  Mariannina  has  been  thrown   and  gazes  sadly  into   the  valley 
below.    He  speaks  with  deep  emotion. 
PANCRAZio:     Mariannina,  my  Marianinna,   I  loved  you  so,  O  God,  I 
loved  you  so! 

[He  moves  heavily  to  where  Salvatore  lies.     He  looks  down  at  him, 
pushes  him  lightly  with  the  toe  of  his  boot^ 
Compared  with  love,  death  is  a  little  thing. 

[He  turns  wearily,  head  in  hand,  as  if  about  to  faint,  and  leans  heavily 
upon  one  end  of  the  shrine.  His  head  drops  to  his  folded  arms.  Then 
slowly  he  begins  to  fall,  and  in  stretching  out  his  hands  to  save  him- 
self he  sweeps  both  candles  from  the  shrine.  With  him,  they  fall  to  the 
ground, 

[The  stage  is  in  darkness.  A  rocket  momentarily  lights  the  scene, 
after  which  the  darkness  closes  in  once  more.  The  curtain  descends 
swiftly. 
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Freedom — Not  Polygamy 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  read  Mr.  Henry  Walker's  article  Feminism 
and  Polygamy  appearing  in  your  December  issue,  and  confess  my  surprise 
at  its  appearance  in  your  magazine,  as  he  simply  does  not  know  his  subject 
at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Walker  had  one  of  three  things  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  article,  i.  e.  to  provoke  discussion  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  and 
thus  ascertain  women's  views  on  the  question;  a  sincere  attempt  to  make  it 
easier  for  man  by  paving  the  way  for  him  to  practise  polygamy  openly  in- 
stead of  secretly;  or  the  repopulating  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  is 
now  being  depopulated  through  the  ravages  of  war. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  "no  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  name  the  true  goal  of  the  feminist  movement  of  which  the  suf- 
frage agitation  is  but  a  minor  part."  About  a  year  ago  Collier  s  published 
an  article  setting  forth  what  they  considered  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Femi- 
nist Movement,  viz.   free  love,  or  more  properly  speaking,  promiscuity. 

Speaking  of  "mental"  freedom,  he  says:  "It  is  many  years  since  any 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  effectively  taboo  to  the  women."  He  seems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  England  alone,  certain  professions  are  absolutely 
closed  to  women. 

He  declares  that  "already  the  great  middle  class  of  women  wage  earners 
arc  economically  free  to  the  fullest  extent."  Think  of  a  statement  like  that 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  right  here  in  this  city  a  vast  majority  of  the  great 
army  of  middle  class  working  girls  are  drawing  salaries  (?)  ranging  from 
$3  to  $8  a  week!  If  this  is  economic  freedom,  God  grant  that  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  too  long!  And  the  same  applies  to  every  other  city 
in  this  land.  He  never  mentioned  the  army  of  skilled  and  experienced 
women  who  are  capable  in  every  way,  but  who  cannot  find  employment 
because  of  the  surplus  labor  on  the  market  and  who  constitute  an  ever 
increasing  menace  to  those  already  employed,  continually  forcing  the  wage 
below  the  point  of  subsistence.  If  this  were  not  true  we  should  not  find 
so  many  of  our  great  ladies,  with  ten  dollar  bouquets  attached  to  their  cor- 
sage, telling  the  working  girls  how  to  live  (?)  on  six  dollars  a  week. 

As  for  the  remuneration  being  equal  for  men  and  women  and  based  on 
ability,  this  is  not  true.  I  have  studied  these  conditions  at  first  hand  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  regret  to  say  that  the  wage  is  based  on  sex  and  not  on  merit  or  efficiency. 
You  have  only  to  call  up  any  employment  bureau  and  inquire  what  the 
wage  is  for  men  and  women  in  a  given  line.    I  have  just  asked  the  Under- 
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wood  Typewriter  Co.  here  what  the  average  wage  is  in  this  city  for  female 
and  male  stenographers.  Their  reply  is:  "For  females,  $12,  for  males 
$15."  And  in  all  other  lines  of  clerical  w^ork  it  is  the  same.  Women 
school  teachers  almost  invariably  receive  a  smaller  wage  than  men  teachers 
rendering  an  identical  service.  Mr.  Walker  might  read  up  the  valiant 
struggle  of  the  New  York  school  teachers  for  an  equal  wage  for  men  and 
women.  One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  last  year  was:  **  The  Association  regards 
efficiency  and  merit,  rather  than  sex,  as  the  principle  on  which  appointments 
and  selections  should  be  made,  and  therefore  declares  itself  in  favor  of 
political  equality  of  the  sexes  and  equal  pay  for  equal  service/'  So  I  insist 
that  the  great  army  of  middle  class  women  wage  earners  are  neither  paid  a 
like  wage  for  a  like  service,  based  on  merit  and  efficiency,  nor  are  they 
economically  frec»  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  so  many  of 
these  women  arc  ready  to  "  leave  their  typewriters  and  ribbon  counters  " 
to  marry.  They  think  they  are  bettering  themselves  economically,  while,  of 
course,  the  primary  reason  is,  as  Mr.  Walker  says,  "for  a  normal,  healthy 
sex  life." 

As  for  economic  independence  inside  of  marriage,  it  is  so  rare  as  to  be 
negligible,  and  that  "the  great  majority  of  married  women  do  not  feel  any 
degrading  or  even  unpleasant  sense  of  economic  dependence"  is  not  true. 
Quite  the  reverse.  You  have  but  to  consult  divorce  statistics,  interview 
women  all  the  way  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel,  or  read  the  women's  maga- 
zines to  find  that  without  exception  the  "money  question"  is  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  marital  unhappiness.  It  might  enlighten  Mr.  Walker  to 
read  With  All  My  Worldly  Goods  I  Thee  Endow,  which  appeared  in  The 
Delineator  a  few  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  he  could  see  for  himself 
what  women  from  every  State  in  this  Union  had  to  say  about  man-made 
property  laws  for  their  protection  (?). 

To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Walker  is  right  when  he  says  that  "the  normal 
married  woman  does  not  want  economic  independence  in  the  sense  of  earn- 
ing her  own  living  in  the  same  way  her  husband  does."  But,  if  she  does 
not  care  to  continue  after  marriage  in  the  line  of  work  in  which  she  was 
previously  engaged — as  does  her  husband — she  wants,  and  rightly  expects, 
to  get  paid  for  the  new  line  of  work  she  has  taken  up.  For  instance:  A 
woman  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  private  secretary  or  Government 
employee  and  enjoy  a  good  salary  and  short  hours.  She  marries.  Her 
work  day  is  lengthened  by  several  hours;  but  the  pay? — well,  she  doesn't 
get  it.  And  right  there  the  trouble  begins.  While  the  honeymoon  is  on 
and  she  in  all  probability  is  spending  her  own  money,  she  does  not  notice 
anything  amiss.  But  in  a  very  short  time  she  is  doomed  to  be  unhappy. 
Now,  her  earning  capacity  hasn't  diminished  an  iota — as  yet.  She  is  capa- 
ble of  earning  the  thousand  or  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  that  she 
commanded  but  a  short  time  ago.     And  the  proud,  high-spirited,  capable 
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woman  resents  this  and  rebels.  She  realizes  with  all  the  intensity  of  her 
being  that  she  is  "dependent"  upon  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  her 
husband  and  every  penny  that  he  "gives"  her  is  like  so  much  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  her  soul.  It  is  only  the  incapable  woman,  the  woman  who  has 
never  enjoyed  even  the  economic  independence  of  the  shopgirl,  and  who 
couldn't  earn  her  living  if  she  wanted  to,  and  whose  brain  was  not  con- 
structed for  thinking,  who  acquiesces  in  this  servitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  capable  woman  may  be  worth  a  good  deal  as  a  secretary,  but  her  value 
as  a  housekeeper  may  be  absolutely  nil.  All  women  were  not  intended  for 
housekeepers  any  more  than  all  men  were  intended  to  be  farmers,  and  it  is 
stupid,  to  say  the  least,  to  condemn  all  married  women  to  one  occupation. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  that  all  married  women  regardless  of  their  intellec- 
tual capacity  should  repair  to  the  kitchen  to  concoct  deadly  dishes  for  them- 
selves and  their  husbands.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  be  a  first  class  school 
teacher  than  it  is  to  understand  the  scientific  combination  of  foods.  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  had  an  enlightening  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  Pictorial  Review  about  a  year  ago  last  September,  and  no  doubt  most 
of  your  women  readers  remember  it  well.  It  proved  conclusively  how 
foolish  it  is  for  a  woman  to  give  up  a  work  for  which  she  is  fitted  by  in- 
stinct and  training,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  housekeeper — a  work  for  which 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  she  is  eminently  unfitted — in  order 
that  her  husband  may  assist  in  perpetuating  the  worn-out  custom  of  having 
a  private  servant. 

As  for  polygamy  being  the  goal  of  the  feminists,  that  is  not  only  untrue 
but  impossible,  as  the  Law  of  Evolution  does  not  work  backward  even  if 
Mr.  Walker's  mind  does.  Woman  right  now  the  world  over  is  struggling 
to  throw  off  legalized  polygamy,  and  women  who  are  not  suffering  from 
legalized  polygamy  but  only  practised  polygamy  are  bending  their  energies 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  On  every  hand  we  hear  and  read  of  the  "single 
standard  of  morals,"  by  which  the  "purists"  mean  a  strict  monogamous  life 
for  both  men  and  women  and  by  which  the  feminists  mean  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  sexually  whenever  they  see  fit  without  the  interfer- 
ence and  permission  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  this  neither  constitutes 
promiscuity  nor  yet  polyandry,  but  an  opportunity  to  live  your  own  life  in 
your  own  way  and  not  to  have  to  sacrifice  your  name,  privacy,  self-respect  and 
income  in  order  to  gratify  the  sex  instinct.  And  whether  we  like  to  admit 
it  or  not  the  fact  remains  that  women  to-day  from  the  mansion  to  the  tene- 
ment are  acquiring  sex  experience  outside  of  marriage,  which  accounts  for 
the  great  mental  strides  they  have  made  within  the  past  two  decades.  The 
only  objection  to  this  is  that  it  breeds  deception  in  as  much  as  it  is  done 
secretly  instead  of  openly  and  above  board.  However,  as  the  public  become 
enlightened  the  cloak  of  secrecy  will  be  dropped  gradually. 

The  sex  impulse  is  just  as  strong  in  the  normal  woman  as  it  is  in  man, 
but  heretofore  it  has  been  a  crime  to  admit  it.    Also,  every  woman  who 
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wishes  to  gratify  the  sex  impulse  does  not  want  to  become  a  mother. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  that  every  woman  should  become  a  mother.  Mothers 
are  born,  not  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sex  impulse  is  almost  stifled 
in  many  women  owing  to  continued  oppression,  suppression  and  repression. 
But  this  is  wholly  an  artificial  condition  which  is  being  rapidly  remedied. 

Now  while  polygamy  would  certainly  make  it  easier  for  the  man,  who 
would  not — as  now — be  compelled  to  preach  one  thing  while  he  practised 
another,  it  would  not  solve  the  sex  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
women.  Under  a  polygamous  system  of  marriage  woman  would  find  her- 
self in  the  identical  position  in  which  she  now  is  and  she  would  not  be 
"allowed"  to  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse  without  first  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  State,  and  married  she  would  still  be  the  private  property  of 
one  master  who  would  demand  of  her  virginity  as  a  bride  and  chastity  as 
a  wife,  though  both  of  these  attributes  would  be  foreign  to  him.  Neither 
would  polygamy  furnish  the  opportunity  for  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
expansion  which  woman  so  craves.  A  harem  has  never  yet  produced  an 
intellectual  giant.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  consider  married  women  "  extra-hazardous,"  not  because 
of  the  probability  that  they  will  become  mothers  but  because  as  soon  as  a 
woman  is  taken  out  of  the  labor  world  where  she  has  been  doing  useful 
work,  she  deteriorates  mentally  and  physically.  Also,  our  asylums  and 
workhouses  are  filled  with  married  women.  Spinsters,  even  in  spite  of  their 
dwarfed  intellect  because  of  sex  repression,  are  rarities  in  such  places.  In 
a  large  State  Hospital  for  the  insane,  whose  capacity  is  1,800  patients,  I 
visited  one  of  the  incurable  wards  which  contained  90  patients.  Less  than 
half-a-dozen  of  these  were  unmarried.  This  suggests  the  question:  Is 
marriage  conducive  to  intellectual  development?  Certainly  not  as  wc  know 
it  to-day. 

Now  I  want  to  put  Mr.  Walker  straight  on  this  sex  question.  In  the 
future,  woman  will  make  the  sex  laws  which  govern  herself  and  they  will 
not  be  uniform  or  written  into  statutes  as  they  are  now.  Every  woman 
will  be  a  law  unto  herself,  as  there  is  no  law  which  can  be  justly  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  people  under  different  conditions  and  with  different  tempera- 
ments. To  substantiate  my  statement  I  refer  Mr.  Walker  to  the  leading 
spokeswomen  of  the  Feminist  Movement,  i.  e.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man,  Ellen  Key,  Emma  Goldman,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hartley,  and  to  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Ibsen.    There  are  many  others. 

The  woman  of  the  future  will  select  the  father  of  her  children — not 
necessarily  a  husband.  She  will  not  have  to  wait  as  now  until  some  "good" 
man,  worn  out  and  diseased  through  physical  excesses,  decides  that  he  is 
capable  of  "supporting"  a  wife.  She  will  not  be  concerned  about  the  num- 
ber of  her  children,  but  about  the  quality  of  her  offspring.  They  will  be 
the  children  of  her  brain  instead  of  the  result  of  a  loveless  union.  She  will 
not  conceive  haphazardly,  but  in  a  perfect  body  regulated  by  a  perfect 
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mind,  create,  with  infinite  care, — not  food  for  cannon — but  superior  beings, 
in  the  likeness  and  image  of  God,  beings  well  on  the  way  towards  ultimate 
Perfection  and  At-One-ment  with  the  Original  Source.  In  that  day  there 
will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  for  these  will  be  the  free  mothers 
of  a  free  world. 

Lottie  M.  Montgomery 
Los  Angeles 

Faith  J  Hope,   Charity 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — After  reading  your  editorial  comment  in  the  February 
issue,  particularly  taking  note  of  the  references  to  poverty  and  phil- 
anthropy, the  bread  line  being  the  notable  expression  of  the  principle  of 
philanthropy,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  you  are  hearing  the  call  to 
love  and  live  the  truths  we  proclaim  vital,  and  which  are  essential  to  our 
salvation.  While  I  am  not  puerile  enough,  nor  is  my  mind  so  intensely  ver- 
dant as  to  believe  that  involuntary  poverty  can  be  driven  from  the  earth, 
more  so  since  the  Master  said,  "the  poor  ye  shall  always  have  with  you,"  yet 
I  lean  to  the  belief  that  more  could  be  done  to  check  current  unrest,  the 
contagion  of  helplessness  and  its  underlying  cancer  of  marketplace  morality 
with  its  motto:  "Never  mind  the  means,  nor  the  ultimate  result;  but  get 
the  mesummen."  In  a  word,  the  maxim  is  to  prey  on  the  poor,  the  poor 
"what  keep  poor  'cause  they  helps  the  poor,"  bringing  them  to  the  point 
where  the  "weepy  wastrels"  (?)  pray  God  to  "take  Charity's  cold,  clammy 
hands  off  the  necks  of  their  innocent  babes." 

Can  we  not  pause  long  enough  to  set  our  building  blocks  straight  before 
we  pile  up  any  more? 

Can  we  not  broaden  our  sympathies,  doing  our  duty,  our  non-debatable 
duty  to  those  who,  defying  the  rule  of  might,  are  being  starved  into  servile 
submission  and  slain? 

Can  we  not  frown  down  the  arch  wrong  of  the  age,  insincerity,  which 
is  so  insidiously  and  subtly  woven  into  the  treatment  of  the  poor? 

Or  are  we,  for  fear  of  being  dubbed  radical  and  extremists,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  simulation  of  dissembling  folks,  doling  out  from  their 
unlimited  supply  of  optimistic  deception  and  its  correlative,  illusive  oppor- 
tunism ? 

Tell  me,  is  not  the  upper  crust  of  society  depressing  the  milieu  all  the 
time — and  contributing  in  a  large  degree  toward  breaking  down  morality, 
and  yet  refusing  to  feed,  shelter,  teach,  raise,  reform  the  little,  lost  sister 
of  the  street — tell  me  does  not  this  exceed  for  virulence  and  excel  for  venal- 
ity the  great  faults  and  greater  repentance  of  the  sinner? 

Are  you,  too,  Brutus,  going  to  refuse  to  contribute  your  small-best,  your 
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mite,  toward  forcing  those  engaged  in  professional  philanthropy,  "the 
backers,"  as  they  have  been  so  aptly  termed,  from  unmasking  and  unarming? 

And  what  shall  we  do,  if  not  pillory  those  who,  under  the  guise  of 
decency,  hunt  down  and  hound  the  haggard  harlots  haunted  by  hunger, 
while  their  lords  and  ladies  of  philanthropy  are  posing  before  the  patient, 
long-suffering,  yet  indifferent  public  as  shepherds  of  stray,  shelterless  sheep? 

h.  b.  sonneborn 

Chicago 

Home-made  Eugenics — For  Men  Also 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — "Nothing  else  matters  if  they  love  each  other."  No  young 
school  girl,  no  college  graduate,  no  mature  woman  is  open  to  argument 
about  the  sanity  of  her  choice.  The  fact  that  she  comes  to  him  pure  and 
clean  and  that  he  gives  to  her  the  dregs,  that  his  body  is  worn  out  and  tired, 
this  is  not  even  worthy  of  consideration.  They  love  each  other  and  he  is 
the  "grandest  man  in  the  world."  She  never  thinks  he  may  have  any  other 
reason  for  desiring  her,  and  if  she  were  told  he  was  not  fit  to  marry  her, 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  it. 

A  man  may  not  pick  out  a  woman  because  of  her  housekeeping  abilities, 
as  "one  of  the  millions  of  fathers  in  this  land"  states,  but  certainly  many  a 
man  has  married  because  he  wanted  his  household  kept  in  order,  his  meals 
served  regularly  and  his  buttons  sewed  on  his  shirts.  Many  widowers 
frankly  admit  that  they  have  remarried  because  their  children  needed  a 
mother.  Maybe  some  women  do  marry  for  a  home.  A  woman's  desire  for 
a  home  and  children  is  natural,  certainly  much  more  natural  than  for  her 
to  make  political  speeches  or  to  run  for  a  public  office.  If  she  does  marry 
for  a  home,  as  "Bill  Jones's  father"  says,  it  is  more  laudable  than  for  a 
man  to  marry  for  a  combination  housekeeper,  cook  and  valet.  The  laun- 
dries that  darn  socks  and  the  comfortable  clubs  no  doubt  take  care  of  a 
good  many  helpless  men  who  would  otherwise  have  to  marry  in  self-defence. 
Laundries  and  clubs  may  be  cheaper  than  a  wife,  and  fortunately  save 
many  women  who  might  not  have  sense  enough  to  see  why  they  had  been 
so  honored. 

We  suppose  "Bill  Jones's  father"  would  like  to  have  the  marriage  serv- 
ice rewritten,  since  he  considers  the  man  makes  a  "lot  of  reckless  promises 
before  a  minister."  Let  the  woman's  vows  remain  unchanged,  even  to  the 
"obey."  We  would  not  have  it  otherw^ise.  Let  the  man  say  something  like 
this — "For  better,  for  richer  and  in  health,  but  forsaking  thee  in  sickness 
as  it  is  really  better  for  the  general  scheme  of  things  that  I  should."  Why 
is  it  reckless  for  a  man  to  promise  to  love  and  honor  his  wife  and  remain 
with  her  in  sickness  and  in  health?    We  do  not  dream  of  suggesting  to  the 
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wives  of  the  land  that  they  desert  their  husbands  in  sickness,  even  when 
this  sickness  is  the  result  of  their  (the  husbands)  own  evil  habits.  Yet 
"Bill  Jones's  father"  says  it  is  the  wise  thing  for  the  husband  to  desert 
his  invalid  wife.  ''It  really  makes  for  progress  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things!"  She  is  in  his  way  and  that  would  never  do.  When  God  insti- 
tuted the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  he  never  intended  a  husband  to  remain 
with  his  wife,  if  she  impeded  his  progress.     Progress  is  the  thing! 

How  many  wives  are  made  invalids  for  life  through  their  husbands' 
vices?  A  bride  should  never  find  out  if  her  future  husband  is  liable  to 
do  this,  yet  a  man  should  find  out  if  his  future  bride  has  nerves!  Such 
brides  should  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  desirables,  yet  such  husbands 
may  remain  eligible. 

"The  average  man  wants  to  be  a  good,  true  husband."  But  lack  of 
passion  in  his  wife  is  sufficient  excuse  for  his  being  cruel  and  even  unfaith- 
ful to  her!  If  a  divorce  follows,  it  is  not  his  fault  because  he  was  unfaith- 
ful, but  his  wife's  because  of  her  "lack  of  passion."  We  have  seen  more 
wives  made  unhappy  by  lack  of  affection  in  their  husbands  than  vice  versa. 

We  agree  with  "Bill  Jones's  father":  The  pair  should  be  physical 
equals.  There  should  be  some  way  for  the  bride  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
a  body  her  future  husband  is  offering  her.  Perhaps  she  could  take  him  to  a 
phrenologist  and  if  he  says  there  is  a  bump  or  two  missing  or  a  bump  too 
many,  let  her  beware ! 

Of  course,  we  believe  in  "home-made  eugenics/'  but  we  rise  up  when 
they  are  applied  only  to  us,  when  we  are  held  responsible  for  unhappy  mar- 
riages and  divorces.  It  is  a  woman's  heritage  to  have  most  of  the  blame, 
to  be  an  outcast  for  a  comparatively  little  offence,  when  a  man  may  commit 
the  most  heinous  crime  and  go  free.  We  are  used  to  all  this,  but  for  God's 
sake,  admit  that  more  marriages  are  ruined  by  men's  physical  condition  than 
by  women's. 

Felix 

Victoria 
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Attrition 

THOUGH  tragic  developments  and  colossal  sacrifices  ai;^ 
expected  in  the  spring,  the  keynote  of  the  Great  War 
so  far  has  been  attrition — the  wearing  down  of  the 
enemy  by  depleting  his  resources  in  men,  money,  arms,  food,  and 
the  necessary  materials  for  continuing  industrial  life.  It  has 
been  a  grim  game,  played  at  a  cost  which  may  well  stagger  hu- 
manity. Yet,  in  the  final  reckoning,  the  losses  of  the  past  few 
months  may  seem  comparatively  insignificant — a  mere  prelim- 
inary to  the  immense  holocausts  which  will  mark  the  new  stage, 
when  millions  are  flung  forward  or  rolled  back,  when  whole 
regiments  are  sacrificed  for  a  few  hundred  yards  of  trenches,  and 
the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  the  world  is  mown  down  in  the 
most  stupendous  murder-orgy  of  all  the  ages. 

It  is  necessary  that  everyone  should  realize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  meaning  and  utter  ghastliness  of  what  is  going  on. 
There  is  no  need  for  sentimentality,  or  for  the  shirking  of  the 
clear  facts  of  life,  as  they  have  been  made  known  in  the  past,  and 
as  we  know  them,  to  our  cost,  to-day.  Jealousy,  greed,  ambition, 
selfishness,  must  be  prepared  for,  and  reckoned  with.  But  any 
man  who  by  word  or  deed  helps  to  make  war  in  the  future  as 
menacing  a  possibility  as  it  has  been  through  so  many  stained 
centuries,  is  a  traitor  to  humanity  and  the  veriest  coward  in  his 
heart,  bluster  as  he  may:  for  only  a  rank  coward,  judging  other 
men  by  his  own  grossness,  will  dare  to  say  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
progress,  that  mankind  must  stay  forever  in  the  slime,  that  all 
the  Gods  and  all  the  creeds  and  faiths  and  visions  are  illusions, 
and  that  the  only  realities  are  mud  and  blood. 

It  is  not  true.  Whatever  the  mistakes  and  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  past,  they  need  not  be  repeated.  As  slavery  was  abolished 
in  this  country  through  the  steadfastness  of  one  resolute  idealist, 
so  also  this  too-long  endured  slavery  of  the  human  race  to  in- 
human methods  can  be,  and  will  be,  obliterated.  But  as  men  have 
given  their  lives  in  war,  for  the  destruction  of  their  brothers,  so 
they  must  be  ready  to  give  them  in  times  of  peace,  making  such 
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a  protest  against  the  continuance  of  barbarism  that  even  the  blind 
shall  be  taught  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  mind  which  has  measured  the  immensities  of  interstellar  space 
should  be  content  with  the  crudity  of  a  rifle  as  an  adjuster  of  dis- 
cussions. Men  who  can  fly,  and  talk  across  continents  and  under 
oceans,  can  surely  learn  the  rudiments  of  reasoning,  and  be  willing 
to  deal  justly,  one  with  another. 

It  passes  all  comprehension  that  the  old  cry  should  still  be 
heard,  day  after  day — that  "  only  by  preparing  for  war  can 
war  be  averted."  It  is  a  lie  so  preposterous  that  no  brain  should 
be  capable  of  accepting  it  as  a  truth.  Germany  was  prepared  for 
war:  has  she  found  peace?  Austria  was  prepared  for  war,  and 
France,  and  Russia:  their  dead  millions  show  the  worth  of  arma- 
ments and  militarism.  It  is  not  time  yet  for  complete  def enceless- 
ness,  while  there  are  still  bandits  among  the  nations :  but  it  is 
never  time  for  the  insanity  of  militarism.  Think  of  the  absurdi- 
ties of  old  enmities — of  France  fighting  England,  England  and 
France  fighting  Russia,  Prussia  fighting  Austria.  In  a  decade, 
there  are  new  alignments,  new  alliances :  but  the  dead  have  paid, 
and  more  dead  are  demanded. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  war:  prepare  for  peace. 
Let  the  stigma  of  the  assassin  rest  upon  the  war-maniac.  Let 
the  nations  of  the  world  fight  with  men^s  weapons — hand,  and 
brain,  and  spirit — in  the  new  crusade  against  barbarism  and  ig- 
norance. If  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  let  us  cease  to  be  hypo- 
crites. If  we  are  atheists  or  agnostics,  let  us  justify  the  vision 
that  gives  meaning  to  life.  We  will  have  no  more  militarism,  no 
more  games  of  attrition  played  in  a  thousand  miles  of  trenches 
and  to  the  music  of  the  death-agonies  of  slaughtered  miUions. 
Let  us  begin  to  be  grown  up,  and  behave  as  men,  not  as  ranters 
and  lunatics. 

The   Chosen   People 

Belgium  is  preparing  her  youngest  recruits  for  the  firing-line. 
Judah  the  lion-hearted  is  dead  already,  with  his  older  brethren: 
Joseph  has  been  taken  into  captivity:  now  Benjamin  also  must 
be  sacrificed. 
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It  Is  enough  to  make  even  the  militarists  see  a  glimmering  of 
common  sense,  and  common  humanity. 

Destruction 

There  Is  no  heroism  shown  In  war  that  cannot  be  evoked  In 
times  of  peace,  to  the  profit,  and  not  to  the  loss,  of  mankind. 
War  Is  destructive,  cruel,  clumsily  barbaric.  The  monuments 
that  generations  have  raised  with  Infinite  care,  war  will  annihilate 
In  an  hour.  The  very  Instincts  of  men  seem  changed,  so  that  they 
take  pleasure  In  wanton  destruction.  Think  of  the  good  ships 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  uselessly;  ships  that  were  built  with 
toll,  and  filled  with  the  fruits  of  Industry ;  and  now  they  and  their 
cargoes  litter  the  floors  of  the  oceans.  There  might  be  reason. 
If  not  right.  In  taking  from  one  to  give  to  another.  If  captured 
ships  could  be  diverted  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  and  destitute, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  that  "  preying  on  commerce  " 
which  Is  now  so  futile.  For  unless  one  nation  can  establish  such 
control  of  the  seas  that  It  Is  able  to  paralyze  the  marine  traffic  of 
Its  enemy.  Individual  acts  of  destruction  can  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  final  result  of  war.  What  has  really  been  achieved  by 
such  exploits  as  those  of  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrichf  Will  the 
war  be  shortened  by  one  day  because  she  has  destroyed  a  score 
of  vessels?  It  does  not  seem  probable.  She  has  merely  de- 
stroyed, to  no  purpose,  the  results  of  much  labor.  And  men  die, 
who  might  have  lived  If  those  cargoes  had  not  been  wasted. 

Destruction  for  mere  destruction's  sake  should  not  be  pos- 
sible, even  among  the  many  absurdities  of  war.  If  a  ship  can  take 
her  prize  Into  harbor,  some  may  profit,  though  at  others'  expense. 
But  sheer  waste,  no  one  gaining,  the  world  a  loser,  should  and 
could  be  avoided.  It  will  not  profit  any  of  the  nations  at  war  if 
one  or  all  should  be  impoverished  when  peace  comes.  Trade 
does  not  flourish  on  empty  national  exchequers. 

Asylums   for   the   Insane 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  European  Governments  will  at  once 
begin  to  build  capacious  asylums  for  the  huge  numbers  of  de- 
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mented  men  who  will  require  a  suitable  residence  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Murder  and  mutilation  by  elaborate  machinery 
which  can  toss  a  ton  twenty  miles  cannot  be  pleasant  to  watch; 
the  strain  on  the  nerves  is  exhausting,  and  the  inevitable  outcome 
is  a  daily  crop  of  madmen.  But  militarism  and  Insanity  are  in- 
separable friends. 

The  Sinking  of  the   William  P.  Frye 

By  the  time  that  this  note  appears,  the  sinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can sailing  ship  William  P,  Frye  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  will  probably  have  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily. The  action,  of  course,  was  indefensible:  but  there  Is  no 
need  for  the  nation  to  become  excited.  The  German  Govern- 
ment will  no  doubt  express  sincere  regret  and  make  suitable  com- 
pensation. Any  other  course  would  be  scarcely  conceivable.  But, 
whatever  happens,  the  case  may  be  left  with  confidence  in  the 
President's  hands. 

It  is  Inevitable,  at  a  time  of  such  stress  as  the  present,  that 
Incidents  should  occur  that  might  readily  be  transformed  into 
grounds  for  hostilities,  if  an  ardent  militarist  were  in  control  of 
the  Administration.  America  has  proved  the  reality  of  her  neu- 
trality by  temporarily  alienating  at  least  two  of  the  belligerent 
European  Powers :  but  as  her  attitude  Is  more  clearly  understood, 
and  Its  value  to  the  world  appreciated,  there  will  be  fewer  of  such 
outbursts  as  the  London  Spectator  tried  to  foment,  to  its  lasting 
disgrace.  When  the  revulsion  of  feeling  comes,  as  it  ought  to 
come ;  when  the  nations  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  reorganize  the 
world;  when  the  militarists  are  drummed  into  their  appropriate 
obscurity,  and  the  horror  and  grief  of  the  war  are  slowly  being 
remedied;  then  the  meaning  of  America's  refusal  to  join  in  the 
carnage,  unless  there  should  be  provocation  amounting  to  abso- 
lute compulsion,  will  be  realized  more  fully. 

There  Is  nothing  that  America  wants  from  the  world,  except 
by  free  exchange  and  in  accordance  with  unimpeachable  principles 
of  justice  and  rationality.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  wrong 
that  the  country  did  not  protest  against  the  violation  of  unhappy 
Belgium,  and  the  atrocities  that  seem  too  well  substantiated. 
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That  IS  a  matter,  at  present,  for  the  handling  of  the  Administra- 
tion, which  must  accept  full  responsibility.  But  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  no  European  Power  Intervened  to  check  the  abominable 
atrocities  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  not  yet  remote  from  remembrance. 
Additionally,  the  proof  that  Is  sufficient  for  a  belligerent,  driving 
Its  people  to  a  frenzy  of  Indignation,  is  not  always  convincing  to 
a  neutral.  There  may  be  the  gravest  suspicions :  but  before  the 
world  can  be  deprived  of  such  services  as  this  country  has  been 
able  to  offer  to  Belgium,  for  example,  there  must  be  certainty; 
and  not  only  certainty,  but  the  conviction  of  national  responsi- 
bility, and  a  national  duty  transcending  the  duty  of  service  to  all 
nations. 

The  attitude  of  a  country  during  a  supreme  crisis  must  be 
considered  in  Its  entirety  and  with  full  reference  to  all  conditions. 
When  the  bloody  pages  of  history  that  are  now  being  written 
shall  be  finally  blotted,  and  stand  for  all  time  irrevocable,  it  may 
— it  must— be  found  that  America,  in  spite  of  misunderstandings, 
recriminations,  and  provocations  received  or  possibly  given,  has 
devised  her  policy  for  the  greatest  good  of  mankind  as  a  whole; 
and  there  will  rest  her  case.  If  not,  if  we  fail  now  or  in  the 
future,  and  deserve  In  any  degree  the  contempt  of  ourselves  and 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  may  we  pay  to  the  uttermost  for  our 
betrayal  of  the  cause  of  humanity ! 

Punishing   the  Submarine   Crews 

In  response  to  widespread  and  Intense  public  feeling,  the 
British  Government  has  taken  steps  to  segregate  the  crews  of 
captured  German  submarines  engaged  In  the  recent  operations. 
The  men  will  be  tried  later.  It  is  Intimated,  for  actions  which  are 
considered  to  violate  even  the  most  elastic  code  of  civilized  war- 
fare. 

The  action  of  the  Government  Is  natural.  We  should  prob- 
ably have  taken  similar  steps  here,  under  similar  provocation. 
But  to  proceed  too  harshly  against  the  men  would  be  unwise,  if 
not  ungenerous.  They  have  acted  under  orders,  and  the  real  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  their  superiors  and  the  German  Government. 
To  torpedo  a  merchant  ship  without  warning,  and  without  mak- 
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ing  any  provisions  for  rescue,  is  barbarous  and  should  be  punish- 
able. But  should  the  rank  and  file  be  punished  for  obeying 
orders?  It  is  a  difficult  question,  when  it  has  to  be  dealt  with 
under  such  conditions  as  now  prevail. 


Political  Patronage 

We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country  to  dividing  the  spoils 
after  a  political  campaign,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
whole  system  was  not  ordained  by  Providence  and  established 
upon  an  eternal  basis.  When  our  sense  of  humor  becomes  more 
acute,  we  shall  perhaps  wonder  why  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  change  the  incumbents  of  thousands  of  small  offices  every 
time  there  was  a  change  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  White 
House.  A  postmaster,  for  example,  is  not  rendered  more  or  less 
efficient  because  he  happens  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  policies 
of  the  President.    He  should  be  a  trained  public  servant. 

The  system  is  degrading  and  indefensible,  and  the  scandals 
associated  with  it  impede  the  development  of  the  country.  Dis- 
interestedness, not  self-interest,  should  be  the  keynote  of  political 
life. 

A   Note   About    Time-Tables 

A  WELL-ARRANGED  railroad  time-table  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  a  joy  until  it  is  superseded  by  a  new  edition.  It  presents,  unos- 
tentatiously, the  results  of  profound  calculations  and  unremitting 
labor.  With  Spartan  austerity,  it  reduces  to  simple  hours  and 
minutes  the  whole  complex  machinery  of  transportation.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  perceived  that  it  was  Romance  which  brought 
up  the  nine-fifteen.  Romance,  touching  thousands  of  lives,  con- 
necting and  separating,  brings  up  on  schedule  time  (or  a  little 
later)  every  one  of  those  ships  of  the  land  that  pass  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  day. 

But  even  the  best-trained  railroad  managements  may  be  too 
romantic,  striving  to  gild  the  lily  that  is  already  more  resplendent 
than  Solomon's  vesture.  Apparently,  every  road  retains  an  expert 
whose  sole  business  is  to  examine  time-tables  and  insert  curious 
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little  marks,  of  mysterious  significance,  which  must  be  unravelled 
by  diligent  searching  among  a  secretive  list  of  notes.  For  ex- 
ample, Smith,  a  man  heavily  weighted  with  the  responsibilities  of 
a  wife  and  three  children,  desires  to  take  a  train  from  New  York 
to  Stamford.  Let  It  be  granted  that  this  desire  seizes  him  on 
Tuesday — a  week-day.  He  consults  the  week-day  side  of  his  time- 
table, and  selects  the  eleven-three.  An  asterisk  warns  him  of  pos- 
sible pitfalls.  He  searches  for  enlightenment,  and  finally,  turning 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table — the  Sunday  side — discovers  an 
array  of  notes,  and  hidden  therein  a  line  distinguished  by  an  aster- 
isk: ''Daily,  Sundays  included."  No  doubt  that  Interests  him. 
It  is  Information.  It  has  perhaps  something  to  do  with  cosmic 
urges  and  the  philosophy  of  things-In-themselves.  But  the  process 
of  running  down  that  romantic  asterisk  has  taken  time — and  the 
eleven-three  has  passed  on  Its  way.  Determined  not  to  be  balked. 
Smith  looks  up  the  next  train — the  twelve-seven.  A  small  cross 
notifies  him  that  further  complications  are  waiting.  He  turns 
again  to  the  other  side — the  Sunday  side — and,  locating  the  note, 
reads:  "Daily,  except  Sundays."  He  now  realizes  that  some- 
body Is  specially  concerned  that  he  should  know  that  these  two 
trains,  which  he  has  looked  up  on  the  week-day  side  of  the  time- 
table, do  or  do  not  run  on  Sundays.  He  does  not,  of  course,  care 
one  Iota  whether  they  do  or  don't.  If  he  wants  any  information 
about  Sunday  trains,  he  will  naturally,  being  a  normal  man,  con- 
sult the  Sunday  schedule. 

This  unnecessary  Insistence  that  he  should  turn  from  his  week- 
day inquiries  to  be  enlightened  about  Sunday  facilities  has  Irritated 
Smith.  He  determines,  while  he  Is  waiting  for  the  twelve-seven, 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  railroad,  expressing  his 
feelings  and  demanding  compensation  for  wasted  labor.  Care- 
fully and  ferociously,  he  composes  the  letter,  signs  It,  replaces 
his  fountain  pen,  and  with  the  feeling  of  relief  that  Is  the  reward 
of  virtuous  indignation  suitably  expressed,  glances  at  the  clock. 
He  has  missed  the  twelve-seven  by  an  ample  margin. 

With  sardonic  resignation,  he  turns  to  the  Sunday  schedule,  to 
see  what  Information  is  given  there  with  regard  to  week-days.  He 
selects  the  one-five,  which  has,  of  course,  its  distinguishing  mark. 
Reference  shows  that  this  indicates  "  Sundays  only."     Observe 
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the  consummate  kindness  of  the  management.  Any  unwary  trav- 
eller, searching  the  Sunday  schedule  for  a  week-day  train,  is  told 
firmly  that  this  Sunday  train  is  a  Sunday  train,  and  a  Sunday 
train  only.  But,  lest  he  be  utterly  discouraged,  half  of  the  trains 
carry  another  mark,  informing  him  that  they  run  daily,  Sundays 
included.  He  is  glad  to  know  that  Sundays  are  included.  It 
would  have  been  a  pity  not  to  include  them  in  a  Sunday  schedule. 
Yet,  perhaps,  the  Sunday  schedule  contains  a  train  that  runs  only 
on  week-days :  the  would-be  traveller  must  not  expect  that  any 
Sunday  train  runs  on  Sundays  unless  the  fact  is  specially  stated 
and  guaranteed. 

It  might  be  better,  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  that 
railroad  managements  should  give  Sunday  information  only  in 
the  Sunday  schedule,  and  week-day  information  only  in  the  week- 
day schedule.  But  then  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  al- 
most all  of  the  curious  little  marks  which  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  time-table  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  expert  who  sits 
up  at  night  to  find  a  place  where  an  asterisk  would  look  attrac- 
tive, and  be  quite  useless. 

Simplifying    Transportation 

When  will  New  York  adopt  the  simple  device  of  numbering 
the  cars  on  each  different  route,  presenting  a  clear,  bold  numeral 
to  view,  so  that  any  traveller  who  has  once  used  the  line,  or  has 
been  told  to  look  for  the  distinguishing  number,  can  be  sure 
of  his  exact  destination,  without  unnecessary  inquiries? 

Modesty 

"  Germany  must  and  will  stand  alone.  The  Germans  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth;  they  will  fulfil  their  destiny,  which  is  to 
rule  the  world  and  to  control  other  nations  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind."  PROFESSOR  VON  LEYDEN. 

The  Fatherland 

Where  is   the   true  man^s  fatherland? 
Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  horn? 
Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
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In  such  scant  borders  to  he  spanned? 

O  yes!  his  fatherland  must  he 

As  the  hlue  heaven  wide  and  free! 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

It  is  the  profession  of  Mr.  Shaw  to  be  amusing,  and  he  has 
certainly  been  extremely  professional  in  his  recent  remarks  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  he  attributed  the  possession  of 
Alaska  to  Russia,  and  accepted  a  "  not  wholly-unexpected  "  cor- 
rection, he  was  a  little  too  Shavian  to  be  considered  seriously. 
But  much  may  be  forgiven  to  the  author  of  Androcles  and  the 
Lion,  though  he  has  considerably  impaired  his  reputation  both  as 
a  humorist  and  as  a  "  new  statesman,'* 


Patriotism    on   the    Clyde 

The  workmen  on  the  Clyde  are  not  to  be  commended  for 
striking,  or  threatening  to  strike,  at  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  pence  a  day.  If  they  realized  what  they 
have  been  saved  from,  so  far,  and  what  other  countries  have  not 
been  saved  from,  they  would  scarcely  have  adopted  such  a  pecu- 
liar course  of  action,  taken  without  regard  to  larger  issues,  ap- 
parently, and  merely  with  reference  to  rather  sordid  matters  of 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
threw  a  curious  light  upon  certain  aspects  of  British  patriotism 
when  he  referred  recently  to  the  determination  of  some  workmen 
to  enjoy  their  weekly  carouse,  even  at  the  direct  cost  of  lowering 
national  efficiency. 

Respect  would  be  paid  to  a  thoughtful  movement.  In  any 
nation,  undertaken  as  a  protest  against  war.  But  no  respect,  and 
no  consideration,  is  needed  for  men  who  can  think  no  further 
than  the  next  saloon,  and  the  next  opportunity  for  getting  drunk 
there. 
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Nationalism 

In  Germany,  a  nation  is  embittered  against  another  country 
— England — to  a  degree  unprecedented  In  history.  In  England, 
a  nation  Is  embittered  against  the  "  baby-killers,"  the  bombarders 
of  sea-side  resorts.  In  neither  country  has  any  valid  effort  been 
made  by  the  masses  of  the  people  to  discover  the  reasons  for 
their  own,  and  others',  hostility.  With  the  vast  majority  of 
both  nations,  their  feelings,  their  Indignation  and  resentment, 
are  due  entirely  to  their  birthplace  and  the  Influences  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

Without  entering  Into  any  discussion  as  to  the  actual  right 
or  wrong  of  any  actions  or  series  of  actions.  It  Is  permissible  to 
point  out  that  nationalism,  per  se,  Is  not  an  Infallible  guide 
through  the  labyrinths  of  ethics.  The  fervent  prayer  of  the  Ger- 
man lady  that  God  will  *'  punish  England  "  has  Its  counterpart  In 
the  scorn  of  the  English  girl  for  a  nation  that  she  knows  little  or 
nothing  about,  but  accepts  as  It  Is  pictured,  ogrelshly.  In  a  press 
that  Is  Inevitably,  though  not,  perhaps,  wilfully,  partisan. 

Goethe  might  well  pray  for  "  more  light  "  !  There  are  many 
ogres,  Including  the  ogre  of  militarism.  But  the  ogre  of  nation- 
alism Is  responsible  for  not  a  few  of  the  troubles  of  the  world. 


Collectivism 

Not  without  amusement.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  war  has 
produced  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  col- 
lectivism. Apart  from  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  nations,  and 
the  practical  nationalization  of  the  railroads,  the  different  Gov- 
ernments, In  matters  of  food,  finance,  commerce,  and  even  labor, 
have  shown  that  the  possibilities  of  collectivism  are  striking. 

From  much  evil,  a  little  good  may  be  collected.  If  the  people 
will  learn  their  lesson,  they  may  be  able  to  teach  lessons  in  the 
near  future. 
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AT    THE    FOOT    O'    MARKEl' 
Frank  Ernest  Hill 

I 

LIGHTS  of  sunset  touch  the  bay; 
Crisp  of  frost  is  in  the  air; 
Somewhere  back, — elusive,  grey, 
Crowned  with  castles  harsh  and  square, 
Fade  the  shapes  of  citied  hills; 
And  a  sense  of  movement  fills 
The  golden  hours  of  final  day. 

II 

Lying  where  the  sun  and  sea 
Make  their  soundless  jubilee, 
Tender-hued  in  distant  light. 
Pink  and  green  and  blue  and  white, 
Shine  the  exposition  towers. 
Clean  and  fair  as  though  they  came 
From  the  mist  of  sudden  showers 
Into  April's  morning  flame. 

Ill 

From  the  ferry  storms  the  crowd, 
Thrilled  with  hurry  and  with  noise : 
Fur-clad  women,  laughing,  proud. 
Hurry  past  me  to  their  cars; 
Keen-eyed  men  and  dreaming  boys 
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Hasten  through  the  fading  light, 
Silhouettes  against  the  stars. 
Rapid,  senseless  phrases  flung 
From  a  passing  girlish  tongue 
Flutter  through  the  night   .    .    . 
All  the  world  is  young   .    .    . 
Show  of  life  is  proud  and  strong, — 
'Buses,  shouting,  signs,  and  dresses 
Tremble  like  the  quick  caresses 
Of  a  spirit-moving  song. 
And  beyond,  the  domes  and  spires 
Of  the  pageant-city  lie. 
Fair  with  many  faihng  fires 
In  a  space  of  golden  sky. 


IV 


Braveness  of  it!     Joy  of  being 

Thrills  the  dusking  atmosphere ! 

As  I  stand  here  scarcely  seeing, 

Sensing  deep  the  moment's  cheer. 

Comes  a  whisper  at  my  ear. 

Pleading  hoarsely:    **  Say  there,  Jimmy, 

Ain't  y'  got  the  price  to  gi'me 

For  the  coffee  an'  the  eats? 

Three  days  now  I  been  a-walkin' 

These  damn  'Frisco  streets. 

Ain't  no  use  a-talkin', — 

Jobs  is  scarce  as  hell   .    .    . 

Say,  kid,  set  me  up ! 

Sixty  days  of  trampin',  mate. 

Up  an'  down  the  God-damn  State — 

Only  want  a  cup — 

Thank  y',  kid,  y'  done  me  swell ! 

'Preciate  the  hand-out,  mate, 

More'n  I  can  tell.    ,    ♦    , 

So  long.    ..." 
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What  change  has  caught  the  town? 
Slower  rings  the  ceaseless  noise; 
Half  a  dozen  ragged  boys 
Cry  their  papers  up  and  down. 
Toward  the  city,  sickly-gay, 
Glitter  lights  of  tawdry  bars; 
Thin-faced  women  drag  their  way 
Past  the  early  stars. 
Unshorn  toilers  lumber  by, 
Huge  of  limb  and  sad  of  eye.    .    .    . 
O,  the  creatures  here  unfurled 
Of  a  strangely  different  world, — 
Dull-faced  newt  and  toad  that  climb 
Sun-wards  from  their  haunts  of  slime ! 
Lurked  these  things  within  the  glow 
Of  a  moment's  space  ago? — 
Or  was  it  winged  wreck  or  wrong 
Twisted  all  the  face  of  earth, — 
Gave  this  time  a  different  birth 
From  the  moment  scarcely  past, — 
Quenched  the  sense  of  pride  and  song,- 
Made  those  distant  domes  a  lie, 
That  are  bulking  pale  and  vast 
In  a  slowly  starring  sky? 


THE    WAR,    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE,    AND 

AMERICA 

George  Louis  Beer 

A  CATACLYSM  of  such  titanic  proportions  as  is  the  pres- 
ent war  in  Europe,  which  has  brought  to  a  focus  deep- 
seated  national,  racial,  economic,  and  religious 
rivalries,  inevitably  assumes  different  aspects  as  the  viewpoint  of 
the  observer  varies.  Its  manifold  causes  reach  far  back  into 
the  past,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simple  formula.  The  issue 
involved  naturally  appears  quite  differently  to  the  Serb,  the 
Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Hungarian,  or  the  Turk.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  belligerents,  each  of  which  inter- 
prets the  war  from  the  national  standpoint.  This  is  both  inevit- 
able and  legitimate,  but  there  is  a  broader  standpoint  than  the 
purely  national  one,  and  the  query  naturally  suggests  itself: 
"  What,  above  all  these  subsidiary  questions,  is  the  paramount 
issue  at  stake?  " 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  great  pains  were  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate the  idea  that  the  conflict  was  fundamentally  one  between 
Slav  and  Teuton;  but  this  view  carried  no  conviction,  as  it  was 
totally  at  variance  with  well-established  facts.  Like  many  an- 
other "  red  herring,"  it  failed  in  its  purpose  and  did  not  obscure 
the  true  line  of  European  development.  The  most  conspicuous 
fact  in  recent  international  politics  was  the  growing  antagonism 
of  Germany  towards  England.  In  Germany,  the  Slav  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  arch-enemy,  and  the  war  is  now  viewed 
there  as  essentially  a  struggle  with  England.  In  America  also, 
these  two  countries  are  looked  upon  as  the  protagonists  in  the 
colossal  conflict.  More  and  more  every  day  is  it  being  recog- 
nized that  the  war  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
establish  its  military  hegemony  in  Europe,  and  then  to  erect  on 
the  ruins  of  the  British  Empire  a  German  world-state.  In  all 
essential  features,  Germany  is  duplicating  the  attempts  of  Louis 
XIV  and  of  Napoleon  to  subject  all  Europe  to  the  undisputed  will 
of  one  supreme  military  Power.  The  means  employed  are  iden- 
tical, and  there  is  the  same  complete  disregard  of  international 
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law  and  of  the  rights  of  nationalities.  Now,  as  then,  and  not  in 
a  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  but  from  the  dire  necessity  of  self- 
preservation,  England  heads  the  coalition  that  is  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

The  antagonism  of  Germany  to  England  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  but  it  has  grown  so  steadily  in  volume  and  intensity 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Kaiser  that  it  rapidly  became 
a  fundamental  political  fact.  Shortly  after  the  Agadir  incident 
of  191 1,  when  a  general  European  war  was  avoided  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins,  Georges  Bourdon  interviewed  on  behalf  of 
the  Paris  Figaro  a  number  of  Germany's  most  influential  states- 
men, publicists,  and  captains  of  industry  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Franco-German  relations  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.  Practically  all  these  men  gave  him  assurances  of  the 
kindliest  feelings  towards  France,  but  almost  as  invariably  they 
designated  England  as  the  foe.  What  the  grievance  was  for 
which  England  was  to  be  called  to  account  was  by  no  one  ex- 
plicitly formulated,  and  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

The  bald  economic  facts  do  not  explain  this  German  hos- 
tility, for  the  economic  pressure,  to  which  reference  is  so  often 
made,  is  a  myth.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  Germany  is  over- 
populated;  but,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  manifest  itself 
in  two  ways,  by  unemployment,  with  its  accompanying  economic 
distress,  and  by  emigration.  It  is,  however,  a  well-established 
fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  Germany  is 
exceptionally  prosperous.  Its  foreign  trade  has  been  expanding 
rapidly,  its  industry  and  agriculture  are  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
the  standard  of  life  of  its  working-class  has  been  markedly 
raised.  This  very  prosperity  had  already  some  twenty  years 
back  virtually  put  a  stop  to  emigration  and  has  recently  induced 
a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  far  more  than 
counterbalances  the  twenty-odd  thousand  Germans  who  annu- 
ally leave  the  Fatherland.  This  annual  immigration  is  com- 
puted to  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand.  In  addition  to 
this  ever-increasing  number  of  aliens  permanently  domiciled  in 
Germany,  there  have  to  be  imported  temporarily  every  year, 
mainly  during  the  harvest  season,  nearly  a  million  laborers  from 
the  adjacent  countries. 
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Thus  the  existing  economic  status  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
But  the  German  statesmen,  and  especially  the  economists,  look 
ahead  to  the  time,  which  they  claim  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
rapidly  increasing  population,  no  longer  able  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate living  within  Germany's  limited  confines,  will  overflow 
and  emigration  will  once  more  set  in  to  ease  the  inevitably 
ensuing  economic  distress.  Judging  by  past  experiences,  it  is 
realized  that  these  emigrants  will  lose  their  German  nationality 
and  become  merged  in  the  civilization  of  the  countries  where 
they  settle.  In  the  eyes  of  German  nationalists,  imbued  with  a 
firm  belief  in  the  preeminent  excellence  of  their  civilization,  this 
in  itself  would  be  a  grave  calamity,  which  in  addition  would  be 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  these  emigrants  would  also 
help  to  build  up  the  resources  of  rival  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  aggregates. 

This  widely  accepted  forecast  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  Germany's  population  would  continue  to  increase  at  a  con- 
stant rate.  But  the  recent  marked  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  in 
combination  with  a  less  rapidly  falling  death-rate,  has  to  a  great 
extent  shattered  the  foundations  of  this  prediction.  Although 
the  assertion  that  Germany's  population  would  soon  become  sta- 
tionary is  perhaps  unwarranted,  this  new  factor  would  certainly 
under  normal  circumstances  have  considerably  postponed  the  day 
when  emigration  would  again  have  become  a  notable  circum- 
stance. But  German  opinion  and  policy  have  not  as  yet  re- 
adjusted themselves  to  this  new  phenomenon.  When  the  German 
tried  to  picture  to  himself  the  political  world  of  the  end  of  this 
century,  he  saw  three  Empires — the  American,  the  British,  and 
the  Russian — standing  forth  as  the  only  first-class  Powers,  while 
Germany,  even  though  absolutely  more  prosperous  and  powerful 
than  ever,  was  occupying  a  relatively  insignificant  place  in  the 
world.  To  the  ardent  patriot,  firmly  convinced  that  his  country 
had  a  great  civilizing  mission  to  perform,  this  prospect  of  relative 
retrogression  was  distressing,  and  hence  arose  the  insistent 
demand  for  colonies. 

In  response  to  this  demand,  large  over-sea  territories  were 
brought  under  the  German  flag.  Although,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  area  of  these  colonies  was  approximately  six  times 
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that  of  Germany  itself,  they  have  been  a  burden  rather  than  an 
advantage.  Only  about  twenty  thousand  Germans  have  been 
Induced  to  settle  within  them.  In  the  main,  this  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  herself  Is  so  prosperous  that  emigration  has 
been  checked,  but  In  addition  the  German  has  not  the  qualities 
of  the  colonial  pioneer.  The  adventurous  spirit  and  self-reliant 
individualism  essential  in  the  foundation  of  new  communities 
are  lacking;  and  the  rare  German  emigrant  of  to-day  prefers 
to  settle  in  some  already  well-developed  country,  or  in  the  British 
colonies,  where  he  is  not  hampered  by  bureaucratic  methods  and 
the  spirit  of  militarism.  It  is  now  contended  that  this  com- 
parative failure  of  Germany  as  a  colonizing  Power  is  due  to 
the  poor  quality  of  the  lands  which  this  late-comer  in  the  field 
has  been  able  to  secure.  But  no  one  could  have  been  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  economic  possibilities  of  Germany's  Afri- 
can possessions  than  was  Dr.  Dernburg  when  he  was  Colonial 
Minister.  His  sanguine,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  estimate  of 
their  potential  value  Is  in  general  confirmed  by  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  according  to  whom,  these 
German  colonies  are  capable  of  producing  vast  quantities  of  raw 
materials  and  exotic  foodstuffs,  and  of  furnishing  homes  for  a 
comparatively  numerous  white  population.  Because  Canada  and 
Australia  are  now  prosperous  countries,  we  are  prone  to  forget 
that  once  they  were  wildernesses.  Seventy  years  ago,  Hong- 
kong, now  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  world,  was  a  barren 
islet!  Man's  labor  alone  can  perform  the  miracle.  If  Ger- 
many's colonial  empire  has  been  a  comparative  failure,  the  cause 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character 
of  the  climate.  English  colonization  has  been  predominantly 
the  result  of  private  Initiative  and  hence  it  has  taken  such  firm 
root.  The  German  colonial  development  Is  largely  artificial  In 
that  it  has  been  primarily  a  governmental  enterprise,  and  the 
meagre  results  obtained  are  to  no  adequate  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  public  funds  so  lavishly  devoted  to  these  purposes. 
These  vital  facts  are,  however,  largely  ignored.  Disappoint- 
ment at  the  lack  of  success  in  their  colonial  ventures  has  unfor- 
tunately convinced  the  Germans  that  they  have  been  grievously 
Ill-treated  by  fate,  and  that  it  Is  essential  for  them  to  acquire 
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other  portions  of  the  globe  which  either  are  fenced  off  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  by  the  "  open-door  "  pohcy  towards  China, 
or  have  been  appropriated  by  the  maritime  Powers  during  their 
colonial  activities  of  the  preceding  four  centuries.  This  feeling 
they  have  translated  into  a  grievance  against  England,  because 
as  the  centre  of  a  large  empire  embracing  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
area  and  having  extensive  commercial  interests  in  the  other  four 
parts,  she  constitutes  the  supreme  obstacle  in  Germany's  path 
towards  world-empire.  The  intense  desire  to  found  such  an 
empire  does  not  spring  solely  from  economic  motives.  In  addi- 
tion, Germans  feel  a  mission  to  impress  their  Kultur  upon  the 
world  and,  when  this  purpose  is  blocked  by  England,  whose 
civilization  is  regarded  as  distinctly  inferior,  the  present  political 
distribution  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  appears  to  them  to  be 
decidedly  immoral.  As  a  result,  Germany  nourished  a  feeling 
of  deep  animosity  towards  England,  for  it  was  only  through  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire  that  these  far-reaching  ambitions 
could  be  realized. 

This  thesis  has  been  more  or  less  openly  proclaimed  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  university.  The  writings  of  Treitschke  and 
those  of  his  disciple,  Bernhardi,  are  merely  for  the  time  being 
more  or  less  prominent  examples  of  an  imposingly  large  mass 
of  similar  literature  emanating  from  professors,  journalists,  and 
politicians.  These  doctrines  have  in  a  crude  form  been  spread 
far  and  wide  by  the  Pan-German  leaflets  and  other  writings, 
and  in  a  somewhat  veiled  guise  by  the  enormously  influential 
Navy  League.  The  political  philosophy  and  economic  doctrine, 
upon  which  these  writings  rest,  predicate  the  moral  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  isolated  state  in  a  world  of  necessarily  antagonistic 
economic  entities.  It  is  the  unhistorical  helium  omnium  contra 
omnes,  the  war  of  all  against  all,  so  vividly  pictured  by  Hobbes, 
transferred  to  the  international  sphere.  In  this  sense  the  cur- 
rent criticism  of  Germans  as  barbarians  is  fully  justified.  In 
both  theory  and  practice,  they  base  their  actions  upon  precedents 
of  an  age  when  international  morality  was  all  but  unknown 
and  the  comity  of  nations  a  visionary  dream.  By  virtually  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  a  European  "  public  right,"  in  so  far  as  to 
any  extent  it  interferes  with  their  national  ambitions,  they  are 
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turning  back  the  clock  of  progress  three  hundred  years  and 
more. 

Sporadic  examples  of  similar  chauvinistic  literature  may  be 
found  in  other  countries.  They  are,  however,  so  far  inferior  in 
number  as  to  be  almost  negligible ;  and,  furthermore,  their  signifi- 
cance is  decidedly  less.  For,  in  Germany,  these  doctrines  were 
spread  far  and  wide  by  the  official  and  semi-official  press  and  by 
a  quasi-governmental  agency,  the  Navy  League.  An  independent 
public  opinion  does  not  exist  in  Germany.  As  one  of  her  leading 
industrialists  has  cleverly  said:  "  It  resembles  rather  the  chorus 
of  antiquity  which  looks  on  and  comments  on  an  action  unfold- 
ing around  it."  The  German  people's  gradually  growing  hatred 
of  England  was  deliberately  fomented  and  exploited  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  so  as  to  secure  the  funds  with  which  to  build  up 
the  sea  power  upon  which  alone  could  be  based  the  future  world- 
empire. 

In  1898  and  1900,  elaborate  programmes  were  adopted  by 
the  Reichstag,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  construction  of  a 
navy  of  such  dimensions  that,  as  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  the 
latter  year  states,  ''  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval  Power 
would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power." 
This  programme  was  a  direct  challenge  and  a  portentous  menace 
to  England  and  the  Empire  of  which  she  is  the  centre.  It  aimed 
at  far  more  than  the  preamble  indicated,  for,  under  the  then 
existing  distribution  of  the  British  fleet,  a  strong  hostile  naval 
force  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea  had  the  British  Isles  at  its 
mercy.  In  response  to  this  grave  peril,  England  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  position  of  "  splendid  isolation,"  even  before  the 
echo  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury's  proud  phrase  had  died  away. 
In  1902,  was  concluded  the  alliance  with  Japan  and,  two  years 
later,  all  the  outstanding  disputes  with  France  were  settled  and 
a  basis  was  laid  for  the  "  Entente  Cordiale."  Finally,  the  agree- 
ment of  1907  disposed  of  the  long-standing  differences  with 
Russia  about  the  status  of  the  countries  bordering  on  East 
India.  This  cleaning  up  of  the  diplomatic  slate  enabled  England 
to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  her  naval  forces  from  the  Far  East 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  concentrate  practically  her  entire 
strength  at  the  point  of  danger — the  North  Sea.     This  redis- 
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tribution  of  the  fleet  thwarted  Germany's  plan,  and  led  to  several 
extensions  of  the  naval  programme  of  1900,  each  one  of  which 
was  met,  after  some  hesitation,  by  Increases  in  the  British  navy 
of  such  extent  as  to  preserve  in  general  the  relative  maritime 
strength  of  the  two  nations.  This  ever-increasing  expenditure 
on  the  navy  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the  pacific  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment In  charge  of  British  affairs.  It  diverted  large  funds 
from  social  reform  and  necessitated  abnormally  heavy  taxation. 
Hence,  on  various  occasions,  sincere  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  agreements  limiting  this  insensate  competition.  In  Ger- 
many, these  overtures  were  merely  regarded  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness, or  as  impertinent  attempts  to  persuade  her  to  resign  her- 
self to  a  position  of  permanent  naval  inferiority;  and  thus  the 
race  in  naval  armaments  continued. 

The  inevitable  result  thereof  was  increased  tension  between 
the  two  countries.  England's  firm  determination  to  maintain 
her  naval  superiority,  which  was  based  upon  the  inexorable  law 
of  self-preservation,  exasperated  the  already  existing  animosity 
in  Germany,  and  led  to  a  morbid  feeling  akin  to  the  paranoiac 
delusion  of  persecution  among  individuals.  In  England  also, 
the  German  naval  menace  produced  a  keen  sense  of  unrest  and 
irritation  which  was  aggravated  by  the  tortuous  and  unstable 
character  of  German  diplomacy.  The  mass  of  anti-English 
literature  of  a  warlike  tone  published  In  Germany  and  the  his- 
torical traditions  and  military  spirit  of  the  Prussian  governing 
class  also  produced  some  impression.  On  the  strength  of  the 
principle  aheunt  studia  in  mores,  for  the  nature  of  man's  intel- 
lectual interests  determines  his  conduct,  the  feeling  of  lack  of 
security  in  England  was  warranted.  The  outcome  has  fully  jus- 
tified those  prescient  publicists  whose  warnings  were  at  the  time 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  what  has  been  somewhat  maliciously, 
though  not  inaptly,  called  "  the  Potsdam  Party  "  of  England. 

England's  feeling  of  irritation  towards  Germany  was  pre- 
dominantly the  result  of  this  naval  menace.  Only  to  a  very 
minor  and  to  an  almost  negligible  extent  did  it  spring  from 
commercial  rivalry.  The  dramatic  terminology  of  neo-mercan- 
tillsm — invasion,  capture  and  loss  of  markets,  commercial  su- 
premacy— does  not  as  a  rule  convey  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
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present  economic  process.  It  tends  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  world  Is  a  fixed  quantity  for  which  the 
commercial  nations  are  fighting  as  dogs  for  a  bone.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  trade  of  the  world  has  an  infinite  capacity 
for  expansion,  and  one  nation's  commercial  prosperity  does  not 
mean  its  competitor's  decline.  In  certain  circles  in  England 
there  was  naturally  at  one  time  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  at 
the  systematic  manner  In  which  British  goods  were  penalized  and 
excluded  by  Germany's  protective  tariff.  German  competition 
was  also  felt  In  British  and  in  neutral  markets.  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  anxiety  in  England  on  this  score,  and 
the  facts  then  apparently  justified  the  doleful  future  that  the 
tariff  reformers  predicted,  unless  there  were  erected  the  same 
protective  barriers  behind  which  her  competitors  were  thriving. 
Since  then,  however,  conditions  have  to  a  great  extent  altered. 
The  last  decade  has  been  marked  by  exceptional  prosperity  and 
by  an  extraordinary  expansion  in  England's  foreign  commerce. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1904  to  19 13,  the  aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  from  £922,054,000  to  £1,404,- 
151,000,  an  Increase  of  over  52  per  cent.  But,  what  is  even 
more  significant,  the  exports  of  manufactures  and  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  Increased  proportionately  even  more 
rapidly.  In  1904,  they  were  £300,711,000;  in  1913,  £525,- 
461,000 — an  increase  of  £224,751,000  or  75  per  cent. 

Thus,  while  the  diplomatic  tension  was  growing  ever  more 
acute,  the  anxiety  caused  in  England  by  German  commercial  com- 
petition was  becoming  less  and  less  marked.  The  movement  in 
favor  of  protection  received  a  powerful  setback  and  laissez- 
faire  doctrines  In  international  trade.  If  not  In  domestic  prob- 
lems, retained  their  undisputed  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  Liberal 
party.  As  the  British  statesmen  who  have  been  in  control  of 
affairs  for  the  past  nine  years  regard  as  anathema  all  govern- 
mental interference  with  international  economic  rivalry,  it  can 
be  readily  Imagined  how  they  would  view  the  suggestion  to 
engage  in  war  to  diminish  commercial  competition.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  no  sane  man  would  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a 
project,  because  no  resulting  benefits  could  to  any  appreciable 
extent  counterbalance  the  direct  and  immediate  losses.     There 
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Is  only  a  faint  analogy  between  the  present  statej  of  affairs  and 
that  which  led  to  the  commercial  wars  of  the  past.  Nowadays, 
commercial  rivalry  with  its  elaborate  machinery  of  international 
credit  and  cooperation  is  no  bar  to  friendship.  Keen  competi- 
tion has  not  to  any  extent  affected  the  cordiality  of  the  feelings 
between  the  United  States  and  England. 

This  change  in  economic  conditions  is  fundamental.  With 
"  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  "  caused  by  improved  means  of 
communication,  there  has  taken  place  an  equalization  of  values 
throughout  the  globe  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  inordinate  profits 
once  associated  with  trade  to  the  antipodes  have  become  merely 
a  memory.  With  them  have  disappeared  the  persistent  attempts 
to  monopolize  exclusive  sources  of  supply  and  markets  in  the 
East  and  West  which  characterized  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
sought  to  create  self-sufficient  commercial  empires.  There  are 
still  some  vestiges  of  this  system  of  exclusive  trade,  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  abolish  them  and  not  to  permit  the  creation  of 
fresh  national  monopolies.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
principle  of  equal  commercial  opportunities  to  all  nations  obtains 
in  all  the  colonies  and  protectorates  over  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  jurisdiction,  and  hence  an  aggressive  war  on  her  part 
for  commercial  purposes  would  be  an  inherent  absurdity.  The 
only  commercial  motive  that  would  warrant  England's  engaging 
in  war  would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  rival  nations  to  exclude 
her  commerce  from  hitherto  neutral  and  open  markets.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict  will  determine 
whether  the  world  is  to  retrace  its  steps  and  return  to  the  dis- 
carded system  of  exclusively  national  trade  areas  with  its  inevit- 
able concomitant  of  constantly  recurring  wars. 

The  German  naval  menace  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  had 
one  far-reaching  consequence  which  the  framers  of  the  German 
policy  of  "grasping  the  trident"  had  not  foreseen  and  which 
must  have  been  most  unwelcome  to  them.  Too  intensive  a 
study  of  things  to  the  neglect  of  man,  too  close  attention  to 
matter  to  the  disregard  of  life,  have  blinded  modern  German 
statesmanship  to  those  human  imponderabilia,  whose  importance 
Bismarck  was  the  last  to  underestimate.    The  German  peril  gave 
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a  tremendous  Impetus  to  imperial  sentiment  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire.  This  loosely  knit, 
heterogeneous  structure  has  never  been  understood  by  Germans. 
Despite  their  great  industry  in  historical  research,  no  German 
scholar  has  pitched  his  tent  in  this  particular  field,  and  the  popu- 
lar German  conception  of  the  British  Empire's  rise  and  develop- 
ment is  a  travesty  of  the  truth.  Not  only  has  its  history  not 
been  studied  at  first  hand,  but  its  amorphous  structure  does  not 
fit  into  any  of  the  categories  of  German  political  science.  Its 
spirit  is  alien  to  their  political  philosophy,  and  its  non-military 
character  makes  it  appear  as  a  thing  of  clay. 

The  new  spirit  in  British  imperialism  dates  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Germany  as  an  aggressive  factor  in  world  politics  and 
as  a  potential  challenger  of  England's  naval  supremacy.  Prior 
to  that,  the  self-governing  Dominions  had  directed  their  gaze 
inwards  and  had  devoted  their  exclusive  attention  to  domestic 
development.  In  their  then  apparently  unassailable  position, 
they  naturally  did  not  regard  imperial  defence  as  a  vital  issue. 
A  rude  shock  was  administered  by  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to 
Kruger  in  1896  and  by  subsequent  German  interference  in 
South  African  matters,  which  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulties 
of  British  statesmen  in  securing  relief  from  conditions  that 
Bryce  had  accurately  described  as  intolerable.  This  was  further 
emphasized  during  the  ensuing  Boer  War,  not  only  by  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  German  people,  but  also  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Government.  Despite  the  assertion  of  the  Kaiser  in  his  famous 
Daily  Telegraph  interview  of  1908  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment's attitude  was  friendly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
Sir  Valentine  Chlrol's  categorical  statement  that  Germany  tried 
to  form  a  coalition  consisting  of  herself,  France,  and  Russia  for 
action  against  England.  Writing  of  that  time,  the  then  Chan- 
cellor, Prince  von  Biilow,  says:  "  There  seemed  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  the  secret  opponent  of  our  International  policy 
(Great  Britain)  a  shrewd  blow  .  .  .  Our  neutral  attitude  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War  had  its  origin  In  weighty  considerations  of  the 
national  interests  of  the  German  Empire.  Our  navy  was  not 
strong  enough  for  us  forcibly  to  achieve  a  sufficient  sea  power 
in  the  teeth  of  English  Interests." 
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During  these  years  also  occurred  another  significant  episode, 
which  affected  not  only  Canada  but  the  whole  Empire.  In  1897, 
of  her  own  accord,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  imperial  tie,  Can- 
ada granted  preferential  treatment  to  commodities  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  Germany  had  a  good 
legal  case,  she  unwisely,  because  without  any  chance  of  success, 
protested  against  this  preferential  treatment,  thus  stimulating 
the  sentiment  of  imperial  unity  whose  growth  spelt  the  failure 
of  her  own  world-wide  ambitions.  In  this  protest,  Germany 
either  naively  or  subtly  suggested  that  Great  Britain  "  had  the 
right  of  overruling  Canadian  legislation."  The  reply  was  nat- 
urally in  the  negative.  As  Canada  refused  to  budge  at  Ger- 
many's dictation,  Canadian  goods  were  denied  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  Germany  and  this  discrimination  was  re- 
moved only  in  1903,  when  Canada  prepared  to  impose  a  heavy 
surtax  on  imports  from  Germany. 

These  and  other  incidents  awakened  the  Dominions  from 
their  dream  of  security,  but  they  were  brought  into  even  closer 
contact  with  the  dynamics  of  international  politics  by  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  from  the  Seven  Seas  and  its  con- 
centration in  the  North  Sea.  Imperial  defence  then  became  a 
vital  problem,  and,  in  facing  it,  the  whole  imperial  system  was 
subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny.  According  to  the  strictly  legal 
view,  which  was  based  upon  Roman  precedents,  the  British  col- 
onies were  provinces  of  Great  Britain  and  were  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Parliament.  This  legal  theory  was  not  wholly 
in  accord  with  existing  political  facts  even  in  the  days  of  the 
"  Old  Colonial  System,"  and  became  quite  untenable  towards  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Dominions  became 
completely  self-governing  entities  under  the  system  of  responsible 
government.  The  theory  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  was, 
however,  still  retained,  but  in  recent  years  this  legal  fiction  is 
being  more  and  more  abandoned.  The  Crown  is  now  regarded 
as  the  connecting  link  binding  together  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa;  and, 
in  so  far  as  these  Dominions  are  concerned,  the  Empire  has  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  loose  league  of  autonomous  nations. 
The  Dominions  are  no  longer  regarded  as  daughter-states,  but 
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rather  as  sister-nations;  and  loyalty  is  expressed  not  for  the  orig- 
inal mother  country,  but  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

In   a  loosely  organized  Empire   of   this  character,   one   of 
the  most  difficult  problems  is  to  apportion  the  burdens  that  are 
common  to  all — especially  that  of  imperial  defence — in  such  a 
manner  that  their  weight  shall  fall  equitably  on  each  member 
without  at  the  same  time  doing  violence  to  political  principles 
that  underlie  free  government.    The  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  parliamentary  taxation  brought  on  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  that  experience  rendered  easy  the  avoidance  of  the 
pitfalls  then  encountered.    When  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
question  by  the  German  menace,  the  Dominions  recognized  that 
the  existing  system  was  inequitable  in  that  virtually  the  entire 
burden  of  imperial  defence  rested  upon  Great  Britain.     Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Canada  were  willing  to  assume  some 
share,   but  the   question   became   more  than   ever   complicated 
when  adequate  means  were  sought  to  give  effect  to  this  desire. 
In    Canada    especially    an    impasse    had   been    reached.      Both 
parties  in  the  Dominion  fully  recognized  Canada's  obligations, 
but  as  the  discussion  developed,  whether  Canada  should  build  a 
national  navy  or  should  contribute  ships  or  money  to  the  British 
navy,  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  organization  of 
the  Empire  itself  suggested  themselves.     Canada  realized  that 
her  autonomy  was  not  complete  in  that  she  exercised  no  voice 
in  British  foreign  policy,  and  consequently  might  be  plunged  into 
war  by  the  action  of  Ministers  over  whom  she  had  no  control 
and  by  the  decision  of  a  legislature  in  which  she  was  not  repre- 
sented.   If  the  suggested  plan  of  contributing  to  the  British  navy 
were  adopted,  the  Canadian  taxpayer  would  be  granting  funds, 
but  he  would  have  no  voice  in  the  employment  of  the  instrument 
that  he  was  assisting  to  create.    Essentially,  but  in  another  form, 
it  was  the  old  question  of  "  taxation  without  representation,''  or, 
in  its  broader  phase,  the  problem  of  reconciling  Imperium  and 
Lihertas.     This  gave  them  pause,  and  no  settlement  had  been 
reached  when  the  war  broke  out.    Since  then  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  has  stated  that  ''  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  existing  status   (of  the  Dominions),  so  far  as 
concerns  the  control  of  foreign  policy  and  extra-imperial  rela- 
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tlons,  can  remain  as  it  is  to-day."  The  crucial  problem  is  to 
devise  some  means  for  calling  these  self-governing  democracies 
to  the  Councils  of  the  Empire. 

The  war  has  furnished  concrete  proof  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  imperial  sentiment.  From  all  corners  of  the  far- 
flung  Empire  have  come  fervent  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
concrete  manifestations  of  their  sincerity.  The  Dominions  have 
demonstrated  the  vitality  of  the  new  conception  of  imperial  part- 
nership by  active  participation  in  the  titanic  struggle  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  manner  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  Empire's  long 
history.  Only  the  foolhardy  voluntarily  venture  into  the  field 
of  political  and  military  prophecy,  but  the  course  of  the  war  has 
plainly  demonstrated  that  its  conclusion  will  find  the  British 
Empire  intact.  The  problem  then  confronting  British  states- 
manship throughout  the  Empire  will  be  to  give  effect  to  the  ever- 
growing sentiment  in  favor  of  imperial  union,  and  to  create 
the  political  institutions  through  which  alone  it  can  express  itself. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  spontaneous  response  of  the  Do- 
minions may  lead  to  the  view  that  no  change  is  required.  But 
the  real  moral,  as  has  been  well  said  by  an  Englishman,  is  "  that 
the  spirit  of  our  peoples  has  overridden  the  defects  of  our 
organization." 

The  fundamental  difficulty  that  thwarts  Canada's  manifestly 
sincere  desire  to  assume  her  share  of  the  imperial  burden  strikes 
responsive  chords  in  England.  There  the  general  attitude  among 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  is,  ah  amicis  honesta  pe- 
tamus.  England  cannot  in  honor  ask  from  Canada  what  no 
Englishman  conscious  of  his  historic  rights  would  himself  ac- 
cord. Hence  the  necessity  and  demand  for  a  poHtical  reorgani- 
zation of  the  British  Empire.  Periodical  imperial  conferences 
of  the  colonial  ministers  with  their  British  colleagues  in  London, 
colonial  representation  in  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  do 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  situation  can  be  met 
only  by  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  imperial  legislature  composed 
of  representatives  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  with 
full  control  over  foreign  affairs  and  imperial  defence  and  em- 
powered to  raise  by  taxation  the  funds  required  in  these  services. 

That  all  other  suggestions  are  merely  dangerous  makeshifts, 
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exposing  the  British  Empire  to  the  hazard  of  innumerable  disin- 
tegrating forces,  has  been  recognized  by  many  throughout  the 
whole  Empire,  but  by  no  one  more  clearly  than  by  Lord  Milner, 
whose  weighty  words  have  stimulated  effective  thought  along 
these  lines.     On  many  occasions  during  the  past  decade,  he  has 
insisted  upon  the   urgent  necessity   of   creating   institutions   to 
correspond  with  the  growing  demiand  for  greater  imperial  union. 
"  If,  as  I  fervently  hope,"  he  said  in  1910,  "  the  present  loose 
association  of  the  self-governing  states  of  the  Empire  grows  in 
time  into  a  regular  partnership,  it  can  only  be,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
by  the  development  of  a  new  organ  of  government  representative 
of  them  all,  and  dealing  exclusively  with  matters  of  common 
interest."     "  It  is  difficult,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  to  see 
how,  in  the  absence  of  any  permanent  means  for  consulting  and 
acting  together  in  matters  of  common  concern,  we  are  really 
to  remain  a  united  people."     According  to  this  school  of  im- 
perial thought,  such  a  reorganization  is  additionally  indispen- 
sable because  the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions  of  politically  uneducated  under  British 
rule  in  India  and  elsewhere  is  too  onerous  a  burden  for  the 
forty-five  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  should  be  shared 
by  the  rapidly  growing  Dominions.    "  I  cannot  picture  the  people 
of  these  islands  alone,"  to  quote  again  from  Lord  Milner,  "  re- 
maining solely  responsible  for  the  dependent  Empire,  carrying 
the  whole  of  the  '  white  man's  burden,'  as  far  as  it  falls — and  it 
does  very  largely  fall — on  the  British  race."     The  great  task 
that  confronts  British  statesmanship — and  it  is  so  realized  by 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  who  regard  the  Empire  as  a 
precious  heritage  offering  opportunities  for  service  and  not  for 
gain — is  to  educate  the  Eastern  peoples  from  the  political  apathy 
that  enthralls  them,  so  that  ultimately  political  liberty  may  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  them.     Probably  few  would  disagree 
as  to  the  final  end  in  view.     It  is,  as  is  usual,  mainly  a  matter 
of  pace.    The  rapidity,  or  slowness,  of  the  advance,  not  the  goal, 
arouses  the  controversy. 

As  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  the  existing  war  has 
greatly  stimulated  the  tendency  towards  unification  in  the  British 
Empire.     That  it  will  lead  to  some  tangible  fruition  is  scarcely 
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to  be  doubted.  Past  experience,  especially  during  the  critical 
period  of  American  history  preceding  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
stitution, has  demonstrated  that  nothing  short  of  an  organic 
union  can  solve  the  problem.  In  certain  respects,  however,  the 
situation  is  without  precedent,  for  the  scheme  demands  the  weld- 
ing of  five  distinct  nations,  separated  by  vast  stretches  of  ocean, 
into  one  organic  commonwealth,  to  which  the  citizen  shall  owe 
his  primary  allegiance.  No  matter  what  the  exact  outcome  is 
to  be,  the  question  is  of  world-wide  interest,  for  the  British 
Empire  includes  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
It  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  one  of  the  vital  phases  of  the  war  that  has  been  practically 
ignored  here. 

It  is  as  a  rule  difficult  to  gauge  the  public  opinion  of  a  country 
of  such  great  distances  and  such  striking  economic  differences  as 
is  the  United  States,  and  these  obstacles  are  increased  by  the 
still  fluid  character  of  its  civilization.  Yet  it  can  be  confidently 
said  that,  apart  from  the  comparatively  few  whose  place  of 
nativity  or  parentage  is  the  controlling  factor,  the  sentiment  of 
America  is  virtually  unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  In  a 
broad  way,  this  sentiment  is  composed  of  two  elements,  one  anti- 
German,  the  other  pro-English.  The  intensity  of  the  anti-Ger- 
man feeling  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  innate  aversion  of  the 
American  people  from  war.  The  firm  conviction  has  been 
reached  that  Germany's  lust  for  power,  or  in  euphemistic  lan- 
guage, "  the  instinct  for  empire,"  deliberately  and  wantonly 
engulfed  all  Europe  in  an  insensate  and  gratuitous  welter  of 
slaughter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  shudder  of  horror 
spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  many  passionately 
cherished  ideals  and  aspirations  were  shattered  at  one  fell  blow. 
The  irrationality  of  the  struggle  gave  the  negative  to  accepted 
conclusions  about  intellectual  progress.  All  civilization  seemed 
to  be  crumbling.  The  resulting  feeling  of  mingled  dismay  and 
despair  was  further  intensified  by  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neu- 
trality with  its  appalling  consequences,  and  by  the  ruthless  sever- 
ity and  systematic  terrorism  characteristic  of  Germany's  conduct 
of  the  war. 

These  facts  account  for  the  prevalent  anti-German  sentiment 
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and  for  Its  inevitable  corollary,  the  fervent  wish  that  Germany's 
plans  be  frustrated.  But  the  deep  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  has  In  addition  potent  positive  elements,  notably  the 
cordial  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  England,  which 
has  been  constantly  growing  In  volume  and  depth  since  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  Despite  marked  differences  In  their  civiliza- 
tions, there  is  a  fundamental  unity  which  sharply  distinguishes 
the  English-speaking  peoples  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  In  so  far  as  the  Caucasian  alone  is  considered,  race  is 
far  less  a  physical,  than  a  cultural  product;  and  the  son  of  the 
Immigrant  into  the  United  States  emerges  as  a  rule  from  "  the 
melting-pot  "  with  the  American  mind,  which  does  not  differ  in 
essentials  from  the  English  mind.  He  finds  himself  at  home  in 
Canada,  Australia,  or  Britain,  while  he  feels  himself  a  stranger 
within  his  own  ancestral  gates  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
possession  of  a  common  language,  and  as  a  consequence  a  com- 
mon intellectual  heritage,  tends  towards  similar  ideals  and  stand- 
ards, and  these  find  expression  in  like  political  principles  and 
Institutions.  The  rule  of  law  and  the  equality  of  all  before  It,  an 
untrammelled  and  compelling  public  opinion,  self-government  as 
against  autocracy  and  bureaucracy,  the  absence  of  a  military 
spirit  and  caste,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  Individual  rights  as 
against  the  undue  claims  of  the  state,  are  some  of  the  character- 
istic features  uniting  the  English-speaking  peoples  In  one  common 
civilization.  The  war  has  brought  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  many  Americans  this  fundamental  identity  of  purposes  and 
ideals.  And  with  this  has  come  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact 
that  England  is  fighting  our  battles  and  that,  were  she  to  fall, 
the  burden  of  defending  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty,  as 
she  and  we  understand  them,  would  devolve  upon  us. 

Already  before  the  war  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  England  was  so  close  that  a  recently  much-read  book 
on  Pan-Germanism  calmly  assumed  the  existence  of  an  actual 
alliance.  Had  Professor  Usher's  assumption  been  an  actual  fact, 
the  course  of  international  history  during  the  past  decade  would 
have  been  fundamentally  different  and  its  crowning  climax  of 
horror  would  probably  have  been  avoided.  During  these  years, 
British  foreign  policy  has  been  dominated  by  one  fact — dread 
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of  the  Impending  German  attack.  In  other  respects  it  has  been 
supine,  and  Important  interests  and  traditional  policies  had  to 
be  jettisoned  In  order  to  save  the  ship  of  state.  England's  his- 
torical connection  with  Morocco,  which  dates  conspicuously  from 
the  days  of  Charles  II  to  whom  Catharine  of  Braganza  brought 
Tangier  as  part  of  her  dowry,  had  to  be  severed.  In  Persia, 
where  Mr.  Shuster's  brief  and  tumultuous  career  coincided  with 
the  months  of  the  acute  Agadir  crisis  in  Europe,  England  was 
forced  to  ignore  Russian  acts  which  not  only  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  her  Interests  and  traditional  policy  but  also  violated 
the  spirit  of  the  agreement  of  1907,  wherein  England  and 
Russia  mutually  agreed  "  to  respect  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity "  of  that  ancient  country.  England's  hands  were  tied  by  the 
German  menace,  and  a  rift  at  that  time  in  the  Triple  Entente 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  general  Euro- 
pean war.  Farther  East,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  principle 
of  the  '*  open  door  "  in  China,  initiated  by  Secretary  Hay  and 
embodied  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  1902  and  in  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  of  1905,  had  been  flagrantly  violated  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Russia  and  Japan  had  acquired 
special  rights  and  interests  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  And,  fur- 
thermore, elsewhere  in  China,  the  noxious  and  discredited  system 
of  "  spheres  of  Influence  "  was  assuming  a  fresh  vitality.  Here 
again  England  was  barred  from  effective  protest  by  the  German 
menace  In  Europe.  In  the  case  of  Persia  and  China,  political 
principles  and  standards  cherished  by  Americans  have  been  vio- 
lated; and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  country,  at  present  relatively 
insignificant,  but  potentially  important,  commercial  interests  have 
been  sacrificed.  That  the  course  of  events  would  have  been  far 
different  and  far  more  conformable  to  our  ideals  and  interests, 
had  we  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  is  self-evident. 

The  most  vital  question  now  confronting  the  United  States 
is  whether  the  traditional  policy  of  no  entangling  alliances  and 
of  no  interference  in  European  affairs  shall  be  continued.  In 
the  days  of  our  weakness,  this  was  the  path  of  wisdom,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  changed.  Hitherto  we  have,  in  general,  merely 
insisted  upon  our  international  rights,  but  have  sedulously  re- 
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frained  from  assuming  our  share  of  the  responsibilities  for  secur- 
ing "  the  public  right  "  of  the  world.  Our  failure  to  recognize 
these  obligations  has  caused  untold  havoc  in  the  past  and  will 
lead  to  even  greater  disasters  in  the  future.  After  the  war  is 
concluded,  there  probably  will  be  a  realignment  of  the  Powers, 
but  the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak,  possibly  from  another  quar- 
ter, cannot  be  eliminated  from  our  calculations.  The  only  prac- 
tical method  to  prevent  this  is  to  embody  the  existing  cordial 
feelings  between  England  and  the  United  States  in  a  more  or 
less  formal  alliance,  so  that  the  two  countries  can  bring  their 
joint  influence  and  pressure  to  bear  wherever  their  common 
interests  and  political  principles  may  be  jeopardized. 

To  the  prescient  mind,  such  an  alliance  discloses  a  vista  of 
momentous  possibilities.  Of  all  the  great  Powers,  the  only  two 
whose  civilization  is  not  tainted  by  militarism  and  whose  aim  is 
thoroughly  and  genuinely  pacific,  are  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Various  devices  have  recently  been  elaborated  for  se- 
curing the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  or  the  establishment  of  an  international  police 
force.  But  these  projects  are  of  doubtful  practicability,  as  they 
either  are  not  in  line  with  the  normal  course  of  evolution  or 
have  no  point  of  contact  with  existing  institutions.  If  a  world- 
community  is  ever  to  develop,  its  logical  point  of  departure  is 
the  British  Empire,  which  embraces  within  its  folds  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  population.  As  a  result,  all  disputes  within  this 
large  segment  of  humanity  are  settled  not  by  force,  but  by  justice 
and  reason.  The  Pax  Britannica  concretely  demonstrates  the 
feasibility  of  pacifist  ideals.  This  Empire  is,  however,  as  yet 
imperfectly  organized,  in  that  the  Dominions  have  no  voice  in 
determining  some  of  the  most  vital  issues.  Only  in  case  these 
growing  democracies  have  a  constant  participation  in  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  Empire,  can  it  perdure.  Hence  the  supreme  necessity, 
in  the  interests  of  civilization,  for  its  reorganization  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  organic  political  system.  If,  further,  the  United  States 
abandons  its  traditional  policy  of  self-centred  aloofness  from 
the  larger  questions  that  are  determining  the  course  of  world 
history  and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  England,  the  logical  out- 
come in  time  would  be  political  union  with  this  vast  Common- 
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wealth  of  Britons,  Irishmen,  Canadians,  South  Africans,  Austral- 
asians, East  Indians,  Egyptians  and  other  peoples.  Apparently 
only  in  this  way  is  there  any  hope  of  ever  realizing  a  world- 
community  of  all  peoples,  "  reconciling  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  individual  states  with  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  aim  for  mankind  as  a  whole."  This  consummation 
Kant  conceived  to  be  the  goal  of  universal  history,  and  its  fruit, 
according  to  him,  is  to  be  everlasting  peace;  but  a  Prussianized 
Germany  has  deliberately  rejected  this  ideal  as  "  not  only  sense- 
less, but  deeply  immoral." 
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IN    THE    WILDERNESS 
Zephine  Humphrey 

^^"^  O  the  Germans  are  right." 

The  Socialist  spoke  after  a  long,  thoughtful  con- 
templation of  the  figure  before  him.     A  sudden  turn 
of  her  head  had  made  him  recognize  her. 

He  had  come  out  to  walk  on  the  mountains  because  he  could 
no  longer  stand  the  strain  of  the  daily  papers,  the  news  of  battles 
and  raids,  the  constant  war  talk,  the  heartless  war  fashions.  He 
was  sick  and  ashamed  and  discouraged. 

He  had  chosen  a  lonely  path  because  he  did  not  want  to  meet 
anyone,  and  so  have  to  stop  and  plunge  back  Into  the  same  old 
endless  discussions.  But  his  avoidance  of  intercourse  had  not 
checked  the  thought  of  the  war  In  his  heart;  and  the  unresponsive 
silence  and  peace  of  the  woods  had  excited  instead  of  soothing 
him.  He  was  rather  glad  when  he  discovered  the  woman.  He 
needed  companionship. 

Nevertheless,  he  stood  staring  at  her  a  good  three  minutes 
before  he  really  saw  her.  She  sat  motionless  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  and  her  garment  was  grey  and  green  like  her  background. 
She  shaped  herself  forth  to  his  startled  eyes  as  a  partridge  dis- 
covers itself  from  amid  the  fallen  leaves.  Afterwards,  he  won- 
dered that  he  had  not  been  more  surprised  and  Incredulous  when 
he  recognized  her. 

At  his  remark,  she  lifted  her  head  from  her  arms  and  her 
arms  from  her  knees,  and  looked  up  wearily. 

"  You'll  have  to  define  that  statement,"  she  said.  "  It  might 
mean  so  many  things." 

"  Well "  began  the  Soclahst  briskly. 

Then  he  broke  off,  and  a  strange  thing  happened  to  him.  He 
was  not  by  nature  much  given  to  reverence,  but  he  found  himself 
on  his  knees,  looking  up  into  the  woman's  face. 

*'  Bless  me,  mother,"  he  murmured. 

His  heart  throbbed  with  love  and  awe. 

She  smiled  at  him — humor  and  tenderness  lurked  In  her  eyes 
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— and  laid  her  hand  on  his  head.  It  was  all  he  could  do  not  to 
stoop  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  rescuing  him  just  in  time,  "  go  on,  explain 
yourself.     In  what  way  are  the  Germans  right?" 

The  Socialist  gathered  himself  together,  and  stood  up  and 
shook  himself.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  convenient  log.  He 
frowned  a  little,  endeavoring  to  dismiss  his  unprecedented  mood. 

"  Why,"  he  resumed  his  interrupted  discourse,  "  in  their 
theory  that  States  have  souls  of  their  own,  apart  from  the  indi- 
vidual souls  of  their  inhabitants." 

The  woman  pondered  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  get 
his  point  of  view  and  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  She  leaned 
back  against  her  rock,  and  clasped  a  pair  of  extraordinarily 
strong  and  beautiful  hands  about  her  knees.  There  was  both 
vigor  and  rest  in  her  presence.  The  Socialist  could  not  take  his 
rapt  eyes  from  her. 

"  No,  not  apart  from,"  she  began  at  last,  speaking  slowly  but 
with  decision.  "  That's  the  whole  trouble  and  glory — in  short, 
the  whole  tragedy.  It's  very  fine  to  be  a  hundred  million  people, 
as  I  am;  but  you  must  remember  that  I  can't  be  myself  unless  they 
let  me." 

The  Socialist  had  here  to  take  his  turn  at  trying  to  get  a  new 
point  of  view;  so  he  said  nothing.  And  presently  the  woman 
went  on  of  her  own  accord. 

"  Neither  can  Germany.     She's  finding  that  out  now." 

"  You  know  Germany?  " 

The  Socialist  spoke  rather  at  random,  feeling  his  way.  But 
the  woman  laughed  at  his  question,  and  threw  the  answer  back. 

"  My  own  sister?  Why,  yes,  I  know  her.  And  England  and 
France  and  Russia.    They  are  my  sisters  too." 

The  Socialist  blushed.  Since  "  brotherhood  "  was  his  plat- 
form, he  felt  that  his  question  had  betrayed  a  lack  of  loyal  faith. 
But  again  the  woman  went  on  without  waiting  for  his  commen- 
tary. 

"  We  are  all  sisters  together;  and  this  year  we  are  profoundly 
discouraged.  That  is  why  I  came  off  in  the  woods.  I  wanted  to 
get  away  and  have  a  little  rest.  No !  " — as  the  Socialist  started 
uneasily.    "  I  find  that  it  relieves  me  to  talk  to  you." 
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"  I  wonder  where  Germany  is,"  the  Socialist  pondered,  after 
another  moment  or  two  of  thoughtful  silence.  He  still  felt  him- 
self rather  at  a  loss. 

"  Not  in  Potsdam,"  the  woman  replied.  "  Nor  yet  at  the 
front.  I  presume  she's  sitting  in  a  hollow  of  one  of  the  Hartz 
mountains." 

"  Really?  "  The  SociaHst  was  perplexed.  "  But  I  thought 
that  the  spirit  of  Germany  was  united  and  triumphant  as  never 
before;  that  the  State  had  everything  in  its  own  hands." 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Aren't  you  making  the  usual  Socialistic  mistake  of  confus- 
ing the  State  and  the  Government?  " 

The  Socialist  gazed  at  her.  Then  he  went  and  sat  on  the 
ground  at  her  feet.  That  much  of  a  concession  could  not  hurt 
her  humor  or  his  independence. 

"  I  wish  you'd  explain  it  to  me,"  he  said,  quite  humbly — for 
him. 

"  Oh!  I'd  like  to."  The  woman  put  out  one  of  her  hands 
in  a  gesture  that  was  almost  girlish  in  its  spontaneity.  Immortal 
youth  spoke  in  it.  "  It  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  all  if  you 
could  just  understand.     But — I  don't  know " 

She  paused  and  sat  silent  so  long  that  the  Socialist's  feelings 
began  to  be  hurt.  He  had  always  rather  prided  himself  on  his 
intelligence.  He  was  just  about  to  prompt  her  with  an  Ironic, 
"  You  might  try  I  "  when  she  once  more  began  to  speak.  Then 
he  sat  very  still.  He  had  never  heard  such  an  organ  tone  in  a 
voice,  nor  seen  such  a  wide,  far  look  on  a  face.  He  was  reminded 
of  rivers  and  stars,  of  wind  in  the  forest,  of  mountains  and  seas; 
and  awe  deepened  upon  him  as  he  perceived  that  the  woman,  for 
all  her  essential  humanity,  had  something  about  her  that  was 
inorganic  and  cosmic  too. 

Her  words,  however,  were  simple  enough. 

"  A  State,"  she  said  slowly,  "  is  the  soul  of  a  people.  In  a 
way,  they  create  it  by  living  and  working  together;  it  is  dependent 
upon  them.  But,  in  another  way,  it  is  beyond  and  above  them, 
and  they  should  follow  it.  It  is  their  common  ideal,  their  des- 
tiny. They  do  not  always  realize  this — people  are  notoriously 
'  greater  than  they  know  ' — and  history  Is  full  of  their  mistakes 
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and  failures.  It  is  " — she  sighed  deeply — "  a  very  bitter  busi- 
ness, being  a  State." 

Elijah's  tragic,  "  It  is  enough  I  "  echoed  in  her  voice,  and  her 
look  was  akin  to  that  which  Moses  must  have  worn  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

"  Since  we  are  all  sisters,"  she  went  on  quietly,  however,  "  it 
follows  that  we  are  animated  by  one  family  tradition.  Our 
Father  gave  it  to  us,  aeons  ago,  before  we  were  created.  It  is 
quite  simple  and  consistent :  love  and  peace  and  intelligent  growth 
along  spiritual  lines.  It  is  the  best  kind  of  policy,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  everyone.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  world  has  not  followed  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
nations  have  seemed  to  feel  some  perverse  need  for  making  them- 
selves and  one  another  suffer,  and  they  have,  one  and  all,  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  hate  and  struggle.  The  aberration  has  lasted 
so  long  that  we  are  growing  discouraged.  It  begins  to  seem  as 
if  there  never  would  be  an  end." 

"  But  you," — the  Socialist  felt  for  his  voice,  and,  after  one 
or  two  unsuccessful  efforts,  found  it  and  offered  it  respectfully — 
"  surely,  you  have  no  special  grievance  this  year.  You  have  not 
gone  to  war." 

"  No," — she  shuddered  and  shrank,  as  if  from  the  memory 
of  a  narrow  escape — "  no,  thank  Heaven!  But  of  course  I  love 
my  sisters,  and  I  share  their  agony.  Moreover,  I  realize  that  we 
must  all  work  out  our  salvation  together;  and  that  the  family 
honor  suffers,  not  only  In  four  or  five  branches,  but  throughout 
the  whole  tree.  But,  above  all," — she  paused  again,  and  a  look 
of  such  unutterable  longing  sprang  suddenly  Into  her  eyes  that 
the  Socialist  was  dazzled — "  above  all,  I  can  hardly  stand  the 
suspense  of  waiting  to  see  whether  I  am  going  to  be  permitted  to 
take  my  chance." 

*'  Your  chance?  " 

The  Socialist  echoed  her  wonderlngly.     He  held  his  breath. 

"  Oh  I  the  chance  of  chances!  " 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood,  erect  and  splendid,  beside  the 
rock.  Her  eyes  widened  and  her  bosom  heaved.  She  drew  long, 
passionate  breaths. 

"  The  chance  to  show  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
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boast  that  we  take  our  stand  on  brotherhood.  The  chance  to 
prove  that  our  Christianity  is  more  than  an  empty  form.  The 
chance  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  things  of  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  things  of  the  world.  The  chance  to  step  out  in  the  van 
of  progress.  The  chance  to  make  it  forever  impossible  that  we 
should  be  driven  to  act  as  Europe  is  acting  now." 

"  Disarmament,  then." 

The  Socialist  did  not  quite  like  to  feel  his  breath  catch  in  his 
throat  and  his  blood  tingle  as  it  did  under  the  sudden  spell  of  the 
woman's  emotion;  and  he  sought  to  restore  the  balance  by  speak- 
ing judicially. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  assented;  "  but  much  more  than  that. 
Cooperation  and  sympathy  and  humility." 

''  Why,  that's  Social- "  he  began,  pricking  up  his  ears  at 

the  first  of  her  amending  words;  but  at  the  last  one,  he  stopped 
and  changed  his  suggestion  into  a  cough. 

The  woman  stopped  too,  and  laughed.  She  could  not  help  it, 
his  abruptly  arrested  expression  was  so  funny.  And  perhaps  the 
relaxation  was  good  for  them  both.  Certainly,  the  Socialist  was 
relieved  by  it. 

"  More  than  Socialism  too,"  she  continued,  more  gently  but 
also  more  sadly.  "  Christianity  is  the  real  word  to  express  it; 
but  nobody  knows  what  that  means  nowadays,  the  true  signifi- 
cance has  lapsed." 

"  Christianity  is  love,"  the  Socialist  said — he  had  argued  this 
point  many  times  before — '^  and  love  is  service.  This  is  a  land 
and  an  age  of  service." 

"  'Envieth  not — vaunteth  not  itself — seeketh  not  her  own,'  " 
the  woman  quoted  dreamily,  dwelling  with  particular  stress  on 
the  last  phrase.  "  It  is  curious  how  few  people  see  that,  though 
love  is  the  Christian  garment,  humihty  is  the  clasp,  holding  it 
together  and  making  it  of  some  avail." 

"  No,  America  isn't  very  humble,"  the  Sociahst  admitted. 

"  Explicitly,  what  would  you  have  us  do?  "  he  asked,  in  the 
practical  manner  which  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  recov- 
ered. His  question  recalled  the  woman  from  a  profound  medita- 
tion. 

"  Disband  our  armies,  dismantle  our  battleships,"  she  replied 
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more  promptly  than  her  abstraction  had  seemed  to  render  possi- 
ble. "  Make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  whole  world  that  we  are 
going  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  barbarism.  Devote  our- 
selves to  the  affairs  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  Develop  our 
civilization.     Bring  In  the  kingdom  of  righteousness." 

"  Never  mind  if  we  are  hampered  by  the  aggression  of 
others?  " 

"  No !  "  Her  answer  came  ringing.  "  We  are  big  enough, 
strong  enough.  It  would  do  us  good  to  be  pruned  and  disci* 
phned." 

"  But  the  ignominy  of  it!  " 

The  Socialist's  protest  did  not  ring  true.  His  eyes  were 
shining. 

"  That's  where  the  humility  comes  in,"  she  replied  glowingly. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so," — the  Socialist  regarded 
the  splendid,  vibrating  figure  with  a  worshipping  kind  of  smile — 
"  you  don't  look  very  humble  now." 

She  smiled  back  at  him,  and  lifted  her  head  a  little  higher. 

*'  No,  I'm  not,"  she  answered.  "  I  suppose  there's  nothing 
more  paradoxical  than  humility.  I  can  hardly  contain  myself 
with  pride  at  the  thought  that  my  country  may  be  the  first  to 
adopt  Christian  politics.  If  it  should  suffer  for  the  experiment, 
I  should  be  still  prouder." 

''  It  would  be  bound  to  suffer." 

The  Socialist  set  his  lips,  and  squared  his  shoulders. 

"  Perhaps,  just  at  first.  And  that  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  to  it."  She  put  out  her  hands,  and  made 
as  if  she  were  gathering  arrows  and  pressing  them  into  her 
breast.  "  But,  pretty  soon,  Europe  and  Asia  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  take  our  point  of  view.  After  all,  this  is  the  twentieth 
century;  after  all,  the  world  is  intelligent  and  civilized.  Nobody 
really  wants  to  go  on  being  stupid  and  brutal." 

"  As  for  seaports  and  harbors  and  trade  routes  and  col- 
onies  t 

The  Socialist  was  guilty  of  deliberately  leading  her  on. 

"Share  them!  In  the  name  of  mature  common  sense,  why 
not?  There  is  room  for  us  all,  and  we  need  never  get  In  one 
another's  way." 
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"  If  you  were  Germany,  you  would  not  mind  letting  your  chil- 
dren go  to  become  citizens  of  another  State?  " 

"  No  more  than  a  mother  minds  marrying  her  sons  and 
daughters  into  other  families." 

"  Well," — the  SociaHst  drew  a  long  breath — "  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  you  are  the  best  Socialist  comrade  I've  ever  come  across. 
I  should  like  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you.    I — — " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips;  and,  before  he  knew  it,  he  found 
himself  on  his  knees  again.  The  face  before  him  had  grown  so 
dazzlingly  beautiful  that  all  his  precious  self-possession  re-de- 
serted him. 

"Oh,  child!"  The  organ  tones  were  once  more  in  the 
woman's  voice,  and  her  presence  imposed  a  new  authority. 
"  You  love  me,  then?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured  devoutly. 

"  You  believe  in  me?  " 

"  Yes."    Still  more  earnestly. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  your  true,  best  self,  and  that  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters;  that  I  would  not  so  long  for  holiness  if  you 
did  not  long  for  it;  that  your  hidden  purposes,  unfulfilled,  baffled 
by  your  own  ignorance,  have  groped  and  gathered  and  come  to 
full  consciousness  in  me;  that  my  awareness  in  the  face  of  your 
blindness,  is  what  causes  me  such  pain?  " 

"  Yes;  oh,  forgive  us!  " 

The  Socialist  felt  for  her  hands,  and  kissed  them — not  with- 
out tears. 

"  Well,  then," — she  caught  his  fingers,  and  never  had  he  felt 
such  a  thrill — "  go  back  to  the  cities;  go  where  the  people  are 
gathered,  and  make  them  Hsten  to  you.  Tell  them  that  I,  their 
country,  have  sent  you — I,  America,  whom  they  profess  to  honor. 
Tell  them  that  many  of  the  things  they  do  in  my  name  almost 
kill  me  with  shame.  I  do  not  want  vast  wealth  and  worldly  ambi- 
tion; I  do  not  want  smugness  and  luxury  and  self-indulgence;  I 
do  not  want  proud,  piled  up  palaces  and  costly  theatres;  I  do  not 
want  display  and  ostentation.  I  do  not  even  care  about  self- 
defence  and  the  preservation  of  my  rights.  Rights !  The  term 
humiliates  me.  It  is  God  who  has  rights.  I  have  duties  and 
privileges.     I  am  America.     I  had  my  birth  in  simplicity  and  the 
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love  of  the  things  of  the  spirit;  and  I  perish  with  longing  to 
recover  them.  I  suffocate  In  the  luxury  of  these  latter  days.  I 
want  the  clear  vision  which  I  used  to  have,  and  the  confidence  to 
put  away  the  mistakes  of  the  past  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  through 
them.  We  have  all  seen  through  war  now,  and  we  must,  we  must 
put  It  away.  I  want  truth  and  progress.  I  want  to  get  my  feet 
out  of  the  mud  and  set  them  on  high.  Immortal  paths.  I  want  to 
serve  my  Christ.  Will  you  go  and  tell  the  people  all  this?  Will 
you  challenge  them  to  the  use  of  their  ancient  birthright  of  vision 
and  faith?  Will  you  tell  them  that  If  we  have  courage  now  to 
put  away  greed  and  self-seeking  and  to  give  ourselves  to  the  hum- 
ble, honest  living  of  a  Christian  life,  we  may  turn  the  course  of 
history?  But  If  we  have  not,  then,  God  help  us,  we  have  lost  the 
greatest  chance  a  nation  ever  had." 

She  paused  for  a  moment.  Her  mood  flagged.  Her  Imperi- 
ous eyes  were  softened  by  a  shade  of  wistfulness. 

''  Will  you  go,"  she  begged,  "  and  entreat  them  at  last  to  let 
me  serve  my  Christ?  " 

The  Socialist  could  hardly  speak  or  move.  But  he  felt  that 
he  must  do  both,  immediately.  His  knees  trembled  as  he  strug- 
gled to  his  feet,  and  his  voice  was  thick  as  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  I  will  go." 

"  Will  you  not  come  with  me?  "  he  managed  to  add,  after  a 
moment. 

"  No."  The  woman  shook  her  head.  Slowly  she  turned 
away  and  resumed  her  seat  by  the  rock.  "  No;  I  am  afraid." 
Once  more  she  bent  her  head  on  her  knees.  "  There  are  so  many 
of  them,  and  they  are  so  proud  and  ambitious.  They  will  not  let 
me,  and  my  heart  will  break.  I  would  rather  stay  here  where  I 
need  not  read  their  refusal  in  their  eyes." 

"  Mother!  "  Yet  once  again,  the  Socialist  found  himself  on 
his  knees;  but  this  time  his  mood  was  protecting  and  comforting 
rather  than  dependent.  It  stirred  him  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  emotional  phase  of  the  strange  experience.  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder.  "  In  the  name  of  my  brothers, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  your  desire." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  at  him  sadly.  Once  more  she  laid 
her  hand  on  his  head. 

"  Go  and  try,"  she  said. 


EUROPE 

A    Vision    of  Heinrich,    Fiddler 
Karl  Remer 

THE  dancers  stopped.  A  baroness  from  France,  who 
had  been  dancing  with  the  manager  of  an  American 
corporation,  led  him  away  for  a  smoke  and  more 
drinks.  The  baroness  had  had  enough  drinks ;  but  the  great  hotel 
in  Peking  is  a  gay  place  on  Saturday  nights  and  the  tango  stimu- 
lates the  thirst.  The  baroness  thought  that  another  drink  would 
make  no  difference,  the  manager  thought  it  might;  they  were 
both  willing  to  try. 

"  Since  the  great  war  began,"  said  the  baroness  across  the 
table,  "  it  is  a  frightful  bore.  One  cannot  dance  with  the 
Austrian  attache  and  he  is  a  superb  dancer." 

"  The  War  Office  is  careless  of  the  lady's  feelings,"  an- 
swered the  manager.  ''  Taking  the  baroness's  best  partner, 
shocking!  " 

The  men  of  the  orchestra  reached  for  fresh  sheets  of  music, 
adjusted  the  sheets  before  them,  and  began  a  waltz.  A  young 
man  with  a  dirty  collar  and  wonderful  dark  eyes  played  the 
violin.  He  was  known  as  der  arme  Heinrich.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  him  without  using  the  adjective,  *'  poor."  Some 
used  it  when  they  saw  his  collar,  others  used  It  when  they 
saw  his  eyes;  but  all  used  it. 

Heinrich  had  come  to  China  full  of  dreams.  He  had  come 
to  study  the  music  of  the  Orient.  ''  Music  is  to  a  people  what 
the  soul  is  to  the  body,"  thought  Heinrich.  "  I  am  going  to 
touch  the  very  soul  of  China.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  measure 
heads."  From  this  high  endeavor  Heinrich  had  fallen  to  the 
playing  of  the  violin  for  such  as  the  baroness  to  dance. 

Poor  Heinrich  was  called  from  his  violin  scraping  to  defend 
Tsing-tau,  to  take  his  part  In  the  war  of  three  thousand  against 
a  nation. 

He  arrived  at  Tsinanfu,  where  he  was  to  leave  the  mam 
line   of   the   Tientsin-Pukow   railway   and   set   out   on   the   last 
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stage  of  his  journey.  There  were  no  trains.  Tslng-tau  was 
cut  off.    The  Japanese  were  between  him  and  his  regiment. 

"  Bullets,"  sighed  Helnrlch  as  he  walked  the  platform  of  the 
Tslnanfu  station,  "  could  not  be  worse  than  these  new  dances. 
The  music  of  bullets  would  be  a  new  thing.  Now  I  must  sit 
here  and  wait  until  It's  over.  That  Is  what  I  have  been  doing 
my  whole  life,  waiting  until  It's  over.'* 

Orders  came  to  him  and  to  those  that  were  with  him  to 
proceed  to  Shanghai.  Helnrlch  boarded  the  train  with  his  old 
leather  bag  and  his  tattered  violin-case.  He  reached  Pukow 
on  a  dark  night  and  was  borne  across  the  Yangtse  on  the  ferry. 
Shouting  coolies  were  around  him,  yelling  porters  ran  back  and 
forth  on  the  boat.  Helnrlch  clutched  his  bag  and  violin-case 
in  a  terror  of  confusion. 

He  reached  Shanghai  and  passed  the  night  In  a  clean  bed 
In  a  clean  room  In  a  clean  hotel.  Poor  Helnrlch  considered 
himself  blessed. 

In  the  morning  he  put  on  a  dirty  collar — ^Heinrlch  seldom 
had  clean  collars — and  went  to  walk  upon  the  Bund.  Ships  were 
moving  up  and  down  the  Whangpu  river.  They  seemed  to 
Helnrlch  to  be  playing  some  sort  of  game,  some  naval  pussy- 
wants-a-corner. 

Helnrlch  returned  to  the  river  In  the  afternoon.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Bund  down  stream  and  came  to  the  Public  Garden. 
He  sat  upon  a  bench  and  faced  the  sea. 

"  A  Chinese  junk  is  a  beautiful  thing,"  thought  Helnrlch, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  ribbed  and  shell-like  sails  of  a  passing  boat. 
"  To  sail  Into  the  evening  under  the  coffee-colored  sails  of  a 
Chinese  junk,  to  sail  on,  past  the  strife  of  man  for  pieces  of 
the  earth's  surface,  to  sail  on  into  peace,  perchance  to  the  home 
of  mother  sun  herself  where  is  sweet  dignity  and  happy  rest, 
where  guns  are  far  away,  where  the  boat  may  be  rocked  in  the 

lap  of  the  sunset "     Helnrlch  cared  little  for  the  truths  of 

geography.  In  China  the  sun  sets  toward  Tibet.  Helnrlch  had 
a  mind  to  the  soul  of  things  and  not  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

A  band  commenced  to  play.  Helnrlch  had  not  noticed  the 
band.    He  started  to  rise  from  his  seat.    He  would  listen  to  no 
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music  blown  out  by  hired  servants  at  so  much  per  hour.  He 
knew  the  hearts  of  such  as  sell  their  music. 

"  It  will  be  the  wail  of  purchased  souls,"  thought  he,  "  of 
such  as  sell  for  silver.  To  sell  one's  soul  for  gold  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  sell  it  for  Mexican  dollars,  pah!" 

The  band  was  playing  that  which  reached  beyond  his 
thoughts,  beyond  his  brain,  to  the  place  far  within  him  which 
his  eyes  revealed  to  the  passing  world,  to  the  home  of  his  million 
fierce  feelings.  The  music  took  form  in  his  brain  and  became 
The  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,  the  dirge  of  a  puppet,  the 
dirge  of  a  puppet.  .  .  . 

Heinrich  saw  a  little  figure  before  him.  It  was  a  tin  soldier. 
It  was  one  of  the  tin  soldiers  of  his  own  boyhood,  one  of  his 
grand  army  of  the  hearth-rug.  On  he  came,  with  a  brave, 
jerky,  metallic  stride.  Behind  him  came  another.  Soldier  after 
soldier  followed.  They  covered  the  hearth-rug;  the  hearth-rug 
disappeared,  and  they  seemed  to  be  upon  a  great  plain.  Still 
they  came ;  they  crowded  the  great  plain,  they  covered  hills  and 
mountains  and  valleys  beyond.  And  still  they  came.  They  were 
led  by  men  upon  jerky  tin  horses,  officers  with  great  tin  epaulettes 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  a  fiery  tin  do-or-die  look  upon  their 
faces.  They  swept  on  with  a  grand  tin  fury  for  battle.  A 
tremor  ran  through  the  whole  mass,  and  with  a  last  step  they 
halted. 

Above  their  heads  a  little  door  in  the  sky  swung  open  and  a 
little  tin  god  smiled  down.  "  God  is  with  us,"  shouted  the 
soldiers,  with  a  great  shout  that  came  to  Heinrich's  ears  like  the 
rattle  of  pans  in  a  great  kitchen. 

And  now  they  came  from  the  other  side.  Another  army  of 
tin  advanced  upon  the  first  swarm  in  greater  numbers.  The 
rows  of  tin  lead  in  endless  succession  seemed  bits  of  the  same 
clockwork.  Each  little  soldier  of  the  new  army  had  a  look  of 
grim  duty  upon  his  painted  face.  Millions  and  millions  of  com- 
ical little  tin  bayonets  stood  above  their  heads.  They  swept  over 
the  plain.  They  covered  hill  and  valley  and  mountain.  They 
swept  up  to  the  first  army  and  halted. 

The  two  armies  were  face  to  face.  The  vast  parade  of  tin 
power  had  come  to  battle.     It  was  tin  against  tin,  Greek  against 
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Greek.  The  world  of  tin  trembled  in  a  great  suspense.  The 
tin  bands  were  playing  warlike  music. 

Then,  with  one  movement,  at  exactly  and  precisely  the  same 
time,  each  soldier  of  each  army  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 

There  came  a  crash.  It  was  like  a  tin  shop  In  an  earthquake. 
The  great  crash  died  away. 

Every  tin  soldier  lay  upon  his  back.  Every  tin  horse  and 
every  tin  man  lay  prone  upon  the  ground.  With  one  last  simul- 
taneous breath,  horses,  officers,  and  men  gave  up  the  ghost. 
They  died  as  a  clock  stops.  The  earth  seemed  covered  with 
red.  It  was  but  tin  blood,  however,  for  Helnrlch  could  see  that 
the  color  had  peeled  off  In  places. 

The  music  stopped. 

"  My  God!  "  cried  Heinrlch,  "  it  is  Europe."  He  put  his 
head  between  his  hands  and  wept. 

Mrs.  ChlUIngworth-Todd  and  Mrs.  Carter  Williams  passed 
Heinrlch. 

"What  did  you  think  of  that  last  selection?"  asked  bored 
Mrs.  Todd. 

"  Clever,  you  know,"  answered  the  more  bored  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Carter  Williams  and  Mr.  Chllllngworth-Todd  passed 
Heinrlch. 

"  I  say,  what  did  you  think  of  that  last  bit  by  Gounod?  " 
asked  Mr.  Todd. 

**  Deuced  clever  beggar,  he  must  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  words,  "  clever,"  "  clever,"  "  deuced  clever,"  passed 
over  Helnrlch's  head  as  he  wept. 


CONRAD 

Arthur  Symons 

'^  The  Earth  is  a  Temple  where  there  is  going  on  a  Mystery 
Play,  childish  and  poignant,  ridiculous  and  awful  enough  in  all 
conscience^ 


CONRAD'S  Inexplicable  mind  has  created  for  itself  a 
secret  world  to  live  In,  some  corner  stealthily  hidden 
away  from  view,  among  Impenetrable  forests,  on  the 
banks  of  untravelled  rivers.  From  that  corner,  like  a  spider 
In  his  web,  he  throws  out  tentacles  Into  the  darkness ;  he  gathers 
In  his  spoils,  he  collects  them  like  a  miser,  stripping  from  them 
their  dreams  and  visions  to  decorate  his  web  magnificently.  He 
chooses  among  them,  and  sends  out  into  the  world  shadowy 
messengers,  for  the  troubling  of  the  peace  of  man,  self-satisfied 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  invisible.  At  the  centre  of  his  web  sits 
an  elemental  sarcasm  discussing  human  affairs  with  a  calm  and 
cynical  ferocity;  "that  particular  field  whose  mission  is  to  jog 
the  memories  of  men,  lest  they  should  forget  the  meaning  of 
life."  Behind  that  sarcasm  crouches  some  ghastly  Influence,  out- 
side humanity,  some  powerful  devil.  Invisible,  poisonous.  Irre- 
sistible, spawning  evil  for  his  delight.  They  guard  this  secret 
corner  of  the  world  with  mists  and  delusions,  so  that  very  few 
of  those  to  whom  the  shadowy  messengers  have  revealed  them- 
selves can  come  nearer  than  the  outer  edge  of  It. 

Beyond  and  below  this  obscure  realm,  beyond  and  below 
human  nature  Itself,  Conrad  is  seen  through  the  veil  of  the 
persons  of  his  drama,  living  a  hidden,  exasperated  life.  And 
It  is  by  his  sympathy  with  these  unpermitted  things,  the  "  aggra- 
vated witch-dance  "  In  his  brain,  that  Conrad  Is  severed  from 
all  material  associations,  as  If  stupendously  uncivilized,  con- 
sumed by  a  continual  protest,  an  insatiable  thirst,  unsatisfied  to 
be  condemned  to  the  mere  exercise  of  a  prodigious  genius. 

Conrad's  depth  of  wisdom  must  trouble  and  terrify  those 
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who  read  him  for  entertainment.  There  are  few  secrets  in 
the  mind  of  men  or  in  the  pitiless  heart  of  nature  that  he  has 
not  captured  and  made  his  plaything.  He  calls  up  all  the  dreams 
and  illusions  by  which  men  have  been  destroyed  and  saved,  and 
lays  them  mockingly  naked.  He  is  the  master  of  dreams,  the 
interpreter  of  illusions,  the  chronicler  of  memory.  He  shows 
the  bare  side  of  every  virtue,  the  hidden  heroism  of  every  vice 
or  crime.  He  calls  up  before  him  all  the  injustices  that  have 
come  to  birth  out  of  ignorance  and  self-love.  He  shows  how 
failure  is  success,  and  success  failure,  and  that  the  sinner  can  be 
saved.  His  meanest  creatures^have  in  them  a  touch  of  honor, 
of  honesty,  or  of  heroism;  his  heroes  have  always  some  error, 
weakness,  a  mistake,  some  sin  or  crime,  to  redeem.  And  in  all 
this  there  is  no  judgment,  only  an  implacable  comprehension,  as 
of  one  outside  nature,  to  whom  joy  and  sorrow,  right  and  wrong, 
savagery  and  civilization,  are  equal  and  indifferent. 

Reality,  to  Conrad,  is  non-existent;  he  sees  through  it  into 
a  realm  of  illusion  of  the  unknown:  a  world  that  is  comforting 
and  bewildering,  filled  with  ghosts  and  devils,  a  world  of  holy 
terror.  "  There  was  a  hot  dance  of  thoughts  in  his  head,  a  dance 
of  lame,  blind,  mute  thoughts — a  whirl  of  awful  cripples."  That 
is  how,  in  one  glimpse,  he  sees  through  a  man's  soul.  "  He  was 
not  speaking  to  me,  he  was  only  speaking  before  me,  in  a  dispute 
with  an  invisible  personality,  an  antagonistic  and  inseparable 
partner  of  his  existence — another  possessor  of  his  soul."  Al- 
ways is  there  some  suggestion  of  a  dark  region,  within  and  around 
one;  the  consciousness  that  "  They  made  a  whole  that  had  fea- 
tures, shades  of  expression,  a  complicated  aspect  that  could  be 
remembered  by  the  eye,  and  something  else  besides,  something 
invisible,  a  directing  spirit  of  perdition  that  dwells  within,  like 
a  malevolent  soul  in  a  detestable  body." 

"  This  awful  activity  of  mind  "  is  seen  at  work  on  every 
page,  torturing  familiar  words  into  strange  meanings,  clutching 
at  cobwebs,  in  a  continual  despair  before  the  unknown.  Some- 
thing must  be  found,  in  the  most  unlikely  quarter;  a  word,  a 
hint,  something  unsaid  but  guessed  at  in  a  gesture,  a  change  of 
face.  "  He  turned  upon  me  his  eyes  suddenly  amazed  and  full 
of  pain,  with  a  bewildered,  startled  face,  as  though  he  had  tum- 
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bled  down  from  a  star."  There  is  a  mental  crisis  in  that  look: 
the  unknown  has  suddenly  opened. 

Memory,  that  inner  voice,  stealthy,  an  inveterate  follower; 
memory,  Conrad  has  found  out,  is  the  great  secret,  the  ecstasy 
and  despair  which  weave  the  texture  of  life.  A  motto  from 
Amiel  in  one  of  his  books  faintly  suggests  it:  "  Qui  de  nous  n'a 
eu  sa  terre  promise,  son  jour  d'extase  et  sa  fin  en  exil?  "  And 
the  book,  Almayer's  Folly,  his  first,  a  rare  and  significant  book, 
is  just  that.  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  has  the  despairing  n:iotto 
from  Calderon,  that  better  is  it  for  a  man  had  he  never  been 
born.  Lord  Jim  is  the  soul's  tragedy,  ending  after  a  long  dim 
sufifusion  in  clouds,  in  a  great  sunset,  sudden  and  final  glory.  No 
man  lives  wholly  in  his  day;  every  hour  of  these  suspensive  and 
foreboding  days  and  nights  is  a  part  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 
Even  in  a  splendid  moment,  a  crisis,  like  the  love  scene  of  Nina 
and  Dain  in  the  woods,  there  is  no  forgetfulness.  "  In  the 
sublime  vanity  of  her  kind  she  was  thinking  already  of  moulding 
a  god  out  of  the  clay  at  her  feet.  .  .  .  He  spoke  of  his  fore- 
fathers." Lord  Jim,  as  he  dies,  remembers  why  he  is  letting 
himself  be  killed,  and  in  that  remembrance  tastes  heaven.  How 
is  it  that  no  one  except  Conrad  has  got  to  this  hidden  depth, 
where  the  soul  really  lives  and  dies,  where,  in  an  almost  per- 
petual concealment,  it  works  out  its  plan,  its  own  fate?  Tolstoy, 
Hawthorne,  know  something  of  it;  but  the  one  turns  aside  into 
moral  tracts,  and  the  other  to  shadows  and  things  spiritual. 
Conrad  gives  us  the  soul's  own  dream  of  itself,  as  if  a  novelist 
of  adventure  had  turned  Neo-Platonist. 

A  woman  once  spoke  to  me  in  a  phrase  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, of  Conrad's  sullen  subjective  vision.  Sullen  is  a  fine 
word  for  the  aspect  under  which  he  sees  land  and  sea;  sullen 
clouds,  a  sullen  sea.  And  some  of  that  quality  has  come  to  form 
part  of  his  mind,  which  is  protesting,  supremely  conscious.  He 
is  never  indifferent  to  his  people,  rarely  kind.  He  sees  them  for 
the  most  part  as  they  reveal  themselves  in  suffering.  Now  and 
then  he  gives  them  the  full  price,  the  glory,  but  rarely  in  this 
life,  or  for  more  than  a  moment.  How  can  those  who  live  in 
suspense,  between  memory  and  foreboding,  ever  be  happy,  except 
for  some  little  permitted  while?    The  world  for  those  who  live 
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In  It,  Is  a  damp  forest,  where  savagery  and  civilization  meet,  and 
in  vain  try  to  mingle.  Only  the  sea,  when  they  are  out  of  sight 
of  land,  sometimes  gives  them  freedom. 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  Conrad's  men  are  more  subtly 
comprehended  and  more  magnificent  than  his  women.  There 
are  few  men  who  are  seen  full  length,  and  many  of  them  are 
nameless  shadows.  Aissa  and  Nina  in  the  earliest  books  have 
the  fierce  charm  of  the  unknown.  In  Lord  Jim  there  is  only 
one  glimpse  of  the  painful  mystery  of  a  woman's  ignorant  heart. 
In  Nostromo  the  women  are  secondary,  hardly  alive;  there  is 
no  woman  in  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  nor  in  Typhoon, 
nor  in  Youth.  There  are  some  women,  slightly  seen,  in  Tales  of 
Unrest,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  woman  of  The  Return,  Is 
actually  characterized. 

Is  there  not  something  of  an  achievement  in  this  stern  rejec- 
tion of  the  obvious  love-story,  the  material  of  almost  every  novel? 
Not  in  a  single  tale,  even  when  a  man  dies  of  regret  for  a 
woman,  Is  the  woman  prominent  In  the  action.  Almayer,  and 
not  Nina,  Is  the  centre  of  the  book  named  after  him.  And  yet 
Nina  is  strange,  mysterious,  enchanting,  as  no  other  womaij  Is 
to  be.  Afterwards  they  are  thrust  back  out  of  the  story;  they 
come  and  go  like  spinners  of  Destiny,  unconscious.  Ignorant, 
turning  idle  wheels,  like  the  two  women  knitting  black  wool  in 
the  waiting  room  of  the  Trading  Company's  office,  "  guarding 
the  door  of  Darkness." 

To  Conrad  there  Is  an  unbounded  depth  In  a  man's  soul; 
a  woman  is  a  definite  creature,  easily  Indicated;  and  In  the  splen- 
did To-morrow  (which,  turned  into  a  one-act  play,  bewildered 
an  audience  Into  inanition  by  the  stark  immensity  of  its  dramatic 
power).  It  is  the  "hopeful  madness  of  the  world"  uttered 
through  the  voice  of  an  old  man  "  shouting  of  his  trust  in  an 
everlasting  to-morrow,"  and  not  the  rapid  incident  of  the  man 
and  girl,  that  contains  Its  meaning. 

Now,  can  we  conjecture  why  a  woman  has  never  been  the 
centre  of  any  of  these  stories?  Conrad  chooses  his  tools  and 
his  materials;  he  realizes  that  men  are  the  best  materials  for 
his  tools.  It  Is  only  men  who  can  be  represented  heroically  upon 
the  stage  of  life;  who  can  be  seen  adventuring  doggedly,  Irre- 
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sistibly,  by  sheer  will  and  purpose;  it  is  only  given  to  men  to 
attain  a  visible  glory  of  achievement.  He  sees  woman  as  a 
parasite  or  an  idol,  one  of  the  illusions  of  men.  He  asks  wonder- 
ingly  how  the  world  can  look  at  them.  He  shows  men  fearing 
them,  hating  them,  captivated,  helpless,  cruel,  conquering.  He 
rarely  indicates  a  great  passion  between  man  and  woman;  his 
men  are  passionate  after  fame,  power,  success;  they  embrace 
the  sea  in  a  love-wrestle;  they  wander  down  unsounded  rivers 
and  succumb  to  "  the  spell  of  the  wilderness  " ;  they  are  gigantic 
in  failure  and  triumph;  they  are  the  children  of  the  mightiness 
of  the  earth ;  but  their  love  is  the  love  of  the  impossible.  What 
room  is  there,  in  this  unlimited  world,  for  women?  "  Oh,  she  is 
out  of  it — completely.  They- — the  women  I  mean — are  out  of  it 
— should  be  out  of  it.  We  must  help  them  to  stay  in  that  beau- 
tiful world  of  their  own,  lest  ours  gets  worse.  Oh,  she  had  to 
be  out  of  it." 

There  is  Karain,  "  clothed  in  the  vision  of  unavoidable  suc- 
cess," flying  before  a  shadow,  comforting  himself  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  charm.  There  is  Kurtz,  who  returns  to  barbarism, 
and  Tuan  Jim  with  his  sacrifice  of  life  to  honor,  and  even  the 
dying  nigger  steersman  who,  shot  through  by  a  spear,  looks  once 
on  his  master,  "  and  the  intimate  profundity  of  that  look  which 
he  gave  me  when  he  received  his  hurt  remains  to  this  day  in  my 
memory— like  a  claim  of  distant  kinship  affirmed  in  a  supreme 
moment."  It  is  with  this  agonizing  clearness,  this  pitiless  mercy, 
that  Conrad  shows  us  human  beings.  He  loves  them  for  their 
discontent,  for  their  revolt  against  reality,  for  their  failure,  their 
atonement,  their  triumphs.  And  he  loves  them  best  because  their 
love  is  the  love  of  the  impossible;  he  loves  them  because  they 
are  part  of  the  unknown. 

And  so,  it  is  Lord  Jim  in  which  his  genius  has  attained  its 
zenith;  with  Karain  and  Heart  of  Darkness  close  after  it.  Con- 
sider the  marvellous  art,  the  suspense,  the  evasion  of  definite 
statement,  the  overpowering  profundity  of  it.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  trick,  one  of  Conrad's  inextricable  tricks  of  art,  by 
which  suspense  is  scarcely  concerned  with  action,  but  with  a 
gradually  revealed  knowledge  of  what  might  have  happened  in 
the  making  of  a  man.    Take  an  instance  in  Nostromo.    There  is 
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Dr.  Monyngham  who  comes  In  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
comes  and  goes  briefly  up  to  the  three  hundredth  page;  and  then 
suddenly,  a  propos  of  nothing,  the  whole  history  of  his  troubles, 
the  whole  explanation  of  what  has  seemed  mysterious  to  him,  is 
given  in  four  pages;  whereupon  the  last  sentence,  four  pages 
back,  is  caught  up  and  continued  with  the  words :  "  That  is  why 
he  hobbled  in  distress  in  the  Casa  Gould  on  that  morning." 
Now  why  is  there  this  kind  of  hesitation?  Why  is  a  disguise 
kept  up  so  long  and  thrown  off  for  no  apparent  reason?  It  is 
merely  one  of  his  secrets,  which  is  entirely  his  own ;  but  another 
of  them  he  has  learned  from  Balzac:  the  method  of  doubling  or 
trebling  the  interest  by  setting  action  within  action,  as  a  picture 
is  set  within  a  frame.  In  Youth  the  man  who  is  telling  the  story 
to  more  or  less  indifferent  hearers,  times  his  narrative  with  a 
kind  of  refrain  .  .  .  .  "  Pass  the  bottle,"  he  says  whenever  a 
pause  seems  to  be  necessary;  and,  as  the  tale  is  ending,  the  final 
harmony  is  struck  by  an  unexpected  and  satisfying  chord:  "  He 
drank.    .    .    .    He  drank  again." 

To  find  a  greater  novel  than  Lord  Jim,  we  might  have  to  go 
back  to  Don  Quixote.  Like  that  immortal  masterpiece,  it  is 
more  than  a  novel;  it  is  life  itself,  and  it  is  a  criticism  of  life. 
Like  Don  Quixote,  Lord  Jim,  in  his  following  of  a  dream, 
encounters  many  rough  handlings.  He  has  the  same  egoism, 
isolation,  and  conviction ;  the  same  interrupting  world  about  him, 
the  same  contempt  of  reality,  the  same  unconsciousness  of  the 
nature  of  windmills.  In  Marlow,  he  has  quite  a  modern  Sancho 
Panza,  disillusioned,  but  following  his  master.  Certainly  this 
narrator  of  Jim's  failures  and  successes  represents  them  under 
the  obscure  guidance  of  "  a  strange  and  melancholy  illusion, 
evolved  half-unconsciously  like  all  our  illusions,  which  I  suspect 
only  to  be  visions  of  remote  unattainable  truth,  seen  dimly."  He 
is  a  soul  "  drunk  with  the  divine  philtre  of  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  himself."  That  illusion  is  suddenly  put  to  the  test;  he 
fails,  he  goes  into  the  cloud,  emerges  out  of  it,  is  struck  gloriously 
dead. 

In  Lord  Jim  Conrad  has  revealed,  more  finally  than  else- 
where, his  ideal:  the  ideal  of  an  applauded  heroism,  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  to  one's  own  conviction  the  world's  acceptance  and 
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acclamation.  In  this  stupendous  work,  what  secret  of  humanity 
is  left  untold?  Only  told,  is  too  definite  a  word.  Here  is  Con- 
rad's creed,  his  statement  of  things  as  they  are:  "  It  is  when  we 
try  to  grapple  with  another  man's  need  that  we  perceive  how 
incomprehensible,  wavering,  and  misty  are  the  beings  that  share 
with  us  the  sight  of  the  stars  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  It  is 
as  if  loneliness  were  a  hard  and  absolute  condition  of  existence; 
the  envelope  of  flesh  and  blood  on  which  our  eyes  are  fixed  melts 
before  the  outstretched  hand,  and  there  remains  only  the  capri- 
cious, unconsolable,  and  elusive  spirit  that  no  eye  can  follow,  no 
hand  can  grasp." 

"  Man  is  amazing,  but  he  is  not  a  masterpiece,"  says  some 
one  in  the  book,  one  of  the  many  types  and  illustrations  of  men 
who  have  fallen  into  a  dream,  all  with  some  original  sin  to  pro- 
claim or  conceal  or  justify,  men  of  honor,  tottering  phantoms 
clinging  to  a  foul  existence,  one  crowding  on  another,  disappear- 
ing, unrealized.  All  have  their  place,  literally  or  symbolically, 
in  the  slow  working-out  of  the  salvation  of  Tuan  Jim.  Amazing 
they  may  be,  but  Jim  ''  approaching  greatness  as  genuine  as  any 
man  ever  achieved,"  with  the  shame  of  his  '*  jump  "  from  a  sink- 
ing ship  and  his  last  fearless  jump  ''  into  the  unknown,"  his  last 
"  extraordinary  success,"  when,  in  one  proud  and  unflinching 
glance,  he  beholds  "  the  face  of  that  opportunity  which,  like  an 
Eastern  bride,  had  come  veiled  to  his  side  " :  amazing  he  may 
be,  but  a  masterpiece,  proved,  authentic,  justifying  Man. 

Next  after  this  triumph,  Karain  is  the  greatest.  It  Is  mys- 
terious, a  thing  that  haunts  one  by  Its  extreme  fascination;  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  Conrad,  there  is  the  trial  of  life:  first  the  trial, 
then  the  failure,  finally  (but  not  quite  always)  the  redemption. 
"  As  to  Karain,  nothing  could  happen  to  him  unless  what  happens 
to  all — failure  and  death;  but  his  quality  was  to  appear  clothed 
in  the  illusion  of  unavoidable  success."  And  on  what  a  gorgeous 
and  barbaric  and  changing  stage  Is  this  obscure  tragedy  of  the 
soul  enacted  I  There  is  in  it  grave  splendor.  In  Conrad's  imag- 
ination three  villages  on  a  narrow  plain  become  a  great  empire 
and  their  ruler  a  monarch. 

To  read  Conrad  is  to  shudder  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf,  in  a  silent 
darkness.     Karain  is  full  of  mystery,  Heart  of  Darkness  of  an 
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unholy  magic.  "  The  fascination  of  the  abomination — you 
know,"  the  teller  of  the  story  says  for  him,  and  "  droll  thing  life 
is."  The  whole  narrative  is  an  evocation  of  that  "  stillness  of 
an  implacable  brooding  over  an  incalculable  intention,"  and  of 
the  monstrous  Kurtz  who  has  been  bewitched  by  the  "  heavy 
mute  spell  of  the  wilderness  that  seems  to  draw  him  to  its  pitiless 
breast  by  the  awakening  of  forgotten  and  brutal  instincts,  by  the 
memory  of  gratified  and  monstrous  passions;  and  this  alone  had 
beguiled  his  unlawful  soul  beyond  the  bounds  of  permitted  aspira- 
tion." And  it  all  ends  with  the  cry:  "  The  horror!  The  hor- 
ror! "  called  out  in  his  last  despair  by  a  dying  man.  Gloomy, 
tremendous,  this  has  a  deeper,  because  more  inextricable  agony 
than  the  tragedy  of  Karain.  Here,  the  darkness  is  unbroken; 
there  is  no  remedy;  body  and  soul  are  drawn  slowly  and  inevit- 
ably down  under  the  yielding  and  pestilent  swamp.  The  failure 
seems  irretrievable.  We  see  nature  casting  out  one  who  had 
gone  beyond  nature.  We  see  "  the  meanness,  the  torment,  the 
tempestuous  anguish  of  a  soul  "  that,  in  its  last  moment  of  earthly 
existence,  had  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  with  a  stare 
"  that  could  not  see  the  flame  of  the  candle,  but  was  wide  enough 
to  embrace  the  whole  universe." 

In  Amy  Foster  we  have  another  study  in  terror.  It  is  roman- 
tic, homely  and  terrible.  It  is  more  terrible  than  The  Idiots,  and 
more  beautiful.  It  is  wild,  plaintive,  a  poem  full  of  pity,  trans- 
figured by  a  vast  and  luminous  comprehension.  Against  a  sordid 
background  we  see  a  divine  creature,  like  a  bird  strayed  across 
many  seas  from  some  tropical  country,  beating  its  wings  in  vain. 
And  he  dies  of  ignorance  and  cruelty,  cast  off  by  man  and  woman, 
and  in  a  great  wonder.  "  'Why?*  he  cried,  in  the  penetrating  and 
indignant  voice  of  a  man  calling  to  a  responsible  maker  " ;  and, 
pronouncing  the  word  "  Merciful  "  !   he  expired. 

With  Nostromo  we  get  a  new  manner  and  new  scenery.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Colombia,  the  Nuevo  Granada  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  silver  mine  is  its  centre,  and  around  that  fatal  treasure- 
house  the  whole  action  moves.  The  Spanish  streets,  glittering 
with  heat,  with  their  cool  patios,  peopled  by  the  Indians,  the 
"  whites,"  a  cross  between  Spanish  and  native,  the  Italians,  the 
English,  the  Indian  girls  with  long,  dark  hair,  the  Mozenitas 
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with  golden  combs,  are  seen  under  strong  sunlight  with  a  vivid 
actuality  more  accentuated  than  in  any  other  of  Conrad's  scenes. 
A  sinister  masquerade  is  going  on  In  the  streets,  very  unreal  and 
very  real.  There  Is  the  lingering  death  of  Decoud  on  a  deserted 
island  ("  he  died  from  solitude,  the  enemy  known  to  few  on  this 
earth,  and  whom  only  the  simplest  of  us  are  fit  to  withstand  ")  ; 
the  horrible  agonies  of  Hirsch;  the  vile  survival  of  Dr.  Monyng- 
ham.  It  Is  by  profound  and  futile  seriousness  that  these  persons 
and  events  take  on  an  air  of  irony,  and  are  so  comic  as  they 
endure  the  pains  of  tragedy. 

This  strange  novel  Is  oddly  constructed.  It  is  a  narrative  In 
which  episode  follows  episode  with  little  apparent  connection. 
The  first  half  Is  a  lengthy  explanation  of  what  the  second  part  is 
to  put  Into  action.  It  drags  and  seems  endless,  and  might  be 
defined  by  a  sentence  out  of  the  book,  where  some  one  "  recog- 
nized a  wearisome  impressiveness  in  the  pompous  manner  of  his 
narrative."  Suddenly,  with  Nostromo's  first  actualized  adven- 
ture the  story  begins,  the  Interest  awakens,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  Nostromo  himself  becomes  actual.  He  has  been  suggested 
by  hints,  indicated  in  faint  outline.  We  have  been  told  of  his 
power  and  Influence,  we  see  the  admiration  which  surrounds  him, 
but  the  man  walks  veiled.  His  vanity,  evident  at  the  first,  be- 
comes colossal:  "The  man  remained  astonishingly  simple  in 
the  jealous  greatness  of  his  conceit."  Then,  as  he  awakens  one 
morning  under  the  sky,  he  rises  "  as  natural  and  free  from  evil 
In  the  moment  of  waking  as  a  magnificent  and  unconscious  wild 
beast."  The  figure  greatens  in  his  allegiance  to  the  shining 
spectre  of  the  treasure,  which  makes  him  afraid  because  *'  he 
belonged  body  and  soul  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his  audacity." 
His  death  Is  accidental,  but,  In  Conrad's  merciful  last  words,  he 
has,  after  his  death,  the  "  greatest,  the  most  enviable,  the  most 
sinister  of  his  successes.  In  that  true  cry  of  love  and  grief  that 
seemed  to  ring  aloud  from  Punta  Mala  to  Azuera  and  away  to 
the  bright  line  of  the  horizon,  overhung  by  a  big  white  cloud 
shining  like  a  mass  of  solid  silver,  the  genius  of  the  magnificent 
Capataz  de  Caegadores  dominated  the  dark  gulf  containing  his 
conquests  of  treasure  and  love." 
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II 


Conrad's  first  fame  was  made  by  his  sea-novels,  and  the  sea 
Is  never  quite  out  of  any  of  his  books.  Who,  before  or  since, 
could  have  evoked  this  picture  of  heat,  stillness,  and  solitude? 
"  A  marv^ellous  stillness  pervaded  the  world,  and  the  stars,  to- 
gether with  the  serenity  of  their  rays,  seemed  to  shed  upon  the 
earth  the  assurance  of  everlasting  security.  The  young  moon 
recurved,  and,  shining  low  in  the  west,  was  like  a  slender  shaving 
thrown  up  from  a  bar  of  gold;  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  smooth  and 
cool  to  the  eye  like  a  sheet  of  ice,  extended  its  perfect  level  to 
the  perfect  circle  of  a  dark  horizon.  The  propeller  turned  with- 
out a  check,  as  though  its  beat  had  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  a 
safe  universe;  and  on  each  side  of  the  Patna  two  deep  folds  of 
water,  permanent  and  sombre  on  the  unwrlnkled  shimmer,  en- 
closed within  their  straight  and  diverging  ridges  a  few  white 
swirls  of  foam  bursting  In  a  low  hiss,  a  few  wavelets,  a  few  rip- 
ples, a  few  undulations  that,  left  behind,  agitated  the  surface  of 
the  sea  for  an  Instant  after  the  passage  of  the  ship,  subsided, 
splashing  gently,  calmed  down  at  last  Into  the  circular  stillness 
of  water  and  sky  with  the  black  speck  of  the  moving  hull  remain- 
ing everlastingly  in  its  centre." 

In  Typhoon  we  are  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  terrible  outrage 
of  the  destructive  force  of  nature,  "  something  formidable  and 
swift,  like  the  sudden  smashing  of  a  vial  of  wrath.  It  seemed  to 
explode  all  round  the  ship  with  an  overpowering  concussion  and 
a  rush  of  great  waters,  as  if  an  immense  dam  had  been  blown  up 
to  windward.  In  an  Instant  the  men  lost  touch  of  each  other. 
This  is  the  disintegrating  power  of  a  great  wind;  it  isolates  one 
from  one's  kind.  .  .  .  The  motion  of  the  ship  was  extravagant. 
Her  lurches  had  an  appaUIng  helplessness;  she  pitched  as  if  tak- 
ing a  header  into  a  void,  and  seemed  to  find  a  wall  to  hit  every 
time.  .  .  .  The  seas  in  the  dark  seemed  to  rush  from  all  sides 
to  keep  her  back  where  she  might  perish.  There  was  hate  in  the 
way  she  was  handled,  and  a  ferocity  in  the  blows  that  fell.  She 
was  like  a  living  creature  thrown  to  the  rage  of  a  mob  I  hustled 
terribly,  struck  at,  borne  up,  flung  down,  leaped  upon.  ...    At 
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last  she  rose  slowly,  staggering,  as  if  she  had  to  lift  a  mountain 
with  her  bows." 

There  have  been  many  writers  about  the  sea,  but  only  Conrad 
has  loved  it  with  so  profound  and  yet  untrustful  a  love.  His 
storms  have  sublimity,  made  out  of  Intense  attention  to  detail, 
often  trivial  or  ludicrous,  but  heightened  into  tragedy  by  the 
shifting  floor  and  changing  background  on  which  is  represented 
the  vast  struggle  of  man  with  the  powers  of  nature.  And  as  he 
loves  the  earth  only  in  its  extravagances,  so  he  loves  the  sea  most 
in  storm,  where  love  and  fear  mingle.  The  tropics,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  the  sea  in  a  continual  tempest,  the  ship  suffering 
through  a  typhoon,  or  burning  itself  out  on  the  waters:  these 
are  his  scenes,  these  he  cherishes  in  his  faithful  and  unquiet  mem- 
ory. How  much  is  memory,  how  much  is  imagination,  no  one 
need  know  or  care.  They  are  one;  he  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween them. 

There  is  a  book,  not  a  novel,  in  which  Conrad  has  written 
down,  a  little  hastily,  some  of  his  impressions  of  the  sea  and 
ships.  It  is  called  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  and  is  a  medley  of 
**  memories  and  impressions."  It  is  full  of  splendid  things, 
splendid  single  separate  things;  and  it  is  filled  with  delightful 
personal  confessions;  and  it  has  in  it  the  fragments  of  a  great 
song  of  the  sea.  The  book  quivers  with  sight,  throbs  with  hear- 
ing. And  he  has  written:  '*  The  sea  has  never  been  friendly  to 
man.  .  .  .  To  love  It  is  not  well."  But  the  ship!  "To  deal 
with  men  Is  as  fine  an  art  as  it  is  to  deal  with  ships  .  .  .  after 
all,  the  art  of  handhng  ships  is  finer,  perhaps,  than  the  art  of 
handling  men."  It  is  the  man  who  tells  us  that,  who  also  tells 
us  of  the  ship,  that  men  "  shall  learn  to  know  with  an  Intimacy 
surpassing  the  Intimacy  of  man  with  man,  to  love  with  a  love 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  man  for  woman  " :  is  not  that  word 
"  nearly,"  In  the  lover's  mouth,  the  character  and  seal  of  his 
faithfulness  to  truth  in  every  detail?  "  Ships  are  all  right!  They 
are.  They  who  live  with  the  sea  have  got  to  hold  by  that  creed 
first  and  last." 

Once,  in  one  of  the  pages  of  Lord  Jim,  Conrad  has  con- 
fessed himself  with  perfect  frankness.  He  represents  himself 
receiving  a  packet  of  letters  which  are  to  tell  him  the  last  news 
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of  Lord  Jim.  He  goes  to  the  window,  and  draws  the  heavy 
curtains. 

"  The  Hght  of  his  shaded  reading-lamp  slept  like  a  sheltered 
pool,  his  footfalls  made  no  sound  on  the  carpet,  his  wandering 
days  were  over.  No  more  horizons  as  boundless  as  hope,  no 
more  twilights  within  the  forests  as  solemn  as  temples,  in  the 
hot  quest  for  the  Ever-undiscovered  Country  over  the  hill,  across 
the  stream,  beyond  the  wave.  The  hour  was  striking !  No  more ! 
No  more ! — but  the  opened  packet  under  the  lamp  brought  back 
the  sounds,  the  visions,  the  very  savor  of  the  past — a  multitude 
of  fading  faces,  a  tumult  of  low  voices,  dying  away  upon  the 
shores  of  distant  seas  under  a  passionate  and  unconsoling  sun- 
shine.    He  sighed  and  sat  down  to  read." 

That  is  the  confession  of  one  who,  of  foreign  race,  Is  an 
alien,  solitary  among  his  memories. 


Ill 


Conrad's  stories  have  no  plots,  and  they  do  not  need  them. 
They  are  a  series  of  studies  in  temperaments,  deduced  from 
slight  incidents;  studies  in  emotion,  with  hardly  a  rag  to  hold 
together  the  one  or  two  scraps  of  action,  out  of  which  they  are 
woven.  A  spider  hanging  by  one  leg  to  his  web,  or  sitting  mo- 
tionless outside  it:  that  is  the  image  of  some  of  these  tales,  which 
are  made  to  terrify,  bewilder,  and  grip  you.  No  plot  ever  made 
a  thing  so  vital  as  Lord  Jim,  where  there  is  no  plot;  merely  epi- 
sodes, explanations,  two  or  three  events  only  significant  for  the 
inner  meaning  by  which  they  are  darkened  or  illuminated.  I 
would  call  this  invention,  creation;  the  evasion  of  what  is  need- 
less in  the  plots  of  most  novels.  But  Conrad  has  said,  of  course, 
the  right  thing,  in  a  parenthesis :  "  It  had  that  mysterious,  al- 
most miraculous,  power  of  producing  striking  effects  by  means 
impossible  of  detection,  which  is  the  last  word  of  the  highest 
art." 

Conrad  conceals  his  astonishing  invention  under  many  dis- 
guises. What  has  seemed  to  some  to  be  untidy  in  construction 
will  be  found  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  subtlety,  a  skilful  arresting 
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of  the  attention,  a  diverting  of  it  by  a  new  interest  thrust  in  side- 
ways.   Lord  Jim  is  a  model  of  intelligent  disarray. 

In  the  strict  sense  Conrad  is  not  a  novelist:  he  writes  by 
Instinct.  And  his  art  Is  unlike  the  art  of  every  other  novelist. 
For  instance,  Meredith  or  Stendhal  make  great  things  out  of 
surface  material;  they  give  us  life  through  Its  accidents,  one 
brilliantly,  the  other  with  scrupulous  care.  Conrad  uses  detail 
as  illustrations  of  his  ideas,  as  veils  of  life,  not  as  any  essential 
part  of  it.  The  allusion  to  him  is  more  real  than  the  fact;  and, 
when  he  deals  with  the  low  or  trivial,  with  Mr.  Verloc's  dubious 
shop  in  the  back-street,  it  is  always  a  symbol. 

Conrad,  writing  In  English,  does  not  always  think  in  English. 
For,  in  this  man,  who  is  pure  Polish,  there  is  a  brooding  mind, 
an  exalted  soul,  a  fearless  intelligence,  a  merciful  judgment.  And 
he  has  voyaged  through  many  seas  of  the  soul.  In  which  he  finds 
that  fascination,  the  fascination  of  fear,  splendor,  and  uncer- 
tainty, which  the  water  that  surrounds  the  earth  had  to  give  him. 
And  he  has  made  for  himself  a  style  which  is  personal,  unique, 
naked  English,  and  which  brings  into  English  literature  an  auda- 
cious and  profound  English  speech. 

In  his  sarcasm  Conrad  Is  elemental.  He  is  a  fatalist,  and 
might  say  with  SIdl  All  Ismayem,  In  the  Malay  Annals:  "  It  is 
necessary  that  what  has  been  ordained  should  take  place  in  all 
creatures."  But  In  his  fatalism  there  is  a  furious  revolt  against 
all  those  evils  that  must  be  accepted,  those  material  and  mental 
miseries  that  will  never  be  removed.  His  hatred  of  rule,  meas- 
ure, progress,  civilization  Is  unbounded.  He  sits  and  laughs  with 
an  inhuman  laughter,  outside  the  crowd,  in  a  chair  of  wisdom; 
and  his  mockery,  persuaded  of  the  Incurable  horrors  of  existence, 
can  achieve  monstrosity,  both  logical  and  ghastly. 

In  the  *'  simple  tale  "  of  The  Secret  Agent,  which  is  a  story 
of  horror,  in  our  London  of  to-day,  the  central  motive  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  romances:  memory  as  Nemesis.  The 
man  comes  to  his  death  because  he  cannot  get  a  visible  fear  out 
of  his  eyes;  and  the  woman  kills  him  because  she  cannot  get  a 
more  terrible,  more  actual  thing,  which  she  has  not  seen,  but 
which  has  been  thrust  Into  her  brain,  out  of  her  eyes.  "  That 
particular  fiend  "  drives  him  into  a  cruel  blunder  and  her  into  a 
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madness,  a  murder,  a  suicide,  which  combine  into  one  chain,  link 
after  link,  inevitably. 

The  blood-thirstiness  of  Conrad's  "  simple  story  '*  of  modern 
life,  a  horror  as  profound  as  that  of  Poe,  and  manipulated  with 
the  same  careful  and  attentive  skill,  is  no  form  of  cruelty,  but 
of  cold  observation.  What  is  common  enough  among  the  half- 
civilized  population  of  that  Malay  Peninsula,  which  forms  so 
much  of  the  material  of  the  earlier  novels,  has  to  be  transported, 
by  a  choice  of  subject  and  the  search  for  what  is  horrible  in  it, 
when  life  comes  to  be  studied  in  a  modern  city.  The  interest  is 
still  in  the  almost  less  civilized  savagery  of  the  Anarchists;  and 
it  is  around  the  problem  of  blood-shedding  that  the  whole  story 
revolves.  The  same  lust  of  slaughter,  brought  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  seems  cruder  and  less  interesting  as  material.  There  the 
atmosphere  veiled  what  the  gaslight  of  the  disreputable  shop 
and  its  back-parlor  do  but  make  more  visible.  It  is  an  experiment 
in  realism  which  comes  dangerously  near  to  being  sensational, 
only  just  avoids  It. 

The  whole  question  depends  upon  whether  the  material  hor- 
ror surpasses  that  horror  of  the  soul  which  is  never  absent  from 
it;  whether  the  dreadful  picture  of  the  woman's  hand  holding 
the  carving-knife,  seen  reflected  on  the  ceiling  by  the  husband  in 
the  last  conscious  moment  before  death,  Is  more  evident  to  us 
than  the  man's  sluggish  acquiescence  In  his  crime  and  the  woman's 
slow  intoxication  by  memory  Into  a  crime  more  direct  and  perhaps 
more  excusable.  It  seems,  while  you  are  reading  it,  impossible 
that  the  Intellect  should  overcome  the  pang  given  to  the  senses; 
and  yet,  on  reflection,  there  is  the  same  mind  seen  at  work,  more 
ruthlessly,  more  despairingly  than  ever,  turning  the  soul  Inside 
out.  In  the  outwardly  "  respectable  "  couple  who  commit  murder, 
because  they  ''  refrained  from  going  to  the  bottom  of  facts  and 
motives."  Conrad  has  made  a  horrible,  forgivable,  admirable 
work  of  art  out  of  a  bright  tin  can,  a  befouled  shovel,  and  a 
stained  carving  knife.  He  has  made  of  these  three  domestic 
objects  the  symbols  of  that  destroying  element,  "  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  which  turns  the  wheel  on  which  the  world  Is  broken. 


WASHINGTON    SQUARE 
PiETRA  Van  Brunt 

ANY  Square  should  be  equal  to  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
statues  and  Its  shrubbery.  And  especially  Is  this  true 
of  Washington  Square,  as  every  good  resident — how- 
ever transient — knows.  Perhaps  Its  charm  Is  that  It  has  so  little 
of  either  tortured  marble  or  aniline  grassplots.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  human  equation  is  preponderant.  And  the  Square 
has  every  sort  of  resident,  from  the  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers 
on  the  north  to  the  Artists  and  Rag-pickers  on  the  south,  from 
the  Bourgeois  Bohemians  on  the  west  to  the  Anachronistic  and 
Unregenerate  Benedicts  on  the  east.  Then  there  are  all  the 
inmates  of  certain  Educational  Institutions  for  the  much-em- 
ployed, with  an  Inanimate  warehouse  or  two  thrown  In  for  good 
measure.  Nor  am  I  forgetting  those  who  sit  on  benches — having 
no  place  else  to  sit. 

The  crisp  April  sun  makes  Washington  Square  its  first  stop 
after  it  leaves  the  Battery.  Here  it  awakens  some  of  the  sleepers 
on  the  benches.  But  before  they  have  had  time  to  stretch  them- 
selves, an  air  of  all  Innocence  and  charm  pervades  the  Square. 
Short-lived.  For  from  the  tenements  to  the  south  of  the  Square 
come  the  sweat-shop  workers,  old  men  and  little  children  mostly, 
who  do  their  work  "  at  home."  They  come  like  sleep-walkers, 
were  It  not  for  the  heavy  bundles  of  clothing  carried  on  one 
shoulder  or  perchance  on  the  head.  Their  bodies  are  all  twisted 
and  awry  as  their  feet  scuff  along  the  pavement;  their  eyes 
heavy  from  the  all-night  vigil,  that  houses  on  lower  Broadway 
may  have  their  bundles  of  finished  button-holes  and  they  may 
have  the  pennies  on  which  to  live  In  order  to  sew  more  button- 
holes. The  sleepers  on  benches  wake  and  curse  a  bit  as  this 
small  army  shuffles  by.  The  Square  Is  naught  but  a  weary 
monotone  of  grey. 

"  Qu'est-c'  qui  passe  ici  si   tard, 
Compagnons  de  la  Marjolaine?  " 

I   chant.      They  pass — however  slowly — this   company   of   the 
Marjolaine. 
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Then  come  the  hucksters  with  their  greens  and  they  make 
the  Square  gay  with  their  cries  and  their  push-carts  piled  with 
beets,  parsnips,  and  carrots  nicely  washed  and  tied  in  bunches. 
I  hang  far  out  from  my  window,  trying  to  negotiate  tiny  red  rad- 
ishes or  little  new  onions  for  my  breakfast.  If  I  can,  then  I  will 
not  go  out  for  my  omelette  and  coffee,  but  have  coffee  with  a 
crusty  loaf  in  the  studio.  But  no !  Alas !  it  is  too  early  in  the 
season.  Later,  perhaps.  My  Italian  pushes  his  cart  along 
down  the  block.  I  used  to  wonder  why  every  morning  such  a 
number  of  men  and  carts  trundled  into  the  Square.  Then  one 
day  I  remembered  that  these  were  the  children  of  Sunny  Italy 
to  whom  a  plot  of  grass — however  moth-eaten — was  as  a  morn- 
ing cocktail.  I  am  grateful  to  them.  For  a  fragment  of  time 
they  make  me  long  for  the  open  stretches,  whether  of  gardens 
or  tundras,  or  windy  plains  or  mossy-fringed  banks. 

All  too  soon  they  pass.  And  then  comes  the  older  sister 
of  the  sweat-shops.  And  I  am  forced  to  remember  that  not 
even  a  ponderous  wage  report  can  annihilate  the  willow  plume. 
The  lace  waist  and  the  jewelled  combs  are  her  symbols  as  I 
watch  her  pass.  "  And  I  said  to  him  " — "  And  he  says  to  me  " 
— I  hear  in  Polish,  Yiddish,  Italian,  and  even  Lithuanian,  as  she 
flounces  by.  I  shall  become  quite  a  linguist — in  time.  The 
sleepers  bestir  themselves  to  make  a  remark  as  she  cuts  across 
the  Square.  Perhaps  they  were  waiting  for  her  to  pass  as  the 
signal  to  rise  and  shake  themselves.  What  are  symbols  to 
me  are  also  symbols  to  them.  For  a  half-hour  the  Square 
assumes  the  metallic  sophistication  of  a  street-walker. 

Seven  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  the  little  sister  of  the  sweat- 
shops; eight  o'clock  the  hour  of  her  grown-up  sister;  but  nine 
o'clock  is  the  hour  of  those  who  come,  some  in  motor  cars,  some 
afoot,  but  all — the  Socialist  Soap-Boxer  assures  us — the  "  capi- 
talist class."  It  may  be  so.  And  are  these  the  "  strong  "  to 
whom  is  the  battle?  But — enough  of  problems !  I  have  not  yet 
breakfasted. 

With  Whistler  I  agree  that  ten  o'clock  is  the  only  possible 
breakfast  hour.  Why — by  the  way — did  he  ever  give  the  title 
Ten  O'clock  to  his  lectures,  and  such  acrimonious  lectures  too? 
They  were  not  delivered  a  deux.  By  breakfasting  at  ten,  I  avoid 
the  perpetually  tired  business  man  at  the  Brevoort  whose  last 
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night's  dissipation  permits  only  dry  toast,  one  soft-boiled  cgg^ 
and  "  tea  weak,  waiter,  plenty  of  hot  water."  Once  I  did  not 
understand  why  apparently  robust  men  fared  so  lightly.  Since 
I  mixed  a  glass  of  sherry  with  a  Chartreuse  and  a  villainous 
gin  rickey,  I  understand.  But  the  waiter  is  asking  me  if  it 
shall  be  an  omelette  with  mushrooms  or  aux  fines  herhes.  I  flip 
a  penny.  Lincoln's  head  signifies  mushrooms.  And  off  goes 
my  tenor  rohusto  of  a  waiter  a-grin  from  ear  to  ear.  He  does 
not  understand  American  jeunes  filles,  I  am  certain.  The  trim- 
mings he  knows.  There  is  only  one  question.  Is  it  yet  too  early 
pour  les  f raises?  Yes?  Then  a  slice  of  African  melon.  It 
comes  a  rosy  crescent.  African  melon!  My  mind  journeys  to 
Le  Chat  a  Faim  and  Remi  Sainte-Lucie.  I  had  never  before 
realized  how  attractive  a  Haitian  could  be. 

Is  the  battle  to  the  strong?  I  ask  myself  whenever  I  mis- 
calculate the  hour  for  breakfast  and  find  my  table  close  to  the 
fresh-smelling  earth  taken  by  a  man  whose  nose  is  buried  in  the 
Stock  Market  news.  Somehow  they  do  not  impress  me  as 
"  strong  " — those  nervous  one-boiled-egg  and  weak-tea  people. 
I  must  ask  my  waiter  about  it  all.  He  rubs  shoulders  with  more 
people  than  I  do.  And  where  is  my  omelette?  The  basso  pro- 
funda puts  down  his  month  old  Figaro  and  lazes  across  to  my 
table.  But  I  cannot  ask  him  about  the  diet  of  the  Strong.  He 
has  no  sense  of  humor.  If  he  had  he  would  not  read  a  month  old 
Figaro:  Now  the  tenor  rohusto  reads  //  Asino  fresh  from  the 
news-stands  every  week.  He  comes,  bearing  aloft  my  omelette 
in  state.  Coffee  follows.  Then  a  cigarette..  No  one  minds. 
Only  the  tired  business  man  has  ever  stared,  his  limited  acquaint- 
ance embracing  only  one  sort  of  young  woman  who  smokes 
cigarettes.    Pauvre  homme! 

Breakfast  over,  I  often  sit  all  day  in  the  Square  sunning 
my  rheumatism  on  one  of  the  benches.  Wasting  time?  By  no 
means.  Though  I  never  open  them,  have  I  not  Marius  the 
Epicurean  in  my  pocket  and  Bergson's  bulk  under  my  arm, 
despite  its  rheumatic  twinges?  And  sometimes  a  leaf  out  of 
life's  sketch-book  or  Hogarth's  is  caught  up  by  the  wind  and 
deposited  on  my  bench.  Life  Is  always  so  full  of  vicarious 
living  for  some  of  us. 

One  day  I  sat  soaking  in  the  sun  as  the  "  benchers  "  had 
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taught  me.  Was  not  all  life  short?  A  little  dreaming,  a  little 
love — et  puis  bonjour.  Then  why  not  '^  mallarme  it,"  as  a  friend 
puts  it?  I  sat  watching  the  noon-day  outpouring  from  the  sweat- 
shops, the  over-developed  and  under-matured  Jewish  girls  with 
their  passive  beauty  and  fiery  ugliness,  the  stoop-shouldered 
anaemic  Jewish  men.  .  .  . 

I  shut  my  eyes — the  more  completely  to  obliterate  the  pic- 
ture— and  sat  almost  dozing,  when  suddenly  there  sat  down  by 
me  a  tear-swollen  girl  and  a  sheepish  boy.  And  before  I  could 
move,  I  dared  not  .  .  . 

"  And  I  don't  dare  go  home  and  I  don't  dare  go  to  work. 
And  the  girl  next  to  me  this  morning  she  said  " — (dropping  her 
voice) — "  And  the  boss  he  heard  her  and  he  said  he  had  none 
but  good  girls  in  his  shop.  And  what  am  I  going  to  do?  "  (with 
a  rising  wail)  "  You  got  me  into  this.  What' re  you  goin'  to  do 
about  it?" 

Poor  little  amateur  daughter  of  joy!  Not  much  joy  in  it 
for  you !  The  pathos  of  it  all,  the  living  contrary  to  instinct, 
or — the  sequel.  Forced  too  quickly  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  city 
streets,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  For  outside  every 
free  maternity  hospital,  the  procurer  lies  in  waiting.  And 
already  convention  had  stamped  its  letter  of  shame  on  her  tear- 
stained  forehead. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  Square's  one  tragedy. 

On  that  day  in  March — ^vt  years  ago  now — at  twilight  when 
screams  filled  the  air,  and  bodies  crashed  with  a  dull  thud  through 
the  heavily-leaded  glass  of  the  sidewalks  and  streams  of  smoke 
poured  from  the  Asch  Building  ntxt  to  New  York  University,  I 
stopped  for  only  a  moment  outside  the  cordon  of  police.  I  could 
not  watch.  The  girls  were  jumping  in  spite  of  the  hoarse  shouts 
and  oaths  of  the  firemen  who  were  trying  to  brace  their  ineffect- 
ual nets.  I  turned  and  ran  blindly  into  two  girls-of-the-streets, 
their  painted  faces  working  with  the  horror  of  it,  and  tears 
coursing  down  their  cheeks  .  .   . 

"  My  Gawd!  "  shrieked  one  of  them  above  the  din;  "  ain't 
you  glad,  Mame,  that  you  got  out  of  that  in  time !  " 

And  there  was  the  sequel. 
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But  oh!  the  beauty  of  a  rainy  night  in  fall  when  the  pave- 
ments are  like  black  satin  oiled  as  seen  through  the  white  curve 
of  the  Arch,  and  down  through  the  double  row  of  arc  lamps 
the  taxis  come  chasing,  their  white  lights  growing  brighter  as 
the  red  light  of  a  cab  going  up  the  Avenue  disappears  towards 
Murray  Hill.  "  Stroking  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it 
smiles,"  I  quote.  That's  it!  the  darkness  is  smiling.  The  city 
can  be  supremely  beautiful,  though  its  beauty  is  never  cloistral, 
not  even  in  Gramercy  Park.  Up  in  the  New  York  Law  School 
the  lights  shine  out  from  the  upper  three  storeys,  contrasting 
with  the  blankness  of  warehouses  and  reminding  me  that  up 
there  are  scholars  as  fanatic  in  their  pursuit  of  an  ideal  as  was 
ever  a  certain  Blaise  Pascal.  I  love  parts  of  the  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciales.  They  have  an  enthusiasm  that  latter-day  education 
seems  to  have  missed  inspiring.  But  I  forget  the  embryo  law- 
yers. Jewish  sweat-shop  workers  by  day,  by  night  intellectual 
Sybarites  who  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  their  province. 
Not  for  them  are  the  lights  of  the  City,  nor  the  golden  mist 
that  hangs  low  over  the  tall  dark  buildings,  nor  the  gay  cabs 
that  dash  in  and  out  of  the  narrow  canyons.  Theirs  the  devotion 
to  an  idea.  Heavens!  have  we  not  enough  lawyers  already  in 
the  world!     Port  Royal  and  the  Ghetto. 

But  humanity  does  not  all  go  to  night  school.  Some  of  it 
comes  reeling  down  through  the  benches,  apostrophizing  the 
statue  of  Garibaldi  with  queer  Italian  oaths  or  cursing  the  moon 
for  shining  so  brightly  and  the  City  Department  for  placing  no 
benches  under  a  clump  of  bushes.  The  "  cops  "  are  usually 
lenient,  even  allowing  a  man  to  sleep  out  when  it  Is  so  cold  that 
he  freezes  to  the  iron  bench  on  which  he  reposes.  These  bench- 
ers are  a  jolly  lot,  with  always  a  remark  on  everything.  They 
sink  down  on  their  hard  bunks  to  dream  of  the  open  road,  or  a 
fireside  each  to  his  taste,  and  previous  condition  of  servitude,  or 
perhaps  to  dream  of  that  morning  when  they  awoke  to  find  the 
price  of  more  than  one  drink  in  their  tattered  pocket. 

Such  a  proper  escort  as  I  had  that  night  for  the  Opera !  and 
such  a  fine  limousine  as  took  us  there !  I  wafted  a  good-bye  to 
my  benchers,  saying  a  small  prayer  against  envy  and  all  un- 
charitableness.     I  like  to  think  of  La  Boheme  being  given  to 
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charmeuse  and  pearls  and  impeccable  shirt-fronts,  even  though 
the  white  waistcoats  and  tiaras  must  needs  gabble  about  "  Read- 
ing "  and  ''  Oil  "  and  gamble  at  bridge  between  the  acts.  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  we  are  told,  and  if  these  diamond-studded 
children  of  Proletaria  could  not  bring  the  ticker  and  bridge  to 
the  Opera,  what  would  they  do?  I  like  to  see  them  there  in 
full  force  at  La  Boheme.  I  like  them  to  think  that  the  arts  are 
effortless.  They  are  not,  of  course;  Mimi  never  produced  any- 
thing but  high  C  and  a  few  delicious  warbles,  but  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  "  The  Street  "  suspect  that  Art  was  anything 
but  a  long  holiday.    Requiescat! 

We  omitted  supper.  It  did  not  seem  proper  after  that  gor- 
geously-staged garret.  And  we  did  not  come  home  in  a  taxi, 
but  in  the  Subway,  in  spite  of  my  escort's  protest  and  my  white 
slippers.  And  we  stopped  at  the  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  8th 
Street  and  changed  all  my  escort's  available  bills  into  fifty-cent 
pieces.  He  was  too  gentlemanly  to  object.  But  he  wondered 
what  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  me  now.  All  the  way  down 
in  the  Subway  I  had  been  computing  what  supper  would  have  cost 
us,  interrupting  one  of  his  stories  of  the  "  gay  Paris  "  brand  to 
ask  him  what  Chambertin  was  a  bottle !  I  hoped  that  the 
benchers  had  not  all  found  a  resting-place  elsewhere.  They 
had  not. 

Fifteen  cents  for  a  bed;  fifteen  cents  for  breakfast;  there 
my  calculations  stopped — and  wisely.  We  tied  the  money  in 
their  handkerchiefs  or  put  it  into  their  shoes.  I  was  all  for 
leaving  it  on  the  knees  of  the  bench-gods,  trusting  to  them. 
But  better  counsel  prevailed.  We  tied  it  to  them.  Was  I  not 
practising  expropriation  as  the  Soap-boxer  advises?  For  my 
escort  was  certainly  the  son  of  a  "  robber  baron."  He  was 
vulgarly  rich.  One  of  the  benchers  woke  up  as  we  bent  over 
him  and  cursed  us  roundly  and  enthusiastically  as  paid  hirelings 
of  the  capitalist  class  who  would  prevent  the  people  from  sleeping 
in  God's  open  air  on  a  bench  he  had  as  much  right  to  as  anybody 
else,  being  an  American  citizen,  by  G — ! 

A  "  gift " — how  I  hate  the  word — is  no  good  unless  it  Is  for 
just  a  little  more  than  is  actually  needed.  I  learned  that  a  long 
time  ago.    Also  nobody  knows  how  to  be  good  to  a  fellow  long 
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enough.  Any  invalid  will  tell  you  that  she  has  too  many  flowers 
at  first,  and  afterwards — just  nothing.  And  the  unexpected! 
How  anything  dwindles  in  size  if  you  have  to  wait  for  its  arrival. 
There  is  only  one  moment  when  the  supply  can  possibly  equal 
the  demand.     That  is  when  the  demand  is  first  felt. 

So  my  "  bencher  "  was  quite  right  in  his  ravings.  So  too  was 
my  escort.  I  have  had  the  moods  of  both.  I  have  wanted  to 
divide  up  everything,  even  the  troubles  of  my  sheltered  world, — 
sheltered,  that  is,  in  the  economic  sense.  Then  I  have  had  moods 
after  watching  the  coupes  draw  up  at  calling  hours  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Square,  and  perhaps  myself  going  up  the  broad  and 
stately  steps  to  chat  for  a  moment  in  a  deep  lounge  before  a 
charming  fire,  there  to  drink  tea  out  of  an  egg-shell  cup  and 
sniff  the  early  primroses  and  violets  In  the  warmed  room,  when 
I  have  had  the  suspicion  that  what  is — if  not  right — is  not  alto- 
gether wrong.  Then  I  argue  that  a  lion  is  not  always  a  hungry 
lion  and  that  there  Is  really  no  reason  at  all  why  he  should  not 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  with  no  disastrous  results  to  the  lamb. 
I  wonder  about  this  class  struggle  ... 

Then  when  I  come  out  again  under  a  deep  cobalt  blue  sky 
with  an  emerald  crescent  hanging  low  and  seen  through  the 
trees,  I  realize  the  tremendously  humanizing  Influence  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  When  the  evening  mist  rises  up  from  the  river 
and  with  poetry  as  with  a  veil  clothes  the  dust-strewn  Avenue, 
and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the  tall 
chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  warehouses  are  palaces  in 
the  night,  and  the  whole  city  hangs  low  In  the  heavens,  and  the 
"  L "  train's  roar  Is  softened,  and  through  the  dirty  brown 
closely-packed  earth  a  tiny  crocus  pushes  up  Its  rainbow  head, 
then  Nature  and  the  Metropolis  are  mystically  welded  and  the 
City  sings  Its  song  so  exquisitely  In  tune  to  me.  And  though  the 
wayfarer,  the  working-man  and  the  cultured  one,  the  wise  man 
and  the  one  of  pleasure,  have  all  hurried  through  the  Square  and 
out  of  it,  yet  to  the  man  on  the  benches  and  to  me  at  my  studio 
window  there  comes  a  mystic  feeling  that  we  understand 
Washington  Square.    After  all: 

"Que  m'importe  que  tu  sois  sage? 
Sols  belle!  et  sois  triste!  " 


INVICTUS 

Irene  P.  McKeehan 

THE  Iron,  O  God,  hath  entered  into  my  soul; 
I  know  not  the  way  that  I  take  and  I  see  not  the  goal; 
Desire  hath  burnt  itself  out  and  its  ashes  are  white; 
I,  who  was  born  for  the  sunshine  and  framed  for  delight, 
I  cried  unto  Thee  for  the  day  and  Thou  gavest  me  night. 

Thou  hast  given  me  loneliness,  Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  pain; 
My  fair,  white  vision  of  life  Thou  hast  marred  with  a  stain; 
At  the  height  of  my  thirst  Thou  didst  strike  down  the  cup  from 

my  hand; 
Thou  hast  made  my  footing  to  slip  where  I  fain  would  stand; 
Thou  hast  crumbled  the  rock  that  I  trusted  to  pebbles  and  sand. 

Nevertheless,  O  Master,  I  still  am  alive, 

Though   Thy  tempests   beat  me   about   and  Thy   great  winds 

drive ; 
Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  have  not  gone  over  my  head; 
I  will  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  tide  and  be  empty  of  dread; 
And  the  song  that  is  mine  I  will  sing  in  the  face  of  the  dead. 
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THE    DEMAND    FOR    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

Harriet  Lucinda  Bradley 

EVERY  day  we  see  new  demands  made  upon  the  schools: 
new  duties  formerly  believed  to  be  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  home  are  thrust  upon  it;  wherever  a  faulty  gen- 
eral tendency  is  observed  in  the  youth  of  our  land  the  question 
is  asked,  "  Why  don't  the  schools  train  them  better?  "  Compare 
the  school  of  fifty  years  ago  with  its  three  "  R's  "  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  Greek  and  Latin  to  top  off  with,  confining  itself  strictly 
to  book-knowledge,  with  the  school  of  to-day,  with  its  labora- 
tories, shops,  medical  inspectors,  and  subjects  so  subdivided  that 
the  children  of  even  the  third  and  fourth  grades  are  taught  each 
day  by  four  or  five  trained  specialists.  One  by  one  the  things 
formerly  learned  outside  the  school  have  been  transferred  to 
the  work  of  the  school,  where  the  child  learns  how  to  brush  his 
teeth,  how  to  get  off  the  street  car,  how  to  dance;  acquires  a 
trade,  and  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  sex.  One  great 
duty  is  still  left  to  the  home,  but  more  and  more  is  the  demand 
being  made  that  the  school  shall  take  over  also  this  last,  greatest, 
and  most  sacred  duty — the  religious  education  of  the  child.  This 
demand  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  some  association,  advocating  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
schools;  an  association  has  been  formed,  of  which  Jane  Addams 
is  a  member,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  religious 
education;  when  the  country  has  been  shocked  by  some  fresh 
revelation  of  graft,  the  cry  goes  up  that  we  must  seek  reform 
by  beginning  with  the  "  Godless  Schools.'' 

There  are  two  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  dumping 
of  so  many  home  duties  upon  the  schools,  the  people  hesitate  to 
make  this  all-important  service  to  the  child  a  function  of  the 
school:  first,  this  country  was  founded  largely  in  the  desire  for 
religious  freedom;  and  liberty  of  thought  purchased  at  so  great 
a  price  is  too  precious  a  heritage  to  be  carelessly  jeopardized; 
second,  an  equally  great  objection  to  religious  training  is  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  people  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  religion. 
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Since  the  world  Is  coming  more  and  more  to  believe  that 
assent  to  a  dogma  is  not  religion,  more  and  more  does  the  word 
religion  bring  to  our  minds  the  thoughts — "  As  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  little  ones,"  "  Comfort  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,"  "  I  was  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me." 
The  magazines  which  classify  articles  under  the  heads  of  "  re- 
ligion "  and  of  "  social  service  "  are  finding  that  this  division 
does  not  exist.  The  work  of  churches  and  Sunday  schools  of  all 
denominations  is  changing  from  the  study  .of  the  meaning  of  some 
old  writer  to  the  study  of  the  meaning  of  present-day  suffering. 

This  demand  that  religious  training  be  made  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  may  have  arisen  from  either  or  both  of  two 
causes :  it  may  be  that  the  Church  is  losing  power  to  promote 
religious  life  in  the  young,  or  it  may  be  that  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  so  anti-religious  as  to  nullify  the  work  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  country  will  ever  consent 
to  a  State-taught  religion  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  meaning 
creed  or  dogma;  and,  since  most  Church  creeds  are  based  upon 
some  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Bible-reading,  with  or  without 
interpretation,  always  will  be  a  source  of  irritation;  but  with  the 
newer  definition  of  religion — social  service,  (which  is  also  the 
original  definition  taught  by  Christ) — there  is  much  that  all 
might  agree  upon;  for  the  religion  of  service  implies  that  the 
child  be  trained  to  be  honest,  efficient  in  mind  and  body,  and 
democratic  in  its  sympathies.  In  what  ways  do  our  schools  fail 
to  attain  these  ideals,  and  what  can  be  done  to  change  the 
failure  into  success? 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  know  that  frequently  some 
bodily  ill  is  the  direct  cause  of  moral  or  mental  defect.  Many 
cases  are  reported  where  apparent  perversity  or  stupidity  in  a 
child  has  been  cured  by  the  removal  of  adenoids  or  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  the  correction  of  some  fault  of  the  eyes  or  the  ears. 
This  being  the  case,  let  us  inquire  in  what  ways  the  school  fails 
to  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  establishing  of  fresh-air  school-rooms  In  many  cities 
shows  that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  evil  effects  of  bad 
air  on  delicate  children;  still,  however,  in  the  same  city  that  sup- 
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ports  a  fresh-air  room  may  be  found  dozens  of  other  places  where 
children  not  as  yet  having  developed  tuberculosis  are  crowded 
into  insufficiently  ventilated  school-rooms.  Bad  as  is  the  effect  of 
foul  air  upon  the  child,  many  modern  writers  claim  that  its  evil 
effect  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  air  with  insufficient  moisture;  that 
dry  air,  no  matter  how  pure,  tends  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  How  many  schools  guard 
against  this  evil?  Often,  too,  the  care  with  which  the  window 
shades  are  drawn  to  exclude  all  sunshine  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  one  of  the  conditions  required  of  those  receiving  a  teacher's 
diploma  should  be  a  study  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  this  life- 
giving  force.  The  writer  recently  visited  a  kindergarten  where 
two  dozen  children,  supervised  by  two  teachers  and  two  normal 
school  cadets,  were  singing  and  skipping.  The  room  contained 
a  half-dozen  windows,  but  although  it  was  a  cold  day  in  the 
middle  of  winter  every  shade  was  closely  drawn,  and  the  sunshine, 
so  welcome  in  the  short  days,  tried  in  vain  to  reach  these  tender 
little  ones,  in  their  basement  room..  Nor  is  the  health  of  the 
child  made  the  criterion  in  deciding  the  length  and  alternation 
of  the  hours  of  study  and  recitation;  but,  instead,  the  demands 
of  some  university  receive  the  deference  due  to  the  child.  As 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  modern  "  scientific  "  school-seat,  a 
quotation  from  Madame  Montessori  will  suffice:  "When  we 
find  that  the  children  in  our  school-rooms  are  working  amid  un- 
hygienic conditions,  so  poorly  adapted  to  normal  development 
that  even  the  skeleton  becomes  deformed,  our  response  to  the 
terrible  revelation  is  an  orthopedic  bench.  It  is  much  as  if  we 
offered  to  the  miner  the  abdominal  brace,  or  arsenic  to  the  under- 
fed workman." 

But  although  the  schools  seem  to  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  protection  of  the  child's  health  as  regards  ven- 
tilation, hours,  and  seating,  marked  progress  may  be  noted  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  playgrounds  and  well-equipped 
gymnasiums;  also  in  the  character  of  gymnasium  work,  there 
being  less  of  military  drill  with  its  stress,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
play.  Another  encouraging  tendency  is  the  increasing  attention 
to  all  the  pupils  rather  than  to  a  picked  nine  or  eleven.  We  are 
beginning  to   realize  that  it  is  wiser  to   spend  money  for  the 
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coaching  of  ninety-nine  undergrown  children  than  on  one  big, 
beefy  football  player. 

However,  the  school  shows  as  yet  merely  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  the  correction  of  this  evil  of  over-emphasizing  the 
training  of  football  heroes  to  the  neglect  of  the  many,  with  the 
result  of  the  unpleasant  development  of  egotism  on  one  hand  and 
injurious  self-depreciation  on  the  other.  A  still  greater  moral 
injury  resulting  from  the  condition  of  athletics,  especially  inter- 
scholastic,  is  the  rapidly  growing  double  standard  of  school 
morals, — one  for  the  school-room  and  one  for  the  athletic  field. 
Dean  James  Angell  of  the  University  of  Chicago  says:  "A 
curious  double  standard  obtains  in  college  ethics.  A  boy  who 
would  scorn  to  cheat  at  his  lessons  will  cut  bases  in  a  ball  game 
if  he  thinks  the  umpire  is  not  looking.  The  double  standard 
is  a  blot  on  the  human  side  of  college  life  and  is  encouraged 
by  the  pungent  form  of  snub  to  the  athlete  who  does  not  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  win  and  the  exhilarating  form  of 
approbation  of  the  athlete  who  can  win  by  a  trick." 

The  evils  of  fraternities  and  sororities  are  in  general  so 
well  recognized  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  many  school  clubs  rapidly  displacing  them  are  not 
merely  the  old  faults  under  a  new  name.  A  debating  or  literary 
club  is  not  democratic — is  just  as  great  a  school  for  snobs — if 
the  members  retain  the  right  to  blackball  candidates. 

Great  as  is  the  power  of  athletics  and  fraternities  to  create 
snobs  and  crush  sensitive  children,  it  is  slight  compared  with 
the  power  of  the  marking  system  to  produce  these  results;  many 
who  are  fed  on  a  constant  diet  of  high  marks  become  unsympa- 
thetic, over-rate  themselves,  and  constantly  measure  their  achieve- 
ments not  by  what  they  might  do,  but  by  what  their  neighbors 
do;  and  where  one  child  is  injured  by  high  marks,  a  hundred 
children  are  injured  by  failure  marks.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  sensitive  child.  Children  do  not  as  a  rule 
question  the  judgment  of  their  teachers.  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  retardation  in  the  schools  is  caused  by  the  marking  system. 
Not  only  does  the  marking  system  injure  the  spirit  of  the  child 
by  developing  undue  egotism  or  crushing  hope,  but  it  also  tends 
to   destroy  love  of  truth — the   scientific   spirit — by  continually 
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placing  emphasis  upon  the  mark  of  approval  rather  than  upon 
the  result  obtained  or  the  effort  made.  The  child  is  trained  not 
to  seek  objective  and  impersonal  truth,  but  subjective  self-glori- 
fication; his  reward  is  not  new  visions  of  truth,  but  a  big  "  A  " 
on  a  card.  He  seeks  not  to  give  his  teacher  knowledge  of  his 
weaknesses  and  difficulties  in  order  to  be  helped,  but  rather  to 
conceal  and  deceive, — even  to  cheat — in  order  to  gain  that 
which  he  is  taught  is  most  to  be  desired — approval.  No  won- 
der that  our  city  councils,  legislatures,  and  Congress  are  filled 
with  men  whose  greatest  desire  is  not  that  ideas  of  righteous- 
ness shall  prevail,  but  that  they  themselves  may  be  reelected. 

The  child,  to  become  religious,  to  become  intelligently  altru- 
istic, should  be  trained  to  habits  of  independent  thought.  An 
analytical  mind,  moral  courage,  and  sympathy  make  the  highest 
type  of  man.  One  of  the  chief  enemies  of  these  desirable  quali- 
ties is  overcrowded  classes,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  Chil- 
dren are  handled  in  groups  so  large  that  the  teacher  is  compelled 
to  place  great  emphasis  on  discipline;  docility  is  ranked  above 
originality;  the  "good''  child,  like  the  good  Indian,  is  a  dead 
one,  or  at  least  sufficiently  anaemic  to  prefer  repose  to  action. 
Under  these  conditions,  not  only  is  the  child  injured  by  the 
teacher's  point  of  view,  but  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  too  large 
group.  He  is  likely  to  become  and  remain  through  life  merely 
one  of  the  mob ;  living  from  without,  not  from  within ;  hysterical 
and  suggestible.  This  false  economy  results  in  three  vicious 
products:  the  timid  crushed  spirit;  the  smug  Philistine;  and  the 
law-breaker. 

The  widespread  demand  for  religious  education  proves  that 
all  these  evils  are  being  recognized  and  many  ineffective  remedies 
are  proposed.  Nearly  every  city  continually  tinkers  at  the  cur- 
riculum, vainly  hoping  that  an  ideal  course  of  study  will  prove  a 
cure-all;  ignorant  that  the  true  teacher  can  assist  in  opening  the 
mind,  in  inspiring  reverence  and  love,  with  almost  any  subject. 
Many  who  realize  that  the  world  is  saved  by  personality  demand 
better  teachers,  but  go  about  the  wrong  way  to  get  them.  They 
say,  "  Pay  better  salaries;  give  security  of  position;  reward  with 
pension,  and  rigidly  exclude  the  unfit."  This  sounds  well,  but 
see  what  great  material  reward  has  done  to  the  medical  pro- 
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fesslon!  And  as  to  excluding  the  unfit,  who  will  be  the  judge? 
With  our  present  materialistic  ideals,  where  can  you  find  a 
superintendent  who  will  rate  the  unseen  power  of  the  spiritual- 
minded  teacher  above  that  of  the  showy  martinet?  And  where 
can  you  find  the  school-board  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  who  dismisses  from  the  service  their  wives' 
cousins'  daughters?  No  one  person  or  thing  is  responsible  for 
the  faults  of  the  system;  public  opinion  must  be  educated;  new 
ideals  must  dislodge  the  old;  faith  in  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
aesthetic  values  must  take  the  place  of  desire  for  a  diploma. 

This  education  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  importance  and 
character  of  our  ideals  of  education  will  undoubtedly  be  brought 
about  largely  by  the  medical  profession.  "  All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life."  Few  hesitate  to  pay  the  price — even 
when  exorbitant — of  the  good  physician.  We  are  slowly  learn- 
ing that  many  of  the  crippling  diseases  of  maturity  have  their 
origin  in  childish,  even  infantile,  experiences.  The  most  con- 
servative now  admit  that  the  joy  and  effective  vigor  of  bodily 
health  are  largely  conditioned  by  states  of  mind,  habits  of 
thought;  that  these  states  and  habits  may  be  largely  controlled  by 
education,  and  that  early  right  training  is  far  more  successful  than 
reeducation.  In  time  we  shall  all  know  that  a  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  not  more  essential  than  a  "  Pure  Teaching  Act "; 
that  benzoate  of  soda  is  not  as  Injurious  to  the  stomach  as  self- 
distrust  to  the  soul;  that  the  unrestricted  sale  of  cocaine  does  not 
produce  more  lunatics  and  criminals  than  the  overcrowded, 
stupidly  taught  school  which  gives  neither  Ideals  nor  the  power 
to  govern  life  by  reason. 

The  work  of  replacing  what  is  wrong  in  our  school  system 
with  something  better  cannot  be  quickly  or  easily  accomplished 
because  of  the  natural  reluctance  of  both  teachers  and  parents  to 
be  classified  as  "  knockers  " ;  a  term  of  reproach  always  applied 
to  those  who  object  to  any  established  order.  It  is  necessary 
as  a  first  step  In  the  education  of  public  opinion  that  we  see 
clearly  the  real  damage  and  destructlveness  of  snobbery,  self- 
depreciation,  inability  to  reason,  and  other  direct  results  of  many 
modern  methods;  the  next  step  Is  to  seek  and  remove  causes; 
then  we  are  ready  for  a  constructive  programme. 
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We  wish  our  children  to  become  religious,  that  is,  efficient 
in  mind  and  body,  and  broadly  sympathetic.  Instead  of  egotism 
or  timidity  we  desire  a  fearless,  peaceful,  well-balanced  soul. 
Instead  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde — the  double  personality 
— found  in  so  many,  we  wish  for  frankness,  harmony  of  being. 
So  we  will  weed  out  the  causes  of  over-stimulation  and  cruel 
depression,  and  let  the  child  grow  in  serenity.  Instead  of  letting 
the  child  become  a  battle-ground  of  passions,  we  will  transmute 
the  "  bad "  passions  (which  are  merely  undirected  or  misdi- 
rected vigor)  by  physical  training,  and  by  means  of  art,  especially 
music.  Instead  of  mere  personal  achievement,  we  wish  the  child 
to  know  and  love  his  brothers :  we  will  give  his  teachers  time 
to  love  him  and  we  will  give  him  a  desire  to  help  rather  than 
outdistance  others.  That  he  may  not  have  a  mind  and  soul 
cramped  by  the  knowledge  of  dollars,  battles,  dates — fed  on  the 
dead  past,  and  the  material  present — we  will  give  him  teachers 
who  can  see  In  every  subject  the  Unreachable,  the  Unknowable, 
lying  always  just  beyond.  So  shall  he  learn  to  Wonder,  which 
means  Worship.     So  shall  he  see  God  in  everything. 
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Helen  S.  Gray 

HE  use  of  vaccines,  serums,  or  antitoxins,  drugs,  and 
■  operations  as  preventives  or  cures  of  diseases  is  in  great 
vogue  at  the  present  time  among  doctors  of  the  regular 
or  allopathic  school  of  medicine.  There  are  now  serums,  or 
antitoxins,  to  cure  or  prevent  diphtheria,  tetanus,  or  lockjaw, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  goitre,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other 
diseases,  and  vaccines  against  smallpox,  meningitis,  typhoid  fever, 
bubonic  plague,  boils,  cholera,  hay  fever,  pneumonia,  rheuma- 
tism, etc.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  eventually  there  will 
be  a  serum  or  vaccine  for  nearly  all  diseases.  These  serums 
and  vaccines  are  derived  from  horses,  calves,  turtles,  donkeys, 
sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  sows,  and  other  animals.  Many  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  other  schools  repudiate  the  remedies 
just  mentioned  and  regard  their  alleged  preventive  or  curative 
properties  as  superstitions.  They  admit,  of  course,  that  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  imperative,  but  contend  that  in  most  cases 
they  are  unnecessary. 

In  its  hunt  for  causes  and  cures  of  diseases  the  regular  school 
of  medicine  is  engaged  in  a  game  of  blind  man's  buff.  It  teaches 
people  that  disease  comes  from  without.  It  declares  that  germs 
are  the  causes  of  most  diseases,  and  for  those  for  which  specific 
germs  have  never  been  found,  for  instance,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  appendicitis,  they  think  they  must  exist  and  expect  to  discover 
them  some  day.  Fleas,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  flies,  ants,  lice,  cats, 
and  human  beings  are  made  accessory  to  the  fact  and  charged 
with  being  carriers.  Some  doctors  suspect  mice  of  spreading 
pneumonia,*  blackbirds  of  spreading  pellagra,  bedbugs  of  trans- 
mitting tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever,  and  declare  ''  other  dis- 
eases are  spread  by  insects  in  a  manner  yet  undiscovered." 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  exonerates  patients  from  respon- 
sibility for  many  of  their  ills.  "  No  matter  how  hygienlcally  a 
person  tries  to  live,  he  is  not  safe  from  smallpox,  from  yellow 
fever,  from  malaria,  from  typhoid  fever.     The  bite  of  a  mos- 

*  From  article  in  The  Technical  World,  June,  1913,  by  F.  C.  Walsh,  M.  D, 
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quito  may  Inoculate  the  healthiest  man  in  the  world  with  enough 
malaria  germs  to  wreck  his  constitution.  It  all  depends,"  ful- 
minates with  lugubrious  hopelessness  an  editorial  in  The  Morn- 
ing Oregonian,  presumably  written  by  its  editorial  writer,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Chapman.  So,  too,  Dr.  Evans,  who  is  employed  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune  to  write  on  questions  pertaining  to  health  and 
disease:  "A  person  in  good  health  is  just  as  liable  to  typhoid 
infection  as  any  other  man.  What  is  known  as  good  health 
bears  no  relation  to  catching  diseases.  A  man  who  is  '  run  down  ' 
is  In  no  more  danger  of  catching  consumption  or  typhoid  fever 
than  is  the  best  athlete  or  the  strongest,  healthiest  man  in  the 
land.  This  will  jar  many  opinions,  I  know;  but  it  is  so  just  the 
same.'* 

By  proclaiming  that  cures  can  be  made  or  Immunity  secured 
by  taking  one  to  three  injections  of  some  antitoxin,  vaccine,  or 
nostrum,  such  as  606,  modern  medical  science  relieves  patients 
of  responsibility  as  regards  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
Patients  dislike  self-denial  and  discipline.  An  almost  instanta- 
neous cure  that  requires  no  effort  on  their  part  appeals  to  them, 
and  some  of  the  "  marvellous  discoveries  ''  of  medical  science 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  such  immunity  and  cures  are 
possible. 

VACCINES   AND    SERUMS 

Modern  medical  "  science,''  it  seems  to  those  who  do  not 
accept  Its  doctrines,  has  reached  the  height  of  the  irrational  and 
the  absurd.  At  a  medical  convention  held  in  Rome,  Georgia,  in 
April,  191 1,  Dr.  Fenton  B.  Turck,  head  of  a  research  laboratory 
that  Mr.  Pearson  established  and  endowed  with  a  million  dollars, 
told  of  a  vaccine  he  was  using.  After  speaking  of  various  other 
remedial  measures  he  employs,  he  said:  **  The  injection  of  vac- 
cines Is  of  the  greatest  value.  .  .  .  The  cultures  (of  the  colon 
bacillus)  are  Injected  Into  a  dead  fetal  pig  and  grown  in  a  serum 
pressed  out  from  the  fetal  pig."  *  In  March,  19 12,  an  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  ''  rattlesnake  venom 
has  been  used  successfully  as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  according  to 

*  From   article   on   "  Diseases   Produced  by   the    Bacillus   Coli   Communis   in 
the  Intestines  "  in  The  Southern  Medical  Journal,  vol.  IV,  page  432. 
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a  report  to  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health  by  a  doctor  who 
brought  the  remedy  In  tablet  form  from  South  America."  An 
article  in  the  January,  19 13,  Technical  World,  by  A.  St.  George 
Joyce,  tells  about  the  use  of  rattlesnake  venom  to  cure  epilepsy. 
It  says  that  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Spangler,  chief  of  the  medical  clinic 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  "  had  been 
experimenting  with  rattlesnake  venom  in  the  treatment  of  other 
diseases  "  and  that  he  has  "  so  far  treated  no  patients  and  has 
administered  about  2,000  Injections  of  It.  Institutions  for  the 
administration  of  the  '  venom  treatment '  are  to  be  opened  both 
In  Germany  and  Philadelphia."  So  much  stir  was  made  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  new  "  cure  "  that  some  doctors  tried  it  on 
forty-nine  epileptic  patients  In  the  State  hospital  at  Raleigh  for 
nearly  a  year.  It  was  finally  discontinued,  as  it  made  the  patients 
worse. 

When  Dr.  Friedmann  started  a  turtle  serum  craze,  for  a 
time  It  looked  as  though  turtle  serum  was  going  to  be  the  fash- 
ionable mode  of  treating  tuberculosis  and  have  a  great  vogue. 
Immediately  rival  turtle  serums  sprang  up  like  the  crop  from 
dragon's  teeth,  some  having  "  the  remarkable  distinction  of  being 
made  from  warm-blooded  turtles,"  some  from  live  germs,  some 
from  dead.  And  a  doctor  in  Seattle  claimed  prior  discovery 
more  than  six  years  before  of  a  serum  cure  for  tuberculosis  made 
from  the  intestines  of  turtles,  with  which  he  said  he  had  treated 
several  hundred  patients.  Dr.  Friedmann  overshot  the  mark. 
His  scheme  was  on  such  a  colossal  scale  that  it  challenged  oppo- 
sition. The  craze  subsided  as  quickly  as  It  had  begun;  and  turtle 
cures  are  now  anathema,  at  least  In  this  country,  and  the  subject 
taboo.  No  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  advocate  one  publicly 
since.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  remedies  are  used  only  by  a 
few  doctors,  there  are  many  other  similar  vaccines  and  serums 
that  are  In  general  use.  The  word  scientific  is  appropriated  and 
applied  to  such  performances,  no  matter  how  great  a  travesty 
of  the  word  they  may  be. 

In  primitive  times  hecatombs  were  slaughtered  as  a  religious 
ceremony  to  appease  the  gods.  To-day  they  are  sacrificed  as  a 
medical  rite.  The  trend  of  medical  science  Is  toward  the  use  of 
vaccines  and  serums  prepared  from  animals.     One  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  ago  various  animal  substances  were  prescribed  as 
remedies  by  the  medical  profession. 

In  a  leaflet  reprint  entitled  Bacteriophobia  and  Medical  Fads, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hodge  of  Niagara  Falls  quotes  some  of  the  prescrip- 
tions given  in  "  the  second  edition  of  The  New  English  Pharma- 
copceia  and  Dispensatory,  printed  in  London  in  1752  and  edited 
by  R.  James,  M.D.,  an  eminent  old  school  physician  of  that 
period."  Among  the  remedies  to  be  taken  internally  were  pul- 
verized warts,  dried  earthworms  and  snakes,  nanny  tea  made 
from  sheep's  droppings,  live  bedbugs,  hog's  lice  (adult  dose, 
nine  swallowed  alive),  powdered  toads,  and  the  dried  blood  of 
black  cats.  Nowadays  horse  blood  (the  serum)  is  used,  as  in 
diphtheria  antitoxin.  "  This  work  was  the  ofl^cial  standard 
authority  in  the  '  regular '  school  of  medicine  in  those  days  and 
for  many  years  thereafter.  In  it  I  find  all  the  above-mentioned 
substances  highly  recommended  as  specifics  for  the  various  dis- 
eases that  afflict  the  human  family." 

Many  of  the  remedies  in  popular  use  to-day  are  survivals 
of  this  early  system  of  medication,  for  instance,  wearing  a  nut- 
meg on  a  string  around  the  neck.  A  woman  in  Long  Beach, 
California,  resorted  to  this  remedy  for  her  little  girl  as  a  cure 
for  some  throat  affection.  The  child's  father,  being  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  on  seeing  the  device,  suggested  that,  if  the  nutmeg  did 
not  work,  she  try  a  cocoanut! 

I  recall  another  household  remedy,  one  that  I  chanced  upon 
among  the  health  suggestions  in  an  extensively  used  cook  book: 
"  Sufferers  from  asthma  should  get  a  muskrat  skin  and  wear  it 
over  their  lungs  with  the  fur  side  next  to  the  body.  It  will  bring 
certain  relief."  O  shade  of  Hippocrates !  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  "  scientific  "  remedies  in  use  to-day  remind  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  witches'  broth  in  Macbeth. 

Vaccination  to  prevent  colds  is  one  of  the  latest  medical 
fandangoes.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  this  is  a  very  promising 
field.  When  several  members  of  a  family  have  a  cold  simulta- 
neously or  one  after  another,  instead  of  explaining  the  coinci- 
dence as  due  to  their  all  having  lived  in  the  same  way  exposed 
to  like  conditions,  doctors  of  the  regular  school  teach  that  colds 
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are  due  to  the  coryza  germ  and  are  infectious,  and  indorse  the  use 
of  a  bacterial  vaccine  for  them. 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in  The  Technical  World, 
April,  1 9 13,  by  Rene  Bache,  which  says  that  vaccination  for  colds 
Is  beginning  to  be  given  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  cities. 
One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  woman  with  a  drapery  like  a 
pillow  case  pinned  around  the  lower  half  of  her  face  to  protect 
her  baby  from  catching  a  cold  from  her ! 

"  Within  the  last  few  years  ideas  on  the  subject  of  colds  have 
been  wholly  revolutionized.  ...  A  cold  Is  an  acute  bacterial 
infection.  .  .  .  Colds  are  exceedingly  infectious  "  (so  is  fool- 
ishness), "which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  they  have  such 
a  way  of  running  through  families. 

"  If,  as  often  happens,  there  be  a  tendency  to  recurrent  colds, 
the  treatment  by  vaccines  is  recommended,  though  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  less  effective  than  in  others,  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  the  germs  causing  the  mischief  are  not  of  the  same  species  as 
the  killed  ones  contained  in  the  bacterin  administered.  This 
dlfficult}'^  will  be  overcome  eventually — at  all  events  for  patients 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  luxury  by  having  the  bacterin  pre- 
pared directly  from  the  microbes  which  are  found  to  be  afflicting 
the  individual  sufferer." 

Antitoxins  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  diphtheria 
and  other  diseases  have  been  listed  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Although  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  not 
compelled  by  statute  in  America,  parents  who  neglect  or  refuse 
to  have  it  administered  to  a  sick  child  are  sometimes  haled  Into 
court  by  irate  doctors,  if  the  patient  died  without  medical  assist- 
ance, and  indicted  for  manslaughter. 

An  article  in  The  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  eleventh  edition, 
1 9 10,  says:  "  Diphtheria,  as  at  present  understood,  may  be  de- 
fined as  sore  throat  in  which  the  bacillus  is  found;  if  it  cannot  he 
found,  the  Illness  Is  regarded  as  something  else,  unless  the  clin- 
ical symptoms  are  quite  unmistakable.  One  result  of  this  is  a 
large  transference  of  registered  mortality  from  other  throat  af- 
fections and  particularly  from  croup  to  diphtheria. ''  (Note  the 
admission  that  there  are  genuine  cases  of  diphtheria  In  which 
no  germs  of  it  are  ever  found.)    ..."  Prophylactic  proper- 
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ties  are  also  claimed  for  the  serum;  but  protection  is  necessarily 
more  difficult  to  demonstrate  than  cure  and,  though  there  is  some 
evidence  to  support  the  claim,  it  has  not  been  fully  made  out. 
.    .    .    Prevention  has  failed.'* 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Page  of  Boston  has  maintained  for  years  that 
the  death  rate  has  fallen  in  diphtheria  because  of  the  practice 
of  including  with  diphtheria  cases  sore  throat  in  which  the  bacil- 
lus is  found.  So,  too,  an  article  in  the  March,  19 14,  number  of 
The  Open  Door,  by  Samuel  Saloman: 

"  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  genuine  diphtheria  in  which 
every  clinical  symptom  is  present,  if  half  die,  we  have  a  case 
fatality  of  50  per  cent.  If  to  these  cases  are  added  an  equal 
number  of  cases  of  simple  sore  throat  in  which  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  is  demonstrated,  which  latter  might  recover  practic- 
ally without  treatment,  the  mortality  rate,  without  any  decrease 
in  the  number  of  deaths,  would  drop  to  25  per  cent,  or  half 
the  former  rate. 

"  It  is  just  this  that  is  done  by  those  who  officially  prepare 
statistics  for  diphtheria.  Many  cases  of  mild  sore  throat  having 
been  included  in  the  present  figures  for  diphtheria  that  would, 
it  goes  without  saying,  never  have  been  included  formerly,  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  regarding  present-day  figures  as  utterly 
unreliable  for  purposes  of  comparison." 

When  claim  is  made  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  has 
been  decreased  by  the  use  of  antitoxin.  Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden  of 
Denver  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  scarlet  fever,  for 
which  no  antitoxin  has  been  discovered  and  which  is  quite  as  for- 
midable a  disease,  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  has  been  as  great 
as  or  greater  than  is  claimed  for  diphtheria. 

What  is  known  as  hydrophobia  is  another  disease  that  is 
treated  with  a  serum.  When  a  case  develops  and  the  dog  that 
bit  the  patient  is  not  mad,  then  the  explanation  sometimes  made 
is  that  the  dog  may  have  had  rabies  germs  in  his  mouth,  although 
he  did  not  have  the  disease,  and  conveyed  it  in  that  way.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hodge  has  written  several  magazine  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject and  reprinted  them  as  pamphlets.  One  of  them  is  entitled 
The  Great  American  Humbug — Rabies.  Some  prominent  phy- 
sicians who  take  no  stock  in  the  belief  in  the  preventive  properties 
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of  hydrophobia  virus — or  in  the  manufacture  of  it — contend  that 
there  Is  no  such  disease  as  hydrophobia,  that  frequently  it  is 
nothing  but  hysteria  brought  on  by  excessive  fear.  A  number 
of  veterinarians  of  long  experience  and  high  standing  declare 
that  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of  canine  rabies  and  that,  if 
there  be  such  a  disease,  it  is  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Hodge  made 
inquiries  of  a  number  of  men  in  charge  of  dog  pounds  and  animal 
rescue  leagues  in  large  cities  as  to  whether  they  or  any  of  their 
employees  had  ever  seen  a  genuine  case  of  rabies  in  a  dog  or 
hydrophobia  in  a  person.  They  said  that  they  and  their  assist- 
ants had  picked  up  thousands  of  sick,  starving,  miserable  animals 
from  the  streets  every  year  and  had  been  bitten  hundreds  of 
times — sometimes  by  dogs  pronounced  mad  by  doctors ;  but  that 
they  had  seen  no  cases  of  rabies  or  of  hydrophobia,  that  they 
treat  a  dog  bite  as  they  would  any  other  wound  (i.  e.,  with  clean- 
liness and,  if  necessary,  drainage),  and  that  that  treatment  had 
sufficed. 

A  case  was  reported  August,  19 13,  in  The  New  York  Times ^ 
of  a  girl  in  The  Bronx  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog.  The  family 
physician  treated  the  wound  with  carbolic  acid  and  assured  her 
mother  that  the  girl  did  not  have  hydrophobia  and  that  he  saw 
no  reason  for  alarm.  Notwithstanding,  she  kept  repeating  in  the 
presence  of  her  daughter:  "  I  know  she'll  die  of  hydrophobia." 
Then  the  daughter  would  take  up  the  strain.  To  pacify  them 
he  had  the  dog  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  said  there 
were  no  signs  of  rabies.  The  family  physician  said  the  girl  had 
an  aggravated  case  of  hysteria,  ending  in  delirium  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  that  the  autopsy  showed  no  indications  of  hydro- 
phobia. Similar  cases  are  reported  in  the  papers  from  time  to 
time. 

In  the  February  and  October,  191 1,  numbers  of  his  maga- 
zine, A  Stuffed  Club,  Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden  says  that  "  overfeeding 
or  otherwise  unsuitable  feeding  and  close  housing  cause  chickens 
to  have  the  roup,  hogs  the  cholera,  and  dogs  the  so-called  rabies. 
.  .  .  Dogs  that  die  of  the  disease  known  as  rabies  die  of  a 
form  of  septic  poisoning.  .  .  .  One  of  the  surest  ways  to 
convert  a  dog  bite,  a  rusty  nail  puncture,  or  a  wound  from  any 
cause  into  hydrophobia,  lockjaw,  or  other  form  of  septic  infec- 
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tion  is  to  cauterize  it.  Cauterizing  is  the  height  of  ignorance 
and  the  acme  of  crude  surgery.  It  adds  injury  to  injury  and  pre- 
v.ents  nature  from  establishing  drainage." 

The  muzzling  of  dogs  Is  a  favorite  requirement  with  health 
board  doctors ;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  by  them  that  even  wild  ani- 
mals, for  instance,  coyotes,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  skunks,  and 
rabbits,  are  subject  to  rabies,  to  be  consistent  they  ought  to 
muzzle  them. 

The  opponents  of  serum  and  vaccine  therapy  point  to  numer- 
ous cases  of  impaired  health  or  death  that  have  resulted  from  the 
use  of  these  nostrums.  When  they  fail  to  prevent  or  cure  the 
diseases  for  which  they  were  administered,  their  advocates  al- 
ways have  an  ingenious  excuse  ready  to  account  for  the  failure. 
When  a  patient  contracts  diphtheria  after  antitoxin  has  been 
used,  they  say  that  immunity  is  undoubtedly  secured  but  is  not 
of  long  duration;  if  he  dies,  that  it  was  not  used  in  time  or  not 
enough  of  it;  of  failures  with  tuberculosis  serum,  that  it  is  cura- 
tive only  in  incipient  cases,  and  the  case  was  too  far  advanced; 
of  failures  with  antityphoid  vaccine,  that  it  was  not  used  before 
exposure  to  infection  or  was  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  When 
some  nurses  and  others  in  Dallas,  Texas,  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated to  make  them  immune  from  meningitis,  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, it  was  explained  that,  "  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  very 
few  of  them  had  the  full  number  of  prescribed  injections.  Two 
nurses,  each  of  whom  had  two  injections,  developed  the  disease 
several  weeks  after  vaccination,  but  both  recovered."  (Note 
the  implication.)  "  Similarly  typhoid  develops  occasionally  after 
incomplete  vaccination  and  likewise  smallpox  after  smallpox  vac- 
cination." * 

Dr.  Edward  Ashley  died  in  New  York  of  cerebro-spinal- 
menlngltis,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Simon  Flexner's  menin- 
gitis serum  had  been  administered.  The  explanation  given  for 
the  failure  was  that  It  was  a  very  malignant  case.  When  patients 
are  poisoned  by  serums,  according  to  one  theory  it  Is  their  own 
fault:  they  are  "  oddities  of  nature,  freaks."  t 

*  From  article  entitled  Marvellous   Preventives  of  Disease,  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Keene  Hirshberg  in  The   World's   Work,  April.,  1913. 

t  From  article  by  Henry  Sheldon  in  The  Technical  World,  Sept.,  1912. 
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SMALLPOX   VACCINATION 

Jenner  introduced  smallpox  vaccination  in  1796.  Carnegie 
names  him  as  one  of  the  twenty-one  men  who  have  made  the 
world  move.  He  made  it  move — but  backward,  not  forward. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  inoculation  from  arm  to  arm  was  cus- 
tomary. It  was  made  a  penal  offence  in  England  in  1840,  and  in 
1898  vaccination  was  made  non-compulsory  for  those  who  have 
conscientious  objections  against  it. 

It  is  alleged  that  vaccination  affords  protection  against  small- 
pox. Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  claim  to  prevention. 
In  the  German  empire  the  vaccination  law  is  very  stringent  and 
is  rigorously  enforced.  Boasts  are  frequently  made  as  to  how 
thoroughly  vaccinated  the  whole  country  is,  for  instance,  that 
"  smallpox  is  never  seen  in  Germany,  except  as  an  importation  " 
(Health  Commissioner  Goldwater,  of  New  York).  Notwith- 
standing, an  epidemic  of  smallpox  occurred  in  Maulbronn  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirttemberg  about  September,  191 2,  and  practic- 
ally the  whole  county  was  quarantined.  Vaccination  is  required 
in  the  United  States  army  and  navy.  But  a  year  ago  an  outbreak 
occurred  on  the  Ohio.  The  official  report  states  that  there  were 
29  cases  and  5  deaths. 

Extravagant  claims  are  made  in  behalf  of  vaccination.  If  a 
vaccinated  person  contracts  smallpox,  defenders  of  the  dogma 
allege  that  he  would  have  had  a  severer  or  perhaps  fatal  case  if 
he  had  never  been  vaccinated.  An  elderly  woman  in  Oregon  had 
an  attack  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  credited  her  escape  from  death  to  her 
having  been  vaccinated  fifty-five  years  before  I  He  declared  fur- 
ther: "Two  or  three  generations  of  vaccinated  parentage  will 
produce  in  many  instances  immunized  progeny  '' !  In  other  words, 
if  an  unvaccinated  child  does  not  have  smallpox  after  having  been 
exposed  to  it,  he  is  immune  because  his  ancestors  were  vaccinated! 

Jenner  declared  that  vaccination  confers  immunity  for  a  life- 
time. Since  then  the  period  of  protection  has  been  held  to  be 
fifteen  years,  then  ten,  then  seven,  then  five.  As  a  prerequisite 
to  school  attendance  in  Toledo,  a  child  must  have  been  vaccinated 
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within  five  years.  The  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health  declared 
that  vaccination  gives  seven  years  of  "  absolute  protection."  The 
German  law  requires  the  vaccination  of  children  in  their  first  and 
again  in  their  twelfth  year  and  of  all  men  on  entering  the  army. 
The  secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Health  published  a 
statement  that,  to  be  completely  protected,  everyone  should  be 
vaccinated  in  infancy,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  during  each  epi- 
demic. The  International  Encyclopedia  says :  "  For  safety's 
sake  a  person  should  be  vaccinated  every  three  years  and  also 
whenever  threatened  by  the  presence  of  an  epidemic."  In  Joliet 
the  board  of  health  recently  required  all  school  children  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated  within  two  years  to  be  revaccinated.  Sur- 
geon-General Sternberg's  Report  (No.  3900,  page  601),  speak- 
ing of  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  states  that  *'  every  enlisted 
man  who  had  not  been  successfully  vaccinated  within  six  months, 
as  shown  by  company  records  or  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  his  officers,  was  required  to  be  vaccinated  at  once." 

If,  as  often  happens,  a  vaccinated  person  has  an  attack  of 
smallpox  or  is  made  seriously  ill  or  dies  as  a  result  of  it,  the 
advocates  of  the  practice  have  a  number  of  scapegoats  that  they 
put  the  blame  on:  the  virus  was  inert  or  impure;  the  needle  was 
dirty,  or  the  technique  of  the  operation  was  faulty  in  some  other 
particular;  he  got  dirt  in  the  wound;  he  was  not  successfully  vac- 
cinated, or  not  recently  enough,  etc.,  etc. 

For  years  smallpox  has  been  the  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  a  bogey  with  which  to  create  a  panic.  Smallpox 
panics  are  worked  up  ostensibly  for  the  public  welfare.  Often 
they  are  due  to  the  desire  for  petty  aggrandizement  of  a  health 
board  official.  Besides,  there  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  making  of  vaccines  and  serums,  and  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturers  and  the  stockholders  that  business  should 
decline. 

Some  communities  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  or  stampeded  when  several  cases  of 
smallpox  occur.  In  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  in  19 10,  the 
parents  of  800  out  of  a  school  population  of  1,400  children 
refused  to  allow  them  to  be  vaccinated  and  kept  them  from 
school  for  eight  weeks,  after  which  time  they  were  readmitted 
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without  vaccination.  The  experience  of  Olean,  New  York,  in 
19 12  was  similar.  The  parents  of  about  1,400  out  of  a  school 
population  of  2,800  refused  to  comply.  The  children  were  finally 
allowed  to  return  to  school  unvacclnated  after  appeal  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  Toledo  during  the  winter  of 
1 9 13-19 14  the  school  board,  urged  on  by  the  board  of  health. 
Issued  an  order  that  on  the  reopening  of  the  schools  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  unvacclnated  pupils  and  teachers  would  be 
excluded.  Indignant  parents  declared  a  strike  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils — approximately  18,000— absented  them- 
selves, also  a  number  of  the  teachers.  Of  the  one-third  present 
a  large  number  attended  with  instructions  from  their  parents  to 
refuse  vaccination,  If  It  should  be  insisted  upon,  but  not  to  leave 
school  until  forced  to  withdraw.  The  school  board  got  around 
the  difficulty  by  extending  the  vacation  one  week  and  announcing 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  children  would  be  readmitted, 
regardless  of  vaccination.  In  Utah  compulsory  vaccination  has 
been  abolished,  also  the  making  of  it  a  condition  precedent  to 
school  attendance. 

California  in  191 1  abolished  compulsory  vaccination  as  a 
prerequisite  of  school  attendance.  Twice  before  that  the  legis- 
lature passed  the  measure;  but  the  Governor,  an  ex-doctor,  ve- 
toed it.  The  agitation  started  In  1904  with  Berkeley  as  a  storm 
centre.  A  private  school  was  opened  for  the  children  of  parents 
opposed  to  vaccination,  and  some  400  attended  It  for  two  years. 
A  crusade  Is  being  carried  on  now  to  have  vaccination  abolished 
altogether. 

Elbert  Hubbard  classes  augury,  palmistry,  alchemy,  astrol- 
ogy, theology,  and  allopathic  medicine  as  all  on  a  par.  In  The 
Philistine  of  January,  19 10,  he  humorously  shows  the  parallelism 
between  the  practice  of  vaccination  and  the  use  of  lightning  rods, 
which  some  years  ago  were  In  great  vogue,  but  have  now  gone 
out  of  fashion,  to  secure  Immunity  from  being  struck  by  light- 
ning. To  induce  a  sale  of  their  wares  the  wily  lightning  rod 
agents  preyed  on  the  fears  of  the  credulous  with  gloomy  predic- 
tions as  to  the  appalling  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  property 
that  would  result  from  neglect  of  such  a  wise  precaution. 

"  A  man  who  did  not  protect  his  property  was  looked  upon 
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as  one  who  had  no  human  interest  in  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  agents  glibly  pointed  out  to  us  the  large  number 
of  barns  and  houses  which  had  lightning  rods,  that  were  never 
struck.  The  danger  of  lightning  striking  a  house  is  as  one  to 
three  million.  Now  science  with  the  help  of  the  humorist  has 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  business  into  the  dust-bin  of  things  that 
were. 

"  Vaccination  is  no  more  an  immunity  from  smallpox  than  a 
lightning  rod  is  a  protection  from  lightning.  That  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  are  vaccinated  do  not  die  from  smallpox  is  the 
one  fact  upon  which  the  fallacy  is  based." 

[To  he  continued^ 


THESE    TIMES 

Louis  Untermeyer 

THIS  is  my  hour,  the  fruit  of  tireless  ages; 
These  times  are  those  for  which  all  Time  prepared: 
And  as  I  come,  the  old  accounts  are  squared; 
Creation  smiles,  accepting  me  as  wages. 
Not  to  make  good  the  dream  of  fools  and  sages, 
A  pat  millennium,  a  world  ensnared; 
But  with  great  boasts  that  none  have  ever  dared, 
I  come,  a  fire  hurled  against  creeds  and  cages. 

This  is  my  hour — mine  these  arrogant  days. 
This  rushing  insolence,  this  vehement  blaze 

Sweeps  through  me  as  the  sea  sweeps  through  a  breaker. 
Intolerant  of  custom  and  control, 
Aroused  more  for  the  contest  than  the  goal, 

I  am  thrown  forth,  a  menace — and  a  maker. 
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SOME  OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  FRESHMAN 
KNOWLEDGE 

Charles  V.  Stansell 

EVERY  teacher  of  English  who  expects  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  the  world  must  either  write  a  magazine  article 
deploring  the  lack  of  freshman  culture  or  put  out  a 
book  of  selections  for  college  composition  courses.  I  accept 
the  lesser  evil;  though  I  wish  to  dodge  the  issue  by  defending 
rather  than  deploring  the  lack  of  literary  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  that  unfeathered,  unlettered,  omnivorous  biped  (with  or 
without  breeches)  who  breaks  into  sedate  college  circles  every 
September — or  better,  when  the  days  are  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  or  more  years  our  literary  journals 
and  even  some  of  the  popular  magazines  have  been  rather  boun- 
tifully stocked  with  the  pleas,  laments,  diagnoses  and  panaceas  of 
elect  literary  dispensers  who  would  save  the  freshman  world  in 
the  present  generation.  We  are  told  that  there  are  freshmen 
who  do  not  know  who  Orpheus  was,  or  who 

''  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 

that  Pelops'  line  is  fast  losing  prestige,  and  that  even  the  details 
of  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  are  fast  receding  to  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  the  un-up-to-date,  while  Corelli,  Robert 
Chambers,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  their  ilk  glide  by  in 
company  with  the  noble  six-cylindered.  Furthermore,  a  person 
in  the  form  of  an  editor  steps  in  and  proves  by  actual  test  of 
several  hundred  of  our  leading  college  graduates,  that  even  they 
do  not  know  how  to  write  decent  letters.  So  we  are  all  astir; 
teachers  of  English,  especially,  who  must  hold  their  jobs  at  any 
cost  and  withal  gain  a  modicum  of  notoriety. 

Whence  this  ado?  Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  William 
Hazlitt  described,  or  in  modern  phraseology,  catalogued,  a  type 
of  literary  vermin  which  he  called  "  verbal  critics  .  .  .  erudite 
persons  (who)  constantly  find  out  by  anticipation  that  you  are 
deficient  in  the  smallest  things — that  you  cannot  spell   certain 
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words  or  join  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb  together.  .  .  . 
They  creep,  buzz  and  fly-blow."  Hazlitt  was  happy  to  add, 
however,  that  the  species  were  almost  extinct,  save  that  they 
might  be  seen  occasionally  crawling  over  the  pages  of  The 
Quarterly  Review.  But  Hazlitt  was  really  too  optimistic.  The 
species  Is  not  extinct  yet,  and,  by  any  Impartial  observer,  may 
now  be  seen  In  our  graduate  schools  creeping  In  and  out  of 
library  alcoves  with  all  the  circumspection  of  scholars,  and  with 
full-fledged  ambitions  to  become  teachers.  They  are  often  a 
stooped,  sallow-cheeked,  lean-faced  tribe.  In  whose  eyes,  long 
since  devoid  of  speculation,  an  error  in  philology  or  mythology 
Is  more  portentous  than  a  blunder  in  statecraft,  the  crime  of 
pedantry  or  the  inability  to  evaluate  and  keep  pace  with  live 
undergraduates  who  live  in  the  open. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  I  am  presenting  a  rather  harsh 
and  partial  view  of  the  subject:  the  latter  my  title  indicates.  And 
as  for  the  usual  discussion  on  this  question,  "Go  to,  I'll  no  more 
on't;  it  hath  made  me  mad."  I  write  to  answer,  in  part,  ill- 
advised  and  pedantic  views  on  the  other  aspects  of  this  subject. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  detailed  reply  to  the 
article  In  the  December  (19 14)  Forum,  entitled  Some  Aspects 
of  Freshman  Knowledge.  I  take  a  modification  of  the  title  and 
incidentally  refer  to  some  statements  of  the  writer;  but  I  have 
in  mind  throughout  many  other  magazine  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  writing  to  freshmen,  but  to 
teachers  of  English,  principally,  many  of  whom,  like  myself,  are 
unconsciously  inclined  toward  pedantry  and  an  under-valuation 
of  their  students'  real  knowledge. 

For  example,  how  many  of  these  teachers  had,  when  they 
were  freshmen,  that  knowledge  the  lack  of  which  they  now 
deplore  In  the  freshmen  they  Instruct?  How  many  of  them  on 
leaving  high  school  were  acquainted  with  the  social  leaders 
among  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  ancient  world?  Could 
they  then  give  or  guess  at  the  derivation  of  a  moderate  number 
of  English  words?  And  was  it  then  a  misdemeanor  not  to 
know  Robert  Louis  Stevenson?  Here  Is  one  confession:  my 
recollection  Is  quite  distinct  that  I  did  not  know  R.  L.  S.  until  I 
had  been  in  college  almost  a  year.    And  I  know  by  actual  inquiry 
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that  I  am  not  the  only  college  teacher  who  did  not  realize  the 
nature  or  value  of  The  Nation  until  graduate  work  was  begun. 
Nor  was  The  Atlantic  Monthly  an  intimate  acquaintance  among 
the  high  school  pupils  twelve  years  ago. 

Are  we  teachers  not  too  often  assuming  the  pious-father  atti- 
tude toward  our  college  youngsters?  And  should  we  not  rather 
meet  them  on  their  own  plane,  and  by  patient  natural  and  com- 
mon-sense methods  lead  them  to  a  vital  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature? 

Now,  what  knowledge  do  these  verdant,  eager-eyed  begin- 
ners have  which  may  offset  their  ignorance  of  literary  journals, 
Latin  roots,  nymphs,  fauns  and  all  the  scandalous  love  affairs 
of  Jupiter?  The  writer  of  the  December  article  evidently  ex- 
perimented on  only  one  section  of  twenty-five  freshmen  (and  my 
guess  is  that  he, had  been  teaching  them  about  six  weeks)  ;  and 
having  come,  perhaps  recently,  from  Europe,  he  concludes  at 
once  that  American  students  do  not  know  as  much  as  French 
and  German  students  of  a  corresponding  age.  Doubtless  not, 
of  a  certain  type  of  knowledge;  but  not  forgetting  Herbert 
Spencer,  another  old-fashioned  writer  like  Hazlitt,  we  might  lead 
the  inquiry  further  into  the  relative  value  of  knowledge. 

I  see  that  I  am  losing  sight  of  organic  structure  and  taking 
this  subject  seriously,  after  all.  But  my  four  years  of  teaching, 
not  twenty-five  freshmen,  but  three  to  four  times  that  number 
each  year,  have  led  me  to  some  sober  conclusions.  In  my  first 
and  second  years  I  felt  about  like  my  friend  of  the  December 
article:  that  freshmen  were  indeed  crude,  ill-taught  and  lament- 
ably ignorant  compared  with  the  systematically  and  scientifically 
educated  European  youth;  and  I  should  be  merely  playing  the 
role  of  propriety  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-teachers  if  I  were  to 
declare  that  I  feel  only  that  way  now.  But  honestly,  I  do  not. 
My  second  sober  feeling  was  my  first,  with  the  added  and  domi- 
nating conviction  that  freshmen  not  only  know  a  great  many 
things  which,  as  Stevenson  says,  are  not  put  down  in  the  cate- 
goric formularies  of  knowledge,  but  also  that  they  have  a  very 
workable  understanding  of  current  and  vital  questions,  far  su- 
perior in  value  to  the  dead,  stale  or  unprofitable  information 
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which  Is  the  principal  stock-in-trade  of  about  three-fourths  of 
our  teachers. 

Suppose  we  concede  for  the  moment  that  this  non-categoric 
knowledge  does,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  concern  itself  partly 
with  dress,  the  latest  dances  and  baseball  (I  could  add  many 
other  more  important  non-educational  subjects)  ;  and  concede, 
further,  that  freshmen  generally  are  deficient  in  such  knowledge 
as  various  writers  have  indicated,  what  did  the  four  hundred 
freshmen  I  have  taught  actually  know  when  they  entered  college? 
Well,  many  of  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  knew  a  great  deal 
about  debating  such  subjects  as  a  minimum  wage  law,  the  closed 
shop,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  commission  government  of 
cities.  Government  ownership  of  railways,  enlargement  of  our 
navy,  and  plans  for  international  peace.  Discussion  of  such 
questions  In  class,  school  and  Inter-school  debates  had  made  a 
large  number  of  these  freshmen  familiar  not  only  with  the  prin- 
cipal issues  Involved,  but  also  with  such  publications  as  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  The  Outlook,  The  Inde- 
pendent, The  Literary  Digest,  and  perchance  even,  The  Nation 
and  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Both  boys  and  girls,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  class,  have  been  heard  pub- 
licly in  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  and  have  displayed  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  technique.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  girls  do  know  domestic  science.  A  good  number  of  these 
students  display  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  State  and  national 
history ;  that  Is,  a  knowledge  to  some  extent  of  leading  principles 
and  Ideas,  gained  doubtless  in  spite  of  class-room  emphasis  upon 
dates  and  names.  They  have  a  vast  amount  to  learn  about 
literature  and  composition,  as  well  as  other  subjects;  but  I  find 
that  they  have  read  and  are  famlHar  with  many  books  whose 
writers,  in  some  cases,  they  cannot,  on  sudden  inquiry,  recall. 
Perhaps  older  and  more  thoroughly  trained  persons  sometimes 
have  the  same  experience.  These  aspects  of  freshman  knowledge 
are  just  mentioned  in  the  briefest  manner;  any  teacher  of  experi- 
ence can  elaborate,  and  supply  other  Items. 

But  there  Is  something  to  be  deplored  In  the  training  of 
freshmen:  It  is  the  lack  of  receptivity  and  mental  discipline  which 
they  almost  Invariably  display,  especially  in  their  class-room 
work.     Their  failure  to  remember  facts  in  the  form  of  names 
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and  dates  is  not  proof  that  they  have  not  been  taught  these 
things,  but  rather  proof  that  they  have  been  taught  little  else. 
And  a  very  Important  reason  why  my  freshmen  and  freshmen 
in  other  colleges  have  a  seemingly  predominant  amount  of 
knowledge  about  facts  or  fads  of  the  day  and  use  slang  to  excess, 
Is  because  of  a  natural  reaction  against  the  pedantry  of  the 
class-room.  The  greater  part  of  the  freshman  knowledge  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  was  really  obtained  aside  from  regular 
Instruction.  Independent  and  consecutive  thinking  Is  retarded 
rather  than  provoked  by  the  parrot-like  recitation  of  facts  In 
ordinary  class-room  routine. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  even  college  graduates  had,  by 
actual  test,  been  proved  unable  to  write  correctly  ordinary  let- 
ters. Further,  the  editor  of  The  World/ s  Work  declared  about 
two  years  ago  that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a  magazine 
to  have  at  hand  an  expert  in  the  reading  and  preparation  of 
manuscripts,  even  those  contributed  by  specialists,  and  especially 
the  manuscripts  of  college  professors!  (I  am  wondering  what 
will  become  of  this.)  Also,  it  Is  rather  common  Information 
that  George  Washington  could  not  have  passed.  In  the  mechan- 
ical points  of  composition,  the  ordinary  freshman  course  of 
to-day.  And  he  Is  not  the  only  great  man,  living  or  dead,  who 
has  had  trouble  with  sentence  structure  and  even  spelling ! 

The  truth  Is  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  and  other 
critics  of  high  school  or  college  education.  In  such  articles  as  I 
have  referred  to,  are  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing  the 
camel.  Need  It  be  said  again  that  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation to  perfect  an  Individual  in  matters  of  detail.  In  such  mat- 
ters as  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  pounced  upon  by  these  word 
critics?  Attention  to  detail  In  the  form  of  names,  dates,  punc- 
tuation and  sentence  structure.  Is  Important,  even  necessary,  in 
the  work  of  teacher  and  student.  But  to  make  It  primary  instead 
of  secondary  Is  as  absurd  as  If,  In  the  words  of  a  recent  maga- 
zine writer,  Jeanne  Dare  had  turned  from  leading  the  soldiers 
of  France  to  mending  their  socks.  Education,  in  any  stage, 
should  be  mental  discipline  Induced  and  supervised  by  men  of 
vision.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  puts  it,  In  speaking  of  the  pur- 
pose of  college  education,  "  It  must  release  and  quicken  as  many 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  possible — not  only  release  and  quicken 
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them,  but  discipline  and  strengthen  them  also  by  putting  them 
to  the  task  of  systematic  labor.  Work,  definite,  exacting,  long- 
continued,  but  not  narrow  or  petty  or  merely  rule  of  thumb, 
must  be  its  law  of  life  for  those  who  would  pass  its  gates  and 
go  out  with  its  authentication."  By  this  the  ex-president  of 
Princeton  does  not  mean  "  a  varied  smattering  of  a  score  of 
subjects  and  the  thorough  digestion  of  none,"  but  that  the  college 
should  be  for  "  the  training  of  the  men  who  are  to  rise  above 
the  ranks." 

A  test  in  detail,  then,  applied  to  a  college  or  high  school 
graduate,  is  a  test  neither  of  knowledge  nor  of  real  education: 
it  may  be  a  test  of  mere  scholarship.  Matters  of  detail  are 
rarely,  or  indistinctly,  remembered  by  the  average  person  out  of 
school  more  than  six  months;  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  three  or 
five  years,  they  are  gone  completely.  A  wise  Providence  so 
constitutes  the  human  mind  that  it  may  throw  off  dead  and  useless 
matter  and  be  alert  and  receptive  to  new  facts  and  ideas.  Of 
course,  if  one  wishes  to  live  a  dead  life,  as  many  college  teachers 
do,  then  one  ought  to  remember  everything  he  has  been  taught. 
If  we  would  be  wise  and  progressively  alert,  we  will  keep  the 
great  bulk  of  our  facts  in  card  indexes  and  reference  books. 
Then  we  shall  have  reserved  mental  capacity  sufficient  to  under- 
stand the  knowledge  of  our  students. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  a  great  deal  of  the  instruc- 
tion formerly  afforded  by  the  dead  languages  is  now  the  heritage 
of  teachers  of  our  own  living  language.  And  the  saying  is  wise 
and  true.  But  like  many  another  heritage,  this  one  is  tainted. 
The  odium  of  pedantry  which  had  almost  stifled  the  live  possi- 
bilities of  a  dead  language  has  stealthily  infected  the  precincts 
of  the  English  department.  Class-room  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation do  not,  to  quote  Hazlitt  again,  *'  reflect  the  colors,  the 
light  and  shade,  the  soul  and  body  of  a  work";  but  our  classics, 
already  edited  to  death,  are  subjected  to  the  measuring  rod  and 
to  the  magpie  curiosity  of  the  mere  scholar.  And  unless  there 
is  awakening  in  hot  haste,  the  sceptre  will  indeed  pass  from  us 
and  our  glory  be  a  byword  and  a  hissing  to  the  barbarian  hordes, 
scientific  and  material,  encamping  about  us.  Let  us  be  warned 
by  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome! 


i 


FROM    THE    DEATH    HOUSE 

[^As  the  subject  of  punishment  for  crime,  and  especially  of 
capital  punishment  for  murder,  is  being  carefully  debated  by 
thoughtful  people  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  increasingly  con- 
sidered in  the  near  future,  the  following  appeal  from  the  death 
house  at  Sing  Sing  is  reprinted.  It  may  not  carry  conviction,  but 
it  is  worth  preservation. — Editor] 

THREE  doomed  men  In  the  death  house  of  Sing  Sing 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  three  undersigned  men,  doomed  to  die  In  the 
early  morning  In  the  death  chamber  of  Sing  Sing,  make  this 
appeal  from  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Are  you  as  members  of  this  commonwealth  justified  In  taking 
human  life  because  we  did?    Did  two  wrongs  ever  make  a  right? 

There  Is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  willingly  die  If  It  would 
restore  to  life  those  who  died  by  our  hands.  Owing  to  our  acts, 
remorse,  sorrow,  Ignominy  and  shame  have  been  our  companions 
by  day  and  through  the  long,  sleepless  nights. 

We  realize  keenly  that  we  will  suffer  least  by  our  own  death, 
for  we  know  full  well  that  some  day,  some  time,  all  of  us  must 
pass  beyond  that  mysterious  veil  of  eternity  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  has  ever  returned. 

We  make  this  appeal  to  you  not  so  much  to  save  our  lives,  but 
because  our  Ignominious  death  strikes  beyond  the  grave  and  will 
bring  sorrow,  woe  and  care  to  those  near  and  dear  to  us  and  who 
will  suffer  most  by  our  untimely  end. 

Picture  this  !    Think  of  this  ! 

Then,  If  you  can,  by  word  and  pen  demand  from  your  repre- 
sentative at  Albany,  that  capital  punishment,  this  relic  of  ancient 
times,  this  stain  on  humanity,  be  wiped  from  the  statute  books. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  our  President  appealed  to  the  people 
of  this  country  of  all  nationalities  to  attend  their  various  places 
of  worship,  there  to  pray  and  plead  to  the  Almighty  that  the  legal 
murder,  carnage  and  slaughter  In  Europe  might  cease. 

Is  the  cause  for  our  destruction  any  greater  than  that  between 
nation  and  nation  now  engaged  In  bloody  warfare?    Therefore, 
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we  appeal  to  you,  not  only  to  pray  for  us,  but  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  legal  murder. 

If  we  believed  that  our  slaughter  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  murderers,  we  would  willingly  render  up  our  lives  to 
Society,  if  it  would  erase  from  human  nature  the  causes  which 
tended  to  our  crime. 

Can  you  recall  a  single  instance  in  all  your  life,  where  the 
horror  of  the  death  penalty  stayed  the  hand  of  a  murderer?  We 
know  we  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

Murder  is  mostly  the  result  of  two  great  human  passions,  of 
uncontrollable  passions,  that  of  uncontrollable  and  insane  jealousy 
or  a  devouring  anger  roused  by  the  demon  drink,  both  of  which 
so  blur  the  human  mind  for  the  instant  as  to  make  the  person 
temporarily  insane.  Jealousy  and  anger  roused  by  drink  were 
the  cause  of  the  tragedies  in  which  we  three  men  were  involved. 

If  this  is  to  be  our  last  word,  we  send  it  forth  in  the  hope  that 
if  it  avails  us  nothing,  it  may  perchance  aid  some  brother  who 
may  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  up  our  prayers  that  you  will  not  cast 
us  aside  into  utter  darkness  by  disregarding  our  plea  from  the 
shadows  of  the  grave. 

We  admit  our  sins  to  God  and  pray  for  forgiveness  at  the 
hands  of  our  brothers  and  the  Almighty. 

Robert  Kane 
(Signed)      OscAR  VoGT 

ViNCENZO  CaMPANELLI 


THE    NEW    POETRY 
Horace  Holley 

DISCUSSIONS  on  art  miscarry  because  concepts  like 
"  beauty "  penetrate  three  different  orders  of  experi- 
ence. There  is  the  beauty  of  sentiment,  felt  by  a  mother 
for  the  photograph  of  her  child  or  by  a  veteran  soldier  for  his 
old  war  songs;  the  beauty  of  culture,  which  moves  the  critic  in 
the  presence  of  forms  reproducing  traditional  models;  and  the 
beauty  of  creation,  as  when  the  conscious  soul  feels  some  mood, 
already  profoundly  experienced  in  personal  life,  recovered  and 
universalized  by  music  or  drama.  The  artist  stands  apart  with 
a  very  few  peers  in  that  he  experiences  "  beauty  "  and  "  truth  " 
as  energies.  He  uses  form  and  content  as  means  to  an  end, 
never  as  ends  In  themselves.  For  the  truly  creative  artist,  the 
end  of  art  Is  to  liberate  energy. 

Every  artist  Implies  an  audience  capable  of  realizing  the 
quality  of  consciousness  from  which  and  by  which  he  creates. 
Every  artist's  audience  Is  limited  to  those  whose  consciousness 
experiences  on  the  same  level.  The  critic  Is  a  step-down  trans- 
former, interpreting  spiritual  energy  In  terms  of  sentiment  or 
form.  He  attaches  the  significance  and  authority  of  art  to  its 
method,  perverting  Its  real  aim.  From  the  psychic  point  of  view, 
there  Is  but  one  artist,  reincarnated  as  it  were  to  every  genera- 
tion. But  though  the  creative  mind  is  one  throughout  time,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  ever-changing  conditions.  As  the  form 
which  once  served  as  a  vehicle  for  spiritual  energy  gradually 
undergoes  Imitation,  and  Is  made  an  end  In  itself,  the  artist  Is 
compelled  to  repudiate  the  form  and  create  a  new  vehicle.  He 
does  not  repudiate  "  art,"  as  the  critic  insists,  because  he  cannot 
repudiate  himself;  he  merely  reestablishes  art  In  terms  of  en- 
ergy. Art  Is  universal  to  every  age,  as  opportunity,  when  con- 
sidered by  the  age  itself,  but  local  and  transient,  as  attainment, 
when  considered  by  later  times. 

The  modern  poet  feels  himself  surrounded  by  tremendous 
forces  whose  presence  in  the  world  would  never  be  suspected 
from   reading  conventional  verse.     He  is  plunged  In   a  great 
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restless  sea  of  emotional  and  intellectual  experience,  and  stimu- 
lated to  the  depths  by  its  irresistible  rhythm,  seeks  for  an  ex- 
pression capable  of  passing  that  rhythm  outward  and  on.  By  no 
merit  or  fault  of  his  own,  the  modern  poet  stands  apart  from 
traditional  methods  as  no  author  has  stood  since  the  English 
language  first  quivered  under  the  pangs  of  articulate  birth.  His 
relation  to  conventional  poetry  is  precisely  that  of  one  who  has 
been  expelled  suddenly  from  a  small  formal  garden  into  the 
infinite  freedom  and  variety  of  nature.  At  a  single  step,  and  in 
one  supreme  moment,  the  symmetric  order  which  appeared  inevi- 
table during  his  garden  dream  now  seems  artificial,  even  imper- 
tinent. 

Up  to  the  present  age,  the  artist  considered  nature  in  terms 
of  art;  now  he  considers  art  in  terms  of  nature.  Nature  appeared 
chaotic  and  formless  only  when  compared  with  a  small  part  of 
herself,  the  formal  garden.  The  development  of  cosmic  emotion 
in  the  race  has  taught  artists  that  nature  has  her  own  laws  of 
form,  rhythm,  which  do  not  destroy  symmetry,  but  merge  it  as  a 
detail  in  a  longer  and  larger  process.  Nature  achieves  sym- 
metry by  the  momentary  concentration  of  rhythm,  and  nature's 
symmetry  never  interrupts  continuity,  never  cleaves  the  detail 
from  the  unity  out  of  which  it  grows.  Works  like  hi  Memoriam 
give  modern  poets  the  impression  that  the  author  attempted  to 
impose  the  deliberate  symmetry  of  a  vicar's  dooryard  upon  the 
ends  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  by  perceiving  that  experience 
has  no  fixed  boundary  or  mechanical  method,  and  not  by  ab- 
stract logic,  that  modern  poets  depart  from  tradition. 

Logic  always  starts  out  from  a  fundamental  assumption  which 
itself  depends  upon  an  experience  or  an  habitual  attitude  beyond 
definition;  and  logical  principles  exercise  authority  only  upon 
those  who  share  the  experience  or  the  attitude  and  thereby  admit 
the  assumption.  In  objecting  that  free  verse  has  no  logical  basis 
and  no  organic  law,  the  critic  merely  proves  that  he  himself  has 
not  experienced  the  mood  which  made  free  verse  an  inevitable 
method  of  expression.  He  realizes  art  as  past  attainment,  but 
not  as  present  opportunity, — he  looks  at  art  from  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  toward  the  closed  point,  while  the  artist  looks  at  it  from 
the  point  toward  the  open  base, — and  consequently  the  critic  can- 
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not  perceive  that  the  alternative  to  symmetric  form  is  not  form- 
lessness, but  rhythm.  Modern  art  is  misunderstood  because 
people  attempt  to  estimate  its  examples  by  principles  derived 
from  a  now  discredited  attitude.  Fundamentally,  modern  art 
is  the  expression  of  a  new  type;  it  stands  apart  from  academic 
art  precisely  as  the  primitive  type  stands  apart  from  the  cul- 
tured. An  undefinable  significance  has  arisen  in  modern  art 
through  the  fact  that  more  and  more  it  is  the  primitive,  the 
instinctive  rather  than  the  cultured  and  acquired  element  in  the 
artist  which  compels  and  controls  self-expression.  The  ''  mod- 
ern "  does  not  pretend  to  be  fellow  to  naked  South  Sea  islanders, 
but  he  does  consciously  make  his  thought  serve  his  instinct  rather 
than  his  instinct  serve  his  thought. 

Free  verse  parts  from  conventional  verse  in  the  assumption 
that  form  can  be  established  beforehand,  a  metric  scheme  or 
mold,  and  that  creation  consists  in  obedience  to  the  deliberate 
scheme.  Form  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  idea  and  sensibility. 
One  idea  permeates  every  work  of  art,  and  an  idea  has  the  power 
of  persisting  unchanged  throughout  long  intervals  of  time.  Sen- 
sibility, however,  continually  changes  its  degree.  In  obeying  the 
demands  of  an  arbitrary  verse-mold,  the  conventional  writer 
attempts  to  maintain  the  productive  fusion  of  emotion  and  idea 
in  its  original  state.  He  binds  the  static  element  of  creation  to 
the  fluctual  element,  anchoring  the  ship  as  it  were  and  moving 
the  sea.  In  free  verse,  every  fluctuation  of  mood  and  sensi- 
bility compels  a  corresponding  change  of  form.  Its  assumption 
about  the  creative  act  is  that  form  must  continually  change  so 
as  to  register  the  successive  states  of  emotion  as  they  appear, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  one  retain  the  emotional  emphasis 
which  is  the  very  essence  and  flavor  of  art. 

The  modern  poet  does  not  condemn  the  particular  effects 
gained  by  symmetry;  he  condemns  only  the  idea  that  form  con- 
sists in  the  repetition  of  any  arbitrary  mold.  A  highly  S3mi- 
metric  form  like  the  sonnet  may  be  inevitable  with  respect  to 
the  fusion  of  sensibility  and  idea  in  particular  instances,  but  it 
cannot  be  imposed  in  advance.  The  modern  poet's  relation  to 
words  is  like  the  attitude  of  a  dancer  in  full  motion  toward  his 
own  body,  each  gesture  expressing  its  own  impulse,  each  impulse 
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born  of  the  gesture  achieved  and  in  its  turn  gathering  energy 
to  create  a  new  impulse. 

The  Enghsh  language  contains  no  rhythm  capable  of  giving 
a  deeper  impression  of  magnanimity  and  freedom  than  heroic 
blank  verse.  The  poet  whose  mind  first  struck  out  this  measure 
must  have  felt  supreme  exaltation;  but  in  a  free  verse  poem, 
heroic  blank  verse  would  occur  as  a  passage  integral  with  the 
entire  poem,  yet  isolated  from  it,  thus  acquiring  a  tremendous 
value  by  contrast  with  the  measure  out  of  which  it  developed  and 
that  into  which  it  flows.  The  unit  of  free  verse  is  not  the  foot 
but  the  phrase,  determined  by  the  natural  emphasis  laid  upon 
English  words  in  reading,  and  a  matter  of  their  meaning  no  less 
than  their  sound.  This  unit  should  be  employed  with  the  same 
liberty  with  which  a  cross  country  walker  employs  the  pace.  Your 
drilled  soldier  makes  each  step  the  same  length,  mechanically, 
while  the  free  pedestrian  conforms  it  to  the  immediate  business  in 
hand,  taking  long  or  short  steps  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  will.  The  next  unit  is  the 
line.  Several  considerations  are  involved;  sometimes  sound  en- 
tirely, when  two  or  more  phrases  lead  to  a  natural  pause;  some- 
times the  meaning,  when  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  a  particular 
phrase  or  image  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect;  or  again  a  tran- 
sition in  the  thought  or  emotion.  But  neither  the  phrase  nor  the 
line  Is  a  metric  unit  complete  in  itself.  One  must  look  to  the 
movement  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  and  the  cadence  should  roll 
with  increasing  significance  from  phrase  to  phrase  and  from  line 
to  line,  until  it  culminates  and  turns  back  upon  itself  in  the  con- 
cluding word.  A  poem  should  resolve  many  lesser  measures  into 
one  irresistible  sweep,  a  rhythm  setting  every  part  into  motion 
like  the  tide-stressed  sea  confined  between  its  opposite  shores. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  that  Whitman's  poetry  rep- 
resents all  the  effects  possible  to  free  verse.  No  desirable  effect 
ever  achieved  by  poetry  lies  outside  its  province  to-day.  In 
repudiating  symmetry  as  an  inexorable  law  of  form,  the  modern 
poet  merely  spares  himself  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  invention 
to  fill  out  a  stanza  or  cap  a  rhyme.  He  Is  the  master  of  metres, 
and  not  their  slave. 

Whitman's  poems  are  not  separate  experiences,  but  continu- 
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ous  passages  In  the  same  great  epic  of  freedom,  of  kinship  and 
of  love.  Whitman  had  vision  without  experience.  He  seems 
never  to  have  struggled  desperately  within  any  experience,  like 
Samson  In  the  temple,  but  glided  serenely  over  the  surface  of 
events  or  penetrated  far  beneath  them  Into  the  unity  of  the  cosmic 
mind.  Upon  the  surface  of  art  Whitman  fell  like  a  rock  In  a  stag- 
nant pool ;  from  him  waves  radiated  outward  In  all  directions  from 
the  immediate  and  the  personal  to  the  eternal  and  the  unchanged. 
He  marks  the  centrifugal  period  of  art,  when  customary  boun- 
daries are  removed  and  long-established  relations  broken  down. 
That  period  has  now  been  fulfilled;  the  movement  has  turned 
upon  itself,  limiting  freedom  by  personal  selection  and  relating 
experience  by  desire.  The  task  now  Is  to  discover  an  expression 
for  lyric  and  dramatic  moods.  As  the  old  personal  moods  and 
experiences  return,  demanding  expression,  we  must  make  free 
verse  more  flexible  and  more  responsive,  endeavoring  to  Incor- 
porate the  legitimate  effects  of  symmetric  verse  within  the  new 
method.  The  whole  range  of  poetry  must  be  Investigated  from 
the  new  point  of  view,  and  the  ear  trained  by  many  measures 
In  order  that  our  freedom  be  really  free. 

Both  "  crudity  "  and  "  perfection  "  are  related  to  art  not  as 
essence  but  as  attributes;  a  true  work  can  be  either  "crude'* 
or  "  perfect "  according  to  the  experience  of  Its  creator.  Ac- 
quired culture  is  desirable  up  to  the  point  of  individual  satura- 
tion, provided  the  individual  does  not  thereby  exclude  himself 
from  the  experience  of  his  fellows.  But  It  must  be  realized  once 
for  all  that  the  movement  toward  free  verse  really  means  that 
the  race  Is  returning  to  the  Idea  of  spontaneity  as  the  essential 
condition  of  vitality  In  art.  We  are  actually  recovering  the 
primitive,  long-lost  conception  of  the  poet  as  bard,  as  Inspired 
singer  of  songs  struck  from  him  as  sparks  from  the  rapid  wheel, 
himself  unconscious  in  that  all  his  consciousness  offers  itself 
freely  to  the  descending  impulse.  What  this  means  to  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  art  and  life  It  Is  yet  impossible  to  say,  but  one 
may  presume  a  drawing  together  of  artist  and  audience  and  sub- 
ject, a  heightening  of  the  significance  of  immediate  events  by  the 
presence  of  rhapsody,  as  has  not  occurred  since  Hebrew  folk 
and  Hebrew  prophet  mingled  in  adoration  of  the  voice  of  God. 


THE   TWO    LOVES 

LuDWiG  Lewisohn 

LOVE  that  is  lust  of  beauty  and  is  mute 
And  makes  the  moment  deathless,  does  not  need 
Aught  but  its  own  fulfilment.     It  may  lead 
The  white  limbs  up  dusk  hills  where  meteors  shoot 
In  the  clear  sky,  or  in  its  great  pursuit 
Hurl  loveliness  whither  lament  and  bleed 
Men's  broken  souls,  for  in  it  is  no  seed 
Of  future  life  grown  bitter  at  the  root. 

But  love  that  is  to  fill  the  difficult  years, 

That  is  to  smooth  our  couch  and  dry  our  tears — 

And  such  love  lives — must  hold  in  fee  high  trust, 

Honor  and  justice,  all  the  good  that  is 

No  sharer  of  earth's  old  iniquities. 

No  mere  partaker  of  the  doom  of  dust. 
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CONVERSATION    AND    THE    NOVELIST 
Wilfrid  L.  Randell 

IF  speech  is  the  easiest  accomplishment  in  the  world  to  ac- 
quire, since  from  our  earliest  years  other  people  round  us 
are  using  it  fluently  day  by  day,  it  is  a  peculiar  phenome- 
non, significant  of  the  surprising  difference  between  mere  com- 
munication of  needs  and  the  refined  expression  of  ideas,  that 
the  art  of  easy,  graceful  conversation  cannot  by  any  conceivable 
possibility  be  taught.  Confronted  by  a  stranger  whose  lan- 
guage we  know  not,  interchanges  of  crude  desires  are  fairly  well 
managed  by  signs  and  motions;  after  a  few  weeks  of  study,  we 
may  talk  with  him  about  the  weather  and  a  number  of  superficial 
matters ;  but  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  we  are  able  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  abstract  things.  In  some  respects  everyone 
meeting  a  stranger,  even  one  of  his  own  land,  for  the  first  time, 
is  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  chances  are  that  the  two  will 
speak,  tp  all  intents,  from  varying  spheres  and  eccentric  orbits; 
they  will  not  be  en  rapport  until  they  have  been  through  an  in- 
tricate, lengthy,  and  tremendously  interesting  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  relationship,  of  testing  each  other's  code  of  values,  of 
trial  and  error.  Conversation  at  first  will  be  loosely  articu- 
lated, experimental,  impressionistic.  Probably  with  the  idea  of 
tiding  over  awkward  pauses  in  such  attempted  intercourse  the 
various  Aids  to  Dinner-table  Talk,  in  the  shape  of  topical  snip- 
pets from  current  news,  have  made  their  appearance.  These  may 
of  course  be  memorized,  and  used,  more  or  less  woodenly,  by 
anybody;  but  such  meretricious  and  pathetic  efforts  after  bril- 
liance, with  their  thin,  ready-made  jests  and  their  pseudo-epi- 
grams liable  to  miss  fire  at  the  critical  moment,  can  by  no  means 
be  placed  under  the  heading  of  Aids  to  Conversation — they  form, 
rather,  a  sign  of  the  witless  times.  True  conversation  requires 
no  "aids"  beyond  the  words  of  fellow-talkers;  be  they  inspired 
or  not,  the  ball  is  tossed  to  and  fro  spiritedly,  with  neither  the 
haste  that  betrays  anxiety  nor  the  languor  that  shows  weariness; 
and  the  effect,  in  general,  cannot  be  dull. 

This  happy  result  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  ability 
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on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  company:  an  activity  of  in- 
tellect and  a  swiftness  of  thought  without  which  the  flame  of 
romance  sinks  and  smolders  to  dismal  embers.  It  presupposes, 
again,  the  capacity  of  restraining  the  impulse  to  speak,  the  power 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  explosive  witticism,  and  to  allow  an- 
tagonist or  comrade  to  proceed  with  his  sentence,  uninterrupted 
and  unruffled;  in  other  words,  it  means  that  there  must  be  good 
listeners  as  well  as  good  talkers.  A  man  may  be  trained,  per- 
haps, to  talk,  but  he  can  rarely  be  trained  to  listen. 

The  novelist  who  endeavors  to  portray  a  section  of  life  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  include 
some  specimens  of  the  conversation  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  has  conceived  as  representative  of  that  section.  (We  say 
"conversation"  in  the  sense  of  interflow  of  impressions  and  opin- 
ions— distinguishing  it  from  the  curious  dialogues  between  the 
lovesick,  titled,  entirely  elegant  swains  and  admiring,  adventur- 
ous, heart-shaken  maidens,  and  their  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, still  considered  necessary  as  heroes  and  heroines  to  enthrall 
the  avid  public  of  the  novelette  and  feuilleton  writer.)  He  may 
do  without  it  for  a  time — for  quite  a  remarkably  long  time,  as 
those  who  have  followed  the  indistinctly  blazed  trail  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  journeys  well  know;  but,  sooner  or  later,  de- 
scription and  analysis  must  give  place  to  example;  the  brain- 
people  take  the  field  for  themselves,  under  orders  to  show  their 
mettle.  In  this  need  to  make  his  characters  talk,  their  origi- 
nator stands,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  at  a  severe  disadvantage. 
He  can  be  perfectly  successful  only  by  virtue  of  achieving  a  kind 
of  rapid  exchange  of  identity,  potentially  bewildering  in  the  ex- 
treme; especially  so,  if  he  have  not  the  peculiarities  of  his  prin- 
cipal ghostly  personages  clearly  docketed  in  his  mind.  The 
composition  of  a  page  of  dialogue,  a  page  that  reads  smoothly 
and  naturally,  easy  and  pleasant  enough  in  the  short  story  where 
interest  centres  briefly  in  a  single  event  or  an  isolated  situation, 
becomes  a  work  of  more  than  expert  technique  or  volleys  of 
polished  and  aimless  epigram.  A  portion  of  life  is  being  ex- 
pounded; more  dignity  is  to  be  invoked.  No  schools  of  journal- 
ism, no  elaborate  instructions  How  to  become  an  Author,  can 
ever  teach  the  art.     Not  only  so,  but  strenuous  observation  and 
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phonographic  fidelity  of  reproduction  will  be  of  little  use  with- 
out this  cardinal  gift  of  self-transposition. 

It  does  not  follow  as  a  corollary,  however,  that  the  novelists 
who  fail  to  fulfil  this  ideal  completely  must  fail  to  reach  the 
highest  pinnacles.  Even  Meredith  lapsed,  frequently,  judged 
by  this  standard.  The  most  natural  dialogue  In  the  whole  of 
Meredith's  novels  is  not  In  the  stupendous  comedy  of  The 
Egoist,  nor  in  the  dazzling  give-and-take  of  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways,  but  occurs  between  some  of  his  few  rustics — by  the  leave 
of  certain  critics  who  have  consigned  those  same  rustics  to  obliv- 
ion. Turn  to  the  scene  in  Rhoda  Fleming,  where  Mrs.  Sumfit, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  news  of  her  Dahlia  promised  "after 
dinner,"  watches  the  ox-like  Gammon,  the  "slowest  old  man 
of  his  time,''  calmly  consuming  dumpling  after  dumpling: 

"  ^  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  Mas'  Gammon,'  she  said;  '  Lord 
knows  I  like  to  see  you  and  everybody  else  eat  his  full  and  be 
thankful;  but,  all  about  my  Dahly  waltin' — I  feel  pricked  wi' 
a  pin  all  over,  I  do;  and  there's  my  blessed  in  London  and  we 
knowin'  nothin'  of  her,  and  one  close  by  to  tell  me.  I  never  did 
feel  what  slow  things  dumplln's  was,  afore  now!  .  .  .  When  do 
you  think  you'll  have  done,  Mas'  Gammon?  ' 

"  Thus  pointedly  addressed.  Master  Gammon  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork.  He  half  raised  his  ponderous,  curtaining 
eyelids,  and  replied, 

"  '  When  I  feels  my  buttons,  marm.'     After  which  he  delib- 
erately fell  to  work  again." 

Master  Gammon,  incidentally,  is  not  far  out  of  kin  conver- 
sationally with  Hardy's  ancient  maltster,  and  there  are  excep- 
tional, infrequent  passages,  when  Meredith  is  depicting  the  la- 
boring classes,  where  the  generic  resemblance  between  his  bluff, 
hearty,  John  Bullish  fellows  excitedly  celebrating  "  the  nuptials 
of  beef  and  beer,"  and  the  querulous,  garrulous  peasants  of  Wes- 
sex,  is  greater  than  might  be  anticipated,  having  regard  to  the 
vastly  differing  range  of  the  two  superb  novelists. 

It  seems  that  Meredith  recognized  the  incongruity  of  per- 
mitting his  bucolic  roundheads  to  utter  the  incomplete,  sugges- 
tive sentences  packed  with  simile  and  metaphor  by  which  his 
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aristocrats  carried  on  their  vivid  Intercourse,  though  there  are 
instances  where  we  feel  that  the  pent-up,  splendent  phrase  Is  leap- 
ing for  birth.  For  a  sharp  and  illuminating  contrast  with  the 
speech  of  the  pachydermatous  bumpkin  In  Rhoda  Fleming^  and 
some  chatter  in  Evan  Harrington,  take  the  sword-play  of  One  of 
Our  Conquerors.  At  times  the  recurrence  of  facetia,  of  verbal 
quips  and  embellishments,  becomes  almost  painful.  Colney  Du- 
rance and  Simeon  Fenellan  affect  the  reader  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  book  as  perambulating  Intellectual  detectives,  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  openings  in  the  conversation  to  arrest  a 
shabby  Idea  without  visible  means  of  support  that  does  not  con- 
form to  their  own  standard  of  smartness;  they  are  continually 
being  quoted  as  oracles  by  other  characters,  and  are  quite  Im- 
possibly pyrotechnic.  We  grow  uncomfortable;  we  resist  a 
shamefaced  admission  that  there  Is  far  too  much  of  ''  as  old  Col- 
ney says,"  "  as  Colney  has  It,"  "  as  Colney  Durance  called  It," 
"my  good  Colney";  even  the  inimitable,  pugilistic  little  Skep- 
sey,  who,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  mournful  Braintop 
In  Sandra  Belloni,  must  be  the  most  amusing  office-clerk  In  fiction. 
Is  compelled  to  add  his  mite  of  approval.  "  Now,  dear  love," 
observes  Victor  Radnor  to  Nataly,  "  you  see  Colney's  meaning 
when  he  says  .  .  ."  "  We  know  what  old  England  has  to  ex- 
pect from  Colney  .  .  ."  Decidedly  there  Is  a  surfeit  of  the 
waspish  and  dyspeptic  Colney  Durance,  ever  ready  to  pounce  on 
the  foibles  of  friend  or  foe  and  to  worry  them  like  a  dog  with 
a  bone.  Many  of  the  characters  In  the  book.  In  truth,  are  Mere- 
dith— in  language,  not  in  temperament,  we  hasten  to  say;  their 
individuality  Is  scarcely  differentiated;  and  to  admit  this  Is  to 
assert  that,  however  fascinating  such  an  exhibition  may  be,  we 
know,  as  we  read,  that  the  strings  are  being  pulled.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  is  to  disturb  the  tremendous  moral  effect  of  the  plot. 
Yet  there  are  many  moments  when  we  are  enchanted.  Take  this 
pretty  play,  for  example,  between  Dudley  and  Nesta : 

"  One  day,  treating  of  modern  Pessimism,  he  had  draped  a 
cadaverous  view  of  our  mortal  being  in  a  quotation  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Philosopher  Emperor:  '  To  set  one's  love  upon  the 
swallow  is  a  futility.'     And  she,  weighing  it,  nodded,  and  re- 
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plied:     *  May  not  the  pleasure  for  us  remain  if  we  set  our  love 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  swallow's  flight?  '  " 

Examine  another  passage,  this  time  of  straightforward  dia- 
logue between  Chloe  and  Beau  Beamish  in  The  Tale  of  Chloe: 

"  The  chariot  is  trotting  down  the  hill.  He  has  ridden  back. 
She  has  no  attendant  horseman." 

"  They  were  dismissed  at  my  injunction  ten  miles  off :  particu- 
larly to  the  benefit  of  the  cavaliering  horde,  it  would  appear.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman,  Chloe,  one  blink  of  the  eyelids  is  an  omis- 
sion of  watchfulness." 

"  That  is  an  axiom  fit  for  the  harem  of  the  Grand  Signior." 
*'  The  Grand  Signior  might  give  us  profitable  lessons   for 
dealing  with  the  sex." 

"  Distrust  us,  and  it  is  a  declaration  of  war!  " 
"  Trust  you,  and  the  stopper  is  out  of  the  smelling-bottle." 
*'  Mr.  Beamish,  we  are  women,  but  we  have  souls." 
^'  The  pip   in   the   apple   whose   ruddy   cheek   allures   little 
Tommy  to  rob  the  orchard  is  as  good  a  preservative." 
^'  You  admit  that  men  are  our  enemies?  " 
''  I  maintain  that  they  carry  the  banner  of  virtue." 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Beamish,  I  shall  expire." 

**  I  forbid  it  in  my  lifetime,  Chloe,  for  I  wish  to  die  believing 
in  one  woman." 

*'  No  flattery  for  me  at  the  expense  of  my  sisters  I  " 
*' Then  fly  to  a  hermitage;  for  all  flattery  is  at  somebody's 
expense,  child.  'Tis  an  essence — -extract  of  humanity  I  To  live 
on  it,  in  the  fashion  of  some  people,  is  bad — it  is  downright  can- 
nibal. But  we  may  sprinkle  our  handkerchiefs  with  it,  and  we 
should,  if  we  would  caress  our  noses  with  an  air.  Society,  my 
Chloe,  is  a  recommencement  upon  an  upper  level  of  the  savage 
system;  we  must  have  our  sacrifices.  As,  for  instance,  what  say 
you  of  myself  beside  our  booted  bumpkin  squires?  " 
"  Hundreds  of  them,  Mr.  Beamish!  " 

"  That  is  a  holocaust  of  squires  reduced  to  make  an  incense 
for  me,  though  you  have  not  performed  Druid  rites  and  packed 
them  in  gigantic  osier  ribs.  Be  philosophical,  but  accept  your 
personal  dues.     Grant  us  ours  too.     I  have  a  serious  intention 
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to  preserve  this  young  duchess,  and  I  expect  my  task  to  be  severe. 
I  carry  the  banner  aforesaid;  verily  and  penitentially  I  do.  It 
is  an  error  of  the  vulgar  to  suppose  that  all  is  dragon  in  the 
dragon's  jaws.'' 

*'  Men  are  his  fangs  and  claws." 

**  Ay,  but  the  passion  for  his  fiery  breath  is  in  woman.  She 
will  take  her  leap  and  have  her  jump,  will  and  will!  And  at 
the  point  where  she  will  and  she  won't,  the  dragon  gulps  and 
down  she  goes  I  However,  the  business  is  to  keep  our  buttercup 
duchess  from  that  same  point  .  .   ." 

This  is  fine,  headachy  work;  and  here,  again,  with  astonishing 
clearness,  is  the  same  mind — the  mind  of  Meredith — perceived 
operating  in  two  persons.  Not  thus  arrives  the  ideal  of  natural- 
ness in  talk,  however  charming,  considered  as  sheer  august  art- 
istry, the  final  effect  may  sometimes  be.  On  a  smaller  scale,  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  is  a  victim  to  the  same  drawback — as  might 
be  anticipated. 

It  Is  extremely  interesting  to  pass  In  review  one's  favorite 
novels  and  to  discover  how  strangely  this  analysis  works  out.  It 
might  be  thought  that  of  all  the  brain-peopie  who  have  become 
our  friends,  those  of  Mr.  Henry  James  would  yield  the  most 
flaws,  with  their  elusive  undertones,  their  apparent  unity  of 
comprehension,  their  extraordinary  power  of  communicating  by 
words  left  unsaid — the  very  antithesis  of  the  direct,  flint-and- 
steel  trick  of  the  dramatist.  But,  on  examination,  we  find  with 
some  surprise  that  most  of  the  conversations  in  his  books  Impress 
us  as  natural  in  a  notable  degree.  The  reason  for  this  will  be 
evident  after  a  moment's  thought.  Page  upon  page  of  subtle 
explanatory  psychology  has  prepared  the  reader  for  the  remarks 
to  be  spoken;  sometimes  a  page  of  this  assistance  intervenes  be- 
tween each  observation.  It  is  true  that  for  this  very  reason  Mr. 
James's  conversations  are  apt  to  seem  entangled  and  weari- 
some to  any  but  the  elect  of  his  tribe;  but  to  the  elect,  they  are 
well-nigh  perfect. 

To  understand  adequately  conversations  taken  from  any 
novel  with  pretensions  to  the  art  of  representing  human  charac- 
ter or  activity,  the  reader  must  fully  grasp  the  situation  which 
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has  led  up  to  the  utterances  recorded;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
simplest  statements  may  convey  the  most  intense  meaning.  Sig- 
nificance is  often  infinitely  emphasized  by  restraint.  A  phrase 
may  mean  nothing,  or  it  may  mean  everything,  as  Mr.  Chester- 
ton has  neatly  shown.  If  we  take  such  a  sentence  as  "  The  dawn 
was  breaking,"  at  the  beginning  of  a  short  story,  "  it  might  be  a 
mere  descriptive  prelude;  if  it  were  the  last  sentence  In  a  short 
story,  it  might  be  poignant  with  some  peculiar  irony  or  triumph." 
This  condition  of  preparedness  Mr.  James's  novels  fulfil  excel- 
lently; the  appreciative  reader  is  primed  with  the  most  copious 
information,  and  his  mind  leaps  to  the  interpretation  of  those 
magical  whispers,  those  reticent  drawings,  as  it  were,  in  pastel, 
with  an  exaltation  which  belongs  to  these  particular  books  and 
to  no  others.  To  illustrate  by  a  whole  conversation  is  impos- 
sible; even  to  give  a  brief  excerpt  from  any  of  these  finely-spun 
stories  Is  to  suffer  as  from  the  tearing  of  a  beautiful  fabric;  yet 
we  might  overhear  the  climax  of  a  talk  between  poor,  harassed 
Maggie  Verver — now  "  the  Princess  " — and  her  husband,  just 
after  the  smashing  of  "  The  Golden  Bowl  " : 

"  Then,  after  an  instant — and  only  after  an  instant,  as  she 
saw — he  made  out  what  she  meant;  and  it  gave  her,  all  strangely 
enough,  the  still  further  light  that  Charlotte,  for  herself,  knew  as 
little  as  he  had  known.  The  vision  loomed,  in  this  light,  it 
fairly  glared,  for  the  few  seconds — the  vision  of  the  two  others 
alone  together  at  Fawns,  and  Charlotte,  as  one  of  them,  having 
gropingly  to  go  on,  always  not  knowing  and  not  knowing!  The 
picture  flushed  at  the  same  time  with  all  Its  essential  color — that 
of  the  so  possible  identity  of  her  father's  motive  and  principle 
with  her  own.  He  was  '  deep,'  as  Amerigo  called  it,  so  that  no 
vibration  of  the  still  air  should  reach  his  daughter;  just  as  she 
had  earned  that  description  by  making  and  by,  for  that  matter. 
Intending  still  to  make,  her  care  for  his  serenity,  or  at  any  rate 
for  the  firm  outer  shell  of  his  dignity,  all  marvellous  enamel,  her 
paramount  law.  More  strangely  even  than  anything  else,  her 
husband  seemed  to  speak  now  but  to  help  her  in  this.  '  I  know 
nothing  but  what  you  tell  me.' 

Then  I've  told  you  all  I  intended.    Find  out  the  rest 1  ' 
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"  '  Find  it  out ?  '    He  waited. 

"  She  stood  before  him  a  moment — it  took  that  time  to  go  on. 
Depth  upon  depth  of  her  situation,  as  she  met  his  face,  surged 
and  sank  within  her;  but  with  the  effect  somehow,  once  more, 
that  they  rather  lifted  her  than  let  her  drop.  She  had  her  feet 
somewhere,  through  it  all — it  was  her  companion,  absolutely, 
who  was  at  sea.  And  she  kept  her  feet;  she  pressed  them  to  what 
was  beneath  her.  She  went  over  to  the  bell  beside  the  chimney  and 
gave  a  ring  that  he  could  but  take  as  a  summons  for  her  maid. 
It  stopped  everything  for  the  present;  it  was  an  intimation  to  him 
to  go  and  dress.    But  she  had  to  insist.    '  Find  out  for  yourself  1 '  '* 

This  is  the  merest  fragment  at  the  end  of  an  interview  which, 
with  its  impulses,  its  inferences,  its  steady  phrases,  its  conflict- 
ing emotions  waxing  and  waning  like  variable  stars,  has  occu- 
pied fourteen  closely  printed  pages ;  it  means  little,  thus  detached 
from  the  context,  and  only  the  urgency  of  pointing  the  argument 
can  excuse  such  a  vandalism.  It  is  very  plain  to  see  that  the 
reader  is  carefully  coached;  the  pattern  is  gently  unfolded  as  by 
a  courteous,  capable,  fastidious,  unhurried  exhibitor  who  knows 
its  remotest  ramifications,  and  who  thrills  us  more  by  the  inef- 
fable ingenuity  of  his  method  than  by  anything  specially  pungent 
or  startling  in  his  theme.  The  most  delicate  instance  of  this 
skill  in  shadowy  conversation — the  sentences  throb  and  echo  as 
bells  softly  touched — is  The  Sacred  Fount.  The  most  uncanny 
revelation  of  it,  however,  is  contained  in  Chapters  XXX  and 
XXXI  of  The  Ambassadors,  where  there  is  no  conversation  at 
all.  The  puzzled  Strether,  waiting  in  the  little  garden  of  the 
riverside  cafe  in  a  French  village,  sees  Chad  Newsome  and 
Madame  de  Vionnet  approaching  in  a  skiff.  For  several  rea- 
sons it  is  an  awkward  encounter,  and  though  only  one  actual 
phrase  passing  between  them  is  set  down — and  that  a  mere  light 
exclamation,  a  ^'  Comme  cela  se  trouve!'^ — yet  at  the  close  of 
the  two  wonderful  chapters  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  what 
must  have  been  said,  and  the  strain  of  the  situation  has  an  edge, 
an  ache;  this  being  achieved,  with  sublime  art,  without  a  line  of 
dialogue,  and  with  just  one  pair  of  inverted  commas  I 

The  appalling  way  in  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  mismanages 
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his  conversations,  from  any  critical  point  of  view,  is  becoming 
a  literary  scandal.  They  are  simply  enormous  "  hold-alls,"  ca- 
pacious sacks  into  which  he  crams  every  notion  and  comment 
that  happens  to  cross  his  mind  concerning  the  reformation  of 
the  universe.  The  periodical  process  of  emptying  these  very 
mixed  collections  is  termed  by  his  publishers  a  "  novel,"  and  it 
is  amusing  indeed  to  behold  the  meekness  with  which  we  all  bear 
the  bumping  of  the  contents  upon  our  bowed  heads.  Only  now 
and  then  does  a  critic  mildly  expostulate;  we  do  not  actively 
rebel:  why?  Because,  with  all  his  faults,  with  all  his  manner- 
isms, his  beloved  rows  of  dots  and  his  colloquial  methods,  he 
retains  the  vital  necessity — he  has  something  to  say  that  matters. 
He  is  vigorous  and  courageous :  therefore  he  is  interesting.  His 
conversations  are  lectures — nice  comprehensive  little  addresses- — 
select  portions  from  the  complex  bouillabaisse  of  Mr.  Wells's 
restless  mind — under  a  very  thin  disguise.  They  do  not  help  the 
story  in  the  slightest  degree.  Mr.  Wells  might  write  some  more 
First  and  Last  Things  or  New  Worlds  for  Old  without  delay; 
cloak  and  sword  do  not  make  the  villain — or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  apt  to  hint  that  a  halo  does  not  make  a  saint.  And 
loquacious  characters  bent  on  "  reforming  "  society  do  not  make 
a  novel. 

When  we  have  conversation  pure  and  simple  carrying  on  the 
story  for  many  pages,  we  approach  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
art  of  the  dramatist.  At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  say  that  there  we  reached  that  art;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  become  the  regrettable  fashion  to  put  conversations 
bodily  upon  the  stage  with  very  little  story  to  be  assisted — we 
need  only  mention  Shaw's  The  Madras  House  as  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  of  an  invertebrate  class.  In  this  there  was  a 
scanty  story;  there  were  ideas  in  plenty;  and  with  Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine  as  an  English  Mohammedan  airing  his  Oriental  beliefs 
about  the  treatment  of  women,  there  was  bound  to  be  lively  in- 
terest; but  it  was  not  drama;  the  purest  transpontine  hero,  hero- 
ine, and  villain,  striding  and  mouthing,  give  us  more  of  the  "  le- 
gitimate." 

The  novelist  cannot  for  long  together  spell  out  his  plot  in 
the  spoken  sentences  of  his  characters  in  the  style  of  the  Dolly 
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Dialogues  of  blessed  memory;  that  method  must  be  reserved,  in 
Its  perfection,  for  the  short  story — -the  very  short  story.  He 
can  make  it  serve  his  purpose  admirably,  however,  for  a  chapter 
here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
economy,  has  exemplified  in  Clayhanger  and  its  first  sequel,  and 
as  Mr.  Eden  Phlllpotts  has  done,  with  amusing  effect.  In  W'ldde- 
comhe  Fair.  The  proposals  of  Mr.  Sweetland,  to  Widow 
Windeatt  and  to  Thirza  Tapper,  In  two  consecutive  chapters  of 
the  latter  book,  are  humor  in  an  opulent  vein — the  subdued  and 
mastered  humor  of  comedy,  as  opposed  to  blatant  and  precarious 
farce;  and  the  third  offer  of  the  desperate  man,  to  Mary  Hearn, 
does  not  slacken  a  whit  from  the  interest  of  the  previous  ama- 
tory encounters.  Here,  a  certain  amount  of  character  is  devel- 
oped and  expounded  by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  the  au- 
thor triumphs  In  the  use  of  his  material.  If  another  example  be 
needed,  few  readers  have  failed  to  note  the  adroit  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Kipling  forces  his  men  and  women  to  unburden  their 
feelings.  They  achieve  vivid  expression,  strong  and  sometimes 
almost  too  untrammelled,  without,  it  seems,  any  labor  of  point- 
ing or  finishing  on  the  part  of  their  competent  creator.  To  be 
thus  unseen,  unfelt,  is  the  author's  sure  sign  of  mastery.  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge,  in  another  sphere,  makes  good  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  the  chatter  of  his  cleverly-studied  porters,  police- 
men, railway-men  and  their  prodigious  wives  and  '*  cheeky '' 
offspring,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  of  Queed  and  F.  F/s 
Eyes,  is  a  young  American  author  whose  abilities  In  this  respect 
are  worth  watching. 

Turning  backward  a  little,  we  are  conscious  that  Dickens  had 
his  moments  of  inspiration  in  this  matter,  notably  In  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  though  he  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  had  he  been 
compelled  to  blue-pencil  the  Interludes  of  detailed  description 
which  form  the  rocky  valleys  between  which  his  stories  flow. 
Trollope,  lacking  the  critical  guillotine.  Is  a  felicitous  exponent 
of  conversation  In  the  field  of  fiction,  because  his  characters,  as 
they  talk,  advance  the  plot. 

Let  us  consider  briefly,  mentioning  no  names,  the  possibili- 
ties of  failure  when  an  incompetent  novelist  allows  his  people  to 
talk.     Examples  throng  from  the  publishing  houses  every  week. 
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From  carefully  reading  a  dozen,  average  novels  of  the  genus 
ephemera,  we  may  gather  that  the  process  is  the  same  in  almost 
every  case :  mechanical,  and  undertaken  with  some  vague  notion 
of  an  unwritten  rule  as  to  the  "  cutting-up  '•'  of  paragraphs.  Half 
a  page  of  description,  a  page  of  "conversation";  another  in- 
terval of  description,  another  break  into  inverted  commas  and 
talk  wanting  the  faintest  savor  of  wit — talk  which  neither  helps 
the  story  (save  that  it  tends  to  spin  it  out  to  the  acceptable  novel- 
length)  nor  beguiles  the  critical  reader  by  its  charm  into  forget- 
ting its  prime  quality  of  superfluity.  And  here  is  a  curious  and 
most  unexpected  conclusion  to  which  we  are  irresistibly  led :  the 
incompetent  ones  are  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  flaw  that  we 
noticed  in  alluding  to  some  of  Meredith's  conversations — lack 
of  acute  differentiation.  It  dawns  upon  us  that  the  characters 
are  all  talking  very  much  alike.  But  whereas  in  Meredith's  case 
we  saw  the  crystal-clear  mind  at  the  back  of  them,  sparkling  and 
informing  and  moving,  so  that  the  constructive  fault  which  we 
discovered  by  strict  theorizing  became  even  a  contingent  added 
lustre,  in  the  case  of  these  pavement-artists  of  fiction  we  have  no 
such  comforting  vision.  The  conversations  are  uninspired  and 
uninspiring,  inert,  lifeless;  no  individuality  lurks  behind  them,  no 
real  thought  is  ever  interchanged;  there  is  no  spontaneity.  The 
speakers  deal  in  stock  phrases.  We  are  told  that  they  laugh, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  they  are  amused;  we  are  told  that  they 
weep,  but  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  weep  with  them ; 
we  are  told  that  they  love,  but  their  language  never  makes  us 
realize  any  impetuous  passion,  any  overwhelming  emotion.  Their 
words  leave  us  unmoved;  the  ansemic  protagonists  pass  on  as 
though  they  had  not  spoken,  chilly  and  wearisome,  less  effective 
than  the  pictured  actors  on  a  cinematograph  screen. 

We  form  our  opinions  of  people  to  whom  we  are  freshly  in- 
troduced in  real  life  chiefly  by  their  spoken  words;  we  are  not 
obliged  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  novelist's  characters  by  the 
way  they  talk — he  has  other  legitimate  means  at  his  disposal 
for  our  private  illumination.  But,  when  we  remember  the 
biting  acid  of  some  of  the  dialogue  of  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "; 
the  delicacy  of  avowal  in  the  conversations  of  James  Lane  Al- 
len's The  Choir  Invisible ;  the  masterly  way  in  which  Thackeray 
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often  exposed  his  characters  by  their  gossip ;  the  frank  humor  and 
subtle  tragedy  in  many  colloquies  from  the  Wessex  novels ;  when 
we  remember  these,  and  divers  other  examples  which  all  of  us 
could  supply  at  a  moment's  notice,  we  are  forced  to  perceive  what 
exquisite  possibilities  lie  in  the  slender  bonds  of  the  inverted  com- 
mas, and  we  are  aghast  at  the  awkward  manner — not  to  put  it 
too  strongly — in  which  the  average  novelist  of  to-day  wields  the 
splendid  weapon  of  the  English  language,  as  spoken  by  the  crea- 
tures of  his  brain.  The  English  language  can  be  a  weapon  of 
offence — but  it  need  not  be  soiled  and  mishandled  until  it  becomes 
an  offensive  weapon. 


TO    A    CHINESE    AIR 
Georgiana  Goddard  King 


T 


HE  days  are  few  for  me. 
The  craft  is  long 
To  learn;  incessantly 
I  tune  my  song. 


Life  is  so  short,  you  see, 

And  pain  so  long, 
What  should  become  of  me 

Were  I  not  strong? 

Great  deeds  are  briefly  told, 

Their  virtues  long. 
And  with  the  men  of  old 

I  too  belong. 


JEZEBEL 

Robert  Gilbert  Welsh 

CHARACTERS 

jEZEiSEL  Princess  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,   Queen  of  Israel 

and  High  Priestess  of  Astarte. 
JAHO  Captain  of  the  Host  of  Israel. 

LOAMMi  A  warrior   of   Israel  serving  in   the   guard   of 

Jezebel's  palace. 
MARA  A  maid  of  Israel,  serving  Jezebel. 

SIDONA  A  priestess  of  Astarte. 

BELOTH  The  High  Priest  of  Bel. 

A   WATCHMAN 
A  MESSENGER 
A  PRIEST  OF  BEL 

Priestesses  of  Astarte,  Priests  of  Bel,  and  slaves  of  Jezebel's 
household.     Soldiers  of  Israel. 

The  scene  is  in  the  courtyard  of  Jezebel's  Palace  at  Jezreel. 
The  curtain  rises  on  deep  darkness.  The  Voice  of  Loammi  is 
heard  calling: 

Loammi 

Watchman,  v^^hat  of  the  night! 
The  Watchman 

{^Calling  from  a  great  height^ 
The  morning  cometh! 

l^A  vague  purple  light  spreads  along  the  horizon,  turning  to 
bluish  grey.  Then  the  golden  light  of  an  Oriental  dawn  breaks 
suddenly  on  the  courtyard  of  Queen  Jezebel's  palace  at  Jezreel. 
At  the  back  rises  a  bulwark  of  ivory  and  gold  forming  part  of 
the  city  wall,  embellished  with  bulls,  dragons  and  lions  in  pro- 
cession, wrought  in  gold  and  other  metals  and  encrusted  with 
flashing  gems.  It  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  massive  pedestal 
croivned  with  a  golden  statue  of  Astarte,  with  lofty  golden  pil- 
lars on  either  side.  The  land  evidently  drops  precipitately  below 
this  wall.  Beyond,  in  the  morning  light  are  seen  wide  stretches 
of  valley  and  hill  country  wooded  and  well-watered,  showing 
the  olive  groves,  the  wheatfields  and  the  vineyards  of  Samaria, 
with  Mount  Gilboa  towering  in  the  distance.  The  harem  of  the 
palace  and  the  chambers  of  Queen  Jezebel  are  on  one  side.  On 
the  other  the  houses  of  the  priests  of  Bel  and  the  priestesses  of 
Astarte. 

647 
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,    Loammi,  in  armorj  is  standing  by  the  ivory  wall.    As  the  dawn 
breaks  J  he  raises  his  arms  in  salutation  and  cries: 

LOAMMI 

Lo,  the  day! 

At  first  grey, 

Then  turning  Into  purple 

And  burning  into  gold ! 

Now  when  the  splendor  is  unrolled 

The  stars  are  swept  from  the  skies. 

Light  and  life  are  aglow  on  the  hills. 

The  darkness  dies, 

The  valleys  awaken, 

The  cities  arise. 

The  mountains  are  lighted  with  flame: 

Awaken!  awaken  and  pray 

To  the  one  God  and  only,  He,  the  Unnamable  Name, 

Awaken  my  soul  and  pray! 

It  is  day!    It  is  day! 

\He  kneels  in  prayer,  the  glory  of  the  morning  light  falling  on 

his  shining  armor"] 

[^Mara,   bearing   on   her  head  a   pitched  wicker   basket,  enters 

from  the  palace.     She  is  startled  when  her  glance  falls  on  the 

kneeling  youth.     She  lowers  her  basket,  steals  to  his  side,  and 

leaning  above  him  whispers: 

Mara 

Up!  Loammi,  up!  Durst  thou  pray  to  Jahweh  here  in  the 
very  courts  of  Jezebel  ? 

Loammi 
[Rising] 

Nay,  she  and  her  priests  and  priestesses  are  in  drunken  slumber, 
after  their  night  of  abominations.  So  without  fear  will  I  praise 
Him  in  whom  I  delight.  Hitherto  have  I  been  as  one  that  hun- 
gered in  a  desert.  Through  the  gates  of  prayer  and  praise  I  am 
come  to  pools  of  sweet  water  and  the  place  of  palms. 

Mara 

Come  out  of  thy  dreams  and  thy  devotions!  Hast  thou  looked 
over  the  wall? 

Loammi 

Nay. 


J 
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Mara 

Then  look. 

[He  leans  over  the  bulwark.     With  a  cry  of  horror  he  recoils, 

covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands'\ 
Mara 

The  guest  of  a  single  night  was  beloved  by  Jezebel. 

Ere  morning  broke,  she  was  wearied  of  him. 

The  priests  of  Bel  dragged  him  from  her  bed,  and  flung  him, — 

there ! 

LOAMMI 

[Again  looking  over  the  wall^ 
The  dogs  wo-rry  him!     They  tear  his  white  flesh! 
How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  these  abominations,  O   Keeper  of 
Israel ? 
Mara 

The  end  of  Jezebel  is  near. 

I  have  made  her  image  in  beeswax. 

Slowly  it  melts  away  in  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

So  shall  she  melt, — and  melt, — and  melt! 

LOAMMI 

More  potent  than  beeswax  is  the  force  that  shall  melt  Jezebel. 
The  hundred  prophets  of  Jahweh  have  come  forth  from  their 
hiding  places  in  the  caves  of  the  Mountain. 
Jaho,  Captain  of  the  Host  of  Israel,  hath  been  proclaimed  King 
by  the  prophet  Elijah. 

When  Jaho  comes  hither,  Jezebel  and  her  sons  shall  be  blown 
before  him  like  chaff  on  the  threshing  floor. 
The  carnivals  of  lust  and  the  abominations  of  Bel  and  Astarte 
shall  be  blown  away. 

[He  raises  his  sword  toward  Jezebel's  palace'] 
O  Thou !  Jezebel  of  the  abominations !  thou  beast !  keep  thy  lair 
if  thou  canst! 

Death  the  Hunter  traileth  thee. 
Mara 

[Laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he  sheathes  his  sword] 

O  war  man!  my  heart  rejoices  in  thy  strength. 

Thine  is  a  happy  life. 

Though  for  thee  there  is  heat  and  cold  and  long  journeys,  yet  is 

there   always   the   changing   life,    the   merry    greetings   of    the 

passers  by,  the  commerce  of  the  market  and  the  chatter  of  the 

bazaars,  yea,  sometimes  the  glory  of  fighting  and  the  honors  of 

war. 

But    for   us   women,    there    is    nothing   but    household    cares, 

drudgery,  the  bearing  of  children  and  the  long  years  of  caring 

for  them! 
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LOAMMI 

Yet  for  thee  surely  there  will  be  the  joy  of  marriage? 
Mara 

How  can  there  be  marriage  in  this  unhappy  time  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  father's  house? 

LOAMMI 

[Tenderly] 

I  would  that  I  could  speak  to  thee  of  marriage, — to  thee  the 

one  pure  maid  in  all  this  filth, — the  one  white  lily  floating  in 

this  stagnant  pool. 

In  this  day  of  horrors,  the  lips  of  the  true  lover  are  sealed. 

[Passionately'] 

Will  thou  keep  thine  heart  whole  for  me  until  a  happier  time, 

O  Mara? 

Then  will  I  come  to  thee  with  love  songs  and  a  wedding  gar- 
ment. 

Wilt  thou  wait  for  that  day,  O  daughter  of  Israel? 
Mara 

Till  that  day,  I  pledge  thee  my  heart,  O  soldier  of  the  host 

of  Israel! 

[The  curtains  over  the  great  door  of  Jezebel's  palace  are  swept 

aside  by  handmaidens.    Sidona  hurries  forth] 
SiDONA 

[Crossing  the  courts  crying: 

Beloth!    Beloth!    Beloth! 

[Belothj  the  high  priest  of  Bel,  appears  on   the  threshold  of 

the  priest's  house] 
Sidona 

The  Queen  can  sleep  no  more !    Summon  her  slaves !    Bring  her 

litter!     She  seeks  the  air!     Speed!     Speed! 

[There   is   the   commotion    of   a   great   household   awakening. 

Water  bearers  and  slaves  burdened  with  fruit  and  foods  cross 

hurriedly.     Presently   the   Queen  s  litter  heavy  with   Oriental 

hangings  is  carried  across  to  Jezebel's  palace  by  gigantic  negro 

slaves  nearly  nude,  and  followed  by  two  priests  who  lash  them 

with  leathern  thongs.     Beloth  follows.     They  enter  the  palace. 

The  commotion  dies  away.    Then  the  slaves  reenter,  bearing  the 

litter  with  the  draperies  partly  raised  showing  Queen  Jezebel 

lying  prone  on  the  cushions.     She  is  old  and  worn.     Priestesses, 

some  bearing  flaming  torches  of  perfumed  woods  and  others 

scattering  roses,  precede  her.    She  silences  their  chorus  of  praise 

with  an  impatient  gesture] 
Jezebel 

Be  still!    Be  still!     My  ears  are  wearied! 

The  odors  of  myrrh  and  sandal  are  an  offence  to  me. 
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I  am  surfeited!    The  traffickers  in  love  have  sold  me  all — Yet 

I  am  unappeased! 

Put  out  the  perfumed  flames!     Let  me  have  clean  odors  of  the 

dawn  and  the  breath  of  the  dew. 

Lift  the  curtains!  higher!  higher! 

\_The  slaves  obey  her.     She  moves  restlessly  on  the  litter^ 

Let  me  breathe !    Let  me  breathe ! 

[She  strikes  impatiently  at  a  great  feathered  fan  which  a  slave 

is  waving  near  her.    lie  and  the  other  slaves  and  hearers  shrink 

back'] 

Nay,  there  is  no  help!     I  freeze  with  the  fear  of  death,  even 

while  I  burn  with  the  lust  of  life ! 

What  help  is  there  for  me? 

[Mara,  who  has  lifted  her  basket,  is  passing.    Jezebel  sees  her 

and  calls] 

Hear  me,  O  maiden!     Thy  face  is  fair,  daughter  of  Israel! 

Serve  me! 

Bring  me  the  comfort  of  a  dish  of  ripe  mulberries. 

Let  me  have  flowers  from  thy  comely  hands. 

[The  priestesses  hastily  hand  flowers  and  fruit  to  Mara,  who 

with  downcast  eyes  comes  slowly  and  offers  them  to  the  Queen, 

kneeling.     Jezebel,   her  eyes  fastened  on  Mara,  eats  the  fruit 

slowly] 

Jezebel 

What  is  thy  name,  O  maiden  ? 

Mara 

Mara. 

Jezebel 

A  bitter  name,  yet  the  voice  that  speaks  it  is  sweet.  It  should 
sway  men  as  the  wind  sways  the  sleeping  water.  Hast  thou 
made  thy  vows  to  Astarte  the  great  goddess? 

Mara 

[Reluctantly] 

Nay,  I  am  an  Israelite. 

[Jezebel  laughs] 

Jezebel 

Israel's  heart  and  the  hearts  of  the  daughters  of  Israel  long  for 

the  fire  and  the  flame  of  Astarte  and  Bel. 

Forsake  thine  austerities  and  the  grim  God  of  thy  fathers. 

Thou  shalt  become  the  priestess  of  Astarte. 

Tyrian  raiment  bespangled  with  gold  shall  be  thine. 

Delicate  food  shall  be  given  thee,  and  perfumed  wine.     Thou 

shalt  sit  in  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Astarte. 

The  first  that  cometh  to  thee,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  unto  him. 
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So  shalt  thou  learn  what  Astarte  teaches.     Bel  the  procreatlve 

one, 

Astarte  the  conceptive  one,  shall  speak  through  thee. 

[To  the  priest  si 

Take  her  to  the  steps  at  the  gate  of  Astarte's  temple. 

[Three  priests  advance  to  take  Mara.     She  shrinks  from  them 

and  reaches  out  her  hands  to  the  Queen  imploringly^ 

Mara 

Spare  me!  spare  me!     O  Queen,  have  pity  upon  me! 

[Jezebel  shakes  her  head  and  laughs^ 

Grant  me  one  day !  only  one  day ! 

[She  clasps  the  knees  of  the  Queen,    Jezebel  laughs  again] 

Jezebel 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  O  frightened  little  dove! 

[She  leans  her  head  on  her  elbow,  watching  Mara's  trepidation 

with  bitter  amusement] 

Beloth 

[The  high  priest  bends  over  Mara,  whispering  in  her  ear] 

O  foolish  maid  to  w^ithstand  the  command  of  Jezebel! 

Know  that  once   a  man   refused   to  sell  his  vineyard   to   the 

Queen.    That  man  is  dead.    Jezebel  hath  his  vineyard!     Once 

a  maid  like  thee  resisted  the  mandate  of  Jezebel.     That  very 

night,  silently  and  mysteriously,  she  died! 

[Mara  shudders  and  again  touches  the  Queen  s  knees] 

Mara 

Have  pity  upon  me,  O  Queen !    Grant  me  one  day! 

Jezebel 

So  be  it!  I  grant  thee  one  day.  Ponder  well!  then  give  thy- 
self to  Astarte,  I  command  it, — I,  Jezebel,  a  king's  daughter 
and  the  mother  of  kings. 

In  my  youth  I  gave  myself  to  the  first  stranger  in  the  gate  of 
Astarte's  temple.  Tall  was  he  and  dark,  a  traveller  from  be- 
yond the  sea, — the  great  restless  sea  that  took  him  again  on  its 
mighty  waters. 

What  he  taught  me,  thou  shalt  learn!     To-morrow!     Remem- 
ber! 
[Mara,  on  her  knees,  buries  her  face  in  her  hands,  weeping] 

Jezebel 

[To  Mara] 

Power  and  wealth  are  fleeting,  beauty  is  swift  as  the  wind. 
Love  blazes  suddenly,  then  sinks  down,  leaving  us  cold. 
There  is  nothing  good  in  life  save  youth!     Spend  it!  spend  it 
recklessly  like  a  prodigal.     Spend!  spend!  and  die  in  thy  youth 
ere  thou  art  old.    Do  not  live,  O  maiden,  until  the  fire  is  gone 
and  only  grey  ashes  remain!     Spend!  spend!  then  die! 
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[Mara  crouches  in  terror^ 

The  answers  to  Life's  questions  are  bitter  in  my  mouth.  Even 
if  I  could  make  them  sweet  to  thee,  Astarte  forbids  it.  Live, 
love,  learn!  To-morrow,  then,  shalt  thou  offer  thyself  on  the 
steps  of  Astarte's  temple.  O  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  love, 
thou  shalt  be  refreshed  with  delicate  odors,  perfumes  shall 
breathe  from  thy  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  and  gold.  Thy  steps 
shall  be  on  roses,  priestess  of  Astarte,  the  latest  and  the  loveliest. 
Bring  me  flowers,  O  my  handmaiden. 

[Trembling  and  hesitating,  Mara  picks  up  the  flowers  nearest 
her  hand  and  gives  the  Queen  a  cluster  of  blue  irises.  As 
Jezebel's  hand  touches  them,  they  flare  in  malevolent  coppery- 
colored  fires.  Jezebel  leers.  She  lifts  the?n  to  her  lips.  When 
her  breath  touches  them  they  fade  into  an  ashy  grey'\ 

Jezebel 

What?    Hast  thou  given  me  the  grey  iris,  the  flower  of  death? 

[She  flings  them  from  her^ 

Bear  me  within !     The  morning  grows  cold. 

[She  sinks  back  into  the  litter.     The  slaves  lift  it.    As  they  turn 

to  gOj  Loammi  rushes  forward  and  lifts  the  weeping  Mara, 

whom  he  leads  away.     The  Queen  looks  eagerly  at  Loammi] 

Jezebel 

Stay!    Stay! 

[The  slaves  set  down  the  litter.     Jezebel  turns  to  Beloth.     He 

approaches  her'] 

What  youth  is  that? 

Beloth 

Loammi,  an  Israelite,  a  warrior  of  thy  palace  guard.     He  will 
not  fall  down  before  Bel  nor  before  Astarte. 
Shall  we  give  him  to  drink,  O  Queen  ?    Then  will  he  fall  down 
before  Bel  in  very  truth, — and  rise  no  more! 

Jezebel 

[Looking  after  Loammi] 

Straight  as  a  cedar  is  he,  and  strong  with  the  strength  of  youth ! 
Clean-limbed  is  he,  and  keen-eyed  like  the  dwellers  in  the  desert. 
I  would  have  his  love! 

Beloth 

Nay,  king's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings,  is  this  the  hour  for 
dallying?  Think!  Jaho  and  the  Rebel  Host  are  approaching. 
What  shall  be  done  unto  them? 

Jezebel 

Do  as  thou  wilt  to  Jaho  and  his  host.  But  give  me  the  mighty 
young  warrior.     I  would  have  his  love! 
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Beloth 

His  love  is  given  to  that  maiden  by  his  side. 

[Loammi  and  Mai-a,  who  have  been  standing  together  by  the 

bulwark,  steal  into  the  palace~\ 
Jezebel 

[Vehemently] 

Give  me  youth  like  hers,  that  I  may  win  him.    Thou  w^orker  of 

magic,  make  me  young  in  his  sight.    Give  me  an  hour  of  youth ! 

Beloth 

King's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings,  wilt  thou  stoop  so? 

0  dweller  in  palaces,  wilt  thou  descend  unto  the  huts  of  the 
goat  keepers? 

Jezebel 

Question  me  not,  and  thwart  me  not !     Youth !     Youth !     O 

worker  of  magic,  take  this  burden  of  years  from  me!     Make 

me  young  in  his  sight  for  one  hour! 

[The  High  Priest  beckons   toward  the  palace.     A   messenger 

enters'] 

Beloth 

[To  Jezebel] 

1  have  withheld  tidings  of  grave  import  from  thee. 
[To  the  messenger] 

Give  thy  tidings  unto  Jezebel  the  king's  daughter  and  the  mother 
of  kings! 

The  Messenger 

[Kneeling] 

Jaho  hath  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  uncouth  prophet  of  the 

God  of  Israel. 

Jezebel 

[In  a  sudden  blaze  of  anger] 

Thou  grey  crow!    Begone,  thou  and  thy  croaking! 

[The  messenger  hastens  away.     Jezebel  turns  again  to  Beloth] 

What  care  I?     Is  not  my  son  Jehoram  on  the  throne  of  his 

fathers?     Will  he  not  subdue  these  dogs  and  sons  of  dogs?     I 

am  not  of  their  race,  though  I  wedded  their  king.     I  am  the 

daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     Give  me  again  my 

youthful  days  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  that  I  may  entice  the  young 

warrior. 

Beloth 

Patience,  O  king's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings! 

[Calling  aloft] 

O  Watchman  looking  forth  from  thy  watch-tower,  what  seest 

thou? 
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The  Watchman 

[From  the  unseen  height] 

King  Jehoram  hath  left  the  palace,  both  he  and  his  men  with 

him.     Suffering  from  his  wounds,  yet  he  enters  his  chariot  and 

speeds  on  the  road  toward  Beisan.     Down  that  road,  far,  far 

away,  I  see  an  armed  host  with  banners,  and  Jaho  at  their  head, 

advancing  hither. 
Beloth 

King's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings,  meditate  and  be  still. 
Jezebel 

I  fear  not!    Maker  of  Magic,  give  me  one  hour  of  youth! 
Beloth 

[Again  calling  aloft] 

Watchman,  look  again  I    What  seest  thou  ? 
Watchman 

Ahaziah,   King  of  Judah,  enters  his  chariot.     He  follows  his 

brother,  King  Jehoram,  down  the  white  road  to  Beisan.     His 

men  follow  after.     Adown  that  road  Jaho  and  his  host  come 

nearer. 
Jezebel 

[Exultantly'] 

That  sight  is  good!     Both  my  sons  go  forth  against  Jaho  the 

usurper.     He  shall  fall  before  the  two  kings,  sons  of  Jezebel. 

[She  turns  again  to  Beloth] 

Worker  of  magic,  one  hour  of  youth ! 
Beloth 

Yet  listen,  O  mad  Queen !    From  Tyre  there  came  a  bitter  word 

in  the  night.    A  storm  swept  over  that  city  and  bore  away  two 

branches  from  the  tree  planted  by  thy  father  at  thy  birth. 
Jezebel 

I  care  not !    My  youth !   my  youth ! 
Beloth 

Read  the  meaning!    Two  branches  broken  away — shall  not  thy 

two  sons  fall? 
Jezebel 

Make   thine  incantations,   O   priest  of  Bel.     My  youth!    my 

youth ! 
Beloth 

Yet  more,  O  king's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings!     The  tree 

is  torn  out  by  its  roots!     It  lies  prone  in  the  King's  garden,  the 

leaves  withered,  the  boughs  naked,  the  branches  broken. 
Jezebel 

What  is  a  fallen  tree  to  me? 
Beloth 

Reflect,  O  Queen!   The  tree  planted  by  thy  father  at  thy  birth 
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hath  fallen!  So  shalt  thou  fall!  I,  the  diviner  and  seer  in 
dreams  and  stars — it  is  I  who  tell  thee. 

Jezebel 

My  youth!    my  youth! 

Beloth 

Since  thou  wilt  not  be  moved,  so  be  it! 

[To  a  young  priest\ 

Summon  the  priests  of  Bel. 

\To  Sidona] 

Summon  the  priestesses  of  Astarte. 

Jezebel 

[Eagerly  to  her  slaves'] 

Disarm  Loammi  the  mighty  warrior  of  my  guard.     Put  soft 

robes  upon  him,  and  lead  him  hither. 

[A  group  of  slaves  goes  out.     The  voice  of  a  young  priest  is 

heard] 

The  Young  Priest 

Come  into  the  golden  court,  O  ye  priests!  Gather  together 
in  the  stately  place.     Come  into  the  golden  court. 

Sidona 

[From  within  the  house  of  the  priestesses'] 
Hearken,  O  Priestesses  of  Astarte,  ye  that  are  as  one  with  the 
goddess.  Come  into  the  golden  court,  with  your  fruitful  pome- 
granates, and  your  ripe  apricots,  with  the  wheat  ears  for  plenty 
and  the  bursting  grapes  for  drunkenness !  Come  into  the  golden 
court ! 

[The  priests  of  Bel  and  the  priestesses  of  Astarte  sweep  into 
the  court  arrayed  in  brilliant  robes.  They  bear  flowers  and 
symbolic  banners.     The  incantation  begins] 

The  Priests 

From  sleep,  from  the  borderland  of  life,  hear  us,  O  Bel! 

The  Priestesses 

From  thy  place  beyond  the  wheels  of  birth  and  death,  hear  us, 
Astarte ! 

Both 

Turn  back,  turn  back,  O  Bel  and  Astarte!  Lead  Jezebel  again 
to  the  time  when  thy  pomegranates  are  in  flower,  when  the 
spring  floods  rush  down  the  mountain  side,  when  the  tide  of  life 
rises  like  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Bel  and  Astarte,  who  stand 
before  the  unborn  and  beyond  the  dead,  thou  twain  who  hold 
the  secrets  of  life,  bring  new  life  unto  Jezebel,  the  king's  daugh- 
ter and  the  mother  of  kings! 

Beloth 

Bel,  thou  Mighty  One  who  dwellest  on  the  coast, — a  coast  for 
ships, — who  dwellest  on  the  high  places  and  commandest  the 
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world, — thou  who  art  mighty  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  rulest  in 
Jezebel's  palace  of  Jezreel, — bring  youth  unto  Jezebel ! 

SiDONA 

Astarte,  thou  who  art  like  a  fruitful  vine  by  a  fountain,  thy 
branches  clambering  over  the  walls,  thy  grapes  hanging  in  rich 
clusters,  renew  the  wine  of  youth  in  Jezebel ! 

The  Priests 

Grant  us  this  prayer,  O  Bel,  and  thy  priests  shall  bring  thee  a 
new  flame.  At  thine  altars  shall  be  slain  the  sacrificial  herds, — 
yea,  even  the  bodies  of  men  shall  be  slain  before  thee!  Youth 
and  the  flower  of  life  shall  be  offered  on  thine  altars,  O  Bel ! 

The  Priestesses 

Grant  us  this  prayer,  O  Astarte,  and  thy  priestesses  shall  speak 
thy  praises.  Thy  women  shall  become  frantic  and  in  their  hour 
of  rejoicing  see  strange  visions  and  foretell  what  is  to  be. 

The  Priests 

Thy  priests,  O  Bel,  shall  cut  their  arms  and  slash  their  bodies 
until  the  blood  leaps  forth.  They  shall  flog  each  other  with 
whips  like  writhing  serpents. 

The  Priestesses 

Thy  priestesses,  O  Astarte,  shall  crown  themselves  with  gar- 
lands. The  women  with  their  babes  in  their  arms  shall  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  wall  and  dash  their  children  over  as  sacrifices. 

The  Priests 
Hear  us,  O  Bel! 

The  Priestesses 
Hear  us,  O  Astarte! 

Both 

Hear  us,  O  Bel  and  Astarte ! 

[There  is  the  sudden  dense  darkness  of  a  tropical  storm  accom- 
panied by  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  and  terrific  peals  of  thunder. 
When  the  storm  clears  away  the  court  is  empty.  The  curtains  of 
Jezebel's  litter  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  court  are  parted 
slowly  and  Jezebel,  now  young  and  comely,  steps  forth.  Her 
scarlet  robes  of  delicate  fibres  are  heavy  with  gold  and  fall  in 
long  folds  to  her  feet.  One  jewel  in  the  middle  of  her  broiv 
shines  like  a  lamp.  Others  flash  from  her  arms  with  baleful 
radiance.  Her  arms  are  laden  with  heavy  exotic  blossoms. 
From  the  priest's  house  Loammi  is  led  into  the  court  by  the 
slaves,  who  return,  leaving  him  on  the  threshold.  His  armor  is 
gone.    An  Oriental  robe  hangs  upon  him'\ 

Jezebel 

[Calling  softly'\ 
Loammi !     Loammi ! 
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Loam  MI 

[In  a  daze'] 

Who  calls  me? 
Jezebel 

It  is  I, — come  hither! 

[Loammi  advances  a  step  or  two  slowly  and  hesitatingly.     His 

feet  seem  to  feel  the  way,  his  hands  are  stretched  out  as  if 

groping.     He  moves  like  a  man  in  a  trance] 
Loam  MI 

I  hear  the  pealing  of  strange  bells!     I  listen  to  an  unknown 

music ! 
Jezebel 

It  is  I  who  speak  in  the  bells  and  in  the  music. 

LOAMMI 

Who  art  thou? 
Jezebel 

I  am  the  Princess  of  the  twin  cities  by  the  sea.  I  am  the  High 
Priestess  of  Astarte. 

Loam  MI 

\^As  though  fighting  against  a  spell] 

How  can  I  know  thee  ?    How  can  I  have  any  part  with  thee  ?    I 

am  of  the  sons  of  Israel.    Thou  art  not  of  my  people! 

Jezebel 

Yet  am  I  of  thy  kin.  I  am  Eve,  and  I  am  Lilith!  I  am  the 
first  of  women  and  the  best!  I  am  she  whom  all  men  seek  for 
their  delight !  I  am  she  whom  all  the  sons  of  men  desire.  Then 
come  hither,  Loammi,  come  hither! 

LOAMMI 

[Who  has  been  drawing  closer  almost  imperceptibly] 
Whither  shall  I  come,  O  Thou  who  art  not  of  my  people? 

Jezebel 

[Slowly    circling    about    him    and   waving    her    draperies    and 

flowers  over  his  head  and  about  his  neck] 

The  country  where  I  would  lead  thee  is  by  the  sea.    There  the 

mighty  oaks  tower,  and  the  pines  whisper.     There  are  acacias 

and  tamarisks  and  over  them  all  are  mighty  cedars.     In  the 

orchards    are   pomegranates   and    apricots.      The   almond    tree 

flourishes    in    fragrance    and    bears    in    abundance.      Citrons, 

oranges  and  grapes  are  in  the  valleys. 

[She  takes  his  hand  and  leads  him  towards  her  litter] 

LOAMMI 

Thy  face  is  strange  to  me.  Thy  luxuries  are  not  for  me.  I  am 
of  Israel.  Hard  fare  and  a  meagre  life  is  mine.  Wherefore 
should  I  come  unto  thine  idolatrous  land? 
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Jezebel 

Because  I  will  make  thee  a  priest  of  Bel.  The  great  dragon 
shall  be  thy  plaything.  Thou  shalt  harness  him.  Thou  shalt  be 
his  conqueror. 

LOAMMI 

Vain  is  the  conqueror's  achievement!  Conqueror  follows  con- 
queror until  there  comes  the  final  conqueror, — Death ! 
[He  speaks  the  word  explosively.  Its  full  force  seems  to  strike 
Jezebel  like  a  blow.  She  staggers  back  and  falls  at  the  feet 
of  Astartes  statue,  clutching  her  breast  with  one  hand  and 
raising  the  other  in  supplication  to  the  goddess^ 

Jezebel 

Astarte,  thou  ever-living  one,  pour  thy  flaming  glory  upon  me! 
I  am  not  old!     I  know  not  the  weight  of  years! 
[She  regains  the  spirit  of  magic  and  steals  towards  Loammi] 
Loammi!  look  upon  me!     What  dost  thou  desire?     Speak!     I 
will  give  thee  thy  desire!     Look  upon  me! 

Loammi 

[Partially  wakened  from  the  spell] 
Art  thou  so  potent? 

Jezebel 

I  am  all  powerful !  Look  upon  me,  for  I  am  fair !  I  will  give 
thee  thy  desire!     Name  it!     Speak! 

Loammi 

[With  a  great  effort  he  flings  off  his  lethargy  and  turns  to  her 
eagerly] 

Then  be  thou  the  instrument  of  the  one  God.  Wipe  from  the 
earth,  Jezebel,  mother  of  abominations! 

[With  a  shriek  Jezebel  falls  upon  her  litter.  Again  the  sud- 
den darkness,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning.  As  the  darkness 
slowly  clears  away,  the  voice  of  Beloth  is  heard] 

Beloth 

The  host  of  Jaho  hath  seized  the  palace.     We  are  undone! 
Flee  from  the  wrath  of  Jaho! 

[There  is  a  wild  rush  of  priests,  priestesses  and  servants.  Then 
there  is  silence  and  an  empty  courtyard.  Jezebel,  again  with- 
ered and  old,  creeps  from  the  litter] 

Jezebel 

Youth  hath  departed  from  me.  Like  a  river,  the  spirit  of  life 
has  flowed  away  from  me !  My  heart  is  like  the  desert,  simoon- 
swept!  Food  I  will  not  eat,  nor  will  I  drink!  Neither  oblation 
nor  ablution  shall  be  mine.  Astarte  is  no  more  merciful!  My 
destiny  is  evil! 

[She  has  crept  to  the  feet  of  the  golden  statue,  where  she  crouches 
in  despair.    Loammi,  again  in  his  armor,  flings  back  the  curtain 
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at  the  doorway  of  the  deserted  priesfs  houses  leading  Jaho  in 
full  armor  with  soldiers  at  his  back] 

LOAMMI 

Here  is  the  golden  court  of  Jezebel  of  the  Abominations. 
Jaho 

Where  art  thou,  Jezebel;  thou  daughter  of  Tyre  and  Sidon? 
thou  abomination  of  Israel!    Where  art  thou? 
[With  a  mighty  effort  Jezebel  rises  to  her  feet,  some  of  the  old 
fire  returning] 

Jezebel 

Here  I  am,  Jezebel,  king's  daughter  and  mother  of  kings! 

*  Jaho 

Thou  art  Jezebel,  profaner  of  Jahweh's  name,  dishonorer  of  the 
faith  of  Israel,  the  despoiler  of  other  men's  lands,  the  spiller 
of  innocent  blood!     My  foot  is  upon  thy  neck,  thou  she-wolf 
of  the  Phoenicians! 
Jezebel 

And  who  art  thou? 

\^he  peers  at  him  through  eyes  that  do  not  see  and  lifts  her 

hands  to  ears  that  do  not  hear] 

Jaho 

I  am  Jaho  the  captain  of  the  host,  proclaimed  King  of  Israel 

by  the  Prophet! 
Jezebel 

Slayer  of  my  husband !     My  sons  shall  avenge  that  death ! 

Jaho 

Thy  sons  are  silenced  forever.  Thy  son  Jehoram  lies  In  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  which  thou  didst  steal,  and  the  dogs  gnaw 
his  bones.    Thy  son  Ahaziah  lies  dead  on  the  road  from  Belsan ! 

Jezebel 

Astarte,  Queen  of  battle  and  slaughter,  break  thou  this  Jaho  as 
a  potter's  vessel  Is  ^broken ! 

Jaho 

{Contemptuously] 
Peace !    Peace ! 

Jezebel 

Hath  he  peace  who  slays  his  master? 

Jaho 

Throw  her  down ! 

\The  soldiers  rush  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  statue  and  sweep 

her  over  the  wall.     After  a  single  shriek  of  despair  there  is 

silence] 


CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Quiet  Life 

[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  March  number  of  The  Forum  the  article  by 
J.  Albert  Pierce  was  of  exceptional  interest,  presenting  the  subject  from 
an  unusual  viewpoint.  I  would  like,  however,  to  make  one  suggestion. 
It  may  be  a  question  if  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  normal  individual  in 
the  presence  of  the  deaf  is  always  one  "of  half  dormant  uneasiness"  or 
even  of  a  ''feeling  of  superiority."  With  many  the  feeling  may  be  one 
of  awkwardness,  of  helplessness,  of  irritability  with  their  education,  which 
has  been  so  neglected  that  they  find  themselves  without  adequate  means 
of  expression.  Writing  is  slow  at  the  best  and  almost  worthless  with  the 
majority,  untrained  in  putting  their  thoughts  upon  paper.  The  deaf  may 
well  feel  pity  for  normal  individuals  who  educate  themselves  in  such 
limited  ways  that  they  are  helpless  when  an  unusual  situation  presents 
itself. 

It  might  be  well  if  children  were  taught  a  means  of  expression  under- 
stood alike  by  those  who  hear  and  those  who  do  not  hear.  Such  an  addi- 
tion to  education  would  come  easily  in  youth  and  remain  a  lifetime,  making 
possible  easy  intercourse  when  those  who  hear  and  those  who  do  not  hear 
might  meet.  So  much  might  be  gained  upon  both  sides :  possible  opportuni- 
ties for  the  deaf  and  a  different  view  of  the  world  for  those  who  hear. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  outlook  of  those  who  live  much 
alone  and  those  who  are  always  surrounded  by  companions.  Those  whose 
world  is  entirely  quiet  must  see  things  from  still  another  view,  and  many 
a  problem  might  be  worked  out  by  them  which  now  baffles,  or  is  passed  by, 
by  the  hearing. 

The  means  of  easier  intercourse  between  the  hearing  and  those  who 
do  not  hear  could  be  worked  out  by  those  interested  in  educational  prob- 
lems. Too  much  is  missed  when  the  normal  are  foreigners  to  those  in  their 
iTiidst.  Gertrude  Walker 

Bruce,  South  Dakota 

Passion  and  Purity 

[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — If  a  study  of  what  we  call  passion  and  the  relation  of  men 
and  women  thereto  could  be  set  forth  in  simple  words,  would  it  not  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  many  who,  after  old  custom,  now  hold  a  superficial, 
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antagonistic  and  often  condemnatory  attitude  toward  something  with  which 
we  all  have  to  do,  whether  married  or  single? 

In  this  world  our  tendency  toward  separation  of  things,  processes  and 
conditions  of  life  that  are  one  in  origin  and  are  different  only  when  car- 
ried out  to  their  last  form,  is  a  hindrance  to  clear  thought.  When  we 
judge  any  expression  of  life  by  its  external  form  and  action  we  are  as  far 
as  we  can  be  from  its  beginning.  Thus  mentally  we  stand  apart,  judg- 
ments vary,  and  in  a  world  of  changing  action  and  opinion  we  lose 
sight  of  relationship.  But  if  we  turn  inward  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
any  movement  of  being,  we  are  at  one  in  regard  to  it,  details  fall  away, 
differences  disappear  and  recognition  awakens  as  to  our  own  part  in  what 
passes.  In  the  world,  then,  as  men  and  women  together,  our  judgment 
when  considering  what  is  done  should  be  founded  upon  a  comprehension 
of  this  inner  unity  if  it  is  to  cover  the  whole  of  a  matter  and  do  justice  to 
essential  character. 

In  the  effort  to  look  deeper  than  body  and  mind,  passion  belongs  by 
nature  to  men  and  women.  It  is  in  each  the  impulse  to  give  forth  some 
force  that  lies  within  them.  Man  and  woman  are  the  two  halves  of  one 
whole.  They  are  not  as  things  dissevered,  but,  after  the  law  of  their  crea- 
tion, they  act  together  in  the  round — that  is,  while  essentially  different,  each 
being  what  the  other  is  not,  they  are  as  concentric  spheres  of  life  sprung 
from  one  centre.  This  centre  is  Spirit — the  Holy  Spirit — which  takes 
on  human  form  and  goes  out  into  planetary  life  to  generate  new  forms  and 
make  manifest  the  law  of  growth. 

In  this  growth  no  plan  and  no  process  ordained  by  the  Spirit  can 
have  any  taint  of  evil;  and  no  shadow  can  fall  upon  these  when  they  are 
entrusted  to  us,  if,  guided  by  that  sense  of  law  that  we  call  conscience,  we 
are  loyal  to  our  intuitive  knowledge  of  their  character  and  right  conduct. 
But  we  are  powerful  and  we  are  permitted  to  work  for  or  against  the 
"  Originating  Spirit "  and  we  do  so  work,  in  accordance  with  whatever 
impulse  we  choose,  whether  loyalty  or  betrayal.  And  here  be  it  said,  fevv^ 
begin  with  betrayal.  The  first  desire  of  men  and  women,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be 
obedient:  from  which  spiritual  impulse  arises  modesty,  the  charming  sense 
of  alliance  with  life  under  its  own  highest  control,  so  beautiful  in  boys 
and  girls  before  ill-considered  influences  wreck  its  progress  and  drive  it 
back  upon  itself. 

To  return  to  the  spheric  form  and  relationship  of  life,  the  Spirit  gives 
Itself  from  within  outward.  So  in  nature  does  the  plant  give  its  life 
from  within  outward,  and  so  does  human  life  give  itself  from  the 
depths  of  man's  entire  being,  in  its  impulse  to  find  conditions  for  growth. 
This  rise  of  desire  follows  natural  law.  Man  is  the  outer  sphere  of  hu- 
manity, woman  the  inner.  Thrown  outward  into  nature  man  faces  out- 
ward among  created  things  and  people,  but  in  this  desire  to  become  him- 
self a  creator  he  turns,  not  to  earth  and  sun,  but  back  to  woman  (from 
whom  he  was  born)  to  find  completion  for  the  life  that  has  arisen  within 
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him.  This  desire  is  pure,  simple  and  for  the  highest  purpose.  Under  the 
Spirit  it  moves  a  man  to  establish  a  home,  with  wife  and  child  therein,  as 
witness  of  life  at  its  best,  holding  laws  of  God  and  man  in  honored  agree- 
ment; and  the  family  still  stands  as  the  ideal  we  pursue  and  commend  to 
our  children. 

Our  social  life  is  troubled,  however;  there  is  a  cry  for  light  in  our 
affliction,  and  we  are  bringing  our  troubles  into  daylight  that  we  may 
prepare  for  a  new  order  in  a  new  age  and  make  our  paths  straight,  if  we 
can  see  how  that  straightness  is  to  be  attained;  and  certainly  a  first  help 
will  be  to  see  the  mal-adjustment  and  misery  of  the  present  as  a  deviation 
from  life's  design,  which  was  for  happiness,  and  by  that  crookedness  work 
back  and  try  again. 

In  this  effort  each  must  bear  his  part.  The  passion  of  life  is,  in  its 
nature,  twofold.  It  is  desire  to  give  and  desire  to  receive;  it  is  desire 
to  be  received  and  to  give  that  reception ;  and  this  in  its  purity  is  for  love's 
sake.  And  here  what  shall  happen  depends  chiefly  upon  the  power  of 
recognition  and  wisdom  in  women,  for,  since  we  speak  not  of  force  but  of 
so-called  civilized  habit,  what  woman  will  not  do  man  cannot. 

In  our  life  any  faculty  of  body,  mind  or  soul  can  easily  run  to  an  ex- 
treme and  lose  the  balance  of  original  intention.  The  faculty  of  creative 
desire  as  it  arises  in  man  is  overgrown.  Under  the  pressure  of  mistaken 
race-thought  it  is  a  world-enemy.  In  itself  a  spiritual  impulse  designed 
for  a  definite  end,  its  origin  and  end  are  lost  sight  of  and  the  process 
alone  becomes  as  an  element  of  life,  a  thing  in  itself — and  yielded  to, 
established  for  body's  sake,  it  rages  as  force  destructive  and  against  the 
Spirit. 

In  view  of  this  ravage  woman  sees  a  task  in  which  she,  since  she  like 
man  has  gone  astray,  has  need  of  wisdom,  strength  and  tenderness  of 
angelic  degree,  if  she  would  aid  in  uplift:  for  these  things  belong  to  the 
inner  sphere,  the  sphere  of  love  and  morals,  to  which,  whatever  his  rebel- 
lion, man  is  drawn,  where,  whether  "  fallen  "  or  not,  woman  rules  and 
where  she  speaks  for  man  the  word  and  gives  the  impulse  that  goes  far  to 
rule  life's  issues. 

But  life  is  growth.  It  struggles  for  its  own  health  and  there  comes 
a  vision  of  life  regenerate,  when  by  the  light  of  the  "  Originating  Spirit  " 
we  shall  see  origin  and  end  and  find  the  way  between.  Then  will  our 
questions  be  answered — the  control  of  our  own  morals,  polygamy,  the  part 
of  woman  in  marriage  and  out,  and  the  holding  of  youth  to  its  own  ideal — 
which  is  world-salvation — and  with  no  drawing  aside  of  the  veils  that 
screen  us,  no  rending  of  sacred  privacy  or  teaching  of  curiosity,  there  shall 
arise  between  men  and  women  an  intelligence  and  a  love  such  as  the  soul 
longs  for  and  has  not  known. 

M.  M.  Dederer 

New  York 
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Problems  of  the  Day 

[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  is  the  result  of  a  ballot  recently  taken  by  the 
National  Economic  League  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  consensus  of  in- 
telligent non-partisan  opinion  as  to  the  questions  of  greatest  importance 
before  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  vote,  our  League  is  undertaking  a  campaign  to  help 
to  educate  and  crystallize  public  opinion  regarding  possible  terms  for  the 
establishment  of  lasting  peace. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  us  if  you  would  publish  the  result  of 
this  vote. 

J.  W.  Beatson,  Secretary 

The  National  Economic  League 

the  issues  of  paramount  importance  for  19 1 5 

1  World  Peace,  International  Arbitration,  Militarism 

2  American  Merchant  Marine 

3  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  Government 

4  Taxation  and  Tax  Reform    (Federal,   State  and  Municipal) 

5  National  Budget  (the  introduction  of  a  scientific  budget  for  the  pur- 

pose of   showing   the   relationship    between   national    revenue    and 
expenditure) 

6  Liquor  Problem 

7  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 

8  Regulation  and  Control  of  Public  Utilities 

9  Conservation  of  the  Public  Health 

10  Immigration 

1 1  Law  Reform 

12  Child  Labor 

13  Cooperation  v.  Competition    (as  a  Social   and   Industrial   Principle) 

14  Economic  Wastes 

15  Public  Schools 

16  Short  Ballot 

17  Conservation  of  National  Resources 

18  Equal  Suffrage 

19  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads 

20  Good  Roads 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

The  Peace  of  God 

IT  is  given  to  man  to  live,  and  to  die.  Some  say  that  he  lives 
often,  and  dies  often.  Others  are  less  confident. 
But  man  has  been  dying  lately  on  a  scale  altogether  too 
large  for  endurance.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  he  has  been 
dying,  on  land  or  water,  to  little  purpose :  for  an  old  fallacy — 
the  fallacy  of  militarism — and  a  new  vision — the  vision  of  a 
world  forever  at  peace— required  to  be  made  manifest.  So  the 
millions  have  gone  to  slaughter,  or  worse  than  slaughter,  that 
the  difference  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  present  times 
should  be  clearly  defined.  But  why  should  more  millions  be  sac- 
rificed? The  issue  has  been  settled,  the  end  is  sure :  no  more  shall 
mere  bloodthirstiness  or  the  lust  for  the  material  advantage  of 
one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another  be  allowed  to  prevail  over 
the  true  law  of  civilization — that  there  is  neither  strength  nor 
weakness  amongst  nations,  except  in  so  far  as  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  the  fairness  of  their  dealings  have  been  evident,  or 
deniable. 

The  peace  that  must  come  may  as  well  come  soon  as  later.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  feelings  of  both  sides — the  determina- 
tion that  there  shall  be  no  recurrence  of  the  conditions  that  pro- 
voked the  war.  But  if  Europe  does  not  understand  now  that  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  force  of  arms  is  an  abominable  an- 
achronism, then  Europe  has  not  learnt  the  lesson  for  which  she 
has  paid  so  terribly.  Peace  must  come — not  as  a  prelude  to 
further  bloody  conflicts,  but  in  recognition  of  the  doom  of  mili- 
tarism and  militaristic  ambitions.  There  should  be  no  question 
of  humbling  one  nation,  or  exalting  another.  There  must  be  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  world's  old  problem — the  problem 
whether  might  can  ever  turn  wrong  into  right.  If  anybody  still 
maintains  that  it  can,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  die  as  swiftly 
and  painfully  as  possible.  But  that  the  millions  of  sensible  people 
of  all  nations  should  be  cutting  one  another's  throats  because  they 
learnt  to  speak  different  languages  in  their  childhood,  is  beyond 
belief  and  beyond  toleration. 
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The  War- Lord 

There  are  still  some  would-be  prophets — readily  distinguish- 
able from  John  the  Baptist — who  lift  up  their  voices  in  the  wil- 
derness that  militarism  has  made,  and  cry  loudly  and  persistently: 
*'  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  War-Lord;  make  his  paths  straight." 
For  it  seems  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  have  little  faith  and  less 
knowledge,  but  much  conceit,  that  the  way  of  the  War-Lord  is  the 
way  of  Providence;  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  easier  to  yoke  Provi- 
dence to  the  big  guns,  than  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  which  is  light. 

Men  have  been  worshipping  the  War-Lord  for  more  cen- 
turies than  can  be  counted  accurately,  and  he  has  rewarded  them 
for  their  devotion  by  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
misery  at  all  times  and  in  all  available  places.  Wherefore,  in 
gratitude,  men  must  continue  to  worship  at  the  old  blood-stained 
shrines;  to  expect,  and  accept,  similar  holocausts  and  massacres; 
to  prepare  assiduously  for  the  ennobling  pandemonium  of  bar- 
barism; and  to  assure  the  Deity — lest  he  should  be  in  doubt — that 
such  and  such  a  race  is  in  his  special  care,  while  various  other 
races  belong  emphatically  to  the  devil,  and  should  be  constrained, 
firmly  and  urgently,  to  join  their  master  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Every  great  forward  step  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  is 
opposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  predominant  fools  of  the 
day.  Our  pseudo-Christianity  was  not  won  easily,  or  without  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  The  next  stage — the  substitution  of  the  reality 
for  the  imitation — will  provoke  the  gibes  of  the  shallow  and  the 
hypocritical.  But  the  shallow  and  the  hypocritical  have  had  their 
long  innings,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  yield  to  other  times 
and  manners.  They  assert  that  they  expect  in  the  future  what 
they  have  given  us  in  the  past — international  anarchy.  Their 
programme  is  not  attractive  to  a  world  shaken  to  its  utmost 
depths  by  the  abominations  of  the  colossal  war.  Already  the 
price  of  the  new  order  has  been  paid — would  to  God  the  paying 
were  finished,  and  the  end  reached  I  The  millions  who  have  been 
led  to  slaughter  and  mutilation  have  given  their  blood,  not  for 
a  temporary  material  advantage,  but  for  an  enduring  spiritual 
movement.    They  may  not  all  have  been  fully  conscious  of  this; 
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but  each,  in  his  own  degree  and  to  the  measure  of  his  understand- 
ing, has  helped  to  secure  for  mankind  peace,  liberty,  brotherhood, 
and  a  God,  not  of  factions,  states  and  countries,  but  of  the  whole 
earth  and  the  whole  of  humanity. 


At  Albany 

Gratitude  is  due  to  the  courageous  legislators  at  Albany  for 
defying  the  criticism  of  idle  sentimentalists  and  granting  to 
women  and  children  the  inestimable  boon  of  being  permitted  to 
work  in  canning  factories  for  seventy-two  hours  a  week,  at  ten 
cents  an  hour.  But  it  may  be  hoped — indeed,  safely  assumed — 
that  this  is  only  a  beginning.  There  are  many  other  cases  in 
which  the  tyranny  of  legal  restrictions  could  be  removed,  to  the 

profit  of  the  wealthy  and  to  the  ultimate  good — who  can  doubt 

* 

it? — of  those  whom  a  kindly  Providence  sends  into  the  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  exploited.  The  Republican  leaders 
should  not  allow  any  thought  of  future  punishment  to  hinder  their 
beneficent  activities.  Much  may  be  done  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  With  care  and  energy  New  York  State  may  be  restored 
completely  to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  once  so  familiar; 
and  the  Republican  party  may  take  all  the  credit  that  it  desires 
for  such  a  consummation. 

Diplomacy? 

German  diplomacy  is  certainly  a  curious  and  fearsome  thing. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  inept  public  document  than  the 
reply  to  the  American  request  for  compensation  in  the  Frye  case. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Germany's  liability,  and 
the  American  note  was  purposely  framed  to  avoid  discussion  and 
make  reparation  as  easy  as  possible.  But  the  reply,  written  in 
haste,  should  be  repented  at  considerable  leisure,  for  the  diplo- 
matist responsible  for  it  is  evidently  of  little  service  to  his  coun- 
try. After  admitting  Prussia's  complete  liability  under  the 
treaties  of  1799  and  1828,  he  discusses  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  those  treaties  had  lapsed  and  the  general  principles  of 
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international  law  had  been  Invoked.  In  this  unnecessary  divaga- 
tion, he  undermines  the  whole  foundation  of  Germany^s  own 
protest  against  Great  Britain's  seizure  oi  foodstuffs  as  contra- 
band. Consequently  the  submarine  campaign  against  enemy  and 
neutral  merchantmen  loses  whatever  shred  of  justification  it  was 
supposed  to  possess;  for  it  was  avowedly  a  measure  of  retaliation 
for  Great  Britain's  capture  of  food  cargoes — a  course  which 
Germany  considers  to  be  entirely  justifiable  on  her  part,  but 
remarkably  wrong  on  the  part  of  anyone  else.  German  efficiency 
seems  to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

National  Interests 

It  was  recently  stated  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  no  objection  to  the  expansion  of 
Japanese  interests  In  China,  "  provided  that  the  expansion  in  no 
way  inflicts  injury  upon  British  interests."  It  might  well  have 
been  added,  "  and  provided  that  the  principles  of  fair  play  are  in 
no  way  violated."  Until  the  relations  between  nations  are  based 
on  justice,  and  not  on  power  or  interest,  there  can  be  no  end  to 
the  possibilities  of  quarrelling  and  strife.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  desire  for  fairness  should  not  be  the  dominant  feature  of 
civilized  diplomacy,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all  countries. 

Only  When  Needed 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of  the  war  is  the  proof, 
by  experience,  that  huge  numbers  of  young  men  can  be  rapidly 
trained  and  equipped,  and  can  give  splendid  service  under  modern 
conditions  of  warfare.  It  is  a  lesson  of  supreme  importance  to 
this  country.  Americans,  as  a  whole,  have  preached  peace,  and 
would  fain  practise  peace.  They  have  no  use  for  enormous 
armaments,  for  the  building  up  of  machines  that  sooner  or  later 
will  be  used  merely  because  they  are  available.  But  no  statesman 
can  lightly  assume  the  responsibility  for  Inadequate  defence,  un- 
less his  policy  Is  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  to  end  the  night- 
mare of  militarism  and  give  rest  to  all  the  nations.  In  default  of 
that,  in  default  of  such  a  vision  as  any  Christian — if  there  be  any 
Christians — should  readily  conceive  and  unflinchingly  carry  into 
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effectiveness,  we  may  maintain  an  adequate  defensive  force,  able 
to  hold  off  any  assailant  until  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
country  could  be  made  available.  That  they  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  very  short  time  has  been  shown  by  the  enrolment  of 
Great  Britain's  new  armies. 

We  do  not  need,  we  ought  never  to  need,  to  demand  that  all 
our  young  men  shall  give  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  military 
service.  We  heed  only  that  the  details  of  a  possible  call  to  arms 
shall  be  worked  out  beforehand,  so  that  the  movement  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  smoothness  if  it  ever  became  necessary.  The 
question  of  munitions  and  equipment  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  men  can  be  left  alone.  They  will  come  in  their  mil- 
lions if  they  are  wanted. 

War  Supplies  and  Neutrality 

There  is  an  impression,  even  among  some  who  are  not  preju- 
diced through  race-associations,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  munitions  of  war  to 
the  belligerent  European  countries.  It  is  felt  that  here,  where  we 
feel  so  strongly  about  peace  and  the  means  for  ensuring  peace, 
there  should  be  no  tampering  with  the  principles  of  true  neutral- 
ity, whatever  may  be  the  resentment  of  any  nation  adversely 
affected. 

There  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  no  such  tampering. 
It  will  be  willingly  conceded  that  it  would  be  well  in  the  future 
for  neutral  countries  to  cut  off  all  war  supplies  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  nations  involved  knowing 
beforehand  that  they  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  such  a 
course  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict,  when  the  role  of 
the  German  navy  was  still  in  doubt  and  the  command  of  the  seas 
had  not  been  settled.  But  it  is  too  late  now — it  would  involve  an 
absolute  breach  of  neutrality — to  prohibit  the  sale  of  munitions 
to  any  of  the  countries  at  war.  The  British  navy  has  established 
its  supremacy,  and  the  Allies  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  that  development  of  the  war.  If  Germany  herself  had 
established  such  a  supremacy,  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  all 
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the  supplies  that  she  could  convoy  safely  to  her  home  ports;  and 
she  would  certainly  have  exercised  that  right.  To  protest  now  is 
futile.  Our  neutrality  would  indeed  be  broken  if  we  elected  at 
this  late  stage  to  deprive  the  Allies  of  the  legitimate  benefits  of 
their  marine  operations. 


Bargaining 

Some  acrid  comment  has  been  evoked  by  the  attitude  of  Italy 
in  the  present  crisis.  Perhaps  the  difficulties  of  her  position  have 
not  been  fully  recognized.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  she  was 
involved  in  an  alliance  incompatible  with  her  national  aspirations 
and  natural  sympathies.  In  the  opinion  both  of  her  Government 
and  of  her  people,  the  obligations  of  that  alliance  were  nullified 
by  the  conditions  attending  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Italy 
had  committed  herself  only  to  a  defensive  compact :  she  holds  that 
Austria  and  Germany  took  the  initiative  in  a  war  that  could  have  . 
been  avoided.  The  unexpected  conditions,  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  presented  a  grave  problem.  Slowly  and  cautiously, 
she  has  endeavored  to  deal  with  that  problem,  holding  in  check 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  of  her  people  while  she  brought  her 
army  and  navy  up  to  a  state  of  full  preparation  for  all  contin- 
gencies. If  she  kept  out  of  the  war,  and  Germany  won,  her  posi- 
tion would  not  be  a  happy  one.  If  the  Allies  won,  without  her 
assistance,  she  could  not  expect  any  valuable  concessions  during 
the  rearrangement  of  Mediterranean  power  and  the  partition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Her  statesmen  have  certainly  not  had  an  easy  task.  While 
the  present  doctrine  of  "  national  interests  "  prevails,  a  country 
is  presumably  justified  in  gaining  what  it  wants  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  recourse  to  arms,  with  the  inevitable  death  and 
mutilation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  And  these  soldiers 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  their  nation,  and  have  just  as  much 
right  to  be  considered,  as  those  who  remain  at  home,  more  or 
less  immune  from  the  penalties  of  war,  but  expecting  to  reap  the 
so-called  rewards.  Every  month  that  Italy  could  keep  out  of  the 
war,  without  damage  to  her  future  prospects,  was  a  distinct  gain 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  interests.    But  it  can  scarcely 
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be  denied  that  the  appearance  of  bargaining,  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  value  of  her  neutrality  as  measured  in  territorial  conces- 
sions from  Austria,  has  not  been  altogether  pleasant.  Similarly, 
Bulgaria,  chafing  under  the  grievances  resulting  from  her  former 
wars,  has  been  carefully  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, the  probabilities  and  the  possibilities,  of  flinging  herself 
into  the  struggle.  The  element  of  indecision,  the  suggestion  of 
commercial  bartering,  the  balancing  of  blood  against  profit,  can- 
not arouse  excessive  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  forget  national  Interests  and  remember 
the  Interests  of  all  humanity. 

Slaughter,  Human  and  Inhuman 

Perhaps  the  horrors  of  this  war  may  draw  men's  minds  to 
the  horrors  that  they  have  deliberately  inflicted  upon  the  so- 
called  lower  world — upon  the  animals,  especially,  that  are  daily 
doomed  to  slaughter  throughout  the  world,  for  food  purposes. 
It  is  entirely  practicable  to  establish  humane  methods  of  slaugh- 
ter, so  that  the  victim  has  as  little  pain  as  possible.  It  is  only 
intolerable  carelessness  and  selfishness  that  can  remain  content 
with  the  abominable  cruelties  everywhere  in  evidence.  Death 
inflicted  upon  an  animal  should  be  almost  painless.  In  how  many 
packing-houses  in  this  country  is  the  saving  of  time  considered 
to  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  saving  of  unnecessary  pain? 

When  We  Are  Dead 

So  many  people  have  died,  so  many  uncountable  myriads,  that 
It  is  strange  that  death  should  still  remain,  to  most  of  us  who  are 
yet  hving,  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Old  and  young,  the  Methuse- 
lahs  and  the  Innocents,  have  gone  In  God's  good  time,  or  in  God's 
good  untimeliness,  to  that  other  side  from  which  no  ships  may 
bring  returning  passengers.  The  perils  of  death,  the  fear  of 
death,  the  peace  of  death — whatever  they  may  be,  howsoever 
they  may  loom  to  us  now,  or  in  the  final  hour,  or  in  the  day  of 
judgment — mothers,  and  grandmothers,  and  little  babes  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  that  has  often  frightened  men  who 
boasted  of  their  strength.     "  A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a 
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little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  Is  It  all  as  simple  as  that? 
Shall  we  He,  with  arms  folded,  and  sleep  an  eternal  sleep?  Or 
shall  we  dream? — ''  for  In  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 
come?  "  Shall  we  dream  of  the  lake  of  brimstone,  of  avenging 
archangels,  vials  of  wrath  and  the  trump  of  doom?  Or  shall  we 
be  at  rest,  and  dreamless?    Or  must  we  still 

"  Strive  on,  strive  ever, 
There  as  here  .  .  ."  ? 

There  are  some  who  profess  to  know,  and  some  who  profess 
not  to  know,  and  some  who  profess  nothing.  Yet  we  ought  to 
know.  Men  have  lived  so  long  on  this  little  earth — so  Insignifi- 
cant amongst  the  masses  of  star-worlds — that  they  might  surely 
have  found  certainty:  not  the  certainty  of  blind  faith  in  some 
dogma,  but  the  certainty  of  the  science  by  which  all  reality  and 
all  Illusions  must  be  tested.  For  man  has  been  strangely  reckless 
of  the  life  of  which  he  knows  so  little.  He  has  squandered  It  in 
his  petty  quarrels,  for  jealousy,  lust,  ambition,  pride,  greed. 
Ignorance.  He  has  had  scant  mercy  for  his  own  kind  or  for  those 
subject  to  his  greater  cunning  and  skill.  He  has  tamed  beast  and 
bird — and  slaughtered  them  In  cold  blood.  He  has  tamed  even 
his  own  wild  heart,  and  made  murder  an  affair  of  study  and  cal- 
culation. He  has  Invented  the  laboratory,  that  he  might  increase 
his  destructiveness  and  slay  in  thousands  where  once  he  slew  In 
tens.  He  has  commercialized  the  death-agonies  of  animals,  and 
made  a  business  of  callous  and  avoidable  torture.  And  In  his 
temples  and  cathedrals,  he  gives  llp-worship  to  a  God  of  Love,  to 
a  Christ  who  died  that  man  might  live.    It  Is  a  curious  anomaly. 

When  we  ourselves  are  dead — so  many  hearses  pass  through 
the  streets  each  day — shall  we  be  glad  or  sorry  for  the  lives  that 
we  have  led,  or  shall  we  be  beyond  gladness  and  sorrow?  The 
span  of  one  human  life,  even  measured  In  generous  proportions, 
seems  too  trivial  to  be  final,  or  finally  determinative.  What,  then, 
of  lives  that  are  literally  ephemeral?  Is  all  the  future,  all  the 
eternity  that  we  cannot  understand,  to  be  conditioned  by  the  pre- 
carious days  or  years  of  earthly  existence?  Some  of  the  creeds 
say  Yes.  Credo  quia  incredibile  est  Is  a  poor  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  has  considerable  importance. 
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THE    "TITANIC"    AND    THE    "  LUSITANIA " 

Charles  Vale 

ON  Monday,  April  15,  19 12,  the  Titanic  foundered  on 
her  maiden  voyage,  with  a  loss  of  1,490  lives.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night,  cloudless,  with  the  stars  shining 
brightly,  when  the  iceberg  that  caused  the  catastrophe  drifted 
across  the  great  ship's  course.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the 
whole  of  the  civilized  world  was  mourning  an  unprecedented 
disaster.  It  was  not  merely  the  record  of  death  and  struggling, 
or  the  destruction  of  property  of  huge  value,  that  impressed 
itself  upon  men's  minds  and  appealed  so  powerfully  to  their 
emotions.  It  was  the  sense  of  gigantic  contrasts,  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  supreme  tragedy.  The  vast  floating  hotel,  with  its 
millionaires  in  their  suites  de  luxe  and  its  polyglot  steerage  popu- 
lation, with  its  helpless  women  and  children.  Its  trained  officers 
and  crew,  its  complete  organization,  its  promise  of  security  and 
case  under  all  conditions — suddenly  one  peril  of  the  sea,  fore- 
seen, avoidable,  but  not  avoided,  had  swept  all  this  into  the  dis- 
card. In  the  game  that  nature  continually  plays  with  man,  and 
man  with  nature,  the  Titanic  had  become  simply  an  incident, 
instead  of  a  triumph. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  19 15,  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  sank  within  a  few  minutes,  with  a  loss, 
approximately,  of  1,150  lives.  The  attack  was  made  in  broad 
daylight.  The  ship  had  passed  over  so  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  the  high  seas,  only  to  meet  her  doom  in  sight  of  land  and 
almost  within  reach  of  the  security  of  the  port  to  which  she 
was  bound.  And  once  more,  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
is  mourning  a  disaster  that  has  been  excelled  in  the  number  of 
fatalities,  but  has  never  been  approached  in  the  conditions  of  its 
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occurrence.  For  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  may  be  said,  In  the 
language  of  the  sea,  to  have  been  due  to  the  act  of  God.  The 
destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  with  the  murder  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  went  down  with  her,  was  due  to  the  act  of  man. 
It  was  deliberate,  premeditated;  unbelievable,  yet  true;  unfor- 
gettable, unforgivable.  It  removes  the  Government  which  per- 
petrated it,  and  now  condones  and  justifies  it,  from  the  com- 
munity of  civilization.  It  brands  the  nation  which  accepts  it, 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  rejoices  in  it,  as  a  nation  tainted  with 
a  strange  madness  and  led  utterly  astray  from  its  true  traditions 
and  any  present  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  natural  ideals. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  the  spirit  engendered  by  the 
damnable  conditions  of  a  state  of  "  civilized  "  war,  after  con- 
sidering the  sacrifices  that  have  been  demanded  from  the  German 
people,  and  their  implicit  belief,  as  a  nation,  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  the  necessity  of  their  methods,  it  is  not  possible,  and  it 
would  not  be  right,  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the  heinousness  of  this 
crime. 

The  pity  of  it,  and  the  shame  of  it!  Without  the  warning 
demanded  by  all  the  rules  of  warfare  and  all  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  women  and  children,  and  men  who  had  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  their  lives,  were  sent  cold-bloodedly  to  death,  no  effort 
whatever  being  made  to  give  them  assistance,  or  a  chance  to 
escape.  It  was  deliberate  murder,  and  no  juggling  with  words 
or  with  the  interpretation  of  legal  rules  can  change  the  verdict 
or  remove  the  guilt. 

The  German  navy  had  a  right  to  destroy  the  ship,  which 
belonged  to  an  enemy  and  was  flying  the  enemy's  flag.  It  had 
no  shadow  of  right  to  attack  without  making  every  reasonable 
provision  for  the  safety  of  all  the  defenceless  passengers  on 
board.  Though  new  precedents  have  been  set  in  this  most  hor- 
rible of  all  wars,  such  a  precedent  as  this  cannot,  and  shall  not, 
be  tolerated.  That  the  outrage  was  carefully  planned,  and  car- 
ried into  effect,  throws  a  sinister  light  on  the  principles  actuating 
the  German  Government.  While  Belgium  was  being  martyred, 
America  waited,  unwilling  to  believe  the  worst,  familiar  with 
the  exaggerations  of  war-times,  keenly  desirous  to  help  all  and 
to  hurt  none.     But  here  Is  no  case  of  rumor,  of  unverified  or 
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doubtful  statements  of  atrocities.  It  Is  a  clear,  unmistakable 
challenge  to  humanity  from  a  Government  which  has  become 
dehumanized  through  militarism.  That  Is  the  most  charitable 
assumption  that  can  be  put  forward.  To  listen  patiently,  to  sus- 
pend judgment,  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  bias  under  conditions 
so  distressing  and  perplexing, — all  this  may  fairly  be  asked  from 
those  who  believe  In  true  neutrality,  and  In  the  ultimate  value  to 
the  world  of  the  services  that  a  neutral  can  render.  But  there 
can  be  neither  patience,  nor  suspension  of  judgment,  when  the 
crime  Is  obvious,  the  conditions  admitted,  the  guilt  gloried  In. 
It  remains  for  the  President,  In  whose  hands  the  country  will 
with  supreme  confidence  leave  Its  destinies,  to  determine  the 
course  of  action  that  must  be  pursued.  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  neutral  nations  which  share  the  loss  and  the  sorrow  that 
has  stirred  this  country  so  profoundly:  not  merely  because  It  Is 
our  loss,  and  our  sorrow;  not  that  we  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  agony  of  Europe :  but  because  now,  without  equivocation  or 
qualification,  an  issue  has  been  placed  before  us  upon  which  we 
are  not  only  entitled,  but  compelled,  to  take  action. 

But,  while  condemning  Germany,  utterly  and  unreservedly. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  censure  most  severely  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. Full  warning  had  been  given  by  the  German  Embassy 
In  Washington  that  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania  was  being 
planned.  That  warning  does  not  in  any  degree  release  the  Ger- 
man Government  from  its  responsibility  for  deliberate  murder, 
any  more  than  the  announced  Intention  of  the  insane  New  York 
"  Ripper  "  to  disembowel  another  victim  makes  his  act  permis- 
sible, on  the  ground  that  notice  had  been  given.  But  however 
strongly  the  British  Admiralty  may  have  felt  that  the  advertised 
announcement  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  that  no  Government 
could  descend  to  such  depths  of  infamy,  it  was  its  duty  to  take 
the  fullest  precautions.  Americans  booked  their  passage  on  the 
Lusitania,  trusting  completely  In  the  power  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty to  protect  them  from  an  avowed  project  of  assassination. 
They  were  not  protected.  The  possibilities  were  not  considered, 
the  obvious  precautions  were  not  taken.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
must  accept  the  responsibility,  and  the  punishment.  He  may 
have  left  the  matter,  as  a  detail,  to  the  Sea  Lords  or  their  sub- 
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ordinates.  He  had  no  right  to  do  so  without  giving  explicit 
instructions  that  all  contingencies  should  be  provided  for  and 
guarded  against.  Not  for  the  first  time,  he  has  made  possible 
the  charge  of  ineptitude  and  folly.  Perhaps  his  services  as  a 
whole  may  outweigh  his  mistakes :  but  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
careful  investigation.  And  why,  also,  was  the  vessel  proceeding 
at  moderate  speed  on  a  well-known  course? 

Before  this  brief  article  appears,  events  may  have  marched 
rapidly.  Yet  it  is  not  the  habit  of  President  Wilson  to  act  in 
haste  and  repent  at  leisure.  Whatever  may  be  the  attitude,  from 
time  to  time,  of  individual  periodicals  and  associations,  influenced 
by  partisan  considerations,  he  knows  that  there  is  no  man  whom 
the  country  would  trust  as  it  trusts  him,  in  a  grave  crisis.  He 
has  borne  without  flinching  the  criticism  of  the  ignorant,  here  and 
in  Europe.  He  has  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  that  he  inspired 
amongst  those  who  looked  to  him  for  real  leadership.  Now, 
confronted  with  one  of  the  most  diflicult  of  the  problems  that  his 
Administration  has  faced,  he  can  rely  upon  the  united  support  of 
the  nation,  in  whatever  course  he  may  feel  compelled  to  take. 
There  should  be  means,  without  resorting  to  the  accursed  sav- 
agery of  war,  to  exact  atonement  for  the  crime  that  has  been 
committed,  and  to  prevent  its  repetition.  But  even  war,  for 
which  we  have  not  prepared,  which  we  do  not  want,  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  loathe,  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  respect  for  the 
elemental  principles  of  civilization  and  humanity. 
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"  TARES '' 

E.  Temple  Thurston 


IN  Mallnes  they  went  about  their  duties  just  as  if  nothing 
were  happening  while  all  the  time  the  German  guns  were 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Liege. 

"  The  French  Army  will  be  with  us,"  they  said,  "  long  be- 
fore the  Prussian  dogs  have  finished  their  barking  at  Liege." 

They  had  the  Ideas  we  all  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
they  thought  that  fortresses  were  Impregnable.  They  never 
thought  of  the  hordes,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  that  were  ready 
to  pour  over  their  little  country,  when  their  fields  and  their 
trees  would  be  black  with  the  crawling  Insects  and  their  cities 
and  their  fortresses  would  be  blotted  out.  It  was  a  land  of 
peace  those  armed  marauders  hurled  themselves  upon.  Its 
people  were  asleep  In  their  beds  when,  before  the  day  broke, 
the  bloody  knife  was  plunged  Into  their  breasts,  and  had  they 
time  to  cry  for  help,  that  help  was  long  In  coming. 

Madame  Colin  attended  to  her  patisseries  and  sat  behind 
the  counter  In  her  shop  as  though  nothing  were  happening  on 
the  frontier.  Monsieur  Colin  with  his  white  apron  and  white 
paper  cap  said  things  about  the  Germans  in  that  little  bakehouse 
of  his  at  the  back  of  the  shop — things  that  were  all  In  keeping 
with  his  choleric  temper  and  the  heat  of  the  room  from  that 
admirable  oven  of  his. 

Only  the  day  before  they  had  shut  up  their  shutters  and 
gone  out  together  Into  the  country  for  a  twenty-four  hours' 
holiday. 

"  It  Is  so  fine  outside,"  Monsieur  Colin  said — '*  and  mon 
Dieu,  It  was  like  hell  In  that  bakehouse  I  " 

So  Madame  Colin  had  put  on  her  best  bonnet  and  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  country  and  walked  In  the  fields  where  he  had 
courted  her  five  years  ago.  There  they  stayed  the  whole  day 
long  and  anyone  in  Mallnes  who  wanted  patisseries  at  Madame 
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Colln's  little  shop  had  had  to  content  himself  with  the  notice 
pinned  outside  on  the  shutters. 

"  Ferme  par  cause  de  beaux  temps  J^ 

This  was  the  only  patisserie  they  got  out  of  Madame  Colin 
that  day. 

When  these  two  lovers  came  back  in  the  evening,  all  pre- 
pared for  the  jokes  they  knew  would  be  made  at  their  expense, 
it  was  not  jokes  they  heard. 

"  Lovers  after  five  years !  " 

That  was  what  they  were  all  ready  to  hear  and  they  were 
ready  to  reply: 

"  Who  wouldn't  be  lovers  on  a  day  like  this !  " 

But  there  were  no  such  jests.  Everyone  was  saying — "  War 
— war — the  Prussians  have  crossed  the  frontier.'' 

So  the  next  day  they  went  more  seriously  about  their  work 
again,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  those  early  days  of 
August  who  thought  that  war  was  going  to  mean  anything  to 
them.  Five  days  before,  were  they  not  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  and  was  not  Monsieur  Colin's  oven  behaving  better  than 
it  had  ever  behaved  before? 

Then  one  day,  and  with  but  a  few  hours'  notice,  the  grey 
hordes  of  the  Germans  were  pouring  into  Mallnes.  The  Civil 
Guard  had  tried  to  protect  their  little  town — that  Civil  Guard 
of  theirs  that  was  going  to  do  such  wonders  if  ever  the  day  of 
invasion  should  come.  But  when  it  came  to  this,  what  was  their 
poor  Civil  Guard?  A  handful  of  flies  against  this  swarm  of 
locusts ! 

The  Germans  would  not  even  treat  them  as  soldiers,  but  shot 
them  down  In  their  hundreds  against  the  white  walls  of  the 
houses  that  were  splashed  red  in  the  sunshine  with  their  fresh 
hot  blood. 

This  was  war  they  were  waging,  they  said.  It  was  not  a 
game  of  soldiers  with  tin  bayonets  and  little  wooden  guns.  War 
was  their  education,  and  they  were  going  to  teach  it  to  the  whole 
of  Europe.  France  and  then  England,  Russia,  too,  they  were  all 
going  to  learn  their  lesson  and  in  the  German  tongue.  But  first 
this  little  land  that  had  dared  to  stand  in  their  way,  this  was  the 
first  to  know  the  bitter  meaning  of  war. 
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When  they  saw  the  flames  of  their  burning  homes — tongues 
of  fire  licking  the  deep  blue  sky — when  they  saw  their  own  towns- 
people shot  before  their  eyes,  then  they  would  know  and  the 
whole  world  would  know  as  well  the  lesson  Germany  had  to 
teach. 

The  little  baker  was  pulling  a  tray  of  cakes  out  of  his  oven 
when  they  ran  In  to  tell  him  that  the  Germans  were  marching 
on  Malines. 

"  Marching  on  Malines!  "  said  he,  and  blew  on  his  fingers 
because  the  tray  was  hot — -"  What  has  Malines  done?  '' 

What  indeed?  But  what  had  been  done  by  all  that  little  land 
to  deserve  such  a  fate? 

He  would  not  believe  it  till  they  dragged  him  to  his  door  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  heard  the  pitiless  murmur 
of  the  heavy  guns  and  he  looked  at  his  wife. 

"  Madame  Colin,"  he  said,  "  we  do  not  sell  patisseries  to 
German  dogs." 

He  did  not  sell  them  Indeed.  They  swept  Into  his  shop,  fine 
powerful  men,  the  road-dust  white  upon  their  coats  and  clinging 
to  the  beards  that  had  grown- — in  those  few  days  of  war — upon 
their  faces.  All  that  Monsieur  Colin's  window  contained  they 
took,  cramming  their  mouths  until  the  food  spluttered  between 
their  lips  as  they  talked,  filling  their  pockets  and  demanding  in 
guttural  French  to  know  where  there  was  more. 

There  was  more  In  the  oven.  They  took  the  little  baker  by 
the  scruff  of  his  chubby  neck  and  marched  him  Into  the  bake- 
house. Trembling  in  the  fear  of  her  husband's  passion,  Madame 
Colin  followed  at  their  heels. 

"This  is  robbery!  "  the  little  baker  said,  his  fat  cheeks  hot 
and  flaming  In  his  rage.  "  Do  you  call  this  war!  These  are 
mine,  my  patisseries.  I  never  baked  them  for  your  filthy 
mouths!  " 

"  Did  you  cook  them  for  your  own,  little  baker?  "  said  one 
of  the  soldiers — "for  your  own?"  and  with  his  open  hand 
struck  him  across  the  mouth.  "  Fetch  them  out  of  the  oven. 
We  don't  have  hot  cakes  every  day." 

Madame  Colin  covered  her  eyes.  She  had  struggled  to  be 
free  of  the  arm  around  her  that  pinioned  her  own.     She  had 
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cried  out  when  first  it  had  held  her.  But  what  was  the  use  of 
crying  out?  In  the  distance  of  the  streets  there  were  other  voices 
crying  out  with  as  much  agony  as  her  own.  Who  would  hear  her 
in  all  that  hell  of  sudden  misery? 

This  then  was  war,  this  horror  of  bloodthirstiness,  this  law- 
less freedom  of  men  made  beasts,  trampling  the  still  quietness 
of  peace  beneath  their  heavy  feet  and  darkening  the  sunshine 
with  destruction.  Only  the  other  day  they  were  out  in  the  fields 
where  they  had  courted  three  years  ago — and  now!  She  uncov- 
ered her  eyes.  Oh — it  was  not  true !  It  was  all  a  wicked  dream. 
Where  was  the  army  of  France  that  was  to  have  driven  these 
devils  out  of  their  little  land?  Where  was  God  that  He  could 
let  these  things  be? 

The  little  baker  was  struggling  powerlessly  in  their  hands. 
Using  his  hand  like  a  cat's  paw  they  had  forced  him  to  open  the 
oven  door,  shouting  with  laughter  when  at  the  first  touch  of  it 
the  metal  had  burnt  his  fingers.  He  gave  them  no  more  cause 
for  merriment  on  that  score.  Madame  Colin  knew  just  how  hot 
that  tray  of  cakes  must  be  as  he  pulled  it  out  of  the  oven.  But 
he  never  winced  again.  Her  heart  burnt  for  him  instead,  and 
the  hot  tears,  hot  from  her  burning  heart,  trickled  down  from 
her  eyes  upon  her  cheeks,  splashing  on  to  the  bakehouse  floor. 

One  of  the  soldiers  stretched  out  to  take  the  first  cake  from 
the  tray,  but  the  little  baker  was  too  quick  for  him.  With  a  swift 
movement,  just  as  when  he  would  shuffle  them  all  out  onto  the 
board  to  cool,  he  flung  the  entire  contents  of  his  tray  into  the  fire. 

"  That's  cleaner  than  your  filthy  mouths!  "  he  said.  "  I  do 
not  make  my  patisseries  for  dogs!  " 

They  kicked  him  to  the  floor,  but  he  rose  again.  His  face 
was  bleeding,  but  there  was  a  holy  anger  in  his  eyes.  Madame 
CoHn  trembled  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  had  always  been  such 
a  fat,  gentle  little  man,  full  of  quaint,  unexpected  thoughts  for 
her,  as  when  he  had  put  up  their  shutters  on  that  fine  day,  and  he 
had  taken  her  out  and  courted  her  like  a  lover  once  again.  But 
he  was  terrible  to  see.  She  cried  quietly  as  she  looked  at  him, 
thinking  how  great  the  spirit  in  him  was — greater  than  she  had 
ever  thought, — to  stand  up  there  fearless  before  those  powerful 
men.     How  gentle  she  would  be  with  him,  she  thought,  when 
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they  had  gone.  How  softly  she  would  wash  away  the  blood  that 
trickled  down  his  face,  now  pale  as  death. 

"  Well — what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  spitting  little 
devil?  "  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  looking  at  the  hand  that  the 
little  baker  had  bitten  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet.  There  was 
fight  in  him.  He  was  full  of  fight.  His  httle  eyes  were  looking 
to  right  and  left  for  vengeance.  They  held  him  tight.  There 
was  no  knowing  what  he  might  not  do  if  they  let  him  go.  Some 
of  their  fellows  had  had  bullets  in  their  backs  from  his  like 
before. 

"  There  is  no  trusting  these  Belgians,"  they  said — and  said 
it  in  their  defence  to  the  whole  world.  What  men  had  they  been 
if  there  were  any  trusting  them  under  such  treatment  as  this? 

"  Come  along — stand  him  up  against  the  wall,"  said  another 
soldier.  "  Let  the  good  wife  see  what  a  fine  husband  she's  got 
when  he  looks  down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle." 

Madame  Colin  screamed  as  they  dragged  him  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  bakehouse. 

"You  daren't!     You  daren't!  "  she  cried. 

How  horrible  it  all  was.  In  that  one  day,  in  those  few  hours, 
the  world  had  changed  to  Hell.  A  few  days  ago  this  was  impos- 
sible, inconceivable.  The  police  would  have  stopped  such  cold- 
blooded murder  as  this.  The  Civil  Guard  would  have  shot  these 
men.  But  there  were  no  police — the  Civil  Guard  had  all  been 
taken.  They  were  alone  in  the  world,  all  compassed  within  the 
four  walls  of  that  little  bakehouse,  and  others  no  better  off  than 
they  were  shrieking  in  the  streets  outside.  She  thought  she  would 
go  mad  there  before  her  husband's  eyes.  There  was  no  law,  no 
order.  There  could  be  no  God.  And  it  was  only  just  beginning. 
They  would  go  away,  but  that  would  not  be  the  end.  In  sudden 
flashes  of  vision  she  saw  all  the  fate  that  lay  upon  them,  and  it 
seemed  even  the  hand  of  God — if  He  were  in  Heaven — was 
powerless  to  stop  it  now. 

As  though  it  were  far  away  she  heard  her  husband  saying  in 
a  brave  voice: 

"  They  can't  shoot  me,  Babette — they  daren't  shoot  me. 
What  have  I  done  but  burnt  my  little  patisseries — and  they  were 
mine!  " 
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There  was  still  law  and  order  in  his  mind.  He  was  a  man — 
unable  even  in  such  a  moment  as  that  to  rid  himself  of  his  pre- 
conceptions of  life.  He  could  see  before  him  with  the  instinctive 
vision  that  was  not  hers.  Law  and  order  were  no  living  part  of 
her  mental  equipment.  Dimly,  as  in  a  dream,  she  could  see  the 
utter  chaos  that  had  come  about  them  now. 

One  of  the  soldiers  brought  his  rifle  to  the  shoulder. 

"  What's  to  prevent  us  shooting  you,  little  baker?  "  he  asked. 
"  Don't  you  know  what  war  is?  Being  a  civilian  won't  help  you 
in  war  if  you  lay  a  hand  on  the  soldiers.  We've  got  to  teach  you 
snarling  little  dogs  that  war's  no  pretty  thing — no  cake,  little 
baker,  with  colored  sugar  on  the  top.  It's  sour  bread  and 
you've  asked  for  it,  you  Belgians,  and  you'll  have  to  eat  it — 
crust  and  all." 

Monsieur  Colin  looked  down  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  fear- 
lessly into  the  soldier's  eye. 

"  Put  your  rifle  down,"  he  spluttered — and  then,  with  the 
quaintest  simplicity  in  the  world,  he  added,  "  you  are  frighten- 
ing my  wife." 

They  shouted  with  laughter.  Frightening  his  wife!  Was 
war  ever  a  thing  that  did  not  frighten  a  woman? 

"  She'll  see  more  things  than  your  dead  body  to  frighten 
her,"  they  said. 

They  told  him  of  things  no  pen  can  write  that  would  put  more 
fear  of  God  into  her  than  his  stiff  corpse  on  the  bakehouse  floor. 
They  shouted  with  laughter  as  they  saw  the  impotent  agony  in 
his  face  as  he  listened  to  their  filthy  jests. 

Madame  Colin  was  hanging  now  upon  the  arm  that  held  her. 
Her  eyes  were  glazed  with  fear. 

"  Give  the  little  baker's  wife  a  kiss,"  said  one  of  them — 
'*  Give  her  a  kiss  for  every  cake  the  little  baker  threw  into  the 
fire." 

She  struggled  madly  in  the  powerful  arms.  She  bit  the 
bearded  cheek  that  was  thrust  against  her  own.  Monsieur  CoHn 
cried  and  shouted,  struggled  and  swore,  but  was  powerless  in 
their  hands.  He  could  not  look,  yet  in  his  hatred  could  not  look 
away.  They  were  holding  her  face  in  their  hands  so  that  she 
could  not  bite  and  kissing  the  lips  he  had  kissed  in  the  fields  on 
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that  fine  day  when  they  had  closed  the  shop,  '^  par  cause  de  beaux 
temps/^ 

In  another  moment  he  would  have  been  mad.  They  saw  he 
was  dangerous.  Perhaps  they  had  gone  further  than  they  meant 
to  go.     But  that  was  war.     It  was  not  safe  now  to  let  him  free. 

"  Shoot  the  little  dog,"  said  one  of  them.  "  I  don't  want  a 
knife  in  my  back  to-night.  Shoot  him.  He's  resisted.  He'd  be 
dangerous  if  you  let  him  go." 

The  man  with  the  rifle  raised  his  weapon  to  his  shoulder  once 
again. 

"  Say  your  prayers,  little  baker,"  he  said — ''  the  cat's  going 
to  spit." 

It  had  a  sudden  and  amazing  effect.  For  that  one  instant  a 
quietness  fell  upon  them  all.  Only  for  an  instant.  The  next, 
the  soldier  who  was  holding  Madame  Colin  in  his  arms  had 
turned  her  so  that  she  might  the  better  see  his  end. 

"  Let  her  kiss  the  little  baker  before  he  goes,"  said  one. 

They  brought  her  to  her  husband's  side.  They  pressed  her 
cheek  against  his  as  they  held  him  there  against  .the  wall. 

"  Kiss  me,"  she  whispered  in  a  broken  voice.  "  Kiss  me 
again — my  dear." 

He  kissed  her  as  he  would  have  kissed  a  child.  He  knew 
there  was  no  law  and  order  now.  All  the  anger  had  gone  out 
of  him  with  the  knowledge  of  death.  He  kissed  her  gently — 
just  as  he  had  kissed  her  there  in  the  fields.  Her  lips  were  cold 
as  stone. 

They  pulled  her  away  from  him  then.  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
could  not  pray,  could  only  think  of  prayer.  The  silence  seemed 
unending  till  the  report  shattered  the  stillness  about  her  ears. 
The  little  baker  crumpled  to  the  floor,  one  moment  erect  with 
life,  the  next  a  disordered  heap  of  clothes  they  kicked  upon  one 
side. 

Madame  Colin  dropped  in  the  soldier's  arms.  For  a  moment 
she  knew  nothing.  A  second  later  sense  came  in  a  passing  flash. 
They  were  carrying  her  upstairs.  She  shrieked — one  piteous 
cry — but  only  one  cry  amongst  the  many.  Then  she  fainted 
again.     Later,  once  more,  for  one  instant  she  opened  her  eyes. 
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They  were  laying  her  on  her  bed — the  bed  she  and  her  husband 
shared. 

She  screamed  again,  but  there  was  no  voice  in  her  throat  to 
give  it  utterance.  That  cry  was  in  her  mind  and  carried  her  on 
and  beyond  into  a  merciful  darkness. 


II 


There  was  issued  the  order  that  all  business  was  to  be  carried 
on  as  usual.  Madame  Colin  was  made  to  keep  open  her  little 
shop.  She  made  bread  and  buns,  but  there  were  no  more  patis- 
series with  colored  sugar  on  the  top.  Only  Monsieur  Colin  had 
known  how  to  make  those.  Indeed  with  patisseries  Monsieur 
Colin  had  considered  himself  quite  an  artist.  There  was  no  one 
in  Malines  could  make  them  so  well. 

To  an  officer  of  the  German  Governor,  Madame  Colin  had 
made  her  accusations  against  the  soldiers  who  had  killed  her  hus- 
band. One  of  them,  he  in  whose  arms  she  had  fainted,  was  still 
in  the  town.  An  accident  to  his  foot  had  disabled  him  from 
marching.  The  others  had  gone  on  to  Brussels  and  into  France. 
He  alone  remained. 

"  The  little  baker,"  he  said  in  his  defence — "  the  little  baker 
he  fought  like  a  cat."  He  showed  the  mark  on  his  hand  where 
Madame  Colin  had  bitten  him.  "  We  would  have  paid  him  for 
all  we  took,"  he  said.  "  But  no — it  was  not  payment  the  little 
baker  wanted.    He  was  after  our  blood  and  spilt  his  own." 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  this  was  war. 
He  heard  a  hundred  such  cases  as  that  in  the  day.  She  should 
be  looked  after,  he  said.  If  any  soldier  molested  her  again,  she 
was  to  report  the  matter  at  once,  and  the  man  would  be  severely 
dealt  with.  After  all,  she  was  not  the  only  woman  who  had  lost 
her  husband.  Their  women  at  home  in  Germany  were  losing 
husbands  every  day.     It  was  war. 

She  went  back  to  her  little  shop,  a  woman  with  dry  eyes  now. 
Whenever  she  went  into  the  little  bakehouse  and  pulled  the  bread 
out  of  the  oven,  she  shivered  and  shuddered  as  though  she  went 
in  a  vault,  but  she  never  cried.    The  well  of  tears  was  dry  in  her 
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now  and  she  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  prayer.  There  was 
no  God — there  could  be  no  God.  Not  the  deepest  sin  in  the 
world  could  have  merited  such  punishment  as  this,  and  what  sin 
had  there  been  in  them?  They  had  just  loved  like  children. 
There  was  no  God. 

Yet  every  Sunday,  as  if  by  habit,  she  went  to  Mass  and 
listened  to  the  old  priest  preaching  his  sermons  of  the  infinite 
love  of  God  while  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  with  rifle  and  bayonet 
fixed  stood  the  soldier  who  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  lest  any 
revolutionary  words  should  come  out  of  the  old  priest's  mouth. 

A  month  of  the  war  went  by  and  then  a  fear  that  chilled  her 
soul  and  body  stole  upon  the  numbed  stupor  of  her  mind.  She 
struggled  against  it,  fought  it  down;  would  not  believe  and  bit 
her  lips  as  she  went  about  her  work.  Another  month  went  by 
and  then  she  knew.     She  was  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world. 

She  lay  upon  her  bed  and  beat  her  hands  upon  the  pillows. 
It  seemed  to  her,  her  body  was  hiding  some  evil,  loathsome 
thing.  The  very  touch  of  herself  became  so  horrible  that  she 
shut  her  eyes  as  she  took  off  and  when  she  put  on  her  clothes. 
Night  and  day  it  was  the  same  as  the  horror  grew  upon  her. 

What  sin  had  she  done?  And  yet  she  would  not  speak  of  it 
to  the  priest.  The  violation,  the  unchasteness  of  it  in  some  way 
touched  her  pride.  In  time  she  learnt  that  other  women  in 
Malines  were  the  same  as  herself,  yet  still  she  could  not  speak 
of  it,  for  there,  every  Sunday,  with  bayonet  fixed  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  stood  the  presence  of  her  shame.  Whenever  he  looked 
at  her,  she  held  her  head  high  and  the  scorn  in  her  soul  was  bitter 
on  her  lip. 

But  in  time  her  secret  came  to  be  known.  The  very  nature 
that  had  been  shamed  in  her  would  not  hide  it  longer,  and  word 
of  it  came  to  the  soldier's  ears. 

He  had  no  wife  of  his  own  in  Germany  and  often  he  had 
said  to  himself  as  he  stood  below  the  pulpit  listening  to  the  gentle 
teaching  of  the  old  priest,  preaching  his  gospel  of  tenderness  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  sacrilege  of  war,  often  he  had  said  to  him- 
self— "  She  bears  herself  bravely,  that  Madame  Colin — a  little 
of  this  tenderness  might  make  a  good  wife  of  her  one  of  these 
days.'* 
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These  thoughts  had  come  to  him  many  times  and  then  he 
heard  of  the  thing  that  had  befallen  her,  and  one  morning,  while 
Madame  Colin  was  putting  the  tray  of  dough  into  the  oven,  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  soldier  standing  in  the  doorway. 

For  a  long  moment,  on  that  very  spot  where  all  her  misery 
had  been  brought  her,  they  stood  in  silence  looking  at  each  other. 

"  What  is  it  you  want?  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  Just  a  few  moments  to  talk,"  he  replied. 

''Of  what?" 

"  Something  IVe  heard." 

''  What  have  you  heard?  " 

"  That  you're — going  to  have  a  baby." 

No  doubt  there  was  some  false  note  of  gentleness  in  his  voice. 
The  bloodthirstiness  of  that  day  had  passed.  There  is  no  man 
in  the  world  who,  in  the  balance  of  his  mind,  is  not  susceptible 
to  gentleness  in  face  of  such  a  fact.  Yet  that  very  gentleness  was 
the  more  repulsive  to  her.  She  would  have  welcomed  his  bru- 
tality from  him  then,  and  shuddered  at  the  quietness  of  his  voice. 

"  That's  true,  isn't  it?  "  he  continued. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  there  staring  beyond  him, 
through  the  little  shop  and  into  the  street  outside.  But  her 
silence  was  the  answer. 

"  Well — it's  mine,"  he  said  at  last,  and  could  not  keep  back 
the  note  of  pride  that  stung  her  like  a  whip  across  her  cheek. 
For  an  instant  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  then  took 
them  away  and  her  eyes  blazed  out  in  their  hatred  and  contempt. 

"  Yours !  "  she  whispered.  "  Is  it  as  evil  and  as  vile  a  thing 
as  that?  Then  how  could  it  ever  be  a  sin  to  strangle  it  when  it 
is  born?  " 

"You  wouldn't  do  that!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  wouldn't 
dare.     That  would  be  murder." 

She  pointed  dramatically  to  the  wall  of  the  little  bakehouse. 

"  What  was  it  you  did  to  him?  "  she  cried.  "  Isn't  it  murder 
you  have  taught  us — and  you  call  it  war!  " 

"  He  would  have  killed  one  of  us,"  the  soldier  said,  "  if 
we  hadn't  put  an  end  to  him.  It  was  not  I  shot  him  down.  I 
had  no  hand  in  that.  Why  should  you  kill  the  child?  What 
harm  has  it  done?     In  war  these  things  happen.     That  day  we 
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were  mad.  Your  Civil  Guard  had  killed  our  men.  We  were 
mad  that  day.  I'm  not  mad  now.  Don't  I  talk  like  a  different 
man?  Why  should  you  kill  the  child?  They  might  sentence  you 
for  that." 

*'  Do  you  think  It  is  the  punishment  I  fear?  "  she  asked  him. 
"  I'd  kill  a  thousand  such  vile  things,  but  that  the  Church  would 
not  forgive.  Do  you  think  I  have  any  fear  left  of  what  men  can 
do  to  me?  It  is  the  sin  of  it,  if  it  Is  a  sin.  The  mortal  sin  the 
priests  could  not  absolve  me  of.    What  would  you  have  me  do?  " 

He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another. 

"  I  came  to  offer  what  I  would  do,"  said  he. 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well- "     He  had  less  faith  now  in  the  thing  he  was 

about  to  say,  less  faith  than  when  he  had  watched  her  in  the 
church  at  Mass.  She  would  bear  his  child,  he  thought,  and  could 
not  believe  there  was  such  hatred  in  her  soul  as  this.  "  Well — I 
was  going  to  say  that  when  the  war  Is  over,  we — we  might  marry 
— we  might  marry  now  before  the  child  is  born.  But  the  war  will 
be  over  soon.  The  Emperor's  army  will  be  In  Paris  in  a  week. 
England  comes  next.  There  Is  nothing  can  stop  the  Emperor's 
army.  Here  where  we  stand  will  be  German  land  when  the 
war  Is  over.  In  a  few  years  you  will  all  be  Germans,  like  they 
were  in  Alsace.  You,  too — and  the  child — our  child — he  will 
be  German — what  better?  We  marry.  You  feel  ashamed  now. 
But  It  was  not  your  fault.  You  will  feel  no  shame  then.  I  am 
no  bad  kind  of  man.  That  day — ah — that  day  we  were  mad 
with  anger,  and  hungry,  too,  and  it  was  war.  All  soldiers  are 
like  that  in  war.  It  is  what  you  expect.  You  see  now  I  am  no 
bad  kind  of  man.    What  do  you  say?  " 

She  let  him  finish — every  word — her  eyes  closed,  her  lips 
half  parted,  just  breathing  as  though  each  breath  she  lived  In 
was  more  agony  of  shame  to  her  than  she  could  bear.  When  he 
had  made  an  end,  she  stood  there  swaying  a  little  unsteadily,  her 
eyes  still  closed  and,  for  a  moment,  leant  against  the  bakehouse 
wall  where  the  little  baker  had  kissed  her  that  last  time  in  all 
the  tenderness  of  death. 

"  Well — what  do  you  say?  "  the  soldier  asked,  thinking  even 
in  that  moment  that  she  was  weighing  it  in  her  mind. 
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At  that  she  stood  erect,  her  hands  clasped  across  her  breast, 
and  her  voice  was  low  like  a  muffled  bell  as  she  began  to  speak. 

"  What  do  I  say?  "  she  repeated.  "  I  say  that  God  has 
cursed  me  deep  enough  with  the  infamy  I  have  yet  to  bear.  I 
say  that  rather  than  I  should  wed  with  you,  with  these  fingers  I 
would  tear  out  the  heart  that  beats  in  here.  I  feel  shame  now — 
yes — I  feel  such  shame  as  burns  and  festers  in  my  sleep  at  night 
and  is  a  sore  on  all  my  body  in  the  day.  But  that  is  a  noble  and 
a  sacred  thing  beside  this  you  would  have  me  do.  Your  Em- 
peror's army  might  subdue  the  world — but  it  can  never  sow  one 
seed  in  all  the  conquered  earth  that  shall  not  bear  such  poison  as 
is  born  in  me.  Whether  you  conquer  Europe,  or  lose  what  you 
have  got,  there  is  not  one  man  who  would  not  shed  his  blood  to 
keep  your  name  from  off  his  lips,  there  is  not  one  woman  who 
will  give  her  heritage  to  keep  alive  your  hated  race.  Never  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world  will  the  agony  of  this  little  land  of 
ours  be  quite  forgot.  If  I  must  bring  this  child  into  the  world, 
then  mine  will  be  the  duty  to  sit  it  on  my  knee  in  days  to  come  and 
whisper  in  its  little  ear  the  hate  with  which  I  hate  it.  Never 
shall  a  day  go  by  but  what  it  says  its  prayers  in  hate,  never  a  day 
but  what  it  shudders  at  the  stain  its  little  body  bears.  Go  back 
to  your  officers  and  your  Emperor  if  you  can  and  tell  him  what  a 
poor  woman  In  Belgium  said  when  you  offered  her  the  honor  of 
your  German  name.  Go  back  and  tell  them  that,  and  if  ever 
again  you  bring  your  feet  to  the  threshold  of  this  little  bakehouse 
where  my  husband  died,  take  care  of  the  hatred  you  will  find 
there." 


Ill 


The  next  Sunday,  Madame  Colin  made  her  way  to  Mass. 
There  were  those  in  the  street  she  passed  who  knew  her  secret 
and  lowered  their  eyes  in  pity  as  she  went  by. 

There  was  a  strange  hush  amongst  those  who  were  gathered 
already  beside  the  door.  For  a  moment  she  stood  and  heard 
their  whisper.  The  old  priest  was  going  to  say  something  in 
his  sermon  that  day  for  which  he  might  be  sent  into  prison. 
None  knew  what  it  was.    But  in  those  days  for  what  might  not 
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a  man  find  punishment?  All  was  so  different  from  their  days  of 
peace. 

Madame  Colin  found  her  seat  and  knelt  in  prayer.  From 
where  he  stood  below  the  pulpit,  the  soldier  watched  her,  know- 
ing the  prayers  she  said,  prayers  for  the  death  of  that  which  was 
not  yet  born.  He  tried  to  hold  his  head  erect,  gripping  the  rifle 
which  he  held  and  boldly  striving  to  meet  her  quiet  eyes.  She 
looked  above  him  to  the  cross  where  the  altar  stood. 

At  last  the  Mass  began  and  then  the  old  priest  read  the  gos- 
pel in  his  faint  but  audible  voice.  It  told  of  the  murder  of  the 
Innocents,  when  Herod  sent  over  all  Judea  to  kill  the  children 
of  the  Jews  and  Joseph  and  Mary  fled  into  the  land  of  Egypt 
with  their  Holy  Child. 

Before  the  Mass  was  over  the  old  man  climbed  with  slow 
dragging  steps  Into  the  pulpit.  With  his  withered  hand  he 
blessed  himself  and  blessed  them  all.  Even  the  soldier  at  the 
pulpit's  foot  stood  under  the  shadow  of  his  trembling  hand. 

Then  he  began  his  sermon,  speaking  In  terms  of  narrative 
of  the  story  they  had  just  heard.  After  a  while  he  paused  and 
a  strange  silence  came  over  all  the  church.  Here  was  the  mo- 
ment come  when  he  would  speak  and  one  and  all  they  trembled 
in  their  minds  for  the  old  man  who  had  been  amongst  them  for 
so  many  years  of  peace. 

"  You  may  see  but  little  meaning  In  the  Gospel  of  the  day," 
he  said — ''  little  that  has  meaning  in  these  times  in  which  we 
live."  He  went  on  then  to  remind  them,  however,  that  since  their 
beautiful  town  of  Malines  had  crumbled  to  dust  and  ashes  before 
their  eyes,  he  had  urged  upon  them  the  great  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, telling  them  that  God  above  loved  those  He  chastened.  It 
was  a  visitation,  he  said,  to  prove  the  nobility  that  was  in  their 
souls. 

"  But  now,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  know  that  forbearance  is 
not  all.  There  are  more  things  In  this  world  than  tribulation  to 
be  borne.  Endurance  Is  a  noble  virtue  in  the  hour  of  pain — but 
there  are  some  things  which  for  their  very  nature  can  never  be 
endured.  When  the  stream  of  life  Is  turned  Into  the  channels  of 
sin,  endurance  then  will  not  avail.  The  names  of  many  women 
have  been  given  me  who  soon  will  be  mothers  of  shame — of 
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shame  they  have  not  sought,  of  shame  that  is  not  theirs.  This 
is  a  shame  that  cannot  be  endured — a  tribulation  that  brings  no 
virtue  to  be  borne. 

"  Yes,  my  sisters — for  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  desire  to  speak 
now  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  vengeance  who  condemns  and  of 
the  God  of  Pity  who  absolves. 

*'  You  will  not  wish  to  perpetuate  the  abomination  of  which 
you  have  been  the  innocent  and  holy  victims.  The  dregs  of  dark- 
ness must  not  appear  in  the  light  of  day.  Let  each  of  you  become 
the  pitiless  Herod  of  the  opprobrious  time  which  the  Infamous 
Amalekites  have  raised  up  on  their  bloody  paths. 

"  Proscribe,  extirpate,  exterminate  without  scruple  the  filthy 
and  criminal  tares  which  would  dishonor  one  day  the  wheat  of 
our  plains  on  which  blows  the  breath  of  liberty. 

*'  It  Is  I,  the  man  of  God,  strong  in  the  cry  of  revolt  of  my 
conscience  and  in  the  supreme  sense  of  the  Divine  Word,  who 
confer  boldly  on  you  the  right  and  calmly  Indicate  to  you  the 
duty  of  letting  no  impure  blood  corrupt  the  treasure  of  your 
veins,  in  which  sleep,  awaiting  the  reawakening  of  century-old 
liberties,  the  high  destinies  of  our  race. 

"  I  give  you  absolution  before  God  and  man  and,  if  there  is 
sin,  let  the  expiation  and  the  weight  fall  on  me.'' 

With  a  great  cry  of  "Father!  Father!"  Madame  Colin 
leapt  to  her  feet.  The  soldier  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit, 
hiding  the  burning  shame  of  his  face  as  he  bent  his  head. 

"  Father!  "  she  cried  again,  and  then  fell  crumpled  in  her 
seat  and  four  men  bore  her  out. 


POEMS 

John  Curtis  Underwood 

LA    GITANA 

NONE  of  the  girls  of  Ronda  have  feet  as  fine  as  mine, 
That  glimmer  and  glance  through  the  whirl  of  the 
dance  as  fireflies  blaze  and  shine, 
Seen  In  some  shadowy  rambla  outside  a  gay  cafe. 
None  of  the  girls  in  Ronda  can  dance  down  death,  my  way. 

Carmen  and  fat  Conchita  can  sell  themselves  for  shoes, 
Black  as  their  souls  with  the  heels  of  red,  such  as  the  Cubans  use. 
They  can  sell  themselves  for  their  stockings,  their  spider  webs  of 

silk, 
And  their  feet  like  their  brows  are  brazen,  but  mine  are  white  as 

milk. 

For  mine  was  a  Northern  mother  my  gypsy  father  found 
In  a  brothel  In  BIscaya.     i\nd  love  in  drink  he  drowned. 
So  I  grew  up  In  the  gutter,  slinking  and  wild  to  be 
Alone,  alive,  In  the  open,  sunlit,  and  flushed  and  free. 
Naked  In  running  rivers.     So  I  must  dance  to-day 
Where  the  eyes  of  the  men  are  upon  my  face  and  flesh  like  beasts 
of  prey. 

And  the  tongues  of  the  tawdry  women  they  tear  my  life  apart 
And  they  smear  my  name  with  their  women's  shame  as  their 

teeth  would  tear  my  heart. 
As  they'd  rip  the  flesh  away  from  my  face  and  the  bodice  from 

my  breasts. 
And  the  wave  of  life  Is  around  me.     I  am  lifted  on  its  crests. 
I  am  lifted  high  on  Its  surges;  and  the  light  it  lends  my  eyes 
Is  the  strength  of  noon  and  sunrise  and  the  splendor  of  the  skies. 

I  am  caged  In  their  snarling  city,  but  between  Its  shadowy  bars 
I  see  the  loom  of  to-morrow  and  the  altar  lights  of  stars. 
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Savage,  violent,  virgin;  like  a  trainer  In  their  cage, 

They  snarl  at  my  looks  like  lashes,  these  women  marred  with  age, 

These  men  that  my  mind  has  mastered;  and  I  rule  their  restless 

lives 
With  my  feet  that  flicker  through  shadows  like  the  bickering  light 

of  knives. 

I  dance  and  they  bow  before  me.     Barefoot  I  turn,  I  tread 
On  the  throbbing  hearts  of  the  living  and  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
I  dance  till  I  stop,  where  he  stands  apart,  till  I  hold  his  love  and 

hate. 
Master  and  man  and  the  bravest  heart,  sultan  and  slave  and 

mate. 

HELEN 

FLOWERS — I  cannot  bear  them,  for  they  fade. 
Their  fragrance  Is  of  death — their  fading  petals 
Are  clods  of  earth  time  flings  on  beauty's  cofiin. 
For  In  the  full  unfolding  of  the  rose, 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  least  breath  of  air, 
The  echo  of  a  word,  may  be  her  end 
And  I  am  near  It.    All  I  have  to-day 
To-morrow  Is  the  wind's. — Be  merciful. 

I  have  been  beautiful  and  known  no  mercy. 

I  have  been  happy,  If  this  happiness 

Be  blooming  in  the  sunlight  like  a  rose, 

SuflScIent  In  Itself,     But  he  who  gave 

Dew  to  His  roses,  gave  to  souls  like  mine 

A  martyrdom  of  mirrors,  and  of  tears. 

Here  where  I  watched  my  woman's  blossoming, 

Here  where  I  planned  my  triumphs  and  fulfilled  them. 

Time  turns  his  first  least  thread  of  that  torment.     I 

Am  made  my  own  soul's  executioner. 

My  mirror  Is  my  rack — and  I  shall  see 

When  the  scars  show,  the  springtime  and  the  dawn; 

And  how  I  wasted  therti.    And  I  sh^ll  caJl 
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Out  of  my  agony,  to  lovers  dead — 

And  to  the  living  this  one  word:   ''Remember'M 

And  some  of  them  shall  hear  me.    Some  of  them 
Shall  see  me  in  their  dreams,  and  make  of  me 
An  image  and  a  song  of  suffering, 
Their  agony  and  mine,  too  true  to  die; 
Poignant  and  timeless  as  the  spring  herself; — 
Where  men  shall  see  me  walking  and  shall  worship 
What  I  once  was  in  other  eyes — forever. 


CO  VENT    GARDEN 

GREY  old  Covent  Garden  bears  its  blossoms  fair  of  song. 
Bears  its  flowers  in  murky  airs.    They  blossom  all  day 
long. 
Free  to  all  who  chance  to  see.     Here  are  bought  and  sold 
Little  living  miracles  of  sunlight  scented  gold. 
Suns  and  stars  and  galaxies,  yours  to  have  and  hold. 

Incense  of  the  dews  and  dawn  drawn  for  many  a  mile. 
Come  in  slow  procession  while  the  gutter  children  smile. 
Beauty  past  the  windows  blind  the  plodding  carters  bring. 
Radiance  of  the  rainbows  mixed  with  all  the  airs  of  spring, 
London's  ancient  offering  to  life,  her  lord  and  king. 

English  pink  primroses  that  a  drunken  girl  had  pressed 
Close  against  her  mask  of  pain  to  gain  a  moment's  rest; 
Paler  stars  that  shine  where  death  his  dirges  slow  recites, 
Roses  red  that  women  wear  through  golden  days  and  nights. 
Little  laughing  marigolds  and  violets,  shy  delights. 

All  are  in  the  traffic  that  our  motor  marches  through. 
Hooting  through  their  fragrance  on  our  way  to  Waterloo. 
We  have  watched  the  magic  of  the  moment  that  is  May, 
We  have  heard  our  morning  mass;  where  London,  grim  and  grey. 
Makes  its  sweetest  offering  to  joy  that  dies  to-day. 
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THE    OLD 

PARIS  lay  In  the  moonlight,  Paris  asleep  and  white, " 
Till  across  the  court  of  my  hotel  I  heard  a  cough  In  the 
night. 
Horrible,  hoarse,  and  choking,  like  the  voice  of  death  that  lags 
When  the  mind  Is  blind,  and  the  soul  Is  sick,  and  furled  Its  battle 

flags: 
And  life  Is  a  slow  surrender,  and  the  flesh  Is  torn  to  rags. 

Life  Is  a  slow  surrender  at  last  for  every  one. 
They  steal  the  light  of  day  from  us,  and  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 
And  each  breath  that  we  draw,  draws  nearer,  coughing  or  croon- 
ing slow. 
The  old,  old  songs  that  we  used  to  sing  In  the  sunlight  long  ago. 
To  the  darkness,  and  the  silence,  and  the  end  that  none  can  know. 

Life  Is  a  slow  surrender  to  the  legions  of  the  years: 
All  that  we  worked  and  wept  for  once,  at  last  the  urge  of  tears : 
Strength  of  the  hand,  and  muscles  like  armies  drilled  to  die. 
All  melodies  that  fill  the  ear,  all  flowers  that  thrill  the  eye, 
Beauty  of  waves  and  women,  noon;  midnight  and  morning's  sky: 

Scent  of  pale  violets  In  the  woods,  of  new  mown  hay  and  brine, 
All  savor  of  our  dally  bread,  all  wonder  waked  In  wine. 
Warmth  of  our  children's  kisses,  clasping  of  clinging  hands: 
All  these  Thy  gifts,  we  give  Thee,  Lord,  who  learn  Thy  law's 

commands, 
Till  sick  and  old  and  shivering  the  soul  a  beggar  stands. 

We  lay  upon  Thine  altar.  Lord,  a  friend's  last  loving  smile, 
A  lover's  last  letter,  memories  of  gold  that  gleam  awhile, 
Of  all  things  glad  and  tender,  of  all  things  fair  and  true. 
Life  Is  a  slow  surrender  of  all  we  dream  and  do : 
Till  the  last  pale  embers  smoulder  cold,  and  the  last  frail  hour 
wears  through. 
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Life  that  to  this  year's  living  devotes  each  spring  gone  by, 
That  gave  us  all,  who  giving  our  lives,  at  rest  shall  lie : 
Life  is  a  slow  surrender  of  all  our  outworks.     Still 
We  hold  one  citadel  of  thought,  whose  starving  souls  still  thrill 
To   triumphs  new,    new  battles    fought   by   thought   immortal 
wrought  of  will. 


LES   FORTS 

WE  were  spawned  in  lava  mountains.    From  the  surf  line 
of  the  sea. 
We  were  cast  on  desert   islands  when  the  world 
began  to  be. 
Rocks  were  hard  to  make  us  harder.     Storms  were  strong  to 

make  us  strong. 
And  our  will  was  set  and  tempered  where  the  frosts  were  sore 
and  long. 

Glaciers  drove  us.     We  retreated  till  we  overtopped  the  snow, 
Past  the  passes  pierced  the  mountains :  found  the  valleys  warm 

below. 
We  went  marching  past  perdition  with  a  purpose  ill  conceived 
Till  we  made  us  gods  of  granite,  and  a  Law  that  we  believed. 

Then  we  made  us  camps  and  cities,  for  our  cattle,  for  our  wives. 

And  we  found  us  gold  and  silver,  and  we  purchased  power  with 
lives. 

And  we  made  us  ships  and  seamen.  Master  craftsmen  we  be- 
came. 

And  we  wrought  us  arts  and  letters;  blew  a  bubble  that  was  fame. 

And  our  strength  became  our  weakness.     We  were  wasted  in 

the  night. 
And  we  lost  the  stars  in  lewdness  that  blasphemed  all  law  and 

light. 
And  we  bred  us  filth  and  fevers  till  our  children  were  as  slaves 
In  the  streets  of  dying  cities,  and  our  gods  we  laid  in  graves. 
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Still  wc  lusted  for  the  open,  for  the  sea,  and  for  the  sun. 
There  we  marvelled  at  the  mountains  and  the  deeds  that  men 

have  done. 
There  we  sought  a  Voice,  a  Vision;  till  our  doctors  of  disease 
Out  of  travail  pangs  of  ages  brought  to  birth  a  Soul  that  sees : 

Made  a  mind  that  masters  slowly  want  and  weakness,  storm  and 

time: 
Wrests  her  secrets  from  the  midnight;  fills  all  space  with  rhythm 

and  rhyme: 
Tears  the  rotting  veils  of  vision  from  its  Truth  it  dares  to  face : 
Sees  in  man  his  own  salvation,  finds  in  fear  its  last  disgrace : 

Binds  new  burdens  on  the  strong,  and  sets  them  sterner  handi- 
caps; 

Spends  their  strength  in  ceaseless  striving  till  they  meet  the  great 
Perhaps ; 

Lends  itself  to  lift  the  fallen  in  its  last  crusade  of  light. 

For  the  mind  of  man  is  marching  past  perdition  through  the 
night, 

BISKRA 

GOD'S  grey  earth  as  God  first  made  it,  Biskra  brings  to 
you  and  me. 
Round  about  the  green  oasis  like  a  frozen,  dusty  sea, 
Hills  and  dunes  surge  on  and  halt.     Here  the  French  a  desert 

found, 
Went  to  work  and  built  a  railroad.    Now  the  wheels  go  rolling 

round, 
Down  to  Biskra  from  the  mountains,  down  two  slender  strands 

of  steel 
Where  the  master  of  to-morrow  strikes  a  note  the  nomads  feel. 

All  the  wires  beside  the  rails  that  thrill  with  preludes  strange 

and  new. 
Of  the  song  to-day  is  singing,  sound  its  tensions  stern  and  true; 
Stir  the  desert.     Desolation  wakes  and  living  water  flows 
Out  of  earth  in  wells  artesian  till  the  greyness  greener  grows. 
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Muddy  irrigation  ditches,  ripples  dull  that  leap  and  run, 
Spell  the  motives  of  to-morrow's  larger  life  beneath  the  sun. 

Biskra  stirs,  and  life  electric  through  her  tents  in  tumult  thrills ; 

Here  the  desert,  there  the  sunlight,  feels  the  clash  of  master 
wills ; 

Stony  hills  where  hell's  huge  seething  cauldron  fought  to  over- 
flow, 

Sandy  dunes  for  aeons  drifting,  now  a  stronger  master  know. 

Man  grows  more.  And  men  who  blindly  yesterday  the  line  sur- 
veyed, 

Human  brutes  who  bore  its  sleepers,  God's  own  path  to  glory 
made. 

Yesterday  they   scaled  their  levels,  yesterday  through  tunnels 

toiled, 
Starved  and  suffered  on  the  desert,   saw  their  starkest  efforts 

foiled; 
Yesterday  they  won  to  water;  dying  slaked  our  thirst     And  we 
Down  to  Biskra,  o'er  the  mountains  bring  unrest  that  stirs  the 

sea; 
Bring  the  city,  bring  the  spirit  of  its  struggles,  of  its  sins; 
Life  that  creeps  and  life  that  soaring,  still  to  wider  worship 

wins. 

Biskra  bows  before  its  altars.     Idle  tourists  stare  and  pass. 

And  the  God  unknown  that  made  them  sees  each  spreading 
growth  of  grass. 

Sees  new  gardens ;  smiles ;  and  slowly  suns  from  utmost  midnight 
draws. 

Sends  His  light  to  man  that  slowly  masters  time's  eternal  laws. 

Biskra  smiles,  and  Biskra  burns;  and  Biskra's  arc-lights  in  the 
sand 

Mark  the  trail  where  man  goes  marching  till  his  soul  shall  under- 
stand. 
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SAYS  the  French  communique :  "  In  the  region  of  Arras  we 
have  made  some  progress.  Along  other  parts  of  the  line 
only  unimportant  engagements  have  taken  place." 

*'  The  situation  continues  favorable,"  the  Berlin  report  an- 
nounces. "  In  the  Argonne  we  have  repulsed  the  enemy's  attacks 
and  have  captured  200  uninjured  prisoners." 

Civilian  Paris  is  reassured.  Berlin  is  increasingly  confident. 
London  reads  and  goes  about  its  business. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  that  follows,  you  may  see 
an  apparently  interminable  line  of  motor  ambulances,  with 
sleepy,  white-coated  surgeons  and  attendants,  gliding  out  of  the 
gates  of  Paris.  They  are  bound  for  the  scene  of  battle,  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  away,  to  pick  up  the  human  fragments  of  the  *'  unim- 
portant "  engagements  of  the  previous  day  and  carry  them  back 
to  the  great  base  hospitals  near  Paris.  The  cars  leave  quietly, 
In  the  semi-obscurity  of  early  dawn,  for  young  patriotism  must 
not  be  chilled  by  the  ghastly  realities  of  war. 

And  daily  this  terrible  procession  continues,  only  the  lines  of 
motor  cars  grow  longer;  to  the  regular  ambulances  are  added 
thousands  of  other  cars;  and  the  faces  of  many  of  the  surgeons 
have  become  aged  and  haggard. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  "  harmlessness  "  of  the 
modern  bullet,  about  the  safety  and  luxury  of  modern  intrench- 
ments,  with  their  bomb-proofs,  cemented  floors  and  improvised 
shower-baths.  Newspaper  correspondents  have  been  permitted 
to  inspect  hospital  cars  de  luxe,  with  enamelled  operating  rooms, 
bath  rooms,  and  every  appliance  of  modern  surgery.  Photo- 
graphs have  been  published  of  wounded  French  soldiers  con- 
valescing in  Louis  Quinze  beds,  and  attended  by  aristocratic 
nurses  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Groups  of  German  offi- 
cers surrounded  by  surgeons  and  nurses  are  shown  recovering  In 
a  handsome  hospital  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 

Of  the  terrible  "  gas "  gangrene  camps  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Paris,  of  the  ravages  of  tetanus   (lockjaw),  of  the 
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dreadful  dysentery  trains  in  East  Prussia,  or  of  the  cholera 
camps  in  Austria  and  Russia,  little  has  been  said.  But  gradually, 
from  the  unemotional  reports  of  the  sanitary  officer  and  the  sur- 
geon, the  medical  history  of  the  war  is  being  written.  A  true 
picture  of  conditions  in  the  war  areas  is  emerging  from  the  fog 
of  contradictions  and  sophistries  in  the  daily  official  reports. 

Graphic  writers  have  featured  the  huge  German  guns  that 
boom  their  messages  of  death  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  or  the  marvellous  French  artillery,  as  the  great  destructive 
agents  of  war.  But  in  war  the  destruction  by  bullet  and  shrapnel 
and  shell  is  incomparable  with  the  toll  of  life  taken  by  disease. 
Disease,  not  powder  and  lead,  is  the  great  destroyer. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  present  war  are  due  to 
disease.  To  one  man  killed  by  bullet  or  shell  four  die  of  infec- 
tion. This  is  the  estimate  of  Professor  F.  M.  Sandwith  of  Lon- 
don, a  world-authority  on  military  surgery.  Early  in  the  conflict 
Professor  Kracke  in  Germany  warned  Europe  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  went  into  the  world-war  finally  would  be  incapaci- 
tated by  disease  or  wounds. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  science  has  failed.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  great  wars,  typhoid  fever — the  Nemesis 
of  all  field  armies — has  been  reduced  to  practically  local  out- 
breaks. Sir  William  Osier  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
even  in  the  water-filled  trenches  along  the  Yser  only  isolated 
cases  have  occurred.  Typhoid  fever  claimed  over  90  per  cent, 
of  our  men  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  was  the  chief  cause 
of  death  in  the  English  armies  in  the  Boer  War.  In  spite  of  the 
stupendous  scale  on  which  the  present  war  is  being  fought,  the 
shortage  of  medical  supplies  in  nearly  all  the  armies,  and  the 
unexampled  demands  upon  the  sanitary  and  medical  services,  it 
is  certain  by  this  time  that  the  genius  of  modern  science  will 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  great  devastating  diseases  that  marked 
the  history  of  former  campaigns. 

But  new  problems  have  arisen.  New  conditions  have  had 
to  be  met.  Military  leaders  have  acknowledged  that  many  of 
their  generally  accepted  theories  have  been  profoundly  trans- 
formed by  the  experience  of  the  present  war.  It  has  been  no 
less  so  with  medical  science.     "  This  is  an  eighteenth  century 
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war,  conducted  with  twentieth  century  technique,"  writes  a  prom- 
inent surgeon  from  the  French  firing  line,  ''  and  science  must 
meet  these  conditions." 

In  the  western  theatre  of  war,  a  peculiarly  virulent  surgical 
complication  that  has  received  the  name  of  "  gas  gangrene  "  has 
been  claiming  a  frightful  toll  of  life.  With  the  exception  of 
tetanus,  more  men  have  died  of  this  disease  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  It  is  the  great  bane  of  the  medical  corps. 
The  disease  is  liable  to  affect  any  wound,  whether  serious  or 
trivial.  So  rapidly  is  it  spreading  that  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  most  famous  bacteriologists  in  Europe  are  working 
on  the  problem.  Until  recently,  amputation  had  been  practically 
the  only  means  of  saving  life.  And  even  this  was  uncertain,  as 
often  the  disease  broke  out  in  another  part  of  the  body,  after  an 
infected  leg  or  an  arm  had  been  cut  off.  In  hastily  built  lazarets 
and  hospital  camps  thousands  of  sufferers  from  this  disease  are 
herded  together.  So  unbearable  is  the  "  gas  "  that  comes  from 
this  infection  that  the  most  necessary  attendance  is  performed 
under  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Along  the  line  of  vast  intrenchments  that  mark  the  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  France  and  up  into  Belgium  lies  the  most 
highly  cultivated  part  of  Europe.  For  hundreds  of  years  Nor- 
man and  Flemish  peasants  and  their  descendants  have  prepared 
and  tilled  the  ground.  And  now  this  "  barnyard  soil  "  has  been 
found  to  be  alive  with  strange  organisms  that  attack  the  human 
tissues  with  terrible  results.  Hasty  investigations  have  already 
been  concluded,  and  recently  England  has  put  a  scientific  novelty 
into  the  field — a  motor  bacteriological  laboratory  that  goes  from 
place  to  place  analyzing  the  soil  and  seeking  to  discover  a  pro- 
tective serum  from  this  dreaded  disease.  Several  times  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  the  germ  of  this  peculiar  form 
of  gangrene  has  been  isolated  and  a  serum  found,  but  still  the 
death  rate  is  terribly  high.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  serums  that  have  been  tried. 

Earlier  in  the  war,  on  the  same  ground,  tetanus,  a  rare  dis- 
ease in  times  of  peace,  killed  thousands  upon  thousands,  until 
science  mastered  the  problem  of  its  treatment.     In  the  French 
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hospitals  the  mortality  rate  from  tetanus  was  nearly  100  per 
cent.  "  It  is  very  frequent  and  very  fatal,"  the  German  sur- 
geons reported.  England  sent  her  greatest  bacteriologists  to 
the  scene.  In  Germany,  "  War  Medicine  Evenings  "  were  or- 
ganized in  the  various  medical  centres,  and  every  detail  bearing 
upon  the  disease  was  carefully  seized  upon  and  studied.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  was  a  particu- 
larly fertile  field  for  tetanus  bacilli.  The  usual  measures  proved 
absolutely  ineffective.  In  desperation  it  was  decided  practically 
to  flood  the  patient  with  anti-tetanic  serum.  This  was  successful. 
The  death  rate  from  tetanus  on  the  German  side  was  reduced 
to  about  30  per  cent.  In  the  French  military  hospitals  it  was 
greater. 

Soon  anti-tetanic  serum  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  No- 
where had  the  great  extent  of  tetanus  been  anticipated.  In  Ger- 
many particularly  was  the  shortage  felt.  Healthy  horses  are 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  anti-tetanic  serum  and  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  appropriated  the  available  supply  of  these 
animals  for  army  use.  In  England  bacteriologists  began  experi- 
menting with  dogs,  but  the  serum  thus  extracted  proved  of  little 
value.  For  some  time  German  medical  men  have  been  using 
potassium  salts  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  still  the  death 
rate  from  tetanus  is  high.  The  precious  serum  is  used  only  in 
cases  where  the  infection  has  not  yet  spread  enough  to  preclude 
probable  recovery.  Every  German  soldier  now  carries  a  special 
antiseptic  preparation  and  a  needle,  with  printed  instructions  for 
injection. 

From  the  standpoint  of  medical  science,  the  most  remarkable 
reversal  in  the  present  war  has  been  the  great  drift  towards 
antiseptic  methods  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Indeed  so  thor- 
oughly has  the  surgeon  of  the  modern  school  been  drilled  in  the 
application  of  aseptic  measures  only,  that  many  have  opposed 
the  return  to  the  old  methods,  purely  on  the  ground  that  the 
modern  surgeon  would  do  more  harm  than  good  if  he  attempted 
antiseptic  treatment.  Both  in  England  and  France  a  storm  of 
controversy  has  been  raging  over  the  subject.  Pamphlets  have 
been  written  and  speeches  have  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  the  best  known  authorities  in  Europe  are  involved. 
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"  Aseptic  measures  have  failed,"  some  cry.  "  It  is  not 
enough  that  wounds  be  guarded  against  infection;  they  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected."  In  France,  Professor  Tuffier  has  taken 
up  the  gauntlet  for  antisepsis,  and  the  followers  of  Lister  are 
claiming  that  antiseptic  treatment  has  come  Into  Its  own  again. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  also  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
certain  disinfectant  agents.  Iodine,  liquefied  carbolic  acid,  and 
even  crude  petroleum,  each  has  Its  backers.  Carbolic  acid  has 
risen  from  seven  cents  a  pound  earlier  In  the  war  to  over  $i.oo 
a  pound  since  surgeons  have  reverted  to  antiseptic  forms  of  treat- 
ment. So  widespread  has  become  the  use  of  iodine  In  the  cleans- 
ing of  wounds  that  French  and  English  surgeons  popularly  refer 
to  this  as  the  "  Iodine  War." 

Whatever  the  failure  of  purely  aseptic  measures.  It  is  due 
largely  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by  the  new  tac- 
tics of  modern  warfare.  From  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea 
great  armies  lie  hidden  In  miles  upon  miles  of  trenches,  every 
Inch  of  open  space  commanded  by  marvellously  efficient  artillery 
of  great  range.  At  many  points  the  opposing  lines  are  less  than 
100  yards  apart.  An  unsuccessful  attack  at  any  part  of  the  line 
leaves  the  wounded  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  trenches. 
Exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  friend  and  foe,  they  sometimes  lie 
for  days  in  plain  sight  of  their  comrades,  who  are  helpless  to 
aid  them.  When  the  survivors  finally  are  picked  up  invariably 
their  wounds  are  badly  Infected.  But  even  these  are  fortunate, 
compared  with  the  men  who,  wounded  while  charging  the 
enemy's  trenches,  have  been  left  hanging  In  wire  entanglements, 
when  their  comrades  were  driven  back  to  their  own  trenches. 

In  most  cases  the  trenches  are  too  narrow  for  the  work  of 
stretcher-bearers,  so  that  If  a  man  Is  wounded  and  Is  unable  to 
walk  to  the  rear  he  must  wait  until  night  before  he  may  be  re- 
moved. Between  NIeuport  and  Dixmude  on  the  Franco-Bel- 
gian line.  It  Is  practically  certain  death  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
enter  the  trenches  In  the  day  time.  There  the  advantage  Is  with 
the  Germans  In  having  many  ruined  houses  behind  their  position, 
while  the  Belgians  have  a  clear  space  In  the  rear  which  Is  com- 
manded by  the  German  artillery. 

Over  two  million  sick  and  wounded  men  have  been  treated 
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on  the  western  front  alone  since  the  war  began,  often  under  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Emergency  hospitals  eight  miles  In  the  rear 
have  been  swept  away  by  artillery  fire.  The  quick  shifts  made 
necessary  by  some  sudden  change  in  the  military  situation  many 
times  have  left  the  surgeons  with  little  or  no  medical  supplies. 
Under  such  conditions  the  terrible  stories  that  come  from  indi- 
vidual sources — of  emergency  operations  performed  with  pocket 
knives,  often  without  the  use  of  anaesthetics;  of  soiled  bandages 
being  re-used,  and  other  Instances  that  show  an  alarming  lack 
of  the  most  necessary  surgical  appliances- — may  well  be  true. 

The  tenseness  and  hardship  of  life  in  the  trenches  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Cases  of  suicide  have  reached  into  the  thousands. 
''  Trench  Insanity  "  has  become  a  common  term  with  the  sur- 
geons in  the  field.  Some  of  these  cases  are  utterly  hopeless. 
Thousands  of  officers  and  men  suffering  from  nervous  break- 
down have  been  invalided  home  from  the  front  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  employ  them  In  active  service  again.  In  Berlin 
alone  there  are  under  special  treatment  3,000  officers  who  have 
been  made  nervous  wrecks  by  life  In  the  trenches. 

Surgeons  have  remarked  on  the  many  striking  ways  In  which 
nervous  subjects  react  to  the  strain  of  modern  warfare,  as  shown 
by  the  dreams  and  nightmares  which  disturb  the  soldiers'  sleep. 
Some  develop  a  tendency  to  sleep-walking  and  are  found  wan- 
dering about  the  trenches,  with  faces  expressing  the  utmost  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  The  horror  of  Isolation — the  dread  of  losing 
contact  with  his  fellows — Is  the  commonest  nightmare  of  men  on 
the  firing  line.  In  their  dreams  they  are  wandering  through  end- 
less trenches,  as  complicated  as  an  artificial  maze,  or  they  are 
picking  their  way  through  lonesome  forests.  The  slightest  noise 
during  sleep  calls  up  visions  of  exploding  shells,  or  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  and  they  are  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  shouting  terror, 
to  the  indignation  of  their  resting  fellows. 

In  the  field  hospitals  near  Laon,  France,  within  the  German 
lines,  men  are  taught  to  use  their  eyes  and  hands  and  feet.  They 
are  suffering  from  a  peculiar  form  of  aphasia,  due  to  the  strain 
of  protracted  gun-fire.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Brock- 
enhelmer  of  Berlin  they  are  taught  like  little  children  to  recog- 
nize the  simplest  objects — a  work  that  requires  unending  patience. 
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"What  Is  this?"  a  doctor  asks,  holding  up  a  pencil  to  a 
grizzled  warrior,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  soldier  looks  at  the  object  In  a  dazed  and  wondering 
way. 

"  What  Is  this?  "  the  doctor  repeats,  a  little  more  insistently. 

The  soldier  makes  a  tremendous  mental  effort.  Then  his 
face  lights  up:    "A  pencil." 

"  Correct,"  smiles  the  doctor. 

Numerous  cases  of  men  suddenly  going  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
even  blind,  are  reported  from  the  ranks  of  all  the  armies.  Their 
eyesight  or  hearing  organically  is  not  affected,  but  they  are  the 
victims  of  a  rare  form  of  hysteria  that  may  be  cured  by  long 
treatment.  It  seems  as  If  the  overwrought  mind  had  determined 
to  shut  off  the  horrors  which  were  forced  upon  It. 

Thousands  have  sought  to  escape  the  intense  nervous  strain 
of  trench  duty  by  self-inflicted  injuries.  When  the  military  au- 
thorities became  aware  of  this  many  soldiers  were  taken  from 
the  trenches  and  shot.  In  this  connection,  reports  from  medical 
quarters  throw  an  Interesting  light  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
so  many  men  are  suffering  from  wounds  in  the  left  hand,  espe- 
cially among  Great  Britain's  Indian  troops. 

Highly  colored  press  dispatches  have  described  how  the  In- 
dian troops  with  fearful  yells  rush  to  the  attack,  throwing  away 
their  guns  when  they  reach  the  enemy's  trenches.  Armed  only 
with  a  short  knife — their  national  weapon — they  grapple  with 
their  adversaries  In  a  fight  to  the  death.  For  German  bayonets 
they  have  the  utmost  contempt,  simply  brushing  them  aside  with 
their  left  hands.  This,  it  was  explained,  accounts  for  injuries 
of  the  left  hand  so  common  among  the  Indian  troops. 

A  well-known  British  surgeon  offers  another  explanation. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  estimate,"  he  reports,  "  the  number  of 
men  who  have  shot  themselves  through  the  left  hand  in  order  to 
escape  trench  duty.     It  Is  scandalous." 

So  appalling  have  been  the  numbers  of  wounded,  so  urgent 
the  necessity  of  quickly  shifting  great  masses  of  men  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  military  situation  demanded,  that  the  medical  and 
sanitary  forces  have  often  been  utterly  disorganized  for  want 
of  transportation  facilities.    Thousands  of  men  have  died  who 
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could  have  been  saved  had  there  been  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation. But  in  the  great  strategic  game  that  is  modern  war 
the  strong  and  the  useful  are  considered  first.  Everywhere  ad- 
miration has  been  expressed  for  the  marvellous  mobility  of  the 
German  troops.  Great  armies  have  been  shifted  from  the  west- 
ern to  the  eastern  border  and  back  again,  and  thus  the  remark- 
able network  of  strategic  railways  in  Germany  has  more  than 
justified  itself.  But  uncounted  thousands  have  been  sacrificed  to 
obtain  this  military  efficiency.  To  transport  a  wounded  man 
from  the  western  front  in  France  or  Belgium  to  the  German  base 
hospitals  near  Cologne  requires  from  four  to  seven  days,  so 
great  is  the  crush  of  traffic  bearing  endless  trains  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  to  feed  the  ever-hungry  gods  of  war,  not  to  mention 
the  constant  stream  of  reinforcements. 

On  the  eastern  front  the  most  difficult  problem  before  the 
medical  authorities  is  dysentery.  It  is  spreading  with  great 
rapidity  both  among  the  German  and  Russian  armies,  as  well  as 
among  the  Austrians.  This  may  have  a  most  serious  bearing  on 
the  health  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  future.  Even  now  in  many 
districts  in  Germany  this  disease,  brought  back  by  soldiers  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  has  never  been  stamped  out.  Medical 
reports  from  Heidelberg  describe  the  dreadful  dysentery  trains 
that  for  days  at  a  time  monopolize  the  railroads  with  their 
ghastly  loads  from  East  Prussia  and  Poland.  Thousands  of 
sufferers  lying  upon  rough  straw  sacks  are  transported  in  freight 
trains  that  barely  crawl  along  the  congested  roads,  for  right  of 
way  must  be  given  to  trains  carrying  reinforcements  and  ammuni- 
tion. Without  the  slightest  sanitary  facilities,  without  stop-over 
arrangements,  with  a  marked  shortage  of  surgeons  and  atten- 
dants, these  become  horrible  funeral  trains. 

The  difficulties  of  treating  this  disease,  with  the  transporta- 
tion problems  that  have  been  described,  are  almost  insurmount- 
able. Across  the  border,  in  Russian  territory,  the  transportation 
arrangements  are  mediaeval.  In  prehistoric  coaches  drawn  by 
Russian  prisoners,  German  sick  and  wounded  are  jolted  along 
incredibly  rough  roads  for  a  day  or  more  to  some  remote  rail- 
road station,  where  they  are  packed  in  freight  trains  for  a  weari- 
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some  journey  of  six  or  seven  days  through  East  Prussia,  to  the 
base  hospitals  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 

Aside  from  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  East  Prussia  and 
Poland,  the  German  armies  are  freer  from  contagious  diseases 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  European  belligerents.  Only  26 
cases  of  cholera  have  been  reported  in  Germany  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Like  other  parts  of  the  German  military 
machine,  the  medical  organization  is  a  marvel  of  thoroughness 
and  efficiency.  Probably  there  are  more  than  20,000  surgeons 
in  the  field  with  the  German  armies.  Each  army  corps  is  in 
charge  of  a  surgeon,  assisted  by  an  advisory  surgeon  and  an 
advisory  sanitary  expert.  Then  come  the  division  surgeons,  the 
staff  surgeons,  the  battalion  surgeons,  the  senior  surgeons,  the 
assistant  surgeons  and  finally  the  subordinate  field  surgeons.  In 
addition  each  army  corps  has  three  sanitary  columns  that  march 
with  the  fighting  ranks.  Every  soldier  has  his  first-aid  packet; 
every  sanitary  officer  his  instrument  set.  Each  battalion  has  its 
sanitary  supply  wagon  in  which  are  all  first  aid  appliances. 

German  medical  men  have  been  quick  to  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  the  present  war.  Not  content  with  the  "  Military 
Medicine  Evenings  "  at  home,  they  hold  medical  and  sanitary 
conferences  right  within  the  sound  of  their  armies^  cannon.  Re- 
cently meetings  have  been  held  opposite  the  main  French  lines  at 
Chauny,  Peronne  and  Pont  Faverge.  That  this  exchange  of 
observations  and  ideas  has  been  productive  of  much  good  is  evi- 
denced by  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  checking  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases.  Even  the  death  rate  from  tetanus,  which 
was  never  as  high  In  the  German  ranks  as  in  the  French  and 
English  armies,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  40  per  cent. 

It  is  probably  in  Galicia  and  Serbia  that  the  greatest  danger 
of  plague  exists.  The  approach  of  warm  weather  is  awaited 
with  considerable  anxiety.  In  Galicia,  cholera,  the  ancient 
scourge  of  armies,  has  been  the  stalking  danger  of  the  war. 
While  cholera  has  been  confined  in  Germany  to  36  cases  since 
the  war  began,  in  Galicia  1,370  cases  were  reported  in  one  week 
among  the  Austrian  troops.  No  doubt  the  disease  is  even  more 
widespread  among  the  Russians.  The  Austrians  say  that  the 
epidemic  has  been  carried  into  Galicia  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
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Don,  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  it  travelled 
into  Russia  from  Turkey,  by  way  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 
Fortunately  the  present  epidemic  is  less  virulent  than  in  any  pre- 
vious campaign,  and  the  death  rate  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  cholera  germs  that  they  appear  in  a  new 
form  with  every  epidemic.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Germans  in  their  attempts  to  strengthen  the  Austrian  line  in 
Gallcia,  with  the  consequent  shifting  of  troops,  will  carry  the  dis- 
ease into  Poland,  and  that  the  interchange  of  troops  in  the  west 
will  bring  it  into  France  and  Flanders.  Dr.  John  Freeman,  a 
noted  English  bacteriologist,  has  returned  from  a  special  trip  to 
the  Russian  battle  line,  with  several  bottles  filled  with  cultures. 
From  this  it  is  hoped  to  manufacture  an  effective  anti-cholera 
serum  for  the  English  troops  in  Belgium  and  France.  So  far 
the  disease  has  not  appeared  in  the  western  theatre  of  war. 

More  detailed  observation  of  the  effects  of  rifle  fire  consider- 
ably modify  the  first  reports  of  the  comparative  "  harmlessness  " 
of  the  modern  bullet.  It  is  true  that  striking  directly  it  makes  a 
small,  aseptic  wound.  Also  there  have  been  many  remarkable 
recoveries  from  bullet  wounds.  Men  who  have  been  shot 
through  both  lungs  have  returned  to  the  firing  line  within  three 
weeks.  Soldiers  have  been  almost  literally  riddled  with  bullets, 
yet  have  not  succumbed  to  their  injuries.  Often  the  surgeons  do 
not  try  even  to  locate  the  bullet. 

However,  so  high  is  the  velocity  of  the  modern  rifle  projec- 
tile that  ricocheting  bullets  have  caused  more  serious  wounds, 
and  almost  as  many  men  have  been  injured  by  them,  as  by  direct 
hits.  Some  of  these  wounds  are  of  the  most  peculiar  character. 
A  projectile  struck  a  man's  pocket  and  glanced  off  without  even 
scratching  the  skin,  but  the  bullet  hit  another  man  and  in  the 
wound  were  found  ten  deformed  pieces  of  gold  that  were  forced 
out  of  the  first  soldier's  pocket.  One  man  lost  the  sight  of  his 
eye  by  being  struck  with  another  man's  tooth.  From  one  man's 
body  was  picked  out  part  of  another  man's  jaw,  and  in  numerous 
cases  eye-glasses,  pocket-books  and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
have  been  found  in  wounds. 

In  many  of  the  French  and  German  base  hospitals  every  body 
Is  autopsied.     Surgeons  have  thus  cleared  up  many  "  mysteries." 
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Newspaper  dispatches  from  time  to  time  have  described  a  won- 
derful shell.  It  liberated  a  gas  that  was  fatal  to  every  human 
being  within  the  Immediate  area  of  explosion.  The  victims  ap- 
peared to  have  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt — no  trace  of  wound, 
no  blood  to  be  found  on  the  bodies.  When  the  surgeons  made 
the  autopsies  they  discovered  that  In  each  case  a  fragment  of 
shell  had  made  an  almost  Imperceptible  wound  and  had  pene- 
trated to  a  vital  spot,  causing  mortal  Internal  hemorrhages.  It 
was  found  that  this  came  from  the  ordinary  three-Inch  artillery 
shell,  which  breaks  up  Into  an  average  of  2,000  pieces,  some 
about  half  the  length  of  a  lead  pencil  and  the  thickness  of  a 
visiting  card. 

A  tragic  sidelight  of  the  "  atrocity  "  stories  that  have  been 
so  widely  circulated  by  all  the  combatants  in  the  European  war 
is  the  large  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  that  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  blind  hatred.  In  Belgium,  In  East  Prussia  and  in 
Gallcia,  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  killed  by  civilians  while  the 
former  were  attending  the  wounded.  The  Inflamed  minds  of  the 
peasants  mistook  the  work  of  mercy  for  "  terrible  atrocities." 
In  France  sanitary  officers  on  both  sides  have  been  shot  without 
question  because  they  were  thought  to  be  poisoning  wells,  when 
they  were  testing  the  water.  The  terrible  effectiveness  of  mod- 
ern artillery  has  further  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  surgeons,  so 
that  already  it  Is  apparent  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  medical  and 
sanitary  corps  will  be  proportionately  heavier  than  ever  before. 
Indeed  so  many  English  surgeons  have  been  killed  while  caring 
for  the  wounded  that  an  order  has  been  Issued  prohibiting  them 
from  the  trenches.  Recently  Dr.  Dercle,  a  surgeon  In  the  French 
army,  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  was  wounded  97  times.  Many  times  slightly  hurt,  he  dressed 
his  own  wounds  and  refused  to  abandon  his  post,  until  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  finally  forced  him  to  give  up. 

As  this  Is  written  the  end  of  the  World  War  Is  not  yet  in 
sight,  but  when  history  records  the  details  of  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe of  all  time,  the  achievements  of  the  surgeon  and  the  san- 
itary officer  will  find  as  conspicuous  a  place  as  those  of  the  strat- 
egist and  the  military  leader. 


THE    HANDS 

Anna  Spencer  Twitchell 

I  SING  the  hands  of  Labor: 
The  unskilled  hands  that  smite  and  break  and  hew, 
That  cut  and  dig  and  draw  and  cleave, 
That  blast  and  delve  and  heave  and  dredge, 
The  sinewy,  roughened,  horny  hands, 
The  seamed  and  maimed  and  knotted  hands. 
Begrimed  and  stained  and  worn— 
All  the  patient,  faithful,  burden-bearing  hands  of  the  world. 

I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor: 

The  uncouth,  virile,  hairy  hands  of  men 

With  dead  dreams  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts 

The  burnt-out  embers  of  dead  altar-fires. 

The  sodden  days  lie  heavy  on  their  souls 

As  sodden  nights  weight  down  their  weary  lids. 

Could  dreams  and  sacred  fires  be  meant  for  such  as  these? 

I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor: 

Unlovely  hands  with  fingers  blunt  and  shapeless, 

The  red  and  coarsened  hands  of  women. 

The  women  with  no  time  for  motherhood 

Beyond  the  bearing  of  the  listless  babes 

Conceived  of  pale,  anaemic  passion  in  sordid  intervals 

Between  the  hopeless  days. 

I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor: 

The  hands  of  youths  and  maids  who  come  with  lagging  feet 

In  the  endless  procession  of  workers. 

With  heavy,  sullen  features 

And  old,  wistful  eyes  that  question  life. 

I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor: 

The  pitiful,  thin  hands  of  little  children, 

God's  little  children,  robbed  of  love  and  laughter, 
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And  cheated  of  their  playtime ; 

Thrust  from  their  cradles  by  the  greed  of  men 

Into  the  ranks  of  toilers, 

To  sip  of  knowledge  from  a  poisoned  cup, 

And  learn  the  beautiful  truths  of  their  bodies 

From  lecherous  lips ; 

Baby  hands,  fashioned  for  kisses. 

That,  still  warm  from  the  meagre  breasts  of  gaunt  mothers, 

Are  schooling  themselves  to  patience  and  cunning 

At  tedious  tasks. 

I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor: 

The  bony,  bloodless,  withered  hands, 

The  feeble,  faltering,  palsied  hands. 

The  tragic  hands  of  the  uncherished  old. 

So  soon  to  drop  the  tangled  threads  of  life. 

And  lay  the  blurred,  unsightly  pattern  by. 


I  sing  the  hands  of  Labor — 

All  the  patient,  faithful,  burden-bearing  hands  of  the  world 

Christ's  tears  will  wash  the  scars  from  these  poor  hands. 


WHY    DO    WOMEN   WANT   THE    BALLOT? 

H.  G.  Cutler 

THE  fairest  way  to  answer  the  question  Is  to  hear  what 
the  suffrage  leaders  have  to  say  for  themselves,  and 
then  to  learn  what  they  have  done  with  the  ballot,  in 
part  or  in  whole. 

The  mother  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  America  was 
Lucretia  Mott,  the  gentle,  soft-spoken,  implacable  Quakeress. 
Like  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  all  the  other  suffragists,  men 
and  women,  she  was  an  uncompromising  Abolitionist.  Both 
were  delegates  to  the  anti-slavery  convention  held  in  London 
(1840)  and  there  met  for  the  first  time.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  Harriet  Martineau,  only  seven  employments  were  open  to 
women  in  the  United  States — teaching,  needlework,  keeping 
boarders,  working  in  cotton  mills  and  book  binderies,  type-set- 
ting and  household  service. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was,  of  course,  the  most  eminent 
delegate  from  the  United  States,  and  as  nothing  but  death  ever 
stilled  his  voice  for  universal  freedom  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  ladies  should  be  shut  out  of  the  convention.  But  some 
of  the  English  clerical  delegates  said  their  voices  should  not  be 
heard  because  Paul  had  written  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches";  and  again,  in  Timothy, 
"  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence." 

But  neither  Mrs.  Mott  nor  Mrs.  Stanton  considered  that 
Paul's  opinions  about  the  women  of  his  times  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  case,  and  they  were  "  put  out "  In  more  ways  than 
one.  They  were  as  indignant  as  women  can  be  who  know  they 
have  right  on  their  side;  and  that  bald  statement  tells  the  story 
better  than  the  most  profuse  literary  embellishments.  Then  a 
little  dinner  was  arranged  to  placate  the  women,  at  which  several 
of  the  offending  delegates  were  present.  The  peaceable  and 
peaceful  Lucretia,  as  senior  of  the  female  Americans,  was  invited 
to  make  some  remarks  (ex  cathedra),  which  she  did;  and  they  hit 
and  stung,  though  coated  with  all  the  Quaker  gentleness  of  which 
she  was  mistress. 
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Soon  after  her  return  from  London,  Mrs.  Stanton  entered 
the  thick  of  the  fight  to  force  the  State  of  New  York  to  grant 
married  women  certain  property  rights  and  in  1848,  with  her 
Quaker  senior  and  inspirer,  she  signed  the  call  for  the  first  con- 
vention in  America  to  discuss  the  proper  means  of  obtaining 
justice  for  her  sex.  It  was  held  in  her  home  town  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  covered  two  days  in  July,  and  was  largely  attended 
— the  papers  said  by  "  divorced  wives,  childless  women  and  sour 
old  maids";  but  we  know  better  now. 

The  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments,"  adopted  by  the  delegates, 
well  describes  the  status  of  women  in  those  days,  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  convention  is  a  landmark  by  which  to  measure  the 
advance  of  the  suffrage  movement  to  the  present.  After  a  pre- 
amble founded  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  says: 
"  The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  Injuries  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  toward  women,  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  t}^ranny  over  her.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

"  He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  inalienable 
right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

*'  He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws  In  the  formation 
of  which  she  had  no  voice. 

*'  He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the 
most  Ignorant  and  degraded  men — both  natives  and  foreigners. 

"  Having  deprived  her  of  this  first  right  of  a  citizen,  the 
elective  franchise,  thereby  leaving  her  without  representation  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  he  has  oppressed  her  on  all  sides. 

"  He  has  made  her.  If  married,  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  civilly 
dead. 

*'  He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even  to  the 
wages  she  earns. 

"  He  has  so  framed  the  laws  of  divorce  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  proper  causes,  and,  in  case  of  separation,  to  whom  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  children  shall  be  given,  as  to  be  wholly  regardless 
of  the  happiness  of  women — the  law  In  all  cases  going  upon  a 
false  supposition  of  the  supremacy  of  man,  and  giving  all  power 
into  his  hands. 

"  After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if 
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single  and  the  owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to  support  a 
Government  which  recognizes  her  only  when  her  property  can 
be  made  profitable  to  it. 

"  He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments, 
and  from  those  she  is  permitted  to  follow  she  receives  but  a 
scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues  of 
wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  honorable  to  him- 
self. As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  she  is  not 
known. 

"  He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

"  He  allows  her  in  church,  as  well  as  state,  but  a  subordinate 
position,  claiming  Apostolic  authority  for  her  exclusion  from 
the  ministry  and,  with  some  exceptions,  from  any  public  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

"  He  has  created  a  false  public  sentiment  by  giving  to  the 
world  a  different  code  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  by  which 
moral  delinquencies  which,  exclude  women  from  society  are  not 
only  tolerated  but  deemed  of  little  account  in  man. 

"  He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  himself,  claim- 
ing it  as  his  right  to  assign  for  her  a  sphere  of  action,  when  that 
belongs  to  her  conscience  and  her  God. 

"  He  has  endeavored.  In  every  way  that  he  could,  to  destroy 
her  confidence  In  her  own  powers,  to  lessen  her  self-respect,  and 
to  make  her  willing  to  lead  a  dependent  and  abject  life. 

"  Now,  In  view  of  this  disfranchisement  of  one-half  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  their  social  and  rehglous  degradation;  in 
view  of  the  unjust  laws  mentioned,  and  because  women  do  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  oppressed  and  fraudulently  deprived  of 
their  most  sacred  rights,  we  Insist  that  they  have  Immediate 
admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

This  was  both  a  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments  "  and  a  "  Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  Also  a  Bill  of  Grievances  against 
Man,  heading  the  list  being  the  wrong  that  he  had  withheld  from 
woman  ^'  her  Inalienable  right  to  the  elective  franchise."  The 
document  shows,  with  brevity  and  strength.  In  what  ways  man 
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has  treated  woman  unjustly,  and  ends  as  it  begins  with  a  demand 
for  suffrage. 

With  slavery  killed  by  the  supremacy  of  the  North  in  the 
Civil  War,  the  Abolitionists  among  women  turned  their  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  emancipation  of  their  sex.  Such  men  and 
women  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  George  William  Curtis, 
Clara  Barton  and  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell  founded  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  in  1869.  It  may  be  that  the  last 
should  be  named  first — that  educated  and  fearless  woman,  lec- 
turer in  the  face  of  fierce  mobs  which  even  Garrison  could  not 
quell,  and  for  years  the  champion  of  woman's  political  equality 
with  man,  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  editor  of  The  JVoman^s 
Journal.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell's 
seventieth  birthday,  in  1888,  that  Whittier  wrote:  "  What  Gar- 
rison did  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  thy  energy,  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence have  done  and  are  doing  for  women." 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States  had  its 
origin  with  men  and  women  of  might  and  conscience,  and,  in  the 
main,  it  has  been  guided  since  by  women  of  the  broadest  and 
deepest  calibre,  encouraged  and  supported  by  many  eminent  men. 
Yet,  even  in  this  day,  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  voters  of 
the  United  States  believe  and  say  that  women  want  the  ballot  as 
a  sort  of  luxury,  an  Adam's  apple  long  held  just  beyond  their 
reach;  that  they  crave  it  as  a  "new  experience,"  so  dear  to 
womankind,  and  that  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  when 
they  have  it  in  its  full  measure.  Let  us  pray  that  they  will  not 
be  as  bewildered  as  many  of  the  male  voters  who  are  still  tousling 
their  grey  heads  over  it. 

Even  that  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  might  teach  all  men  that  the  suffragists  have  always 
had  very  definite  ideas  of  what  they  wished  to  do  with  the  ballot. 
In  1848  they  wanted  to  make  the  married  woman  something 
more  than  a  chattel;  to  protect  women  in  their  property  rights, 
their  physical  rights  and  their  social  rights;  to  assure  woman- 
kind equal  rights  with  mankind  in  the  care  of  children;  to  allow 
her  opportunities  to  earn  a  living,  a  reputation  and  even  fame  in 
those  fields  which  best  befit  individual  nature  and  education;  to 
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judge  her  in  intellect,  morals  and  spirituality  as  a  human  being 
capable  even  of  raising  the  standard  fixed  by  man. 

Or,  as  declared  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  of  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  the  most  eloquent,  talented  and  versatile  of  Amer- 
ican women,  preacher,  writer,  good  wife  and  mother,  great  as 
an  organizer  of  charities  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
leader  in  all  social  reforms:  "  It  has  been  the  error  of  the  past, 
as  it  is  yet  too  largely  the  blunder  of  the  present,  to  assume  that 
man  is  the  standard,  and  that  the  civilization  which  he  has 
created  embodies  whatever  is  best  and  most  permanent  in  human 
excellence.'' 

Mrs.  Liverniore,  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  all  the  other  large  fig- 
ures in  the  movements  for  women's  emancipation,  warmly  ad- 
mitted that  while  man,  in  bulk,  was  narrow  and  unfair  toward 
them,  many  great  men  were  their  earnest,  honest,  almost  indis- 
pensable champions.  It  is  only  the  narrow  suffragists  who  claim 
that  women  have  won  advancement  only  by  grimly  fighting  for 
it  against  the  universal  opposition  of  mankind. 

A  simple  reading  of  the  Sentiments  of  1848  shows  how  many 
of  the  causes  of  indignation  which  women  had  in  those  days  have 
been  removed,  and  a  review  of  the  careers  of  the  suffragists  indi- 
cates how  they  have  preached  temperance,  purity,  educational 
and  social  reform,  in  the  same  breath  that  they  have  demanded 
the  ballot  as  a  constitutional  right.  As  the  years  have  gone  by 
they  have  proved  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  aims  in  the 
uplifting  work  of  the  world.  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  the  editor, 
Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  minister,  Clara  Barton,  the  nurse  and 
humanitarian,  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  Belva  A.  Lock- 
wood,  the  lawyer,  and  a  host  of  other  practical  women  fought 
broadly  for  sex  freedom,  made  themselves  of  splendid  use  to 
society,  and  insisted  upon  the  ballot  only  as  a  quicker  and  a 
surer  means  of  "  making  the  most  of  themselves  "  and  bene- 
fiting society  in  a  hundred  ways.  Even  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  head  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  influential  ministers  in  the  Methodist  church, 
knows  that  her  usefulness  to  the  men  and  women  of  America 
would  be  immeasurably  extended  if  she  and  her  sex  had  the  free 
use  of  the  ballot. 
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Without  that  privilege,  the  universities,  medical  schools,  the 
pulpit,  the  court,  the  newspaper,  the  business  office  and  virtually 
every  avenue  fitted  to  individual  talents  have  been  thrown  open 
to  women.  Their  property  rights  and  the  fair  guardianship  of 
children  in  cases  of  divorce  are  being  adjusted  through  state  laws 
and  through  the  courts  of  common  law  and  Domestic  Relations; 
but  there  are  even  more  vital  questions  which  they  want  settled 
and  determined  justly.  Little  advance  has  been  made  in  pro- 
tecting girls  from  the  sex  passion  of  men,  and  in  equalizing  the 
standard  by  which  society  judges  of  sex  delinquencies  in  men  and 
women  of  mature  years.  In  fact,  among  the  Sentiments  of  1848 
about  the  only  grievance  levelled  against  man — the  greatest  of 
the  list — is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  He  has  created  a  false 
public  sentiment  by  giving  to  the  world  a  different  code  of  morals 
for  men  and  women,  by  which  moral  delinquencies  which  exclude 
women  from  society  are  not  only  tolerated  but  deemed  of  little 
account  in  man." 

Within  modern  times,  the  Double  Standard  has  taken  no 
more  slimy,  cowardly  form,  under  the  cloak  of  the  law,  than 
what  is  known  as  the  Age  of  Legal  Consent;  the  age  at  which  a 
girl  may  sell  her  body  and  soul  to  any  lustful  scoundrel  who  can 
excite  her  passions  and  overcome  her  scruples,  or  allow  her 
inborn  passions  full  sway,  strictly  under  the  laws  of  a  supposedly 
Christian  republic.  In  the  different  States  of  the  Union  the  age 
of  legal  consent  is  16  in  24  States;  18  years  in  12  States;  14 
years  in  7;  15  years  in  2;  10  years  in  2  (Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi) ;  12  years  in  i  (Kentucky)  and  21  years  in  i  (Wyoming). 

The  age  of  consent  is  lowest  in  the  South  and  South-west, 
and  highest  in  the  West — ^especially  where  women  have  the 
strongest  hand  in  suffrage  and  the  loudest  voice  in  legislation. 
In  Wyoming,  one  of  the  five  equal  suffrage  States,  the  limit  at 
which  the  sacrifice  can  be  legally  made  has  reached  the  compara- 
tively mature  age  of  21.  A  few  years  ago,  a  woman  legislator 
in  Colorado,  another  free  State,  tried  to  push  a  bill  raising  the 
age  of  self-immolation  of  girls  from  18  to  21,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  before  the  protests  from  the  male  representatives.  In 
the  three  other  States — Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah — where 
women  have  full  suffrage  and  all  the  privileges  of  legislation  and 
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office-holding,  the  age  has  also  been  fixed  at  18.  In  the  Middle- 
\^est  and  the  East  it  is  almost  uniformly  16  years,  although  up 
to  1885  it  was  only  7  years  in  Delaware,  where  it  is  now  18. 

In  the  year  named,  Mr.  Stead,  the  great  British  editor,  told 
the  London  public  a  few  plain  hideous  truths  about  the  crimes 
which  were  being  committed  against  young  girls,  and  Parliament 
raised  the  age  of  consent  from  13  to  16  years,  where  it  still 
stands. 

At  the  most  impressionable  and  critical  age  in  a  girl's  life  she 
may  legally  abandon  herself  to  lasciviousness  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  half  the  States  of  this  republic !  At  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  so  many  girls  are  without  home  or  moral  training 
and  may  have  had  little  experience  with  the  ways  and  wicked- 
ness of  men,  they  are  given  absolute  sex  freedom;  and  the  records 
show  that  the  careers  of  dissolute  women  commence  usually  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18. 

Men  are  not  satisfied  with  such  havocs  of  womanhood,  and 
periodically  the  agents  of  vice  have  bills  introduced  into  the  leg- 
islatures lowering  the  age  in  force. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  reforms  which  the  women  suf- 
fragists have  started  out  to  accomplish — to  raise  the  age  of  legal 
consent  uniformly  to  21  years,  by  which  time  the  girl  is  a  woman 
and  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  her 
actions  than  if  she  were  anywhere  between  10  and  16.  When 
this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  perhaps  society  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all  laws  which  consent 
to  vicious  and  degrading  practices. 

Hideous  as  are  the  laws  which  legalize  woman's  ruin,  it  may 
be  said  of  them  that  they  partially  protect  the  childhood  of  girls. 
But  to  make  the  standard  of  morals  for  the  sexes  uniform,  it 
should  be  made  a  crime  for  the  youth  to  abandon  himself  to 
sexual  passion  before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  10,  12,  14,  15, 
16,  18  or  21,  as  the  case  may  be  in  his  resident  State.  The  young 
male,  and  even  the  old,  would  at  once  throw  up  his  hands  in 
derision,  and  exclaim  sarcastically  and  wrathfully  "  Ridiculous! 
ridiculous!  "     But  why  is  it  ridiculous  for  Him,  if  not  for  Her? 

As  to  those  in  wedlock,  we  may  learn  something  from  the 
Roman  laws,  which  insisted  primarily  that  it  was  unfair  for  a 
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husband  to  demand  chastity  on  the  part  of  his  wife  if  he  himself 
did  not  set  her  an  example  of  good  conduct.  A  father  might 
kill  his  daughter  and  paramour,  if  taken  in  adultery;  the  hus- 
band never,  as  he  was  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  reasonable 
judgment.  The  laws  were  severe  against  both  husband  and  wife 
who  committed  crimes  against  chastity,  but  they  were  but  loosely 
enforced,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic  social  con- 
ditions were  very  bad.  Both  wives  and  husbands  were  sending 
each  other  decrees  of  divorce  for  the  most  trivial  causes.  Mar- 
tial, the  poet,  says  that  one  woman  of  high  birth  married  ten 
husbands  in  one  month,  and  it  became  so  unusual  for  a  lady  of 
fashion  to  remain  married  to  the  same  man  that  the  word  "  uni- 
vira  "  (a  woman  of  one  husband)  was  placed  on  the  tombs  of 
a  select  few  matrons  as  a  mark  of  unusual  distinction.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  decay  of 
Roman  civilization.  It  was  a  single  standard  of  license  in  the 
most  debased  morals,  and  is  the  very  opposite  from  that  for 
which  the  progressive  women  of  to-day  are  striving. 

In  England  women  have  never  reached  the  point  where  they 
shared  with  men  equal  rights  of  divorce.  Although  a  husband 
can  obtain  a  divorce  upon  proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  the  wife 
can  get  it  only  by  proving,  in  addition  to  the  husband's  adultery, 
that  it  was  aggravated  by  bigamy  or  incest,  or  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  cruelty  or  by  two  years'  desertion.  It  was  such  injus- 
tices and  inequalities  as  these,  with  other  grievances  against  the 
sex,  that  aroused  the  Militants  of  England,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  questionable  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  property,  for 
hunger-strikes,  self-murder  and  other  violences.  If  the  women 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  had  been  stationary  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  suffrage,  and  various  liberal  measures 
of  freedom,  the  revolutionary  branch  of  the  movement  under 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  might  find  some  excuse  for  being  and  spreading. 
But  the  truth  is,  as  we  shall  show,  that  British  women  have  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  our  own  without  resorting  to  any  other 
means  than  those  sanctioned  by  the  law.  Why  should  they 
change  their  policy,  especially  when  Militancy,  as  understood  in 
England,  is  not  supported  by  the  national  sentiment  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States? 

Now  what  are  the  facts  about  woman's  suffrage  in  the  coun- 
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tries  where  it  has  been  longest  on  trial  and  where  it  has  made  the 
most  pronounced  progress — in  the  lands  protected  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  the  British  Empire? 

The  five  States  in  which  women  have  full  suffrage  and  can 
hold  any  office  within  the  power  of  the  commonwealths  to  confer 
are  divided  by  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  women  say  that 
Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Colorado  have  real 
backbone.  They  are  the  backbone  and  spinal  cord  of  the  coun- 
try and  through  them  all  the  sister  States  are  being  inspired  and 
invigorated. 

Although  Wyoming  has  had  equal  suffrage  longer  than  Col- 
orado, what  woman's  ballot  has  done  for  the  Centennial  State  is 
a  better  test  of  its  worth,  because  Colorado  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  commonwealths  in  population,  wealth,  social  activ- 
ities and  metropolitan  and  industrial  forces.  About  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  of  Colorado  is  cast  by  women,  and  twenty  years 
of  political  influence  sees  an  overwhelming  majority  of  male 
suffragists  upholding  them  and  their  plans.  This  political  mar- 
riage has  turned  out  so  mutually  helpful  and  agreeable  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  divorce  would  be  hooted  down  instantly.  Colo- 
rado remembers  what  powers  her  women  have  been  in  establish- 
ing a  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  (three  of  the  five 
members  of  the  managing  board  being  women),  in  making 
mothers  joint  guardians  of  their  children  with  fathers,  in  raising 
the  age  of  protection  for  girls  to  18  years,  founding  a  State 
Lidustrial  School  for  Girls,  placing  a  woman  physician  on  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  Board,  creating  a  juvenile  court,  passing  a 
compulsory  educational  law,  making  it  possible  for  the  employer 
of  a  child  under  14  years  in  a  mine,  mill  or  factory,  to  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment,  fixing  an  8-hour  day  for  the  woman 
obliged  to  be  on  her  feet,  and  other  like  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children — and  sometimes  directly,  of  man 
himself. 

For  remember  how  Tennyson  put  the  vital  matter  in  The 
Princess : 

"  The  woman's  cause  Is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf d  or  godh'ke,  bond  or  free: 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow?" 
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Washington  came  into  the  list  of  States  in  which  women 
have  equal  suffrage  rights  with  men,  in  19 lo.  The  amendment 
carrying  that  right  passed  by  25,000  majority,  although  it  had 
been  defeated  in  1889  and  1898.  Aside  from  the  constitutional 
claims  advanced  by  the  suffragists  of  Washington,  these  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  should  have  the  ballot  are  always  worth 
pondering: 

Because  those  who  obey  the  laws  should  have  something  to 
say  as  to  their  making. 

Because  those  who  have  the  homes  In  charge  should  be  able 
to  aid  in  the  law-making  which  protects  and  relates  in  any  way 
to  children  and  the  home. 

Because  it  is  the  most  womanly,  economical  and  efficient  way 
of  influencing  public  affairs. 

The  last-named  "because"  is  the  rock  upon  which  thinking 
women  divide. 

Outside  of  the  five  equal-suffrage  States,  progress  has  been 
fragmentary,  but  very  marked  in  some  sections.  The  southern 
States  are  virtually  stationary  in  this  regard.  Women  tax-payers 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  school  bond  issues  and  certain  other 
minor  matters  in  Louisiana,  but  that  is  as  far  as  the  suffrage 
movement  has  advanced  in  the  South.  Southern  women  are  not 
only  conservative,  but  they  seem  to  keep  alive  and  bitter  the  fact 
that  the  suffrage  movement  originated  in  the  North  among  the 
old-time  Abolitionists. 

Generally  speaking,  woman's  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
has  been  more  widely  exercised  on  educational  and  property 
matters  than  on  any  other  public  measures.  Oregon,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Connecticut  grant  the  school  franchise,  some- 
times with  tax-paying  qualifications.  In  19 13  a  full-suffrage  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor. 

Iowa  has  granted  women  a  limited  form  of  tax-paying  suf- 
frage for  school  and  municipal  purposes,  and  legislation  is  pend- 
ing to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  franchise. 

The  most  pronounced  triumph  of  women  suffragists  within 
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late  years  was  the  passage  of  the  IlHnois  bill  (approved  by  the 
governor  June  26,  19 13)  which  granted  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  presidential  electors,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization, clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court,  county  collector,  county 
surveyor,  members  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  sanitary  district 
trustees,  and  for  all  officers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns  (except 
police  magistrates),  as  well  as  upon  all  questions  or  propositions 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  municipalities  or  other 
political  divisions  of  the  State.  On  February  3,  19 14,  after  a 
widely  extended  campaign  of  education  and  political  instruction, 
the  women  of  Chicago  registered  153,000  strong  that  they  might 
vote  at  the  primaries  in  the  selection  of  aldermanic  nominees 
and  at  the  election  in  April. 

This  record  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  placed  against  that 
of  November  i,  1872,  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  thirteen  other 
women  were  arrested  in  Rochester  for  registering  and  voting. 
Miss  Anthony,  the  ringleader,  was  fined,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  to 
Congress  for  protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  guaranteeing  to  all  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  19 13  woman  suffrage  amendments  were  defeated  in  the 
legislatures  of  Florida,  Nebraska,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  West 
Virginia,  Missouri  and  Delaware,  final  action  on  a  broadening 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  was  deferred  in  Iowa,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  amendments  are  pending  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  Montana,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  those  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
New  England  and  the  old-time  Middle  States.  Even  Massa- 
chusetts, so  long  considered  the  home  of  liberalism,  has  granted 
only  school  suffrage  to  women,  although  many  public  offices  are 
open  to  them.  The  general  theory  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
that  women  are  not  eligible  to  constitutional  office  and  cannot  be 
made  so  even  by  statute.  They  are  therefore  appointed  to  serve 
on  such  boards  as  those  connected  with  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  the  State  Hospital  and  State  Farm  and  Regis- 
tration in  Dentistry  and  Medicine.  They  may  also  serve  as 
Special  Commissioners  whose  duties  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public,  agent  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Charities,  assistant  town  clerk,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  police  matron,  assistant  register  of  deeds  and  town  library 
trustee. 

There  is  no  eastern  State  which  is  so  illiberal  in  its  treatment 
of  women  as  Pennsylvania.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  ignorant  foreign  element  in  the  industrial 
classes  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Women  in 
Pennsylvania  have  no  form  of  suffrage  and  hold  practically  no 
offices  except  those  connected  with  the  schools,  notaries  public 
and  police  matrons. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  suffrage  lever  in  the  hands  of 
women  Is  yet  far  from  being  a  power  either  for  defence  or 
offence.  They  have  made  considerable  headway  by  working 
through  the  State  legislatures,  and  there  Is  a  strong  sentiment, 
especially  among  the  newspapers,  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  this  species  of  propaganda.  It  is  claimed  that  condi- 
tions are  radically  different  in  the  several  States;  for  instance, 
that  the  women  of  Illinois  are,  on  the  whole,  better  fitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  on  school,  property  and  other  ques- 
tions, than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
their  lives  make  it  necessary  that  they  should  participate  in  the 
making  of  the  laws. 

But  the  suffragists  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  should 
confine  their  labors  to  the  States.  They  have  not  ceased  to  push 
their  cause  with  the  legislatures,  and  have  never  missed  a  year 
since  the  formation  of  the  National  Association  to  present  their 
petition  to  Congress  to  have  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  amended 
so  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  In  December,  19 13,  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  was  presented  to  Congress  for  the 
forty-fifth  time,  and  later  to  the  non-committal  President  Wilson. 
Such  women  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  while  wrestling  for  the  cause 
with  the  State  legislatures  and  In  a  hundred  other  special  fields, 
still  believe  that  a  clean  and  wholesale  sweep  of  everything 
opposed  to  It  win  never  be  accomplished  until  woman's  suffrage 
is  recognized  as  a  right  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Although  American  women  were  first  in  the  field  as  claim- 
ants to  the  right  of  sharing  political  influence  with  men,  it  is  a 
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question  whether  they  have  not  been  distanced  by  their  sisters 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Charles  Fox,  the  great  parliamentary  leader,  once  declared: 
"  It  has  never  been  suggested  in  all  the  theories  and  projects  of 
the  most  absurd  speculation  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  female  sex."  Eighty  years  after- 
ward another  eminent  man  of  his  day,  John  Stuart  Mill,  pro- 
posed in  the  British  Parliament  that  women  be  given  the  right 
to  vote.  His  amendment  to  the  bill  to  that  effect  was  rejected 
in  1867.  But  Mr.  Mill  bravely  assumed  the  care  of  the  interests 
of  British  women  in  Parliament  and  guided  them  with  varied 
success.  In  cooperation  with  the  leading  suffragists,  until  his 
death.  In  the  late  'sixties  several  constitutional  lawyers  decided 
that  women  were  legally  entitled  to  the  ballot,  but  the  courts, 
Gladstone  and  Parliament  were  against  them. 

John  Bright  at  first  gave  the  movement  an  indirect  support 
through  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mill,  but  afterward  became  its  open 
enemy,  arguing  that  the  fathers  and  husbands,  brothers  and  sons 
of  the  women  of  England  should  be  sufficient  guarantees  that 
female  interests  would  be  protected.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mill,  Mr.  Bright's  brother,  Jacob,  was  the  most  powerful  par- 
liamentary champion  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1870  introduced  a  bill  to  *'  remove  the  electoral  disabil- 
ities of  women,"  but  the  measure  was  defeated.  In  this  cam- 
paign John  Bright  had  not  only  to  argue  against  his  brother,  but 
against  two  married  sisters,  three  married  daughters,  three  mar- 
ried nieces,  two  nephews,  and  a  host  of  other  relatives,  male  and 
female,  who  were  more  Indirectly  connected.  Although  he  lived 
to  see  another  sweeping  measure  defeated,  he  did  not  die  before 
women  had  been  given  the  right,  as  householders,  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections,  to  serve  on  school  boards,  and  to  acquire, 
hold  and  dispose  of  their  property  as  if  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons  had  never  acted  as  their  ''  natural  guardians." 

Mrs.  Mllllcent  Fawcett,  widow  of  the  blind  Postmaster- 
General  of  Great  Britain  and  himself  a  life-long  friend  to  the 
women  and  their  cause,  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  in  the  suf- 
frage reform.  For  many  years  she  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  and  still  stands  by  her 
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sentiment  expressed  long  ago:  "The  studious  moderation  of 
the  societies,  the  absence  of  tall  talk,  is  one  great  secret  of  the 
progress  which  the  woman's  movement  has  made  in  England. 
The  words  Man,  Woman,  Humanity,  etc.,  send  a  cold  shudder 
through  the  average  Briton,  but  talk  to  him  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth and  he  is  ready  to  be  interested,  and  up  to  his  lights,  just." 

A  still  earlier  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage  than  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  was  the  late  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  one  of  the  deep  scholars 
and  strong  women  of  whom  England  was  proud,  although  the 
"  average  Briton  "  was  afraid  of  her. 

Florence  Nightingale,  best  known  as  the  Angel  of  the  Hos- 
pital; Emily  Davies,  the  founder  of  Girton  College  and  the  good 
friend  of  woman's  higher  education;  Mrs.  McLaren,  sister  of 
John  Bright,  and  Mary  Somerville,  the  great  mathematician, 
also  united  their  strength  with  such  as  could  be  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Mill,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  John  Morley,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Fawcett  and  others,  to  advance  the  suffrage  movement. 

In  brief,  the  result  has  been  the  granting  of  municipal,  county, 
parish  and  district  suffrage  to  the  women  of  England.  They  are 
eligible  as  mayors,  aldermen  and  county  and  town  councillors. 
In  London  they  can  vote  for  the  28  borough  councils  and  31 
boards  of  guardians  of  the  City  Council.  They  can  be  elected 
to  any  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  23  district  committees. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  woman  from  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  London  City  Council,  or  as  the  Lord  Mayor  himself. 

Scotland  has  granted  women  county  suffrage  and  municipal 
suffrage  to  widows  and  single  members  of  the  sex.  The  women 
of  Ireland  may  vote  for  all  officers  except  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

As  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  women  have  the  right  of 
municipal  suffrage  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  the  North-west  territory,  and 
single  women  and  widows  have  it  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  so  fully  accorded  to  women  as  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  formed  in  1901  by  the  federation  of  the  six  provinces, 
or  States,  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.     In  the  following 
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year  full  national  suffrage  was  given  all  women  in  federated 
Australia,  as  well  as  full  State  suffrage  in  New  South  Wales; 
and  since  1902  the  same  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  the 
women  of  Tasmania,  Queensland  and  Victoria.  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Western  Australia  had  been  granted  full  State  suf- 
frage before  the  formation  of  the  Union.  New  Zealand  has 
enjoyed  full  suffrage  for  women  since  1893,  and  in  this,  as  In 
other  social  and  economic  reforms,  Is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  modern  countries. 

But  the  women  across  the  water  and  to  the  north  of  us  will 
not  rest  until  full  suffrage  is  granted  them  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  How  near 
they  have  reached  their  aspirations  in  England  is  told  by  the  tan- 
talizing fate  of  the  Willoughby-DIcklnson  suffrage  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  6,  19 13.  That  measure  proposed  to 
give  the  franchise  to  every  woman  In  England  who,  if  she  were 
a  man,  could  be  registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector  In  respect 
to  household  qualifications,  or  who  was  the  wife  of  a  man  so 
qualified.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  by  266  to  219.  It  would 
have  gone  through  the  House  if  more  than  fifty  Irish  national- 
ists had  not  voted  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  than  a  month  afterward  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing  unanimously  voted  to  extend  woman's  suffrage 
so  as  to  cover  the  national  elections  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  their  income  tax,  and  In  September,  19 13,  the  voice  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  from  the  throne  proclaimed  that  the  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands  would  in  the  near  future  give  the  ballot  to 
women. 

The  pioneer  of  continental  Europe  in  agitating  the  political 
rights  of  women  was  Mrs.  Marie  Goegg,  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. She  was  a  product  of  the  liberal  education  accorded  her 
sex  by  the  historic  university  of  that  city.  Soon  after  the  great 
Peace  Congress  had  met  in  her  native  place  (August,  1868),  It 
occurred  to  her  that  she  might  organize  an  International  associa- 
tion through  which  women  might  act  and  Influence  the  thought 
of  the  civilized  world.  She  did  so,  and  for  the  first  time  their 
free  voices  were  heard  In  the  following  year,  during  the  congress 
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which  had  merged  into  the  International  League  of  Peace  and 
Liberty. 

But  the  women  of  Switzerland  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
labors  of  their  earnest  countrywoman.  A  disagreeable  odor  had 
attached  to  the  movement,  and  women  who  asked  to  be  emanci- 
pated were  viewed  as  disreputables  who  respected  no  social  laws. 
Switzerland  was  small,  everybody  was  under  close  observation, 
and  it  required  a  courage  which  few  possessed  to  come  out 
openly  for  the  cause. 

France,  the  mother  of  democratic,  radical  and  revolutionary 
ideas,  has  made  little  practical  advance  in  gaining  political  rights 
for  her  women.  Female  teachers  vote  for  members  of  the 
boards  of  education,  and  since  1898  women  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  vote  for  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  As 
a  rule  French  women  have  little  sympathy  with  suffrage,  retain- 
ing their  racial  instinct  that  they  may  accomplish  more  through 
social  influences,  personal  suasion  and  the  special  charms  of  the 
sex  than  by  working  openly  through  the  ballot.  Their  position 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  women  anti-suffragists  of  the  United 
States.  They  fear  that  if  they  were  to  earn  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  exercise  it,  they  would  lose  much  of  that  subtle  and  distinctive 
femininity,  which,  after  all,  is  dearer  to  the  majority  of  women 
than  the  right  to  use  the  ballot  as  a  direct  weapon  to  force  their 
ends. 

In  such  sections  of  Germany  as  Westphalia,  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  Brunswick  and  Saxony,  women  who  own  property  vote  by 
proxy  on  measures  of  taxation,  but  they  do  not  cast  a  direct  bal- 
lot. The  progressive  movements  in  Germany,  as  they  affect  both 
men  and  women,  have  largely  taken  the  form  of  educational  and 
industrial  training.  The  women  share  the  national  belief  that 
education  precedes  every  good,  and  they  have  therefore  not 
asked  for  full  suffrage.  After  doing  all  they  can  to  educate,  they 
take  John  Bright's  stand — rely  upon  their  male  relatives  for  their 
political  and  legal  protection  from  injustice. 

Austria  is  in  the  advance  of  Germany;  for  women  have  been 
granted  municipal  suffrage  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  they 
vote  at  local  elections  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 

In  Roumania,  Albania  and  other  of  the  Balkan  States  the 
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women  have  various  forms  of  municipal  suffrage  by  proxy,  the 
ballot  being  based  on  the  payment  of  taxes.  Belgium  also  grants 
women  tax-payers  the  same  right. 

Sweden  gives  them  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  except  for 
representatives,  and  by  proxy  for  the  Upper  House.  In  Italy, 
widows  who  are  property  owners  vote  by  proxy  for  members  of 
parliament. 

Russian  women,  as  householders,  vote  for  all  elective  offices 
and  on  local  measures;  also  manage  their  own  property.  They 
vote  by  proxy  for  members  of  the  council  and  county  assembly. 
In  Finland  they  vote  for  elective  offices,  and  even  in  Siberia  they 
have  municipal  suffrage. 

Thus,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  woman  has  gained 
various  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  her  political  rights. 
There  is  a  universal  agreement  that  the  evils  which  cry  the  loud- 
est and  most  piteously  for  correction  are  those  with  which  man 
so  often  burdens  womankind,  and  therefore  humankind  for  all 
time.  The  suffragists  claim  that  only  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  can  right  these  wrongs  which  stretch  so  drearily  down 
the  ages.  Woman's  status  is  virtually  fixed  as  a  thinking,  work- 
ing, tax-paying  creature  who  may  manage  her  own  affairs  under 
the  law,  and,  in  a  large  part  of  the  world,  have  an  influential 
voice  in  public  legislation.  She  is  protecting  children  against  all 
forms  of  degrading  and  debilitating  labor  and,  largely  through 
her  work,  the  courts  and  the  States  are  giving  decent  mothers 
an  equal  share  in  the  control  of  their  children  with  decent  fathers. 
She  is  following  her  blood-sisters,  wherever  they  are  weak, 
wicked  and  unprotected — to  jail,  hospital,  asylum,  school  and 
street — and,  both  in  public  capacity  and  private  character,  is  giv- 
ing them  sympathy,  practical  help,  advice  and  uplift.  To-day  her 
most  pressing  need  of  the  ballot  is  to  protect  her  weakness  against 
the  weakness  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  force  the  law  to  fix  the  same 
standard  for  weak  sisters  and  brothers,  weak  wives  and  hus- 
bands, weak  daughters  and  sons.  And  surely  she  may  help  also, 
with  all  the  power  that  sorrow  and  knowledge  have  given,  to 
guide  men's  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 


A   VOICE    IN    THE    WILDERNESS 

Lewis  Edward  Collings 

THE  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  might  be  put  to  good 
use  now  to  reaffirm  certain  truths  which  were  empha- 
sized for  the  first  time  at  their  true  value  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  reemphasized  by  Tolstoy  and  other  men. 

The  first  of  these  truths  is  that  love  must  be  substituted  for 
violence  as  a  principle  of  individual  and  national  conduct  before 
there  can  be  an  end  to  individual  or  national  strife.  Unless  this 
cardinal  principle  is  accepted  and  practised  there  can  be  no  uni- 
versal peace.  It  is  only  as  men  and  women  have  recognized 
this  as  true  and  have  practised  it  by  self-sacrifice  that  there  has 
been  any  progress  toward  real  civilization. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  present  once  more  in  a  sincere  way  a 
plan  of  action  as  old  as  history  and  so  simple  that  it  was  con- 
sidered revolutionary,  when  first  proposed,  and  is  still  regarded 
as  the  dream  of  a  fanatic  and  a  visionary.  Generation  after 
generation  beholds  the  proof  of  the  power  of  love  to  conquer 
all  things,  but  each  generation  rejects  the  love  principle  as 
"  impractical  "  and  waits  for  the  next  generation  to  accept  it  and 
practise  it.  The  churches  preach  it,  but  do  not  practise  It; 
therefore  the  world  will  not  listen  with  conviction.  And  it  must 
be  ever  thus  until  some  community  of  men  and  women — some 
nation — will  make  the  sacrifice.  A  few  Individuals,  who  have 
done  so,  have  left  the  record  of  their  example.  The  world  has 
turned  to  them,  practising  love,  as  It  would  to  the  living  God. 
For  God  is  love. 

It  is  significant  for  the  future  of  the  United  States  that  there 
are  men  in  our  national  life  to-day  who  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
principle.  That  some  of  them  are  trying,  in  part,  to  apply  it — 
amid  a  clamor  of  ridicule  and  abuse — is  encouraging.  It  is 
only  the  power  of  the  love  principle,  leavening  civic  thought  for 
nineteen  hundred  years,  which  prevents  the  crucifixion  of  these 
statesmen.    As  It  is,  they  must  bear  their  crosses  to  Calvary. 

Men  have  tried  for  untold  centuries,  as  they  have  marched 
up  from  savagery  to  barbarism,  from  barbarism  to  the  present 
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period  of  civilization,  to  guarantee  peace  by  arming  for  war. 
There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  where  this  principle  of  vio- 
lence has  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  men  and  women, 
whose  lives  are  a  matter  of  record,  and  many  whose  lives  have 
been  buried  *'  in  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust," 
have  practised  love  and  non-resistance.  The  world  turns  to  the 
record  of  those  who,  it  knows,  have  been  true  in  practice  as  in 
speech,  and  reveres  them  as  its  great  teachers  and  sages.  They 
have  lived  and  w^orked  and  died  for  a  plan  which  was  just,  and 
the  world  has  given  its  reverence.  While  the  empires  of  Alex- 
ander, Cassar  and  Napoleon,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  vio- 
lence, have  shrunk  and  withered,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  love,  has  extended  from  a  little  carpenter's 
shop  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth  to  the  ends  thereof. 

If  pseudo-Christianity,  so  often  preaching  love  and  practising 
violence,  can  accomplish  such  results,  nothing  is  impossible  to 
Christ's  true  gospel. 

Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the 
practice  of  the  love  principle  is  not  consistent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  mass  of  people  who  are  known  as  Christians  to-day.  Neither 
is  the  practice  of  this  principle  sanctioned  by  the  churches  to-day. 
Christ  knew  no  denomination.  Until  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike  become  Christian,  there  can  be  no  practice  of  the  love 
principle  in  its  purity  and  simplicity. 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  this  principle  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  idea  of  national  patriotism.  For  the  love 
principle  cannot  be  practised  without  conflict  between  it  and  the 
doctrine  of  violence  upon  which  all  Governments  depend  in  the 
last  analysis  for  their  power  to  govern.  Hence  a  conflict  of 
principles  is  inevitable  for  those  who  would  prove  that  love  can 
conquer  where  violence  fails.  Christ  was  not  able  to  avoid  this 
conflict.  Neither  are  any  of  his  loyal  followers.  Therein  lies 
the  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  of  the  cause  of  love.  From  this 
standpoint  there  is  no  justification  for  violence  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  simply  the  acceptance  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  a  literal  way,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  "  common  sense."     So  it  is.     It  is  a  platform  which  has 
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love  for  Its  chief  plank  and  which  declares  the  search  for  truth 
to  be  the  highest  mission  in  life.  For  the  truth  shall  set  you  free. 
At  the  same  time  it  teaches  the  advisability  of  rendering  unto 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  because  it  is  useless  to  op- 
pose the  master  of  so  many  legions,  but  possible  to  convert  him, 
and  the  legions  too,  by  the  power  of  love.  It  proclaims  that  a 
man  shall  be  a  "  molly-coddle  "  and  a  weakling,  if  the  magnificent 
strength  which  Christ  exhibited  toward  his  enemies  can  be  so 
branded  by  practical  people.  It  urges  its  principles  upon  no  one 
unless  he  can  convince  himself  of  their  truth  and  value  by  prac- 
tising them.  It  declares  that  God  Is  love  manifested  by  self- 
sacrifice  and  that  religion  Is  the  practice  of  this  love.  Deeds,  not 
words,  are  the  only  test  of  its  worth. 


CIVIC    PRIDE    IN    NEW   YORK    CITY 
Henry  W.  Webber 

SOME  one  has  said  that  the  condition  of  the  village  cem- 
etery affords  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  village. 

A  city  is  what  its  residents  make  it.  It  should  mean  to  them 
something  more  than  a  mere  geographical  unit  or  a  centre  of 
business  and  social  activity.  There  should  exist  in  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  an  assertive,  progressive  affection  for  the  city  of 
his  home.  Nowhere  is  civic  pride  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  in  our 
American  cities.  In  this  respect  we  suffer  lamentably  in  compar- 
ison with  Europe.  The  citizen  of  the  smallest  town  in  England, 
at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  heard  to  boast  of  its  attributes.  The 
German  abroad  likes  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  his  Dresden  or 
of  his  Munich,  and  takes  great  pride  in  introducing  his  fellow- 
townsman. 

How  can  we  best  create  or  foster  the  spirit  of  civic  pride? 
History,  tradition,  limited  municipal  area,  a  general  population 
of  high-grade  intelligence — among  the  factors  creating  civic 
pride — are  not  the  heritage  of  every  community.  They  do  not 
exist  in  a  city  like  New  York,  with  its  mass  of  cosmopolitan  peo- 
ple. Here  large  bodies  of  citizens  do  not  know  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase. 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  education  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  a  higher  standard  of  civic  living  and  civic 
housekeeping.  Teach  him  the  penalties  of  inefficiency,  and  the 
rewards  of  virtue.  Appeal  to  his  mental,  emotional  or  physical 
side.  Do  not  legislate  or  indict.  Teach  a  man  that  reform  of  a 
single  bad  civic  habit  will  bring  health  and  happiness  to  himself, 
or  to  his  family,  and  he  will  listen,  and  probably  follow.  Com- 
mand, and  he  will  turn  his  back,  pay  the  fine,  and  damn  the 
magistrate. 

That  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  the  late  lamented  Mayor 
Gaynor.  Going  about  the  city,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
numerous  opportunities  for  making  the  city  a  better  abiding 
place — safeguarding  the  citizen's  health,  broadening  his  mental- 
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Ity  and  quickening  his  pride  and  Impulse  for  good.  This  article 
is  not  Intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  present  municipal  adminis- 
tration. It  is  simply  a  plea  for  a  principle,  a  policy.  It  might 
well  be  undertaken  by  a  future  administration,  elected  by  a  party 
upon  a  platform  whose  slogan  shall  be  "  Educate  the  Citizen." 
The  functions  of  the  municipal  administration  of  the  future  will 
be  not  only  to  govern  but  also  to  teach. 

*'  It  is  by  teaching  that  we  learn."  In  the  ideal  municipality 
the  principles  of  municipal  government  will  form  an  important 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  civic  teaching.  The  citizen  will  learn 
how  to  keep  his  civic  house  in  order  as  well  as  the  rules  of  civic 
conduct  toward  others  and  toward  his  government:  so  that  the 
science  of  governing  taught  by  one  administration  will  become  an 
art  in  practice  by  the  succeeding  administration.  The  exercise 
of  this  dual  function,  to  govern  and  to  teach,  will  find  its  great 
reward  in  the  product  of  the  material  from  which  the  personnel 
of  all  succeeding  administrations  will  have  to  be  drawn. 

The  best  manner  and  method  of  exercising  this  novel  dual 
function  of  the  Ideal  municipal  government  would  have  to  be  left 
to  experts  and  experimentation.  A  beginning  could  be  made  by 
the  division  of  each  city  department  into  a  bureau  of  administra- 
tion and  a  bureau  of  research :  the  former  to  exercise  purely  gov- 
ernmental functions;  the  latter  to  create,  to  initiate,  to  experi- 
ment, to  teach.  The  bureau  of  research  to  be  presided  over  by 
an  official,  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  administra- 
tion, of  expert  or  professional  training,  suitable  to  the  particular 
department  in  which  he  is  designated  to  officiate.  The  desirabil- 
ity of  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  such  an  official,  especially  In  the 
beginning.  Is  self-evident.  For  to  him  will  be  accorded  the  Im- 
portant task  of  initiation  and  organization. 

The  possible  results  from  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  are 
overwhelming.  Let  us  take,  for  Instance,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment— the  most  important  of  the  city's  departments.  It  is  so, 
because  it  has  in  its  care  the  vital  welfare  of  the  city's  men, 
women  and  children.  The  conservation  of  the  public  health  is 
the  highest  function  of  any  government,  city  or  State.  No  means 
should  be  spared  to  further  its  administration  and  progress. 
Upon  the  health  of  the  citizen  depends  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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State.  Upon  it  depends  the  decrease  of  crime.  A  proper  and 
scientific  administration  of  this  department  would  soon  relegate 
to  the  rear  what  Is  now  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  serious 
branch  of  municipal  government — the  Police  Department.  The 
Health  Department  has,  or  should  have,  under  its  watchful  eye, 
the  health  of  the  citizen,  at  work,  at  play  and  at  rest.  And  the 
extent  to  which  the  department  performs  this  task,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  does  so,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  citizen  performs  the  functions  of  life.  It  is  here  where 
the  dual  function  of  municipal  government — to  teach  as  well  as 
to  govern — is  most  needed  and  would  be  most  efficacious.  To 
teach  the  citizen  civic  cleanliness,  to  warn  him  against  over-indul- 
gence, to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  effects  of  impure  foods  and 
harmful  drugs,  and  to  protect  him  against  the  elements,  would  be 
an  effective  supplement  to  the  diligent  enforcement  of  the  sani- 
tar}^  code,  in  making  for  good  health  and  long  living.  And  yet, 
upon  the  plea  of  economy,  a  highly  intelligent  and  useful  body 
of  our  fellow-citizens  recently  contended  that  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Health  should  be  limited  to  the  mere  enforce- 
ment of  health  ordinances. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Health  Department  has  done 
efficient  work  along  the  lines  above  Indicated;  as,  for  example,  in 
setting  apart  a  week  In  the  year  for  the  thorough  cleaning  of 
cellars,  and  enjoining  upon  citizens  the  wisdom  of  its  perform- 
ance; issuing  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  proper  diet;  suggesting 
means  for  avoiding  infectious  diseases  and  colds,  and  warning 
against  the  use  of  certain  patent  medicines,  etc.  To  this  depart- 
ment, rather  than  to  the  Public  Service  Commission,  rightfully 
belongs  the  sanitary  regulation,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
efficiency,  of  the  subway,  street  and  elevated  railways.  The  con- 
dition of  cars,  their  heating  and  ventilation,  and  their  freedom 
from  over-crowding,  clearly  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
health  of  the  citizen.  Here  the  citizen  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads,  and  no  amount  of  teaching  will  avoid  the  inroads  upon 
his  health  by  the  abuses  of  over-heating,  over-crowding  and  bad 
air. 

The  dwelling,  the  street,  the  workshop,  the  playground,  the 
school,  the  temple  of  worship,  the  citizen's  food  or  medicine,  in 
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a  word  the  citizen  at  home  or  about,  should  have  the  unceasing 
and  vigilant  care  of  the  Health  Department. 

For  the  above  reason,  the  functions  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment where  they  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  any  other  de- 
partment should  have  precedence. 

Whilst  in  recent  years  many  reforms  have  been  inaugurated 
to  guard  the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizen,  in  the  home,  in  the 
place  of  work,  against  impure  food  and  medicine,  against  dis- 
ease, and  in  other  respects,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  municipalities 
still  are  following  obsolete  and  primitive  methods  in  the  care  of 
their  streets.  Even  here,  too,  are  occasional  evidences  that 
the  citizen  has  been  "  taught."  We  find,  for  example,  that  he  is 
separating  the  garbage;  but  still  as  of  old  the  citizen  upon  the 
street  is  forced  to  receive  the  stench  into  his  nostrils  and  the 
ashes  upon  his  clothes  as  the  garbage-man  empties  the  recep- 
tacles into  the  ash-cart. 

Then  there  is  the  habit  of  expectoration  upon  our  streets= 
We  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  sidewalks 
of  our  principal  streets  where  the  traffic  is  greatest,  streets  like 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty-third  Street,  for  example,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the 
theory  of  germ-carrying  sputum,  it  makes  one's  breath  come  and 
go  quickly  to  think  of  the  diseases  that  lie  In  wait  for  the  easy 
victim,  upon  our  sidewalks.  The  habit  is  both  unsanitary  and 
filthy,  and  should  be  suppressed.  Why  has  not  an  ordinance  been 
passed,  or  enforced,  forbidding  expectoration  upon  our  public 
streets?  We  have  such  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  practice  in 
our  public  conveyances.  The  argument  Is  advanced  that  such 
prohibition  as  applied  to  public  streets  Is  impracticable,  and  im- 
possible of  enforcement.  The  writer  remembers  similar  protests 
when  It  was  sought  to  enforce  the  ordinance  as  applied  to  public 
conveyances;  and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  recall  to  memory  the  very 
filthy  floors  of  street  and  elevated  railroad  cars,  prior  to  Its 
enforcement,  as  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  habit.  Ordinances 
forbidding  expectoration  upon  public  streets  are  in  force  in  at 
least  a  number  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  West,  and  have  been 
rigidly  enforced.  It  Is  sad  to  note  that  this  habit  Is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  male  sex;  and  the  fact  that  women  are 
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free  from  it  Is  a  cogent  argument  against  the  claim  of  imprac- 
ticability of  such  an  ordinance.  It  is  a  habit  that  can  be  con- 
trolled, and  furnishes  a  new  illustration  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  campaign  of  education. 

Another  of  the  bad  civic  habits  of  the  citizen  in  our  streets 
that  calls  for  reform  is  the  manner  and  times  of  sidewalk  sweep- 
ing. This  habit,  however,  has  its  play  only  during  the  hours  of 
the  morning,  usually  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  It  is  then 
that  the  store-boy  or  housekeeper  appears  with  the  broom.  A 
walk  through  Fifth  Avenue  or  Broadway  below  Central  Park, 
for  example,  becomes  a  tango  or  one-step,  in  the  effort  to  evade 
the  germ-laden  dust  stirred  up  by  the  knight  of  the  broom.  Here, 
too,  the  manner  and  means  of  dust  removal  are  primitive  and 
antiquated.  The  use  of  the  broom  does  not  remove  the  dirt — it 
simply  shifts  It.  It  takes  it  up  at  one  place  and  deposits  it  at 
another.  The  shop-keeper  and  housekeeper  should  be  taken  In 
hand  and  compelled,  if  not  persuaded,  to  adopt  and  use  for  side- 
walk cleaning  one  of  the  numerous  devices  in  vogue  that  act  as 
retainers  as  well  as  removers  of  dirt. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  the  big  city  know  the  meaning  of  noise 
nuisances  in  our  streets.  Their  name  is  legion.  It  Is  probably 
difficult  to  prevent  altogether  the  tooting  of  auto  horns,  the  clang- 
ing of  speeding  fire-engines,  or  the  penetrating  grinding  noises 
of  the  electric  street-car.  The  offence  is  not  so  much  in  the  use 
as  it  is  in  the  abuse  of  these  noise-making  machines.  Their  ope- 
rators have  not  been  taught  or  compelled  to  differentiate.  The 
citizen  who  Is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  habitat  at  or  near 
a  main  thoroughfare  or  in  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  city 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  hours  of  sleep  be  uninterrupted. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that  human  nerves  are  entitled 
to  some  consideration  In  the  crusade  for  health  conservation. 
The  poor  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this  nuisance;  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pick  their  neighborhood. 

All  noise-making  devices  for  giving  alarm  or  caution  In  use 
in  a  city  should  be  under  municipal  control  or  regulation.  Proper 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  uses. 
Fire-engines  and  automobiles,  for  instance,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  places  where 
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there  Is  little  traffic  to  clang  their  bells  and  toot  their  horns  to  an 
extent  where  they  arouse  the  entire  neighborhood  through  which 
they  happen  to  pass.  The  tone  or  sound  should  be  regulated. 
Alarm-giving  devices  can  easily  be  found  that  do  not  jar  upon 
the  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  give  forth  warnings  that  exact 
attention. 

But  the  real  danger  menacing  the  safety  of  the  citizen  in  the 
streets  to-day  Is  the  automobile.  It  seems  on  the  increase,  in 
spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  vehicle  as  the  popular  means  of  locomotion.  It  has 
reached  a  point  where  one  is  fearful  to  have  one's  children  or 
aged  kin  cross  the  streets  without  an  attendant.  Even  the  able- 
bodied,  the  alert  and  vigilant  can  point  to  an  experience  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  run  down  or  Injured  through  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  driver.  It  Is  out  of  the  question  now  safely  to 
cross  the  street,  even  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  upon 
our  principal  thoroughfares. 

The  remedy  lies  chiefly  in  the  education  of  the  driver  citizen, 
be  he  owner  of  the  car  or  his  employee.  There  is  something 
about  the  seat  behind  the  wheel  that  makes  its  occupant  daring 
and  venturesome.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  police  magis- 
trates, a  man  ceases  to  be  a  model  and  law-abiding  citizen  when 
he  begins  to  drive  an  automobile.  That  is  perhaps  an  exaggera- 
tion; such  a  citizen,  however,  is  probably  just  as  indignant  out 
of  the  car  as  he  Is  indifferent  behind  the  wheel,  over  speed  vio- 
lations and  reckless  driving. 

The  citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  street  engines,  manipu- 
lated by  many  who  are  deficient  In  legal  and  moral  understand- 
ing. In  the  eyes  of  the  average  chauffeur,  the  citizen  has  no 
rights  In  the  roadway.  It  may  be  that  he  gets  this  conception  of 
the  status  of  the  citizen  In  the  street  from  the  customs  or  laws 
of  some  of  our  foreign  cities,  where  the  pedestrian  rather  than 
the  driver  Is  fined  for  coming  Into  collision  with  the  vehicle. 
Some  years  ago  laws  were  passed  which  had  for  their  object  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  automobile  drivers,  by 
requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  an  applicant  for  a  license 
to  drive  a  car.  The  technical  knowledge  thus  required  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  test  of  moral  fitness  as  well.    A  driver  repeat- 
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edly  guilty  of  reckless  driving  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  renewal 
of  his  license. 

Undoubtedly  much  can  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  citizen, 
by  educating  him  as  well  as  the  driver  as  to  the  correct  meaning 
of  a  uniform  code  of  signals  In  use  by  members  of  the  police 
traffic  squad  stationed  at  the  street  crossings.  That  this  Is  not 
the  case  at  present  Is  well  Illustrated  by  a  signal  that  Is  very 
commonly  misunderstood  or  violated.  Waiting  vehicles  are 
often  given  the  signal  to  cross  when  the  pedestrian  Is  In  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  crossing.  The  point  is,  should  the  vehicle  or 
vehicles  that  have  been  signalled  wait  until  the  pedestrian  Is  out 
of  the  way,  or  should  the  traffic  officer  have  given  the  signal 
before  the  citizen  stepped  off  the  curb  or  after  he  reached  the 
opposite  curb  of  the  crossing?  The  fact  Is,  many  vehicles  now 
start  immediately  upon  the  giving  of  the  signal  regardless  of 
who  Is  In  the  way,  and  the  citizen  has  to  run  for  his  dear  life. 

It  is  to  be  noted  with  commendation  that  the  creation  of  isles 
of  safety  in  the  middle  of  our  thoroughfares  is  agitated.  These 
are  in  use  in  Paris,  London  and  other  foreign  cities,  and  have 
been  found  by  citizens  to  be  all  that  their  name  Implies. 

Another  important  regulation  now  before  the  authorities  for 
adoption  calls  for  the  maUing  of  a  card  to  the  owner  of  the  auto- 
mobile whenever  the  driver  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation.  The 
drastic  measure  of  arrest  Is  not  always  justifiable.  By  the  pro- 
posed regulation  the  authorities,  through  a  card  index,  will  ulti- 
mately be  given  a  line  on  every  driver  who  has  repeatedly  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  the  department.  And  citizens  should  be 
enhghtened  and  encouraged  to  file  these  complaints.  The  ten- 
dency of  legislation  is  to  make  the  owner  of  the  car  accountable 
for  the  dereliction  of  the  driver.  Laws  have  been  passed,  and 
decisions  rendered,  in  other  States  making  also  the  owner  of  the 
machine  liable  for  injuries  committed  by  the  chauffeur. 

In  the  recital  of  all  of  the  above  municipal  delinquencies,  the 
writer  has  had  principally  in  view  the  making  of  New  York  City 
a  city  Immaculate — a  centre  of  health  and  safety.  Limit  of  space 
forbids  extending  this  discussion  Into  realms  affecting  the  mental, 
moral  or  religious  welfare  of  the  citizen.  The  city  has  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  claims  of  excellence  as  a  centre  of  art, 
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literature  and  science.  In  morals,  much  may  be  written  to  ele- 
vate the  citizen;  but  in  this  respect  he  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  The  term  is  relative,  and  yields  especially  when 
applied  to  a  cosmopolite.  In  a  Weltstadt  the  restraint  upon  a 
citizen's  morals  and  religion  should  be  least  and  best;  the  axiom 
"  the  least  governed,  the  best  governed  "  finds  ready  application 
here. 

But  these  are  not  the  pets  of  the  populace.  Arts,  literature, 
science,  morals  and  religion,  do  not  immediately  interest  the 
bourgeois.  A  quicker  and  surer  road  to  the  creation  of  civic 
pride  lies  through  the  vales  of  self-preservation;  because  the 
appeal  is  universal,  its  character  novel.  There  is  no  great  inter- 
national centre  to-day  that  can  boast  of  sanitary  pre-eminence. 
Make  New  York  City  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  safety,  and  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  inculcating  into  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  it  a  high  sense  of  civic  self-esteem. 

Here  lies  before  us  a  great  work  for  humanity.  A  campaign 
of  education,  rather  than  of  law-making,  in  this  field  promises 
results  far-reaching.  Though  the  latter  cannot  entirely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  former  should  be  the  vanguard.  It  has  the 
merit  of  economy  and  practicability.  Under  our  city  charter  the 
ordinances  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Health  are  given  the  effect 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  provided  they  are  kept  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  As  is  apparent, 
such  a  power  must  be  exercised  with  prudence  and  caution. 
Many  are  the  measures  that  suggest  useful  advantages  and  re- 
forms, yet  cannot  be  adopted  because  of  their  legal  or  constitu- 
tional infirmities.  We  see  them  in  force  in  European  countries, 
and  cannot  understand  why  we  are  so  far  backward  as  to  be 
without  them.  A  campaign  of  education  would  remove  the 
abuses  that  call  for  such  legislation.  Our  scheme  may  seem  Uto- 
pian, but  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  this  city  of  fifty  years  ago  and  those  of  the  present  day, 
our  ideas  will  appear  to  be  both  reasonable  and  practicable. 


MOTHER 

SCUDDER    MiDDLETON 

THOUGH  through  the  pain  of  many  months  you 
held  me 
A  mystery  beneath  your  girlish  heart, 
Though  on  your  quiet  breast  my  first  tears  fell 
And  there  my  first  vague  thoughts  were  weakly  voiced, 
Though  with  a  guiding  touch  you  sent  me  out 
From  your  reluctant  arms  into  the  world, 
Though  all  your  love  went  after  me  in  prayers, 
Though  you  made  dreams  around  my  boyish  face — 
O  Mother,  this  is  pain  to  you  and  me — 
We  are  but  little  more  than  strangers  now! 
But  little  more  than  strangers,  yet  I  feel 
A  loneliness  and  longing  for  your  arms; 
Could  I  but  come  again  and  be  a  child. 
Hear  you  in  low  voice  call  that  secret  name 
You  gave  me  for  my  locks  of  yellow  hair; 
Could  I  reach  out  once  more  with  little  hands 
And  find  you  near  me  in  the  silent  night — 

0  Mother,  I  would  not  be  sad  as  now. 
Nor  would  you  gaze  so  wistful  at  the  young ! 
For  we  had  understood  each  other  then. 

But  time  has  torn  me  from  your  lovely  breast 
And  I  have  wandered  far,  O  Mother,  far 
From  that  sweet  nursery  of  your  peaceful  arms; 
Life  told  a  different  story  to  my  heart 
And  now  I  speak  a  language  strange  to  you. 

Yet  no — I  would  not.  Mother,  if  I  could, 
Come  back  and  be  again  that  little  child! 
Though  there  is  pain  In  me  and  loneliness. 
Though  there  are  tears  behind  your  quiet  eyes, 

1  must  be  now  about  my  spirit's  work. 
O  Mother,  this  is  bitter  truth  to  me — 
We  are  but  little  more  than  strangers  now! 
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ONE  of  the  latest  absurdities  promulgated  by  the  regular 
school  of  medicine  is  that  healthy  people  are  sometimes 
a  menace  to  the  community!  It  is  known  and  admit- 
ted that  persons  may  have  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  within  their  bodies  without  hav- 
ing those  diseases.  So  the  healthy  disease-carrier  theory  was 
advanced,  that,  though  the  germs  have  not  caused  the  person 
harboring  them  to  have  certain  diseases,  their  presence  in  him  can 
and  does  cause  them  in  others !  And  now  doctors  are  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  right  of  searching  our  bodies  for  contraband 
germs. 

Typhoid  carriers,  as  explained  in  Public  Health  Report  No. 
II,  March  17,  191 1,  Vol.  26,  are  persons  who  are  coming  down 
with  typhoid  fever,  or  who  have  recovered  from  it,  but  who  con- 
tinue to  eliminate  typhoid  bacilli,  and  paradoxical  carriers,  those 
who  have  never  had  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  but  who  elimi- 
nate bacilli  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  report  tells  of  a  carrier  who  had  had  typhoid  fever  forty 
years  before,  to  whom  were  attributed  four  cases,  and  of  a 
baker's  wife  who  had  had  it  some  years  before,  to  whom  were 
attributed  three  cases.  Two  of  these,  perhaps  all  three,  had 
boarded  with  her.  A  strange  coincidence  was  noticed:  practically 
all  of  the  apprentices  who  came  to  the  bakery  to  work  became 
afflicted  with  some  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  soon  after  they 
began  working  there.  Anyone  who  consumes  a  good  deal  of 
bakery  stuff  is  in  line  for  gastro-intestinal  troubles ;  but  the  doc- 
tors named  the  carrier,  not  the  diet,  as  the  cause  of  the  typhoid 
cases  that  developed. 

In  Hanford,  California,  an  old  woman,  Mrs.  X,  who,  so  far 
as  she  knew,  had  never  had  typhoid  fever  herself,  was  held  re- 
sponsible after  many  bacteriological  pyrotechnics — Widal  reac- 

*  The  first  article  appeared  in  the  May  number. 
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tions,  "  cultural  and  serological  tests,"  etc.,  for  an  outbreak  of  93 
cases  of  what  was  pronounced  to  be  typhoid  fever,  following  a 
church  dinner.  Mary  Mallon,  a  cook,  was  confined  about  two 
and  one-half  years  on  North  Brother  Island,  charged  with  being 
a  typhoid  carrier,  and  passengers  on  incoming  vessels  are  some- 
times detained  until  the  health  officers  have  made  a  bacteriolog- 
ical examination  to  see  if  there  are  any  cholera  carriers  on  board. 
Detaining  people  in  quarantine  and  subjecting  them  to  various 
forms  of  treatment  on  the  ground  that  they  are  healthy  disease 
carriers  is  a  form  of  witchcraft  persecution.  In  New  York  State 
a  law  was  recently  passed  by  which  magistrates  on  complaint  of 
a  health  officer  may  commit  a  healthy  disease  carrier  to  a  hos- 
pital or  similar  institution. 

THE   OPERATION   SUPERSTmON 

The  operation  superstition  consists  in  believing  that  opera- 
tions cure  diseases.  "  They  remove  effects,  not  causes  "  (Tilden) . 
Some  physicians  who  can  and  do  cure  patients  of  gall-stones,  ap- 
pendicitis, tumors,  etc.,  without  operating  declare  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  operations  performed  are  unnecessary.  When  pleas 
are  made  for  endowments  for  post-graduate  medical  colleges  or 
a  convention  of  surgeons  is  held,  admission  is  usually  made  of 
the  needless,  wanton,  mutilating  operations  that  are  performed 
by  inexperienced,  incompetent  medical  men. 

Sometimes  professional  zeal,  sometimes  ignorance,  or  the 
prospect  of  a  big  fee,  leads  surgeons  to  operate.  Often  they  are 
conscientious  in  the  matter:  they  have  been  taught  that  operating 
is  the  proper  form  of  treatment  for  certain  diseases  and  know 
no  other  way.  The  extent  to  which  doctors  are  sincere  In  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  operations,  serums,  vaccines,  etc.,  is 
shown  when  they  resort  to  these  measures  when  sick  themselves. 

In  surgery  as  in  medicine  there  is  straining  for  notoriety  on 
the  part  of  many  doctors,  and  surgical  pyrotechnics  are  resorted 
to.  For  instance,  a  Philadelphia  surgeon  sliced  twelve  pounds 
from  the  abdomen  of  a  fat  woman.  Two  other  Philadelphia 
surgeons  bored  some  holes  In  the  skull  of  a  man  suffering  from 
paresis  and  injected  a  preparation  of  salvarsan,  "  and  for  the 
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first  time  In  this  country  those  germs  were  attacked  at  the  seat 
of  the  disease  " — but  the  patient  died.  The  game  of  sliced  ani- 
mals, as  it  has  been  called, — transplanting  organs  from  one  ani- 
mal to  another  of  a  different  species — is  a  favorite  with  some 
surgeons,  though  the  leaders  in  the  profession  are  agreed  that 
such  transplantations  are  never  successful.  Notwithstanding,  a 
dispatch  to  a  western  paper  gravely  relates  that  "  A  remarkable 
operation  has  just  been  performed  with  great  success  on  an  im- 
becile child  by  Professor  Erwin  Payr,  director  of  the  surgical 
clinic  attached  to  Leipzig  University.  The  professor  planted  a 
piece  of  the  thyroid  gland  taken  from  a  healthy  child  born  of  a 
healthy  mother  into  the  liver  of  an  imbecile  child,  who  imme- 
idately  afterward  began  to  improve  in  intelligence,  which  steadily 
Increased  until  a  complete  cure  was  effected."  What  do  you  think 
of  that  for  a  triumph  of  modern  surgery! 

THE   DRUG    SUPERSTITION 

By  the  common  practice  of  prescribing  drugs  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  taught  people  to  believe  that  drugs  cure  disease  and 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  them  instead  of  correcting  their  habits  of 
living.  But,  if  drugs  cure  disease,  why  does  any  one  die  except  of 
old  age?  is  a  question  propounded  by  Charles  E.  Kitching. 
"  Drugs  relieve  pain  and  suppress  symptoms."  For  instance, 
antikamnia  prescribed  for  a  headache  stops  the  pain:  it  keeps  the 
nerves  from  reporting  wrong  conditions ;  but  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  headache  are  left  unchanged  and  subsequently  either 
cause  another  or  an  equivalent  trouble  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  People  who  take  drugs  often  acquire  either  a  drug  habit, 
such  as  the  cocaine  or  morphine  habit,  or  some  other  drug  dis- 
ease; for  instance,  from  taking  arsenic  or  mercury.  In  other 
words,  drugs  make  two  troubles  grow  where  there  was  one 
before. 

That  the  medical  profession  is  doing  more  to  spread  the  drug 
habit  among  the  American  people  than  any  other  agency  was  the 
indictment  made  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  the  Drug  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
an  address  before  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Society  for  the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  has  been  subject  to  ^'  sick  headaches  " 
for  years  was  advised  by  a  New  York  doctor  to  take  an  opiate 
every  night  for  a  year  to  make  her  sleep.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  hablt- 
formlng  drugs.  In  an  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Kebler 
the  replies  received  from  a  number  of  sanitariums  that  receive 
and  treat  drug  habitues  showed  that  about  35  per  cent,  of  their 
patients  were  doctors.  The  question,  "  In  your  experience  what 
occupations  have  furnished  the  largest  quota  of  drug  habitues?  '* 
was  answered  by  no  of  the  151  doctors  to  whom  inquiries  were 
addressed.  The  medical  profession  headed  the  list,  with  phar- 
macy second.* 

Charles  B.  Towns,  who  for  years  has  made  a  special  study 
of  drug  habits  and  who  is  the  author  of  the  law  recently  enacted 
by  the  New  York  legislature  to  restrict  still  further  the  sale  and 
use  of  habit-forming  drugs,  says : 

"  For  various  reasons  habit-forming  drugs  have  found  a 
stronger  foothold  In  this  country  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Our  annual  consumption  of  opium,  per  capita,  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  China,  although  we  use  It  principally  In  the  form  of  Its 
derivatives,  morphine,  etc. ;  and  our  consumption  of  cocaine  has 
grown  to  a  magnitude  unprecedented  anywhere. 

"  Heroin,  a  derivative  of  morphine,  was  first  advertised  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  accepted  by  the  medical  world  as  a  non- 
habit-forming  substance  having  all  ,the  useful  qualities  of  the 
dangerous  habit-forming  drugs. 

'*  Our  own  Internal  revenue  reports  show  us  to  be  consuming 
as  many  of  these  drugs  as  all  of  Europe  put  together  uses." — 
The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1914. 

MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  POPULARIZE  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  MEDICAL 

SCIENCE 

An  aggressive  campaign  is  waged  to  popularize  serums,  vac- 
cines, and  other  newly  discovered  remedies — to  Introduce  new 
ones  or  to  foster  the  continued  use  of  old  ones.     The  first  step 

*  Monthly  Cyclopccdia  and  Medical  Bulletin,  Jan.,  1911. 
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is  to  give  them  away.  State  and  local  health  officers  sometimes 
advertise  that  they  will  furnish  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox  vac- 
cine free,  or  diphtheria  antitoxin,  cerebro-splnal-meningltis  serum, 
or  rabies  virus,  or  perform  the  operation  free  of  charge.  Con- 
gress in  1 8 13  set  the  precedent  by  passing  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  a  vaccine  agent  to  mail  smallpox  vaccine 
free  to  anyone  who  should  apply  for  it.  The  Government  now 
furnishes  rabies  virus  and  typhoid  vaccine  free. 

This  looks  very  generous.  There  is  nothing  free  about  it, 
however.  Some  one  pays  for  it.  Vaccination  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  100,000,000  against  smallpox  at  an  average  price  of 
one  dollar  apiece  would  amount  to  $100,000,000,  too  big  a  prize 
to  let  slip.  It  is  better  to  give  a  few  "  free  "  vaccinations  occa- 
sionally than  let  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  be  killed. 
One  often  hears  it  said  that  in  discovering  new  cures  all  the 
time  doctors  are  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  own  mouths. 
With  immunizing  remedies  being  introduced  every  few  months, 
vaccination  for  colds,  searching  out  healthy  disease-carriers 
through  inspection  of  school  children,  employees,  passengers,  etc., 
and  treating  them,  and  with  thorough  medical  examination  of 
everybody  *'  at  least  once  a  year,"  as  is  now  being  advocated 
by  prominent  doctors,  to  be  followed,  of  course,  by  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  if  the  examiners  advise  it,  I  fail  to  see  that 
doctors  are  destroying  or  curtailing  their  own  business.  Vacci- 
nation and  serum  treatment  of  animals  is  coming  into  vogue.  In 
France  in  1894  nearly  2,000,000  sheep  and  cattle  were  inocu- 
lated against  anthrax.  Next  we  may  hear  that  a  corps  of  State 
and  county  officials  Is  going  about  vaccinating  chickens  for  the 
pip  I 

The  next  step  Is  to  make  vaccines  and  serums  compulsory  on 
school  children,  the  army  and  navy,  and  others.  Each  time  a  new 
serum  or  vaccine  craze  starts,  the  medical  profession  Is  so  certain 
that  it  has  an  infallible  specific  that  it  seeks  to  make  it  compul- 
sory. Then  in  a  few  years  the  theory  is  exploded,  and  a  new 
one  takes  its  place.  These  medical  theories  are  fleeting  fashions, 
like  bustles  and  stove-pipe  skirts.  The  latest  Is  removing  the  gall 
bladder.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  and  author  of  a  standard  text-book  on  diagnosis,  in 
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his  hospital  experience  had  opportunity  to  verify  his  diagnoses 
when  patients  died  and  autopsies  were  held.  He  published  the 
record,  showing  that  he  was  correct  In  only  about  50  per  cent, 
of  1,000  cases  he  had  examined.  If  so  eminent  a  doctor  Is  mis- 
taken so  often,  how  many  times  must  other  doctors  be  who  have 
had  very  much  less  training  and  experience  than  he?  A  recent 
report  shows  that  In  Bellevue  Hospital  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
autopsies  performed  during  a  certain  period  of  time  did  not  con- 
firm the  clinical  diagnoses.  A  favorite  tirade  with  a  prominent 
doctor  In  Chicago  who  teaches  in  one  of  the  medical  colleges 
there  is  what  ignoramuses  the  smaller-city  and  village  doctors  are 
who  come  there  to  study  for  a  few  months  to  get  new  ideas  and 
methods.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  medical  profession  fights 
for  compulsory  forms  of  treatment. 

As  instances  of  theories  once  widely  indorsed  and  then  thrown 
on  the  scrap-heap  or  that  are  now  tottering  and  beginning  to  be 
repudiated  may  be  mentioned  fumigation  against  Infectious  dis- 
eases, removal  of  the  tonsils  and  the  appendix,  and  the  highly 
infectious  character  of  tuberculosis.  We  have  been  fumigated, 
lo,  these  many  years — our  schools,  ships,  houses,  etc. — at  great 
expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  Now  fumigation  Is  declared 
useless,  even  by  some  of  the  leading  regulars.  In  New  York 
City  it  has  been  discontinued,  except  for  smallpox,  in  four  bor- 
oughs, but  retained  in  Brooklyn  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It 
was  discarded  abroad  years  ago.  If  all  these  years  it  was  ineffec- 
tual to  stay  the  spread  of  infection,  then  why  haven't  germs  ex- 
terminated the  whole  population,  if  they  are  as  deadly  as  they 
are  represented  to  be? 

Removing  the  tonsils  is  an  operation  that  has  had  great 
vogue,  but  now  a  number  of  leading  doctors  among  the  regulars 
condemn  the  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  removal  of  those  or- 
gans, notably  Dr.  John  N.  Mackenzie,  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  an  article  in 
The  Maryland  Medical  Journal^  Sept.,  19 12,  he  declares  that 
the  functions  of  the  tonsils  are  unknown  and  therefore  those  or- 
gans should  not  be  removed,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
enumerates  some  of  the  dire  results  from  such  operations,  includ- 
ing, not  Infrequently,  death.     In  support  of  his  views  he  cites  the 
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opinion  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  that  "  of  all  the  surgical  In- 
sanities within  his  recollection  this  onslaught  on  the  tonsils  is  the 
worst,  not  excepting  the  operation  on  the  appendix." 

''  As  long  back  as  memory  can  run,"  he  says,  "  the  tonsil  was 
regarded  as  a  perfectly  useless  appendage,  which  cumbered  the 
throat  and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  .  .  . 
It  was  sacrificed  on  every  possible  pretext  or  when  the  surgeon 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  .  .  .  But  never  in  the  history 
of  medicine  has  the  lust  for  operation  on  the  tonsils  been  as 
passionate  as  it  Is  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  not  simply  the  sur- 
gical thirst  from  which  we  have  all  suffered  In  our  earlier  days, 
just  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  we  suffered  from  the  measles; 
it  Is  a  mania,  a  madness,  an  obsession.    .    .    . 

"  When  preeminent  authority  proclaims  In  lecture-room  and 
text-book  as  indisputable  truth  the  relationship  between  a  host  of 
diseases  and  the  tonsil  of  the  child  and  advises  the  removal  of 
the  glands  as  a  routine  method  of  procedure,  what  can  we  expect 
of  the  student  whose  mind  Is  thus  poisoned  at  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  his  medical  education  by  ephemeral  theory  that  mas- 
querades so  cheerily  in  the  garb  of  Indestructible  fact?    .    .    . 

*' This  operation  (tonsillectomy)  is  done  all  over  the  land  by 
operators  of  all  kinds,  and.  If  the  truth  were  known,  with  great 
mortality.  The  amount  of  reckless  surgery  done  in  this  field 
will  never  be  known  or  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  medical  liter- 
ature, but  It  may  be  found  In  Its  abiding  place  In  the  book  of  the 
recording  angel.    .    .    . 

"  We  are  going  through  to-day  In  laryngology  what  the  gyne- 
cologist went  through  years  ago.  The  ovaries  were  removed 
then  under  as  little  provocation  as  the  tonsils  are  being  taken 
out  to-day.  .  .  .  This  senseless,  ruthless  destruction  of  the 
tonsil  Is  often  so  far-reaching  and  enduring  In  Its  evil  results  that 
It  Is  becoming  each  day  a  greater  menace  to  the  public  good." 

For  a  long  time  many  doctors  thought  the  appendix  useless, 
and  some  surgeons  even  advocated  its  removal  In  early  child- 
hood to  avoid  the  risk  of  appendicitis  later  in  life.  I  know  an 
instance  In  which  a  prominent  surgeon  removed  the  appendix 
from  five  or  six  members  of  a  wealthy  family  to  ensure  them  from 
ever  having  an  attack.    Now  the  craze  for  removing  It  has  begun 
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to  subside  a  little.  A  number  of  leading  surgeons  among  the 
regulars  have  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  all  along  maintained 
that  the  appendix  performs  useful  functions  and  that  removing  It 
IS  unnecessary,  at  least  in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  harmful. 

For  years  we  have  had  dinned  Into  our  ears  the  frightful 
danger  of  Infection  from  a  person  with  tuberculosis.  "  The  best 
authorities  tell  us  that  the  germs  can  be  exuded  In  the  patient's 
perspiration  and  may  be  conveyed  to  another  in  a  handshake" 
{Morning  Oregonian) .  As  a  result  of  such  teachings,  people 
afflicted  with  the  disease  are  shunned  like  lepers  and  usually  re- 
fused employment.  In  consequence  some  die  of  discouragement 
and  others  commit  suicide.  Now  an  editorial  In  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Jan.  3,  19 14,  quotes  approv- 
ingly a  doctor  who  had  said:  *'  *  Adults  are  very  little  endan- 
gered by  close  contact  with  open  tuberculosis  and  not  at  all  in 
ordinary  association.  .  .  .  It  is  time  for  a  reaction  against  the 
extreme  ideas  of  infection  now  prevailing.'  The  statement  which 
we  have  quoted  represents,  not  one  man's  views,  but  what  seems 
to  be  the  growing  conviction  of  many  of  the  most  progressive  and 
thoughtful  students  of  tuberculosis  at  the  present  time."  Dr.  J. 
W.  Hodge  goes  still  further  and  declares  tuberculosis  Is  no  more 
Infectious  than  corns !  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mays,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  the  regular  school  of  medicine,  declares  that  "  the 
evidence  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  contagiousness  of 
tuberculosis  rests  is  so  frail  that  it  would  be  scorned  by  any  im- 
partial jury  of  even  ordinary  Intelligence." 

Other  sciences,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  etc.,  do  not 
seek  to  compel  by  legislative  enactment  the  acceptance  of  their 
doctrines.  It  Is  only  medical  science  that  seeks  compulsion.  For 
centuries  In  European  countries  the  State  sought  to  compel  uni- 
versal acceptance  of 'whatever  religion  it  selected.  It  assumed 
that  people  could  not  be  trusted  to  select  their  own  and  tried 
to  coerce  belief  and  persecuted  those  who  refused  submission. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed  In  the  attempt  to  enforce 
uniformity.  The  persecutors  felt  very  self-righteous.  They  jus- 
tified their  conduct  as  actuated  by  the  highest  motives — the  public 
welfare — to  save  heretics  from  everlasting  damnation.  To-day 
the  same  sort  of  conflict  Is  being  waged  by  the  American  Med- 
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ical  Association  in  behalf  of  State  medicine  under  the  guise  of 
the  public  welfare. 

What  Benjamin  Franklin  said  of  State  religion  applies 
equally  to  State  medicine:  "  When  a  religion  is  good,  I  conceive 
that  it  will  support  itself;  and  when  it  does  not  support  itself 
and  God  does  not  take  care  to  support  it,  so  that  its  professors 
are  obliged  to  call  for  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  'tis  a  sign,  I 
apprehend,  of  its  being  a  bad  one."  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed 
himself  in  like  manner  on  the  same  subject:  "  Truth  can  stand 
by  itself.  It  is  error  alone  that  needs  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment." 

The  medico-political  wing  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  constantly  seeking  more  power.  It  wants  "  the  club  of  the 
law,"  to  "  dictate  in  power,"  "  untrammelled  in  the  exercise  of 
authority."  Between  800  and  900  public  health  measures  were 
reported  as  introduced  into  the  State  legislatures  during  the 
winter  of  1912-1913,  and  "there  were  probably  many  more 
which  were  overlooked,  perhaps   1,000  in  all."  * 

For  a  number  of  years  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  obtain  the  power  and 
prestige  of  a  national  department  of  health.  The  scheme  has 
met  with  much  opposition,  for  one  reason  because  such  a  depart- 
ment would  be  dominated  by  the  allopaths,  just  as  the  Govern- 
ment service  always  has  been.  There  are  about  7,000  doctors 
in  the  federal  health  service,  and  all  but  about  half-a-dozen  be- 
long to  the  regular  school. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  some  months  ago,  pro- 
viding that  the  literature  issued  by  boards  of  health  be  sent 
through  the  mails  free  of  postage,  thus  enabling  health  boards 
to  foist  their  pet  theories  more  extensively  on  the  public! 

As  instances  of  what  sort  of  medical  misinformation  health 
officials  disseminate  may  be  cited  the  following:  Surgeon-General 
Rupert  Blue,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government  public  health 
service,  issued  a  warning  against  the  use  in  restaurants  of  the 
open  bowl  containing  squares  of  sugar  as  a  menace  to  health 

*  The  Survey,  Sept.  27,  1913,  article  by  Frederick  R.  Green,  M.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 
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and  urged  that  the  proprietors  compel  patrons  to  remove  the 
sugar  with  tongs.  "  Persons  with  tuberculosis  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases,"  said  he,  "  are  liable  to  transmit  their  maladies 
to  others  when  putting  their  fingers  into  the  bowl."  During  the 
summer  of  191 2  in  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
board  of  health,  cats  as  well  as  dogs  had  to  be  muzzled  or  leashed 
whenever  they  ventured  forth  out  of  doors.  City  Health  Officer 
Wheeler  of  the  same  place  warned  the  public  through  the  local 
press  that  "  the  character  of  the  cases  of  smallpox  that  we 
are  having  at  present  is  more  severe  and  is  gradually  assuming 
the  malignant  type,  and  I  think  within  the  next  year  the  small- 
pox cases  generally  over  the  North-west  will  assume  that  fright- 
fully malignant  type  that  we  had  in  former  years,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  the  people  who  are  unprotected  by  vaccina- 
tion to  get  vaccinated  and  thereby  protect  themselves  as  far 
as  possible."  Health  Commissioner  Goldwater  of  New  York 
City  gave  a  statement  to  the  newspapers  that  "  every  person  in 
New  York  who  has  not  been  vaccinated  for  smallpox  or  who 
was  vaccinated  more  than  seven  years  ago  should  be  inoculated 
at  once  "  and  that  he  was  "  having  printed  for  immediate  dis- 
tribution 800,000  circulars,  which  will  warn  those  in  need  of 
vaccination  not  to  delay  it." 

In  one  way  or  another  the  medical  profession  has  enlisted 
the  help  of  the  press  in  its  campaign  of  popularizing  its  teach- 
ings. Just  as  in  Italy,  where,  by  the  way,  a  State  quinine  law 
was  passed  in  1902,  the  use  of  quinine  was  helped  along  by 
making  it  into  chocolate  candy,  so  the  doctors  put  their  teachings 
before  the  public  in  simple,  non-technical  language  or  in  story 
form,  like  Sunday  school  chalk  talks.  For  several  years  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  prepared  and  sent  out  a 
weekly  bulletin  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Many  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  give  up  a  great  deal  of  space  to  articles  on 
the  achievements  of  medical  science.  Many  editors  sincerely 
believe  modern  medical  doctrines  and  write  indorsing  them. 
Many  of  the  big  newspapers  and  women's  magazines  have  an 
M.D.  on  the  staff  to  conduct  a  department  and  answer  questions. 
Dazzling  discoveries  are  heralded  with  a  great  blare  of  trum- 
pets, and  still  more  wonderful  discoveries  than  have  already  been 
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made  are  confidently  predicted.  But  doctors  often  have  to  hold 
their  jubilees  before  they  have  perfected  their  discoveries,  as  it 
often  turns  out  to  be  an  autopsy  or  a  wake  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  attend.  Many  of  them  strain  to  have  some  startling 
discovery  ready  for  publication,  especially  if  they  are  in  charge 
of  an  endowed  institution,  to  make  the  donor  feel  that  the  in- 
vestment is  paying  dividends.  Thus  wide  publicity  Is  often 
given  to  half-baked  theories.  The  following  is  a  sample.  It  is 
entitled.  Physician  Hopes  to  Rob  Typhoid  of  Its  Terrors. 

"  A  new  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  based  on  the  Injection 
of  a  serum  drawn  from  typhoid  convalescents,  was  announced 
here  to-day  by  Dr.  George  R.  Carson  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital  at  the  annual  convention  of  Pacific  coast  railway  sur- 
geons. 

"  *  Now  that  prophylactic  vaccination  against  typhoid  has 
been  proved  successful,'  said  Dr.  Carson,  ^  next  must  follow  some 
curative  agent,  vaccine,  serum,  chemical  combination,  or  what 
not,  which  shall  rob  typhoid  of  its  terrors.  Its  third  week  of  com- 
plication. Its  prolonged,  exhausting  fever,  and  Its  sequels.  I  feel 
that  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  Its  discovery  and  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  abort  typhoid.' 

*'  Typical  typhoid  cannot  be  produced  among  animals,  Dr. 
Carson  explained;  hence  his  recourse  to  the  blood  of  conva- 
lescents who  have  acquired  Immunity  by  their  victory  over  the 
disease. 

"  *  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  used  the  serum  on  only  four 
cases,  and  it  Is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  I  have  felt  rather  pleased  and  encouraged. 
The  serum  treatment  seems  to  abort  the  disease.  A  severe  case 
Is  rendered  mild.' 

"  Dr.  Carson's  discovery  was  made  possible  by  an  endow- 
ment of  $60,000  given  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  wife  of  the 
late  railroad  magnate,  for  research  purposes." — The  Morning 
Oregonian,  Oct.  25,  19 13. 

This  remedy  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  A  method  of  treat- 
ment for  typhoid  fever,  some  of  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  refraining  from  drugging  and  feeding  the  patient,  accom- 
plishes all  that  Dr.  Carson  is  seeking,  and  was  discovered  years 
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ago.  Those  doctors  who  use  it  abort  the  disease  to  two  weeks 
and  in  light  attacks  to  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  result  of  this  constant  iteration  in  the  press  of  the  glories 
of  modern  medical  science  and  the  frightful  danger  of  infection 
and  contagion  is  that,  if  anyone  has  the  temerity  to  disavow  a 
belief  in  them,  by  many  people  he  is  regarded  as  a  fool  or  crazy. 
Another  result  is  that  the  public  is  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm,  at 
intervals  fanned  into  a  panic.  For  instance.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Ballard  declared  that  the  Pacific  coast  cities  are  "  on  a  volcano 
and,  being  so  situated,  may  be  visited  by  bubonic  plague."  The 
volcano  is  liable  to  erupt  any  minute,  if  the  health  officers  relax 
their  vigilance  in  sitting  on  the  lid  I 

Another  result  is  that,  led  to  think  that  "  with  the  aid  of 
money  and  philanthropic  enthusiasm  the  millennium  is  at  hand, 
multi-millionaires  become  affected  with  the  prevalent  mania  and 
give  a  million  from  time  to  time,  which  often  serves  to  per- 
petuate error.  For  instance,  $1,000,000  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Friedmann,  if  his  rem.edy  should  prove  successful.  Nathan 
Straus  established  a  Pasteur  Antihydrophobia  Institute  in  Pales- 
tine. J.  D.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,000,000  to  the  foozle  enter- 
prize  of  exterminating  hookworm  by  means  of  thymol.  He  has 
recently  given  $1,000,000  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Med- 
ical Research  for  the  study  of  animal  diseases.  His  gifts  to  that 
institution  now  total  more  than  $12,500,000.  During  19 13 
gifts  to  medical  institutions  totalled  about  $13,500,000. 

Along  with  sounding  their  own  praises  the  regulars  have  not 
neglected  denouncing  as  quacks  and  vilifying  in  the  press  the 
members  of  other  schools — the  homoeopaths,  osteopaths,  naturo- 
paths, eclectics,  and  chiropractors,  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
them. 

The  doctrines  of  the  regular  school  of  medicine  in  regard  to 
the  germ  theory,  contagion  and  infection,  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
vaccination,  etc.,  have  been  inserted  in  text-books  of  hygiene  used 
in  the  public  schools,  at  least  in  some  States.  The  one  used  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  contains  among  its  illus- 
trations pictures  of  seven  different  kinds  of  germs,  including  the 
germs  of  hog  cholera  and  Asiatic  cholera.  Next  in  order  will  be 
a  kindergarten  course  on  germs.    Lecturers  are  sent  out  through 
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the  country  to  spread  medical  gospel  by  means  of  addresses  be- 
fore women's  clubs,  granges,  farmers'  institutes,  W.  C.  T.  U.'s, 
churches.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, normal  and  college  students  and  teachers,  and  in  set- 
tlements and  factories. 

In  spite  of  all  these  marvellous  discoveries  and  the  wide  pub- 
licity given  to  them,  the  annual  amount  of  sickness  and  loss  of 
life  from  preventable  diseases  Is  appalling.  The  political  doc- 
tors attribute  the  blame  to  their  not  having  power  enough  to  en- 
force their  edicts ;  the  opposition,  to  the  wrong  methods  employed 
in  seeking  cures  and  immunization  through  serums,  vaccines, 
drugs,  and  unnecessary  surgery. 


t  I  "A 


ON    DOING    GOOD 

May   Tomlinson 

HOREAU  declares,  in  his  whimsical  way,  "  If  I  knew 
«  for  a  certainty  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house  with 

-*-  the  conscious  design  of  doing  me  good,  I  should  run 
for  my  life."  And  Thoreau,  I  think,  was  not  exceptional  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  professional  philanthropist.  An  imposed 
moral  atmosphere  is  as  distasteful  as  the  forced  mirth  of  pre- 
arranged jokes.  We  would  have  our  moral  as  well  as  our 
social  elation  a  spontaneous  efflux. 

Conscious  of  this  natural  unwillingness  to  receive  philan- 
thropic attentions,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  proselytizing  zeal 
of  those  who  go  to  far  countries  to  present  a  new  faith  to  an 
ancient  people,  an  effort  which  results  chiefly — if  Kipling's  ob- 
servations can  be  credited — in  the  dissemination  of  a  few  ac- 
complishments, such  as  the  ability  to  speak  a  little  English  and 
the  attempt  to  play  a  few  tinkling  tunes  on  the  piano.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  of  these  noble,  self-sacrificing  devotees  of 
the  missionary  cause,  and  still  I  wonder  at  their  hardihood  and 
their  unquestioning  faith  in  the  worth-whileness  of  their  mission. 
I  fancy  that  in  this  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  as  in  our  own 
settlement  work,  when  any  real  and  permxanent  good  is  effected, 
it  is  brought  about  more  by  the  power  of  example  than  by  any 
conscious  effort. 

If  we  consider  a  little,  we  discover  that  the  persons  who 
stand  out  in  the  memory  as  the  embodiment  of  all  beneficence 
are  not  those  who  regard  themselves  as  humanitarians  or  talk 
largely  of  their  work,  even  though  they  may  belong  to  the  doing- 
good  professions.  I  have  in  mind  two  of  these  benefactors. 
The  first  was  a  minister,  come  of  a  long  line  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
to  the  manner  born.  He  was  not  a  trained  theologian,  nor  dis- 
tinguished in  any  way  for  book-learning.  Indeed,  his  scholastic 
advantages  had  been  few.  He  was  endowed,  however,  with 
some  natural  gifts, — eloquence,  dignity  of  bearing,  beauty  of 
physiognomy,  personal  magnetism.  He  possessed,  moreover, 
that  wisdom  of  humanity  of  which  Emerson  speaks.    He  was  one 
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of  the  Doctor  Lavenders  of  his  profession,  a  species  of  church- 
man fast  disappearing.  Famous  neither  for  the  depth  and  polish 
of  his  discourses  nor  for  the  strenuousness  of  his  labors,  he  was 
a  power  nevertheless.  It  was  the  life  that  he  lived,  his  daily- 
walk  among  his  people,  the  example  of  calm,  frugal,  honest,  up- 
right, kindly  living,  that  told.  His  charges  were  for  the  most  part 
country  parishes  and  his  knowledge  of  farming  was  considerable. 
He  always  cultivated  a  garden,  which  flourished  beyond  those 
of  his  neighbors.  His  thrifty  husbandry  and  his  love  of  angling 
lessened  no  man's  respect  for  him.  His  good  sound  sense  and 
sturdy  independence,  his  shrewd  understanding  of  idiosyncrasies 
and  clear  discernment  of  motives,  made  him  both  a  wise  counsel- 
lor and  a  just  censor.  His  rebuke  was  often  administered  with 
a  not-ineffective  touch  of  wit  or  humor.  Men  loved  to  have 
him  come  among  them.  Housewives  vied  with  one  another  for 
the  honor  of  entertaining  him.  Always  his  presence  lent  a 
charm.  Plainly,  his  power  was  not  in  what  he  did,  but  in  what 
he  was — in  the  dignity,  purity,  strength,  and  sweetness  of  his 
manhood. 

My  second  example  of  beautiful,  beneficent  living  I  find  in 
the  life  of  a  country  doctor,  whose  services  were  rendered  im- 
partially to  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  black  and  white, 
worthy  and  worthless.  His  one  thought  was  to  preserve  life 
and  alleviate  suffering.  Early  and  late,  through  heat  and  cold, 
sunshine  and  storm,  he  went  his  daily  rounds,  often  returning 
from  a  ten-mile  drive  in  one  direction  to  be  summoned  to  a  pa- 
tient living  as  far  away  in  the  opposite  direction  or  perhaps  as 
many  miles  back  along  the  very  road  over  which  he  had  just 
come;  not  seldom  getting  to  bed  at  midnight  to  be  called  out 
before  daylight;  sometimes  battling  with  the  elements,  taking 
down  fences  and  driving  across  fields  to  avoid  impassable  snow- 
drifts, leading  his  horse  over  frozen  streams  by  spreading  the 
buffalo  robe  for  the  safe  tread  of  the  animal's  smooth-shod  feet; 
considering  no  obstacle  unsurmountable  in  his  determination  to 
get  to  a  sick  man's  bedside.  But  to  him  there  was  nothing  heroic 
in  all  this;  he  looked  upon  it  only  as  a  faithful  performance  of 
professional  duties,  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  Exposure,  discom- 
fort, weariness,  loss  of  sleep,  physical  and  mental  strain,  almost 
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a  giving  of  one's  life-blood, — It  was  all  willing  service,  and  serv- 
ice rendered  with  little  thought  of  reward.  And  the  gentle  spirit 
with  which  it  was  done,  the  manly  tenderness,  the  patience,  the 
sympathy — 'twas  wonderful!  Can  we  estimate  the  value  of  such 
a  life?    Hardly. 

Then,  I  think  we  can  count  as  a  benefactor  the  woman  who 
keeps  house  tranquilly,  exquisitely,  and  economically;  provides 
well-planned,  well-prepared,  well-served  meals;  cares  for  two 
or  more  children,  neglecting  neither  body,  mind,  morals,  nor 
manners.  To  do  all  this,  keeping  oneself  fresh  and  unjaded  the 
while,  means  no  inconsiderable  array  of  talents  and  no  small 
degree  of  physical  endurance.  I  marvel  how  one  frail  woman 
can  accomplish  the  feat,  even  with  the  aid  of  efficient  servants. 
With  hand,  heart  and  mind  so  occupied,  a  woman  has  no  need 
to  go  about  In  search  of  ways  of  doing  good.  All  concern  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  she  can  leave  to  the  Mrs.  Jellybys. 

And  yet  we  hear  of  restlessness  among  mothers  of  school- 
going  children;  we  are  told  that.  In  their  home  tasks  and  mater- 
nal cares, — the  study  to  provide  comfort  and  nourishment  at  a 
minimum  expense,  the  achievement  of  keeping  a  house  In  per- 
fect cleanliness,  the  endeavor  to  effect  a  smooth  running  of  the 
household  machinery  and  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  capable 
motherhood, — women  do  not  find  adequate  employment  for  their 
faculties  (or,  If  they  do,  they  should  not)  ;  we  even  read  of  the 
return  of  housewives  and  mothers  to  a  business  life  as  a  relief 
from  ennui.  Another  favorite  theme  among  writers  for  the 
household  journals  Is  the  Inspiriting,  through  club  membership 
and  club  attendance,  of  the  elderly  woman  made  dull  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  home  interests  and  home  duties.  Now,  club  membership 
may  be  a  good  thing,  and  Interest  In  municipal  affairs,  the  paving 
of  streets  and  the  hygienic  condition  of  back-yards,  may  be  most 
commendable;  yet  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  soul  pov- 
erty must  be  of  the  woman  obliged  to  resort  to  such  activities  In 
order  to  escape  dulness. 

There  is  need,  I  suppose,  of  organization;  but  surely  we 
are  organized  to  death.  The  devil  himself  was  the  first  or- 
ganizer, was  he  not?  Did  he  not  organize  a  revolt  In  Heaven? 
And  a  very  appropriate  occupation  It  was  for  him,   affording 
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full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  Since  then,  both  mili- 
tary and  religious  organizations  have  been  a  necessity.  But  too 
often  In  systematized  effort  the  end  Is  lost  sight  of  in  the  elab- 
orateness of  the  means.  There  Is  In  this  very  complexity  a  fas- 
cination for  minds  of  a  certain  order.  Zealous  humanitarians 
talk  gHbly  of  their  various  Departments  of  Work,  They  hold 
forth  until  one  feels  inclined  to  ask,  "  Well,  but  what  Is  being 
accomplished  by  all  this  machinery?  "  To  the  onlooker,  so 
much  talk,  such  constant  attendance  at  meetings,  meetings,  meet- 
ings, seems  a  grand  waste  of  time.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in 
the  giving  of  alms,  as  in  every  kind  of  helpfulness,  organization 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  So  far  as  possible,  we  should 
come  into  personal  touch  with  those  we  would  help.  It  is  the 
direct  service  that  brings  a  reflex  benefit,  though  some  persons 
seem  able  to  derive  a  sense  of  service  from  the  task,  say,  of 
counting  out  leaflets.  But  what  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  it 
must  take! 

Doubtless,  the  need  of  organized  aid  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened by  a  closer  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  vice,  and 
a  more  judicious  application  of  the  ounce  of  prevention  that  Is 
more  powerful  than  the  pound  of  cure.  There  Is,  however,  one 
institution  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  the  effectiveness  of 
which  will  be  more  and  more  generally  recognized.  I  refer  to 
the  Settlement.  This  endeavor  to  set.  In  the  midst  of  poverty, 
degradation,  and  filth,  an  example  of  beautiful  housekeeping  and 
beautiful  living  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  praise.  The  move- 
ment Is  at  once  practical  and  Ideal.  It  Is  brotherly  love,  it  is 
enlightenment,  encouragement,  inspiration,  restoration. 

The  settlement  workers,  in  their  unconscious  helpfulness,  re- 
semble that  class  of  benefactors  who  render  passive  service, 
those  patient  bearers  of  pain  and  weakness  and  the  trial  of  en- 
forced inactivity,  helpers  who  serve  without  knowing  It;  for  to 
endure  with  patience  and  sweetness  is  a  kind  of  service,  surely, 
perchance  the  very  highest.  Who  has  not  been  made  ashamed 
of  his  own  fretfulness  in  the  serene  presence  of  some  helpless 
invalid?  Deprived  of  much,  these  afflicted  ones  possess  sources 
of  consolation  and  contentment  unknown  to  persons  able  to  go 
about.     They  exhibit  to  us  the  beneficent  law  of  compensation. 
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Still  another  force  to  be  counted  among  the  potent  influ- 
ences for  good  is  the  unconscious  power  of  the  charming  woman. 
Graceful,  gracious,  deep-souled,  serene,  this  queen  of  women  is 
quite  a  different  type  from  the  over-energetic,  dominant,  asser- 
tive, speechifying  creature.  She  Is  often  a  lady  of  leisure,  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  but  her  very  presence  Is  efficacious.  Spend  but 
a  few  moments  In  her  company  and  life  seems  to  take  on  a  new 
value. 

But  sweetest  of  all  beneficence  is  the  blessed  influence  of  chil- 
dren. At  the  very  sight  of  child-loveliness  our  hearts  swell  with 
love  and  gratitude.  The  presence  of  a  child  is  a  restraining,  en- 
livening, softening,  relaxing  Influence;  it  makes  for  spiritual  flex- 
ibility— preserves  us  from  every  kind  of  rigidity.  But  for  the 
helplessness  of  infancy,  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  the  presence  of 
pain  and  weakness,  man*s  capacity  for  burden-bearing  and  the 
virtue  of  self-forgetfulness  would  have  little  chance  of  devel- 
opment. 

So  there  are  forces  at  work,  and  good  Is  being  wrought  quite 
independently  of  any  human  intent.  The  silent  forces  are  ever 
the  most  productive.  Bustle  and  commotion  are  disturbing.  The 
endeavor  to  achieve  is  admirable;  but  It  Is  the  result,  the  fin- 
ished product,  that  delights  the  beholder,  not  the  effort  or  the 
process.  The  perfect  poem  pleases  us  beyond  measure;  the  first 
rough  draft  would  only  puzzle  and  weary  us.  We  usher  our 
guest  Into  the  swept  and  garnished  house ;  we  do  not  annoy  him 
with  the  sight  of  broom,  brush,  and  mop.  Why  is  it  that  in  our 
humanltarlanism  alone  we  proceed  with  so  much  ado,  so  much 
clatter,  so  much  lobbying,  so  much  parading,  haranguing,  flaunt- 
ing of  banners,  and  blowing  of  trumpets?  'Twould  be  somewhat 
of  a  surprise,  were  the  power  of  the  What  Is  a  thing  that  could 
be  weighed  in  the  balance,  to  find  all  the  philanthropic  activity  of 
the  world  outbalanced  by  that  goodness  which  is  a  constant  su- 
perfluity, as  Thoreau  puts  it. 

William  Morris,  in  his  News  from  Nowhere,  pictures  a  civi- 
lization advanced  beyond  the  need  of  any  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment. This  is  romance,  of  course,  a  dream.  But  is  it  a  dream 
entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  realization?  Certainly,  as  man 
becomes  more  and  more  truly  educated,  that  is  to  say,  as  man's 
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education  becomes  more  and  more  an  outdrawing  of  the  abso- 
lute being,  the  present-day  system  of  organization  will  gradually 
fall  into  disuse.  The  church  itself  may  then  become  obsolete. 
Each  man's  heart  will  be  a  shrine.  The  spirit  of  prayer  will  be 
all-pervading.  And  yet,  the  question  arises,  does  the  inner  na- 
ture of  man  ever  really  undergo  change?  Is  development  al- 
ways soul  growth?  Is  it  not  sometimes,  as  George  Eliot  sug- 
gests, degeneration?  And  what  hope  is  there  of  regeneration? 
Does  it  not  begin  in  a  willingness  to  let  the  Over-Soul  shine 
through  ? 


NEW   LOVE    IN   A    STREET    CAR 
Walter  Ferris 

SUCH  stolid  faces!     Do  folk  sit  and  stare 
Thus  always,  heavy-eyed? 
These  women  have  known  love  I 
Have  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  love's  house 
And  dwelt  within,  where  many  things  are  known, 
Yet  sit  here  prim  and  dull,  with  no  least  gleam 
Of  all  the  mysteries  that  love  has  taught 
To  give  a  little  radiance  to  their  eyes  I 

If  I  had  passed  that  strange,  sweet  gate,  and  known 

Love's  intimate  nights  and  days. 

And  all  the  sacred  beauties  of  his  house, 

Would  not  my  eyes  be  full  of  secret  lights, 

And  my  lips  curve  with  little  lurking  smiles, 

Remembering  dear  caresses? 

Would  not  my  very  presence  breathe  a  sense 

Of  warmth  and  splendor?  .  .  . 

Or  should  I  sit  here  dull  and  heavy-eyed? 
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Horace  Holley 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  a  generation  ago,  when  modern 
industrialism  began  to  define  our  social  life  with  a  new 
and  unexpected  character,  the  poets  gazed  upon  this 
strange  smoke-belching  monster  In  consternation  and  fled  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  hills.  And  ever  since,  from  an  ideal  remoteness, 
they  have  been  sending  back  verses  of  Imploration  and  rebuke, 
verses  idyllic,  verses  transcendental,  verses  esoteric  and  cosmic. 
Deserted  by  the  singers  and  intent  upon  achieving  the  new  world 
of  metallic  conquest  which  lay  before  us  Inexorably  against  the 
horizon  of  time,  we  have  received  these  poems  as  gifts  from 
another  sphere,  honoring  them  with  morocco  bindings  and  a 
place  on  the  top  shelf,  admired,  but  alas !  unread.  Industrialism 
fell  upon  poetry  like  a  great  rock  in  a  woodland  spring,  destroy- 
ing the  image  reflected  so  long  from  its  quiet  waters.  Shelley, 
Keats,  Byron  and  the  Brownings  fled  to  Italy;  others  who  could 
not  escape  in  the  flesh  sent  forth  their  imagination  to  regions 
even  more  remote.  Poetry  has  consequently  come  to  mean  one 
thing,  daily  life  another.  And  while  admiring,  even  revering 
these  poets  for  their  tremendous  psychic  power,  nevertheless 
when  the  true  lover  of  creative  art  looks  back  and  realizes  what 
they  stole  from  daily  life,  how  they  diverted  vision  from  reality 
and  made  life's  obligation  and  its  promise  divide  into  two  sep- 
arate streams,  he  is  compelled  to  charge  them  with  having  com- 
mitted, all  unconsciously,  the  supreme  sin,  the  sin  of  Judas  Iscar- 
iot,  the  sin  of  betrayal.  They  betrayed  life  into  the  hands  of 
brutal,  unredeeming  waste;  they  betrayed  poetry  itself  into  the 
hands  of  a  vain,  sterile  Ideal. 

But  this  movement  away  from  daily  life  has  now  drawn  to 
its  term;  the  impulse  has  set  the  other  way;  one  by  one  the  poets 
are  returning,  approaching,  peering  more  or  less  timidly  at  the 
grimy  but  energetic  machine,  secretly  wondering  how  they  may 
render  Its  throbbing  heart-beats  in  song.  Their  return  is  not 
due  to  pity  for  the  people  they  themselves  had  voluntarily  de- 
serted, nor  Is  it  due  to  any  summons  and  capitulation  on  the  part 
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of  the  modern  world;  of  their  own  accord  the  poets  return,  real- 
izing at  last  that  without  contact  with  actual  living  and  being  and 
doing  they  possess  no  continued  creative  power.  The  fact  is, 
the  poets  have  grown  tired  of  their  long-praised  affinities,  the 
Muse  Parnassian,  the  Muse  of  symbol  and  faery  so  forlorn,  and 
with  a  strange  unwonted  humility  they  stand  now  before  the 
housewife's  unassuming  gate.  Nor  have  they  brought  with  them 
their  beloved  speech,  the  forms  and  flourishes  of  tradition:  the 
guardian  at  the  gate  has  written  "  Leave  all  myth  behind,  ye 
who  enter  here  " ;  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  poets  knew 
beforehand  that  this  admonition  was  essential. 

Now  such  humility  is  significant.  It  means  that  the  poets 
confess  that  the  old  feudal  attitude, — the  attitude  taking  for 
granted  that  the  poet  bears  in  himself  a  great  gift  which,  if  the 
world  be  sufficiently  good  and  obliging,  he  will  condescend  to  lay 
down, — was  an  attitude  essentially  false.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poet  now  knows  that  the  gift,  if  gift  there  be,  lies  rather  within 
the  world:  the  poet  himself  is  its  recipient.  For  the  creative 
imagination,  like  a  woman's  body,  is  sterile  until  fertilized  by 
contact  with  living  forces.  The  poet  is  but  one  loop  in  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  though  he  is  the  particular  loop  which  represents 
the  filament  able  to  send  forth  illumination,  nevertheless  the 
source  of  its  energy  lies  in  the  circuit  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  is  for 
the  very  stuff  and  essence  of  poetry  that  the  poet  has  been  com- 
pelled to  re-unite  himself  with  the  world.  A  new  realism  is 
entering  poetry,  a  realism  both  of  subject  and  form;  or  rather 
the  old  eternal  realism  has  been  restored. 

But  in  this  rebirth  of  poetry  there  is  another  element  even 
more  significant,  the  tendency  toward  spontaneity.  All  of  us 
were  schooled  to  admire  the  conscientious  craftsman  who  labored 
days  upon  a  single  word  and  weeks  upon  a  line.  That  concep- 
tion of  craft,  while  admirable  with  respect  to  what  it  actually 
accomplished,  is  now  realized  to  be  vicious  with  respect  to  what 
it  shut  out.  By  spontaneity  I  do  not  mean  hurried  work,  as  we 
hurry  our  lunch  on  Broadway;  I  mean  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  poet's  mind  within  his  subject,  absorption  to  the  point 
where  he  voluntarily  lays  down  his  hold  upon  the  last  thread  of 
critical  self-consciousness,  caught  up,  body  and  mind  and  soul, 
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and  fused  as  one  instrument  obedient  to  the  descending  impulse. 
This  condition  is  by  no  means  new  to  poetry,  though  novel  to 
us;  it  dominated  the  idea  of  creation  among  all  races  which  pos- 
sessed poetry  as  a  present  fact  and  not  merely  as  an  academic 
ideal.  It  is  a  condition  manifested  only  when  poets  throw  them- 
selves boldly  within  the  stream  of  life.  It  is  even  the  condition, 
one  may  assert,  without  which  the  heart  of  verse  receives  no 
vitalizing  blood.  Thus  it  was  among  the  old  English,  Welsh  and 
Scotch,  the  early  Greeks  and,  most  notably  of  all,  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Not  by  deliberation  but  in  spontaneity  the 
poet  works  his  true  spell,  his  songs  struck  from  him  as  sparks 
from  the  revolving  wheel. 

Imagine  our  own  poetry  to  have  begun  with  Milton,  even 
Shelley;  would  the  term  have  that  universal  sanction  it  bears 
among  us  to-day?  It  would  not;  it  would  be  as  aloof  from  our 
daily  thoughts  as  ornithology;  for  poetry  received  its  indelible 
impress  from  being  common  currency  among  people  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  in  ballad,  in  song  and  in  drama.  Among  the  He- 
brews the  poet  was  also  prophet,  and  we  know  how  time  and 
again  the  folk  raged  about  their  prophets  like  waves  about  a 
ship,  imploring  him  for  a  more  convenient  god.  And  the 
prophet,  surrounded  by  their  tumult,  responding  to  it  as  the  ship 
responds  to  the  dashing  waves,  the  inmost  vision  of  him  set  to 
wild  vibration,  scourged  them  with  words  that  seared,  with 
rhythms  that  stormed  the  soul.  And  though  among  no  other 
race  has  poetry  assumed  this  religious  meaning  and  influence, 
nevertheless  wherever  poetry  has  asserted  itself  irresistibly  in 
daily  life.  It  has  been  allied  to  the  spoken,  not  the  written  word; 
it  has  been  a  song,  a  speech  or  a  cry,  never  a  studied  reflection. 

It  is  to  recover  this  long-lost  authority  that  poets  are  seeking 
desperately  to-day;  to  be  fertilized  to  spontaneous  articulation 
by  contact  with  immediate  and  living  forces,  and  hence,  as  result 
rather  than  intention,  redeeming  the  brutality  of  the  time  by 
penetrating  events  with  a  poetic  soul.  All  of  us  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  psychically  at  least  every  generation  must  begin  at  the 
very  beginning.  Institutions  may  develop  from  one  stage  to 
another  through  successive  generations,  but  It  Is  Impossible  for 
one  soul  to  commence  its  experience  where  another  has  left  off. 
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Despite  the  fictitious  development  given  to  poetry  by  schools  and 
libraries,  the  poet  knows,  after  weary  searching  and  experiment, 
that  the  ground  lies  naked  to  the  plow  and  that  the  present  will 
fertilize  only  the  living  seeds  of  its  own  sowing.  Can  we  add 
Homer  to  Shakespeare  and  produce  a  greater  genius?  And  if 
that  is  the  recipe  for  poets,  what  acquired  culture  produced 
Homer?  what  Shakespeare?  No.  It  Is  not  the  past  that  we 
must  absorb,  but  the  present.  The  library  can  only  perpetuate 
the  energies  of  old  groups  and  past  crises  at  the  expense  of  the 
actual  here  and  now.  The  natural  term  for  a  poem  is  how  far 
and  how  long  it  can  pass,  memorized,  as  sheer  excitement,  from 
man  to  man.  Let  a  poem  live  only  so  long  as  men  instinctively 
give  it  being  within  their  hearts ;  and  this  lest  the  dead  past  bear 
us  captive  to  a  lie. 

This  realization,  in  its  different  aspects,  is  fermenting  our 
thoughts  to-day.  Be  not  too  critical,  therefore,  of  the  young 
poet  who  rides  up  and  down  the  subway,  or  haunts  Wall  Street, 
coal  mines  and  prisons  In  search  of  new  subjects  and  new 
rhythms.  He  is  attempting  to  cultivate  that  power  of  response 
to  immediate  energies  and  events,  and  that  self-forgetfulness, 
which  when  developed  will  discover  the  Homeric  and  the  Shake- 
spearian In  our  own  midst,  or  render  the  ardent  psalms  of  a  new 
dispensation. 


PETRUS  BOREL 

Arthur  Symons 

THE  name  of  Petrus  Borel  has  come  to  be  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  Philistine,  a  by-word  to  the  Bourgeois.  His 
nickname,  "  le  lycanthrope,"  is  remembered,  but  it  is 
forgotten  that  it  was  of  his  own  christening.  What  Gautier  said 
of  him  as  a  friend,  and  Baudelaire  as  a  critic;  all  that  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  chief  of  a  cenacle  and  "  un  roi  qui  s*en  allait,'' 
all  but  a  few  seekers  after  lost  reputations  have  forgotten.  He 
is  a  figure  fantastic  but  not  grotesque,  a  defier  of  order  but  a  slave 
of  letters.  He  dreamed  of  conquering  the  world.  He  was  a 
dandy,  whether  with  a  *'  gilet  a  la  Robespierre  "  or  naked  under 
a  tiger-skin.  His  whole  work,  scattered  in  reviews  and  journals, 
and  never  reprinted,  is  contained  in  a  novel,  a  book  of  short 
stories,  and  a  book  of  verse.  None  of  them  is  accessible,  and 
one,  not  the  least  remarkable,  exists  only  in  its  original  edition 
of  1833,  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  No  one  has  ever  yet  done  them 
entire  justice. 

Pierre-Joseph  Borel  de  Hauterive  was  born  in  Lyons,  June 
26,  1809,  and  died  at  Mostaganem,  in  Algeria,  on  July  14,  1859. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  his  ill  luck 
was  continuous.  He  was  set  to  be  an  architect,  and  built  a  few 
houses  and  the  once  famous  Cirque  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
But  he  preferred  the  studios  of  his  friends,  and  was  soon  penni- 
less. His  books  brought  him  no  money,  he  founded  newspapers 
with  names  such  as  Le  Satan,  U Ane  dJOr,  and  he  wrote  articles, 
stories  and  poems  wherever  he  could  get  them  taken;  finally,  in 
1846,  through  the  help  of  Gautier  and  Mme.  de  Girardin,  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Colonies  at  Mostaganem.  There  he 
built  a  house  for  himself  which  he  called  "  Haute  Pensee."  In 
1848  he  was  turned  out  of  his  post,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
another.  He  married,  and  had  a  son,  Alderan-Andre-Petrus- 
Benoni;  and  died  in  misery  in  the  year  1859. 

The  "  jeune  et  fatale  poete  "  has  described  himself  under  an 
imaginary  name  in  the  preface  of  one  of  his  books :  its  exacti- 
tude is  confirmed  by  all  the  portraits  painted  and  the  eulogies 
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written  by  his  friends.  In  U Artiste,  1839,  ^^  a  full  length  por- 
trait of  him  In  black,  carefully  dressed,  Immensely  pale,  with 
his  hand  on  a  great  hound;  his  melancholy  face  like  a  Greco, 
with  closely  cut  black  hair  and  moustache,  dark  eyebrows  over 
sombre  and  hollow  eyes.  He  stands  In  a  tragic  landscape,  against 
clouds :  an  Inflexible  dreamer. 

The  two  mottoes  on  the  title-page  of  Rapsodies  render  Its 
character  with  great  exactness.  One  Is  chosen  from  Regnler,  one 
from  Malherbe.    The  former  affirms  the  author  to  be, 

"  Hautain,  audacieux,  conselller  de  lui-meme, 
Et  d'un  coeur  obstine  se  heurte  a  ce  qu'il  aime." 

The  second,  In  the  name  of  the  book,  declares : 

"  Vous,  dont  les  censures  s'etendent 
Dessus  les  ouvrages  de  tous, 
Ce  Ifvre  se  moque  de  vous." 

Nothing  more  remained  to  be  said,  only  there  is  a  long 
preface :  the  end  Is  fine  Irony:  "  Heureusement  que  pour  se  con- 
soler de  tout  cela,  II  nous  reste  Tadulterel  le  tabac  de  Maryland  I 
et  du  papel  espagnol  por  cigarltos."  He  names  himself  "  un 
loup-cervler."  "  Mon  republicanlsme,  c'est  de  la  lycanthrople !  " 
The  word  caught,  he  recaptured  It,  and  "  le  lycanthrope  "  will  be 
found  among  his  titles  for  himself. 

The  book  begins  and  ends  with  an  avowal  of  poverty,  and 
between  that  beginning  and  ending  what  romantic  dreams, — what 
towers,  chatelaines,  what  satisfaction  to  have  only  "  a  tattered 
cloak,  a  polgnard,  and  the  skies,"  If  one  can  also  "  taste  one's 
sorrows  in  an  elegant  tea-cup."  The  sombre  Carlovlnglan  man- 
ner Is  there.  It  is  from  Hugo  already  that  the  romantic  prop- 
erties find  their  way  Into  these  pages,  and  this  sort  of  antithesis : 

"  Enfer!    si  ta  peine  est  ma  peine, 
Qu'en  ce  moment  tu  dois  soufErir !  " 

It  was  in  the  air,  and  all  the  gay  and  fierce  love-songs  were  what 
everybody  was  writing.  What  Is  personal  comes  in,  here,  for 
instance,  where  the  vagabond  life  of  Petrus  and  his  companions 
is  indicated  in  a  single  quaint  stanza: 
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"  Chats  de  coulisse,  endeves ! 
Devant  la  salle  ebahie 
Traversant,  rideaux  leves, 
Le  theatre  de  la  vie." 

And  there  Is  the  ceaseless  refrain  which  returns  throughout  his 
whole  work : 

"  Naitre,  souffrir,  mourir,  c'est  tout  dans  la  nature 
Ce  que  I'homme  pergoit ;  car  elle  est  un  bouquin 
Qu'on  ne  peut  dechifFrer:    un  manuscrit  arabe 
Aux  mains  d'un  muletier:   hors  le  titre  et  le  fin 
II  n'interprete  rien,  rien,  pas  une  syllable." 

The  wolf  barks  harshly  enough,  and  to  little  purpose,  in  the 
political  pieces,  but  has  not  yet  tasted  blood.  Champavert  is 
hardly  anticipated  In  Agarite,  the  one  dainty  fragment  of  dia- 
logue, with  Its  Instant  of  drama.  All  this,  however.  Is  In  the 
Interval,  and  we  end  with  the  desperate  epilogue:  "  J'al  faim." 
It  Is  curious  how  many  things  which  Petrus  Borel  could  not 
achieve  he  left  as  an  impetus  to  others.  Few  readers  probably 
have  paid  any  heed  to  the  motto,  of  the  fifth  Ariette  ouhliee  of 
the  Romances  sans  Paroles: 

"  Son  joyeux,  importun  d'un  clavecin  sonore." 

Verlalne's  poem  Is  a  miraculous  transposition  of  what  Borel  only 
suggests  In  his  poem,  which  Is  called  Doleance,  and  Is  a  personal 
lament.  But  he  has  taken  from  It  all  that  he  needs;  there  Is, 
besides  the  line  quoted,  the  "Parle,  que  me  veux-tu?''  which 
may  be  discerned  In  "  Que  voudrals-tu  de  mol  ?  "  May  not  "  une 
main  frele  "  come  from: 

"  Indescret,  d'ou  viens-tu?    Sans  doute  une  main  blanche, 
Un  beau  doigt  prisonnier 
Dans  de  riches  joy  aux  a  frappe  sur  ton  anche 
D'ivoire  et  d'ebenier?" 

Of  a  bitter,  personal  lament.  In  which  the  *'  clavecin  sonore  "  is 
a  mere  starting-point,  Verlalne  has  made  a  floating,  vague,  and 
divine  dream  of  music  scarcely  heard  In  a  twilight:  no  more  than 
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that,  but  a  masterpiece.    But  to  him,  as  to  others,  it  was  Petrus 
who  had  given  the  first  impulse. 

Petrus  Borel's  best  poem  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Rapsodies, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  prologue  to  Madame  Putiphar.  It  is  filled 
with  a  grave  and  remote  phantasy,  and  in  its  cold  ardor,  its 
romantic  equipment,  and  its  naked  self  under  that  cloak,  it  antici- 
pates Baudelaire,  and  is  almost  worthy  of  him.  Baudelaire  was 
conscious  of  its  merit,  and  has  defined  it  as,  "  un  etrange  poeme, 
d'une  sonorite  si  eclatante  et  d'une  couleur  presque  primitive  a 
force  d'intensite."  The  poem  is  a  cavalcade  of  three  adversaries 
in  the  soul:  the  world,  a  mystic's  solitude,  and  death.  The  pic- 
ture of  each  is  given :  the  first,  young,  gay  in  his  steel  corslet  on 
his  caparisoned  horse;  the  second  bestrides  a  bony  mule;  the 
third,  a  hideous  gnome,  bears  at  his  side  a  great  fish-hook,  on 
which  hang  nets  of  unclean  creatures.  And  so,  he  ends  after 
praising  and  cursing  each  in  turn,  with  admiration  and  hate, 

"  Ainsi,  depuis  long-temps,  s'entrechoque  et  se  taille 
Cet  infernal  trio, — ces  trois  fiers  spadassins: 
lis  ont  pris,  les  mechants,  pour  leur  champ  de  bataille, 
Mon  pauvre  coeur,  meurtri  sous  leurs  coups  assassins, 
Mon  pauvre  coeur  navre,  que  s'affaisse  et  se  broie, 
Douteur,  religieux,  fou,  mondain,  mecreant! 
Quand  finira  la  lutte,  et  qui  m'aura  pour  proie, — 
Dieu  le  sait ! — du  Desert,  du  Monde  ou  du  Neant  ?  " 

In  the  year  1833  a  book  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pages  was  published  in  Paris  by  the  firm  of  Eugene  Renduel, 
under  the  title:  Champavert.  Contes  Immoraux,  par  Petrus 
Borel,  le  Lycanthrope.  The  first  thirty-eight  pages  contain  a 
Notice  sur  Champavert,  written  by  the  author,  and  professing 
that  Petrus  Borel  was  dead,  and  that  his  real  name  had  been 
Champavert.  Some  of  the  poems  published  two  years  before  in 
the  Rapsodies  are  quoted,  and  some  biographical  notes,  not  per- 
haps imaginary,  are  given.  The  rest  of  the  book  contains  seven 
stories,  named:  "  Monsieur  de  I'Argentiere,  I'Accusateur," 
''  Jaquez  Banaon,  le  Charpentier  (La  Havane),"  "  Don  Andrea 
Vesalius,  FAnatominte  (Madrid),"  "  Three  Fingered  Jack,  I'Obi 
(La  Jamaique),"  "  Dina,  la  Belle  Juive  (Lyon),"  '*  Passereau, 
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TEcolier  (Paris),"  and  "  Champavert,  le  Lycanthrope  (Paris)." 
Each  has  a  motto,  or  a  series  of  mottoes,  on  the  fly  leaf  of  its 
title,  mostly  from  the  Bible,  and  from  contemporary  poets, 
Gerard,  Gautier,  Musset.  Each  story  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  divisions,  and  every  division  has  its  own  title,  more 
often  in  English,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Provengal  than  in  French. 
These  seven  stories,  though  not  immoral,  as  they  profess  to  be, 
in  the  defiant  manner  of  the  day,  are  as  extraordinary  as  any 
production  of  the  human  brain.  All  are  studies  in  horrors  and 
iniquities ;  above  all,  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Written  by  any- 
one else  they  would  be  revolting,  for  they  spare  no  detail  of  mon- 
strous deeds;  they  would  be  pitiless  but  for  their  immense  self- 
pity;  cruel  but  for  their  irony,  which  is  a  bitter,  personal,  and  at 
times  magnificent  arraignment  of  things.  They  are  crude,  ex- 
travagant, built  up  out  of  crumbling  and  far-sought  materials; 
they  are  deliberately  improbable,  and  the  persons  who  sin  and 
suffer  in  them  are  males  all  brain  and  females  all  idols  or  ideals. 
They  are  as  far  from  reality  as  intention  and  style  can  make 
them;  a  world  of  vari-colored  puppets  swinging  on  unregulated 
wires.  And  yet  these  violences  and  crudities  and  all  this  digging 
in  graveyards  and  fumbling  in  the  dead  souls  of  the  treacherous 
and  the  unforgiving,  have  something  in  them  or  under  them,  a 
sincerity,  a  real  hatred  of  evil  and  unholy  things,  which  keeps  us 
from  turning  away,  as  our  first  impulse  may  well  be,  in  mere  dis- 
gust. A  man,  suflfering  from  some  deadly  misery,  leaps  before  us 
in  ironical  gymnastics,  and  comes  down  with  his  mortal  laugh,  a 
clown,  in  the  arena.  That  is  what  makes  the  book  tragic,  a  buf- 
foon's criticism  of  life;  there  is  philosophy  in  it,  and  an  angry 
pathos. 

Can  the  sense  of  horror  become,  to  those  accustoming  them- 
selves to  it,  a  kind  of  luxury,  like  drunkenness?  In  another  later 
book  Borel  tells  us  that  it  can:  "  Car  il  y  a  dans  la  douleur  une 
volupte  mysterieuse  dont  le  malheureux  est  avide;  car  la  souf- 
france  est  savoureuse  comme  le  bonheur."  Many  great  writers 
have  had  it,  as  a  small  part  of  their  genius;  Hugo  had  it,  for 
instance,  together  with  his  passion  for  the  tragically  grotesque. 
But  in  this  one  writer  horror  seems  to  be  almost  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  his  dreams.    Whenever  he  seems  about  to  open  the  door 
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to  beauty,  horror  shuts  to  the  door.  He  does  not  suggest,  he  is 
minute,  and  will  number  every  circumstance,  which  others  would 
turn  from.  At  times  horror  finds  a  voice  in  such  a  litany  as  Dina 
and  the  boatman  chant  on  their  dreadful  voyage ;  or,  with  appal- 
ling irony,  in  that  scene  where  two  negroes,  fighting  to  death, 
stop  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell  striking  eight, 
draw  apart,  kneel,  repeat  the  "  Angelus,"  each  taking  his  turn, 
pray  silently  for  one  another's  souls,  and  then  rise  and  hack  and 
tear  each  other  to  pieces.  We  shudder  and  wonder,  and  find  the 
horror  almost  Insupportable;  but  we  do  not,  as  in  a  story  of 
Pierre  Louys,  sicken  at  the  calm,  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  writer. 
In  Petrus  Borel  horror  is  an  obsession:  its  danger  is  at  times 
to  become  an  absurdity. 

It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  his  hasty,  defiant  art,  that  we  are 
not  always  sure  whether,  when  he  is  absurd,  he  is  absurd  inten- 
tionally. And  it  pleased  him  to  write  a  style  which  was  half 
splendor  and  half  rage.  Listen  to  this  jewellery  of  the  senses 
before  Huysmans:  "  Depraved  by  grief,  she  sought  ardently 
for  all  that  irritated  her  nerves,  all  that  excited  and  awakened 
her  apathy;  she  covered  herself  with  the  most  heavily  scented 
flowers;  she  surrounded  herself  with  vases  full  of  syringa,  jas- 
mine, vervain,  roses,  lilies,  tuberoses;  she  burned  incense  and 
benzoin;  she  shook  around  her  amber,  cinnamon,  storax,  musk." 
And  he  will  tell  you  that  a  woman  Is  "  pyramidally  virtuous  "; 
and  I  hardly  know  how  often  things  are  ohomhre,  which  is  the 
biblical  overshadowed.  English  and  Spanish  rudely  decorated 
his  pages,  generally  more  accurate  than  in  the  seekers  after  this 
form  of  local  color  In  his  time.  He  has  many  varieties  of  dia- 
logue from  the  pompous  to  the  abject,  but  all  are  done  with  an 
uneven  energy. 

To  be  delivered  from  most  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
discomforting  things  of  the  world,  was  the  continual  prayer  of 
one  who  liked  to  be  called  "  un  lycanthrope."  "  La  souffrance," 
he  said,  "  a  fait  de  mol  un  loup  feroce,"  and  the  world  to  him 
was  a  thing  "  sur  lequel  je  crache,  que  je  meprlse,  que  je  repousse 
du  pied."  He  realized  that  to  think  too  closely  about  life  was  to 
be  unhappy.  And  so  the  varying  image  of  himself  who  goes 
through  the  best  of  his  stories  Is  the  man  who  thinks  and  dies. 
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What  logic  there  Is  often  In  certain  of  the  preposterous  scenes, 
which  reach  their  summit  in  the  dialogue  between  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  guillotined  ("not  publicly,  but  in  your  back-gar- 
den"), and  M.  Sanson,  the  state  mechanician  of  the  guillotine. 
The  bourgeois  itself  is  concentrated  in  one  vast  bewilderment  In 
the  professional  gentleman  who  doubts,  with  strict  politeness,  the 
sanity  of  a  strange  visitor  who  addresses  him  after  this  manner: 
"  Je  jure  par  toutes  vos  oesophagotomies  que  j'ai  mes  salnes  at 
entleres  faculties;  seulement,  le  service  que  je  vous  prie  de  me 
rendre  n'est  point  dans  les  moeurs."  But  the  one  splendid,  fran- 
tically original,  sentence,  which  gives  the  whole  accent  to  this 
strange  story,  Is  :  "  Peu  de  chose,  je  voudrais  simplement  que 
vous  me  guillotlnasslez." 

The  whole  story  of  Passereau,  In  which  this  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  several  audacious  and  unparalleled  incidents,  has  a 
macabre  humor  which  is  terrible,  if  you  will,  but  personal,  and 
at  that  time  new.  It  has  been  seen  since,  and  we  find  Baudelaire, 
consciously  or  not,  taking  the  exact  details  of  his  murderous 
drunkard's  action  In  Le  Vin  de  U Assassiriy  from  the  well  In  which 
Passereau  drowns  his  mistress.  The  very  words  are  almost  the 
same.  "  Passereau  alors,"  we  read,  "  avec  un  grand  effort, 
detache  et  fit  tomber  sur  elle,  une  a  une,  les  plerres  brisees  de  la 
margelle,"  just  as  the  drunkard  in  Baudelaire  was  to  confess 
afterwards : 

"  Je  Tai  jetee  au  fond  d'un  puits, 
Et  j'ai  meme  pousse  sur  elle 
Tous  les  paves  de  la  margelle." 

Huysmans  Is  anticipated,  not  only  In  such  a  passage  as  I  have 
quoted,  but  in  that  sketch  of  an  earlier  des  Esselntes:  "  Some- 
times, the  bad  weather  having  gone  on  without  intermission,  he 
remained  cloistered  for  a  whole  month,  surrounded  perpetually 
by  lamps,  by  torches,  flooded  by  a  splendid  artificial  daylight; 
reading,  writing  sometimes,  but  more  often,  drunk  or  asleep. 
His  door  was  closed  against  everyone  but  Albert,  who  came  very 
readily,  to  shut  himself  up  with  him;  not  crazed  by  the  same 
delirium,  the  same  suffering,  the  same  desolation,  but  for  the 
oddity  of  the  thing,  for  the  chance  of  taking  life  in  a  wrong 
sense,  of  parodying  this  rectilineal  bourgeoisie."   Is  It  not  almost 
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to  the  very  word  characterizing  it,  the  plan  of  existence  in  A 
Reboursf 

If  a  wild  but  living  sketch  may  be  compared,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance, with  a  flawless  picture,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  power  of  creating  a  sense  of  suspense  at  the  opening 
of  a  story,  and  in  developing  it  to  the  explicit  horror  of  the  end, 
in  which  Petrus  Borel  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Poe.  Still  more 
does  he  at  times  seem  to  anticipate  Villiers  de  L'Isle-Adam.  How 
like  a  first  sketch  of  Villiers  is  the  idea  of  suicide  by  guillotine, 
and  the  mock-pedantic  form  of  the  letter  to  the  "  Comxmission 
des  Petitions  " :  ''  Dans  un  moment  ou  la  nation  est  dans  la 
penurle  et  le  tresor  phtisique  au  troisieme  degre,  dans  un  moment 
ou  les  delicieux  contribuables  ont  vendu  jusqu'a  leurs  bretelles 
pour  solver  les  taxes,  sur-taxes,  contre-taxes,  re-taxes,  super-taxes, 
archi-taxes,  impots  et  contre-impots,  tailler  et  retalller,  capita- 
tions, archi-capltatlons  et  avanies;  dans  un  moment  ou  votre 
monarchic  oberee  et  votre  souveraine  piriforme  branlent  dans  le 
manche,  11  est  du  devoir  de  tout  bon  citoyen,"  and  so  forth. 

"  To  sing  of  love !  "  he  says  in  the  Testaments.  It  is  a  cata- 
logue of  his  work;  not  Beddoes  was  more  funereal.  Is  this 
obsession  of  blood,  this  continual  consciousness  of  evil,  this  inabil- 
ity to  see  any  but  the  dark  contraries  of  things,  a  mere  boastful 
affectation  or  the  only  possible  way  of  expressing  a  personality 
so  full  of  discontent,  and  bitter  knowledge  of  reasoned  com- 
plaint? All  his  stories  have  such  a  dissection,  such  a  passing  of 
all  things  through  so  bitter  a  crucible.  "  Pauvre  Job  au  fumier  " 
he  calls  himself  in  a  poem,  which  seems  to  be  sincere. 

Petrus  Borel's  next  and  last  complete  work,  his  "  triste 
epopee,"  as  he  called  it,  was  not  published  till  six  years  after 
Champavert.  The  mood  has  again  changed,  or  rather  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  interminable  pages;  the  style  Is  elaborated, 
and  used  with  a  singular,  paradoxical  effort.  The  name,  Madame 
Putiphar,  Is  of  a  nature  to  call  up  anticipations  which  are  far 
from  being  gratified.  Never  was  virtue  so  magnanimously  or 
more  preposterously  presented,  praised,  and  carried  unshaken 
through  unheard  of  tribulations.  Beings  so  transcendently  moral 
and  so  consistently  led  by  their  merits  and  good  deeds  Into  pit- 
falls  which   the   smallest   worldly   common-sense   would    have 
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avoided,  do  not  exist  in  fiction.  A  sentence  in  the  book,  not 
meant  to  refer  to  them,  defines  with  perfect  accuracy  the  manner 
of  their  treatment.  "  There  are  certain  cases,"  we  are  told, 
"  where  really  reason  has  so  stupid  an  air,  where  logic  has  so 
absurd  a  figure,  that  one  has  to  be  extremely  serious  if  one  does 
not  laugh  in  their  faces."  Is  Deborah  or  Patrick  MacWhyte 
the  more  saintly,  the  more  heroic?  It  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
especially  as,  by  a  farther  freak  of  their  chronicler,  they  are  set 
for  the  most  part  to  speak  in  a  language  so  formal  and  artificial 
that  the  feeling  it  is  meant  to  convey  is  only  to  be  faintly  seen 
through  it.  Here  is  Deborah  speaking,  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  to 
her  husband.  "  Veuillez  croire  que  je  sais  vous  estimer,"  she 
says;  "  je  ne  suis  point  assez  impertinte  pour  me  supposer 
I'auteur  de  votre  delicatesse  et  presumer  que  sans  vos  rapports 
avec  moi  vous  eussiez  ete  un  malhonnete  homme;  mais,  sans 
fatuite,  il  m'etoit  bien  permis  de  penser  que,  livre  a  vous-meme, 
sans  liens,  sans  serments,  sans  dilection  emplissant  votre  coeur, 
place  dans  la  fatale  alternative  oil  vous  vous  etes  trouve,  vous 
auriez  pu  preferer  manquer  a  I'exigence  de  vos  vertueux  prin- 
cipes  .  .  ."  and  much  more:  but  no,  the  faultless  man  would 
have  been  quite  capable  of  doing  it  all,  on  his  own  account.  It 
is  from  the  very  explicit  and  perilous  trial  of  his  virtue  by  a 
Madame  Putiphar  who  is  meant  to  typify  the  worst  side  of  the 
Pompadour  that  the  book  takes  its  name.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  snares  of  evil  are  but  vaunted  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  the 
picture  which  is  called  up:  '*  flowers,  candles,  perfumes,  sofas, 
vases,  ribbons,  damask,  a  lovely  voice,  a  mandolin,  mirrors, 
jewels,  diamonds,  necklaces,  rings,  earrings,  a  lovely  and  gracious 
woman  lying  back  languorously,"  is  but  the  prologue  to  a  con- 
demnation. 

The  story  itself  begins  with  an  arraignment  of  Providence, 
as  if  to  justify  the  ways  of  man  to  God.  *'  If  there  is  a  Provi- 
dence, it  often  acts  in  strange  ways !  woe  to  him  predestined  to 
follow  a  strange  way  I  "  Such  are  these  martyrs  of  their  own 
virtue,  and  they  are  shown  as,  in  a  way,  God's  puppets.  There 
is  a  sentence  which  might  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
so  clearly  does  it  state,  in  an  image  like  one  of  his  own,  the  very 
centre  of  his  philosophy.      "  I  have  often  heard   that  certain 
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insects  were  made  for  the  amusement  of  children;  perhaps  man 
also  was  created  for  the  same  pleasures  of  superior  beings,  who 
delight  in  torturing  him,  and  disport  themselves  in  his  groans." 
There  he  states  his  own  problem :  the  book  is  to  be  an  illustration 
of  it;  hence  the  horrors  and  the  angelic  natures  that  endure  them. 
But  he  has  no  explanation  to  give,  and  can  but  bow  down,  like  a 
later  mouthpiece  of  Villlers,  "  before  the  darkness." 

It  is  from  this  gloomy  and  hopeless  point  of  view  that  the 
whole  horrors  of  the  story  are  presented,  up  to  p.  250  of  the 
second  volume.  Then,  suddenly,  comes  a  change  of  direction, 
and  the  last  sixty  out  of  the  six  hundred  pages  are  written  from 
this  new  point  of  view.  *'  When  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write  this 
book  my  mind  was  full  of  doubts,  of  negations,  of  errors.  But  I 
know  not  by  what  mysterious  means  light  has  come  to  me  on  the 
way.  I  have  constrained  myself  in  the  whole  of  this  book  to 
make  vice  flourish  and  dissoluteness  overcome  virtue;  I  have 
drowned  roses  with  rottenness;  I  have  perfumed  iniquity  with 
nard;  I  have  poured  overflowing  happiness  into  the  lap  of  in- 
famy; I  have  brought  the  firmament  down  to  the  gutter;  I  have 
put  dirt  in  the  sky;  not  one  of  my  brave  heroes  has  not  been  a 
victim;  everywhere  I  have  shown  evil  as  the  oppressor  and  good 
as  the  oppressed."  And  now,  he  affirms,  all  these  cruel  accumu- 
lated destinies  have  turned  upon  him,  after  all  his  pains  to  inter- 
pret them,  and  have  given  him  the  lie. 

"  There  is  a  Providence,"  he  cries  now,  a  God  of  Vengeance. 
The  just  man,  if  he  suffers,  suffers  from  some  ancestral  or  attrib- 
uted sin:  and  evil  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  God  or  some 
destroying  power  in  man.  "  Croyez  a  un  Dieu  punisseur  ici- 
bas !  "  he  cries,  or  the  world  will  be  an  enigma  without  a  secret, 
an  absurd  impossible  charade.  And  he  brings  the  great  symbol  of 
useful  destruction,  the  French  Revolution,  to  end  his  arraignment 
of  the  cruelty  of  things  by  a  vengeance  in  which  man  takes  back 
his  rights,  the  sheep  shearing  the  shearer,  the  people  crushing 
Its  giants  like  a  rag  between  its  fists.  And  for  him  it  is  the 
approach  of  the  hour  when  all  those  miseries  that  he  has  sung, 
and  mountains  more  of  them,  shall  weigh  down  the  ultimate  scale 
of  the  balances  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

In  this  sudden  illumination,  this  prophetic  outburst,  which 
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ends  a  book  full  of  clouds,  dissonances,  errors,  absurdities,  but 
always  sincere,  noble  or  tending  blindingly  towards  nobility,  we 
see  certain  brave  and  serious  convictions  underlying  all  that  is 
contradictory  and  uncertain  in  a  creature  of  passionate  and 
eccentric  imagination.  When  a  people,  he  says,  revolts  against 
its  deities,  its  first  act  is  to  break  their  images.  That  is  what  he 
does  in  these  pages,  where  none  of  his  deities  are  allowed  to  be 
logical. 

A  book  so  incoherent  defies  analysis,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  closely  the  truth  is  followed  in  many  of  the  details,  the 
De  Foe-like  dungeon  scenes,  in  particular,  which  are  full  of  a 
painful  reality,  passing  at  least  once,  in  the  death-scene  of  Fitz- 
Harris,  into  notes  as  of  an  instrumental  solo,  as  he  cries  in  the 
last  ecstasy  of  death  in  the  pits  of  darkness,  "  All  shines  like  a 
carbuncle;  all  is  flaming,  caressing,  wavering,  dusty." 

For  the  actual  part  of  these  scenes  Petrus  Borel  has  an  inval- 
uable model  in  the  narrative  of  de  Latude.  No  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  identified  the  very  striking  resemblances  between  scenes 
in  which,  equally,  we  grope  from  horror  to  horror.  My  copy  of 
Le  Depotism  Devoile,  ou  memoir es  de  Henri  Masers  de  Latude ^ 
detenu  pendant  trente-cinq  ans  dans  divers  prisons  d^Etat,  is  dated 
1790,  "  imprime  aux  frais  de  M.  le  Latude,"  and  authenticated 
by  his  signature,  in  his  own  handwriting,  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
liminary Avertissement.  All  the  names  of  the  governors  of  the 
prison,  and  of  fellow-prisoners,  are  taken  by  Borel  from  de 
Latude,  in  one  instance  almost  word  for  word:  and  the  charac- 
terization of  Guyonnet,  the  first  governor  of  the  Donjon  of  Vin- 
cennes  ("I'honnete  M.  de  Guyonnet,"  as  Borel  calls  him; 
*'  homme  delicat  et  honnete,"  as  he  is  called  by  de  Latude),  of 
Rougemont,  his  successor,  who,  in  both  narratives,  is  represented 
as  the  same  odious  tyrant,  tampering  with  the  prisoners'  food, 
bricking  up  the  little  light  left  in  their  windows,  suppressing  their 
walks  in  the  open  air,  "  un  sot,  un  fat,  un  puant,  un  pice-maille, 
un  belitre,"  as  Borel  calls  him,  is  in  both  identical.  The  terrible 
lieutenant-general  of  police,  defined  by  Borel  as  "  un  mauvais 
charlatan  en  maniere  de  magistrat,"  is  seen  at  much  greater 
length  in  de  Latude,  who  prints  perhaps  the  most  ghastly  letter 
in  the  world.     "  II  feroit  a  propos,"  he  writes  to  the  Minister, 
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"  de  le  transferer  au  Donjon  de  Vincennes,  ou  II  y  a  moins  de 
prisonniers  qu'a  la  Bastille,  et  de  Vy  ouhlier!^  In  that  phrase  are 
exceeded  all  the  horrors  of  Madame  Putiphar. 

Whatever  was  the  good  or  evil  reputation  of  the  Pompadour 
who  figures  as  Madame  Putiphar  in  his  pages,  I  find,  in  the  evi- 
dently veracious  and  documented  pages  of  de  Latude,  confirma- 
tion enough  to  justify  that  part  of  Borel's  characterization  which 
is  concerned  with  her  vindictive  and  destroying  frivolity. 
"  What  then  has  been  my  crime?  "  de  Latude  questions;  "  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  misled  by  an  excess  of  ambition  which 
was  simply  absurd,  I  displeased  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  I 
offended  her,  if  you  will,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  admit.  At 
forty  years,  worn  out  by  seventeen  years  of  captivity  and  of 
tears  "  :  but  not  yet  nearly  at  the  end  of  either.  And  he  affirms : 
"  Also  she  has  never  given  liberty,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  any  of 
those  whom  she  has  hurled  into  chains;  she  shut  down  forever  in 
the  dungeon  walls  their  sighs  and  their  anger."  And  he  names 
(Borel  names  them  after  him)  a  Baron  de  Venae,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Donjon  for  nineteen  years  for  having  given  the 
Pompadour  a  piece  of  good  advice  which  "  humbled  her  pride  " ; 
a  Baron  de  Vissec,  seventeen  years  imprisoned  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  spoken  against  her;  a  Chevalier  de  Rochequerault, 
suspected  of  being  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet  against  her,  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-three  years.  Borel  and  Latude^s  books,  in 
scarcely  less  impressive  ways,  represent  the  moment  of  her  death, 
and  their  natural  hopes  that  a  personal  vengeance  would  be  set 
right  at  last  by  the  law.  "  I  thought  I  saw  the  skies  purple  with 
shame,"  de  Latude  tells  us.  "  Not  even  the  idea  came  to  me  that 
there  could  be  any  delay  in  breaking  my  chains."  For  de  Latude 
and  for  the  innocent  prisoners  of  Borel  no  key  unlocks  a  door, 
and  it  is  Borel  who  represents  the  dying  woman  writing  a  great 
"  no  "  in  a  last  refusal  of  mercy. 

All  this,  then,  and  the  episode  of  Malesherbes  visiting  a  pris- 
oner in  the  pit  of  a  dungeon,  drawing  him  up,  into  the  light,  and 
then  persuaded  by  false  tidings  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  is  his- 
torical fact,  and  is  used  by  Borel  as  part  of  a  story,  which  has  so 
much  of  the  document,  where  it  seems  most  the  invention,  of  a 
story-teller.     Not  less  real,  in  its  properly  artificial  way,  eight- 
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eenth  century  and  Crebillon  fils,  Is  the  adventure  of  the  Parc-aux- 
Cerfs.  Borel  seeks  too  often  such  local  color  as  **  azederach,"  a 
Syrian  tree,  or  the  plants  "  mahaleb  "  and  "  aligousier."  Pedan- 
try comes  in  here  as  in  other  ways  and  places;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  return  to  old  spellings  in  "  avolt,"  "  touts,"  "  abyme," 
"  gryllons."  Pedantry  passes  into  ignorance  in  certain  English 
words,  which  we  may  set  partly  to  the  credit  of  those  printers 
whom  he  calls  to  account  on  one  of  his  last  pages.  Strange 
metaphors  flourish  on  all  the  pages,  as  when  "  11  lui  sembloit  qu'il 
venoit  de  contracter  avec  les  pierres  de  son  cachot,  avec  ses  fers, 
un  hymen  Indissoluble,  un  hymen  eternel,  ne  devant  rompre  qu'a 
la  mort."  There  are  windy  bowlings,  the  "  Lycanthropie  "  I 
suppose,  and  at  times  grave  silences,  like  this,  with  its  sober  air 
as  of  Villiers:  "  Elle  etoit  du  nombre  de  celles  qui  jamais  ne 
s'effacent."  Everywhere  there  is,  In  Baudelaire's  phrase  about 
him,  'Me  charme  de  la  volonte";  and  the  sign  that  "  il  aimalt 
ferocement  les  letters,"  as  the  same  great  critic  characterized  him, 
after  his  exact  manner,  in  an  adverb. 


"  LAW  " 

Lester  Luther 

At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the  stage  is  entirely  black  but  for  a  deep  violet- 
red  strip  of  light  lying  low  around  the  horizon.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  for 
some  minutes — then  there  is  a  sigh  and  a  movement.  The  voice  of  a  young 
hoy  is  heard;  low  in  pitch,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  talk  aloud. 

BOY 

It  never  changes — it  never  changes — red — bright  red  like  fire. 
It's  like  blood,  too — like  a  wave  of 

THE   VOICE   OF   AN    OLD  WOMAN 

Seven  days  and  no  one  dies.     Seven  days  and  it  never  changes. 

THE  VOICE   OF  A   YOUNG   WOMAN 

I  tried  to  close  my  eyes,  but  the  lids  are  of  steel. 

VOICE   OF   ANOTHER   WOMAN 

Mine  too.    If  only  sleep  would  come! 

THE   VOICE   OF   A    MAN 

They  say  Sleep  and  Death  have  departed  from  the  earth. 
....    If  one  could  only  close  one's  eyes! 

THE   VOICE   OF   ANOTHER   MAN 

They  say  He  has  destroyed  Sleep  and  Death. 
He  has  destroyed  all  the  wishes  of  men. 

THE   VOICE   OF   AN   OLD   WOMAN 

Hunger  remains.     It  is  clawing  me,  clawing  me. 
Hunger  and  Pain. 

ANOTHER   VOICE 

Hunger  and  Pain. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   YOUNG    BOY 

It  never  changes — It  never  changes — It  never  changes. 
It's  the  color  of  the  snow  on  the  battlefield. 

THE   VOICE    OF   A   YOUNG   WOMAN 

The  ocean  is  red  and  the  earth — and  all  the  clear  brooks. 
There  is  no  water  anywhere  since  the  rain  of  blood. 
Water!    Water!    I'm  thirsty!    I'm  thirsty! 

THE   VOICE   OF   A    MAN 

The  trees  and  shrubs  drank  the  blood  like  mad.  Their  leaves 
are  all  a-dripping  red.  It  made  me  sick  to  see  them  suck  the 
blood  up. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A   WOMAN 

The  animals  went  mad  with  joy.     How  they  lapped  the  little 
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pools  and  then  fell  to  killing  each  other  so  that  they  might  have 
more  blood. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A   YOUTH 

I  saw  the  priest's  robe.  It  was  stained  all  over.  He  was 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  downpour. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A    MAN 

Very  few  escaped. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A   WOMAN 

Those  who  did  were  mostly  children. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   YOUNG    BOY 

It  never  changes — It  never  changes  [Crying'\  I  can't  look 
away — I  can't  look  away.     It  never  changes. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A    MAN 

My  God — why  doesn't  something  happen !  Seven  days  of  that 
burning  red  and  this  calm.    Why  can't  I  go  mad!     My  God! 

ANOTHER   MAN 

Don't  pray — no  one  can  hear  you.     No  one  is  listening. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   YOUNG    BOY 

It  never  changes — why  should  I  suffer?    It  never  changes — 
It  never 

A  WOMAN 

Be  thankful  you  can  talk.     Some  are  struck  dumb. 

THE   VOICE   OF   ANOTHER   WOMAN 

The  cannon  have  ceased. 

THE   VOICE   OF   A   MAN 

Long  ago. 

THE   VOICE   OF   AN    OLD   WOMAN 

They  ceased  when  the  dead  began  to  come  to  life  on  the  field. 
My  son  came  home  to  me.  He  had  been  dead  for  three  days. 
I  did  not  recognize  him.  Part  of  his  head  was  gone  and  his 
body  was  decayed. 

A   MAN 

I  arose  from  the  dead. 
\_A   tense  silence^ 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE   YOUNG   BOY 

It  never  changes.  It  never  changes. 

THE   MAN    WHO   AROSE   FROM   THE   DEAD 

It  is  easier  to  die  than  to  live,  but  to  live  and  die  and  live 
again — My  God!  [^Silence^  The  thousands  who  committed 
suicide  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  that  way, 
are  resurrected  too. 
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THE   VOICE   OF   A   WOMAN 

Yes — I  am  one. 

THE    RESURRECTED   MAN 

Did  you  torment  the  souls  of  those  in  authority  as  they  passed 
beyond  ? 

THE   RESURRECTED   WOMAN 

No — I  hunted  for  my  son.     I  am  a  mother,     i 

THE   RESURRECTED   MAN 

How  could  you  expect  to  find  him? 

THE   RESURRECTED   WOMAN 

Those  gone  out  from  the  world  seemed  possessed  of  a  double 
savagery  and  cunning.  God !  ...  is  there  any  hope  any- 
where ? 

THE   RESURRECTED   MAN 

No.     None — anywhere. 

THE   VOICE    OF    THE   YOUNG    BOY 

It  never  changes.     It  never  changes. 

[^The  distant  voice  of  a  child  is  heard  saying  a  prayer] 

A   WOMAN 

I  thought  the  children  had  gone  of  the  plague. 

ANOTHER   WOMAN 

No — one  remains. 

\^The  prayer  becomes  clearer.  All  are  quiet.  A  tense  calm. 
The  red  in  the  sky  begins  to  dim.  A  terrible  silence.  Sud- 
denly the  red  disappears] 

THE  VOICE  OF  A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  SPEAKING  IN  UNISON   [^CtS  if 

from  above] 
The  end  cometh  that  is  the  beginning.     For  behold,  I  appear, 
I  am  always. 

A   CHORUS   OF    CHILDREN 

Behold  the  Word,  and  hear  it. 

THE   TWO   VOICES 

Behold  the  end  of  man.     On  his  victory  I  place  defeat. 

CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN 

Behold  the  Might  of  the  Word  [Echo  chorus]  and  hear  it. 

THE   TWO   VOICES 

In  man's  hands  I  laid  a  divine  power.  He  scofiFed  at  me  and 
lost  me — but  I  always  knew  his  dwelling  place,  for  I  made  it. 

CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN 

Behold  God's  Love. 
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TWO   VOICES 

You  have  cast  me  out  of  your  hearts.  Your  tongues  waxed 
sharp  against  me, — so  I  withdrew. 

CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN 

Behold  the  Word — and  hear  it. 

THE   TWO   VOICES 

Call  me  Buddha — Life — Force — Energy — Christ — what  you 
will — I  care  not.  To  me  a  name  is  as  a  breath.  You  make 
too  much  of  words.    You  have  forgotten  me. 

CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN 

Behold  the  Word  and  hear  it. 

THE   TWO   VOICES 

Mighty  am  I.  Around  my  throat  is  hung  the  necklace  of  the 
worlds.  My  head  is  Crowned  by  Eternity.  My  garments  are 
the  Life  of  all  lives.    Mighty  am  I  in  Kindness — for  I  am  Love. 

CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN 

Mighty  is  Love. 

THE   TWO   VOJCES 

Man's  rule  hath  failed.     Love  calls.     Come! 

children's   CHORUS 

Come ! 

THE   TWO  VOICES 

Man  is  gone  forever. 

[One  terrific  shriek  from  the  multitudes  of  Earth^ 

THE  TWO  VOJCES 

I  am. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Liberty  and  License 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much  disgusted  with  H.  M.  Aubrey's  article 
in  the  April  Forum,  entitled  Liberty  and  License. 

He  certainly  makes  a  grave  charge  against  all  womankind;  one  that 
his  arguments  do  not  bear  out  and  that  all  thinking  women  will  take  excep- 
tion to,  as  it  stands. 

If  greater  license  has  resulted  from  the  greater  liberty  that  women  are 
now  enjoying,  it  ought  first  to  be  proved  that  the  women  who  have  the 
greater  liberty  are  indulging  in  greater  license,  and  second,  it  should  be 
shown  what  kind  of  license  is  being  indulged  in. 

He  says:  *'  But  with  these  (old)  laws  of  jealousy,  convention,  religion 
and  legislation,  the  woman  had  nothing  to  do,  save  obey:  in  that  far-away 
time  her  share  in  the  making  of  laws  was  too  infinitesimal  to  be  worth  con- 
sidering; to-day,  in  many  of  the  States,  she  has  theoretically  as  potent  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  as  man,  and  in  all  the  States  her  influence 
is  so  great  that  no  law-maker  can  safely  ignore  her.  This  being  so,  the 
greater  laxity  of  divorce  is  properly  chargeable  to  her,  and  if  the  resultant 
inference  shows  a  lowering  of  her  standard  of  female  chastity,  she  must 
be  held  responsible.  .  .  .  And  that  the  greater  laxity  of  social  and  conven- 
tional law  is  directly  chargeable  to  her  there  can  be  no  question."  Here 
he  is  only  making  rash  statements,  that  he  is  not  proving. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  "  in  the  mind  of  man  who  first  made  the 
laws,  tried  and  fitted  them  to  the  woman  and  now  passes  sentence  upon 
her  as  being  responsible  for  lowering  the  "standards"  as  previously  laid 
down  by  himself. 

He  admits  that  with  the  old  laws  she  had  not  the  slightest  chance  to 
influence  the  law-makers,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  laws  were  corre- 
spondingly good,  w^hich  they  were  not ;  while  he  says,  "  To-day,  she  is 
theoretically  as  potent  as  man  " — "  theoretically  "  is  the  only  good  word 
in  the  sentence.  Yes,  it  will  be  admitted  that  "  theoretically  "  she  is 
potent,  but  how  do  the  facts  in  the  case  square  with  his  argument?  What 
sort  of  lawyer  must  Mr.  Aubrey  be,  if  he  thinks  that  we  are  living  under 
a  "  new  dispensation  "  ? 

If  we  have  made  any  laws  in  the  short  time  that  women  have  had 
suffrage  in  many  of  the  States,  how  many  of  these  laws  are  traceable  to 
woman's  influence,  or,  if  traceable,  how  many  of  them  have  been  of  a  kind 
to  lower  standards  or  morals?  The  women  have  not  been  directly  in  the 
legislative  halls,  not  more  than  one  or  two  in,  at  least,  three  States,  and 
if  this  small  number  are  to  be  charged  with  the  direct  effect  of  increasing 
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divorces,  and  of  bringing  about  laxity  in  morals,  what  powerful  creatures 
they  must  be! 

No,  Mr.  Aubrey's  logic  for  a  lawyer  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  His 
reasoning  would  imply  that  with  woman's  power  to  vote,  she  had  the 
power  to  overturn  the  laws,  and  that  she  had  so  overturned  them,  which 
reasoning  is  simply  absurd.  Laws  are  made  every  year,  but  the  laws 
which  govern  us,  and  under  which  we  live,  are  admitted  to  be  antiquated, 
obsolete,  and  hundreds  of  years  behind  the  times,  nevertheless  binding, 
immovable  and  unchanging.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  the  laws 
to  have  been  changed  in  these  few  years  to  produce  the  effects  that  he 
concludes  are  the  result  of  *'  laws." 

Conduct  is  not  the  result  of  law,  conduct  is  the  result  of  life,  or  vice- 
versa.  "  Law  "  is  "  crystallized  public  opinion  "  and  when  a  man  attempts 
to  explain  the  secret  springs  of  action  by  statistics,  he  is  led  into  very 
specious  argument. 

Divorce  is  not  dependent  upon  the  laws  passed  to  make  its  completion 
easy  or  difficult,  but  upon  the  people  who  will  take  advantage  of  it.  These 
again  are  of  such  a  different  character  from  the  previous  generations,  that 
they  stop  at  nothing;  they  will  have  their  own  way:  but  at  no  time  can 
the  entire  charge  of  providing  easy  divorce  be  placed  at  the  door  of  women. 
The  women  most  interested  In  legislation  are  not  the  women  who  get 
divorces,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  who  get  divorces  are  not  at 
all  interested  in  legislative  conditions;  they  wish  to  get  a  divorce  because 
they  wish  to  change  their  lives,  not  because  divorce  is  easy,  but  because 
their  lives  are  intolerable.  That  is  one  class  of  women  who  obtain  divorce, 
perhaps  the  word  license  does  apply  to  them,  but  there  is  a  much  larger 
class  who  will  not  accept  marriage  which  does  not  give  them  decent  living; 
they  object  to  men  having  the  greater  license  that  interferes  with  their 
own  well-being;  they  are  educated  up  to  a  better  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  what  women  of  another  generation 
endured  with  a  smiling  face. 

Take  the  matter  of  drunkenness;  why  should  a  woman  allow  herself 
to  be  abused,  insulted  and  degraded  before  her  family  of  little  children, 
and  keep  on  increasing  that  family  to  what  is  certain  misery  for  all  ?  The 
wife  of  a  drunken  man  in  times  past  might  receive  the  help  and  pity  of 
outsiders,  but  she  was  supposed  to  accept  her  bitter  lot  with  resignation, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  change  it;  when  a  condition  like  that  calls  for 
divorce,  is  the  woman  or  the  man  to  blame.  Is  it  liberty  or  license  that  Is 
the  object,  or  a  desire  to  Improve  one's  condition? 

Here  is  where  comes  In  the  fallacy  of  "  proof  "  by  statistics.  If  divorce 
statistics  are  Increased  by  the  women  who  will  not  submit  to  treatment 
that  was  considered  inevitable  In  the  past,  that  is  not  evidence  that  there 
has  developed  "  among  women  a  tendency  to  an  attitude  of  indifference 
regarding  female  chastity  " — it  is  more  due  to  a  feeling  that  if  men  want 
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women  to  be  chaste  merely  for  their  benefit,  they  may  use  coercion  as  best 
pleases  themselves.  Woman  has  come  to  understand  that  if  a  woman  is 
not  chaste  because  her  own  self-respect  demands  it,  she  is  not  chaste  at  all — 
denouncing  her  will  not  make  her  chaste.  Her  chastity  is  somewhat  de- 
pendent upon  whether  men  desire  her;  as  Max  O'Rell  says,  it  is  very  easy 
for  old  maids  to  give  their  hearts  to  God — in  fact,  they  give  to  God  what 
men  would  not  have;  so  in  the  matter  of  liberty  and  license,  it  is  not  a 
question  that  can  be  determined  by  taking  into  account  one  sex,  it  is 
dependent  upon  both  sexes,  and  if  there  is  more  license  to-day  than  before, 
the  statistics  of  prostitution,  illegitimacy  and  divorce  cannot  be  held  to 
prove  anything  more  against  women  than  against  men. 

Woman  has  more  liberty  because  she  insists  upon  having  it:  not 
because  man's  chivalry  wants  her  to  have  it,  but  only  because  his  wits 
cannot  invent  a  way  to  keep  her  from  it;  and  now  that  she  has  liberty, 
whatever  other  evils  are  in  the  world  are  to  be  laid  at  her  door  as  the 
effect  of  her  liberty! 

And  of  all  the  evils  that  she  should  be  charged  with  fostering,  license 
is  the  most  supremely  ridiculous! 

In  what  way  can  it  be  decided  that  there  is  more  license?  The  chief 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers.  The  truth  really  is  that  there 
is  not  so  much  more  license — only  that  more  of  it  gets  into  the  papers. 

And  who,  pray,  is  to  blame  for  that?  Certainly  not  the  women.  The 
newspapers  are  all  run  by  men.  The  Woman's  Page  and  Society  Columns 
are  never  sullied  by  the  faintest  hint  of  scandal  or  slander;  that  is  all 
reserved  for  the  front  page  or  editorials.  How  then  can  the  fact  be 
assumed  that  because  woman  has  more  liberty  she  is  responsible  for  the 
increased  license? 

She  is  not  responsible  for  it!  To  woman  is  due  all  the  decency  that 
is  in  the  world  to-day! 

Women  have  charge  of  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  ages  of  8,  9,  lO 
years — ^when  boys  are  permitted  to  be  under  the  care  of  men  and  learn 
more  of  men's  ways. 

Under  women's  care  the  children  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  evil, 
they  are  taught  sweet,  simple  ideas,  given  pure  thoughts  and  motives — and 
their  lives  are  innocent;  nothing  vulgar  or  indecent  is  put  before  them  if  it 
can  be  prevented.  When  the  boys  are  turned  over  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  men,  what  happens?  I  do  not  know,  I  am  a  woman;  but  it  is  pretty 
freely  known  that  boys  are  supposed  to  be  free  to  learn  all  the  evil  and 
wickedness  that  can  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  put  in  practice,  it  establishes  their  manhood;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  girl  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in  her  innocence  and  purity,  until  such  time 
as  the  man  wishes  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  her,  that  is,  wishes  to 
marry  her,  then  we  have — the  problem? 
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This  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  lead  to  divorce:  purity — innocence — 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  civilized  brute  on  the  other ! 

In  the  past  this  condition  was  accepted,  usually  because  women  were  in 
love,  and  did  not  have  the  strength  or  the  ability  to  reason  it  out.  Tradi- 
tion, not  law,  held  them  in  thrall,  also.  Women  were  taught  self-restraint, 
self-control,  submission,  while  men  who  needed  teaching  and  discipline  were 
not  encouraged  to  exercise  any,  rather  were  encouraged  to  Indulge  in 
license,  "  sow  their  wild  oats,"  and  then  pick  out  a  nice  girl  and  "  settle 
down." 

No,  the  charge  is  not  proved.  If  statistics  of  divorce  are  the  only 
evidence  that  woman  Is  "  responsible  for  a  lowering  of  her  standard  of 
female  chastity  "  and  the  "  greater  laxity  of  social  and  conventional  law," 
we  women  deny  the  charge,  for  if  we  have  any  effect  upon  society  we 
intend  to  raise  the  standard  for  men,  not  lower  it  for  women. 

Anne  B.  Stewart 
Seattle 

Mr.  Eugene  F.  Ware 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  for  March,  191 5,  J.  Albert  Pierce,  in  the 
article,  The  Quiet  Life,  p.  357-8,  credits  two  stanzas  to  Charles  Miller, 
which  were  written  by  Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Kansas,— published  in  his  vol- 
ume. Rhymes  of  Ironquill,  p.  114,  the  whole  poem  entitled  Whist.  The 
ninth  edition  of  the  volume  was  published  by  Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  1899. 

W.  H.  Carruth 
Stanford  University 


''Philanthropy'' 
[to  the  editor  of  the  forum] 

Dear  Sir, — In  her  article  entitled  Washington  Square,  in  the  May 
issue  of  your  magazine,  Pietra  Van  Brunt  offers  one  more  illustration  of 
the  inconsistency  of  bourgeois  social  theory.  Our  middle  class  is  less  con- 
sistent in  this  respect  than  any  other,  since  it  Is  near-proletarian  to  those 
above  It  and  near-plutocratic  to  those  below  it.  Our  authoress,  for  exam- 
ple, thinks  that  the  tired  business  man  she  sees  in  the  restaurant  is  merely 
dissipated;  but  she  pities  the  bench  people  who  think  that  art  is  one  long 
holiday.  If  she  wants  their  charity  Instead  of  envy  when  she  is  escorted 
to  the  opera,  she  should  pass  some  of  it  up  to  her  restaurant  companions. 
The  plutocrat  Is  a  consistent  individualist  in  politics  and  an  idealist   (for 
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others)  in  metaphysics;  the  proletarian  sans  culottCj  if  he  knows  his  own 
interests,  is  a  consistent  socialist  and  materialist;  the  bourgeois  is  neither 
"  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring." 

What  good  would  it  do  the  sans  culottes  or  what  harm  the  author  if 
they  knew  her  art  was  not  "  one  long  holiday  "  ?  Probably  she  and  they 
have  different  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  holiday.  Many  a  hobo 
would  work  for  omelettes,  cofEee,  cigarettes  and  opera  if  he  had  a  chance. 

The  way  she  salved  her  conscience  after  the  opera  is  like  the  bread  and 
circuses  with  which  Rome  stifled  the  civic  conscience  of  her  Populares. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  noblesse  oblige;  this  is  why  lazzaroni  consider 
strangers  the  almoners  of  Providence,  why  servants  cheat  and  waiters  must 
be  tipped.  The  very  people  who  seem  most  to  fear  the  pauperizing  effect 
of  socialism  upon  the  proletariat  are  pouring  this  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  social  revolution. 

Of  course  the  bench  people  would  have  fared  no  better  if  she  had  not 
gone  to  the  opera.  But  if  she  would  give  her  cigarette  money  (a  Bohemian 
affectation  of  which  she  Vv^ould  not  be  guilty  without  the  moral  support  of 
Paris's  Latin  Quarter,  for  a  reason  which  she  herself  suggests)  to  the 
Socialist  campaign  fund  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  strike 
benefits,  it  would  do  much  more  good  than  her  unsystematic,  demoralizing, 
second-hand  philanthropy.  The  supper  she  did  not  eat  was  as  futile  a 
sacrifice  as  the  emerald  of  Polycrates. 

C.  Vincent  Clark 
Crossville,  Illinois 
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'^  Strict  Accountability 


IN  dealing  with  the  grave  question  raised  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  it  is  necessary — though  it  is  difficult — to  con- 
sider all  the  conditions  coolly,  and  in  the  spirit  indicated  by 
the  President's  appeal  for  true  neutrality.  The  mere  fact  that 
American  lives  have  been  lost  must  not  be  allowed  to  urge  us 
hastily  to  extreme  measures:  for  other  lives  have  been  lost, 
notably  in  Belgium,  under  the  saddest  circumstances;  and  we 
have  not  felt  compelled  to  intervene.  If  we  understand  aright 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  duties  of  nations,  those  lives 
were  in  our  care,  as  the  lives  of  our  own  people.  Is  there  such  a 
difference  between  the  two  tragedies — the  prolonged  tragedy 
and  the  appallingly  sudden  tragedy — that  inaction  must  yield  to 
action,  decisive,  irrevocable?  Are  we,  who  have  so  often  and  so 
strongly  proclaimed  our  detestation  of  all  the  principles  of  war, 
now  to  consider — ^even  as  a  remote  contingency — the  possibility 
of  hostilities? 

Whether  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  not  protesting 
effectively  against  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  right 
or  wrong.  Is  a  matter  that  cannot  profitably  be  discussed  now. 
The  whole  horrible  business  of  the  war  involved  so  many  prob- 
lems that  even  a  statesman  so  sincere  and  able  as  the  President 
might  well  have  made  mistakes.  Our  traditional  policy  forbade 
interference  in  European  affairs,  however  distressing,  unless 
American  interests  were  directly  concerned.  We  did  not  Inter- 
vene In  the  Balkan  Wars,  with  all  their  pitiable  savagery.  We 
did  not  Intervene  when  Europe  exploited  Africa.  It  was  decided, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  not  to  interfere  when  Belgium  was  Invaded 
— except  In  so  far  as  the  feeding  of  the  starving  and  the  clothing 
of  the  destitute  can  be  called  Interference.  We  kept  our  hands 
from  meddling.  We  listened  to  all  sides.  We  preserved  the 
strictest  neutrality — and  were  rewarded  by  being  misunderstood 
and  harshly  criticised. 

But  now,  there  has  been  put  before  us  a  case  in  which  we  are 
unquestionably  and  vitally  concerned.     Deliberately,  In  defiance 
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of  law,  reason  and  humanity,  American  citizens,  American 
women,  American  children,  have  been  wantonly  murdered. 
There  can  be  no  specious  plea  of  garbled  accounts,  of  prejudiced 
distortions.  The  facts  are  admitted.  The  German  Government 
had  been  warned  that  it  would  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  every  American  life  that  was  attacked.  That  warning  has 
been  flagrantly  disregarded.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  meaning 
we  are  to  give  to  the  term  "  strict  accountability,"  and  how  we 
are  to  explain,  so  that  the  German  Government  will  understand 
quite  clearly,  that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  her  nationals 
to  be  assassinated. 

We  cannot  secure  full  redress,  even  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment should  be  willing  to  make  whatever  reparation  may  lie  in 
its  power.  There  Is  no  redress  that  can  bring  back  the  dead,  or 
turn  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  into  content  and  peace.  The 
crime  that  has  been  committed  is  Irremediable. 

Would  there  be  any  comfort,  or  any  value,  in  retribution? 
Would  the  infliction  of  punishment  console  the  distressed  and 
bring  satisfaction  to  our  national  pride?  Not  if  the  idea  of  vin- 
dictiveness  prevails.  A  great  nation  must  move  in  greater  ways 
than  those  that  the  petty  would  dictate. 

We  give  our  grief  to  the  past,  our  solicitude  to  the  future. 
Quietly,  knowing  that  war  breeds  strange  distempers  and  warps 
the  judgment  of  partisans,  we  must  put  forward  our  just  de- 
mands :  that  Germany  shall  make  such  reparation  as  she  can  for 
the  lives  lost,  and  that  she  shall  absolutely  desist  from  the 
methods  that  have  led  to  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  so  many  non- 
combatants.  If  she  refuses — as  she  may  have  refused  before 
this  note  appears — to  follow  the  only  course  consistent  with  her 
claim  to  be  a  civilized  nation,  then  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  effective  steps  to  protect  American  lives. 

What  those  steps  would  be,  need  not  yet  be  considered  fully. 
It  would  be  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  neutral  coun- 
tries, to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
Germany  to  refuse  to  change  her  attitude.  But  if  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Germany  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  she  cannot  see,  or  will  not  admit,  her  obliga- 
tions to  us  and  to  civilization,  the  President  may  be  compelled  to 
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take  more  stringent  measures :  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  obvious 
that  the  German  menace  was  too  sinister  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Dead 

Our  dead,  wantonly  murdered,  are  at  rest  in  the  sea,  or  in  a 
foreign  grave.  May  they  sleep  well,  who  bore  themselves  so 
bravely  in  the  final  crisis.  The  well-known  and  the  obscure  are 
joined  together  now,  and  are  friends,  in  that  most  democratic  of 
all  republics — Eternity.  The  little  babes,  and  those  who  had 
perhaps  grown  weary  of  the  world,  have  gone  forward — the 
different  creeds  may  proffer  their  theories  as  to  where,  and  what. 
But  no  one  need  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  who  die 
bravely.  Whatever  gods  may  be,  whatever  destiny  may  lurk  for 
the  children  of  earth,  it  is  a  true  doctrine  that  they  who  die  with- 
out cowardice  may  face  untroubled  such  day  of  judgment  as  a 
God  of  Love  may  send  them.  The  span  of  their  lives  here  may 
be  short  or  long.  What  does  it  matter?  Think  of  the  myriads 
who  have  died  on  this  fragment  of  dust  even  since  the  beginning 
of  so-called  historical  times.  Do  we  regret  now  that  one,  or 
another,  did  not  have  so  many  years,  or  so  many  days,  added  to 
the  allotted  number?  Not  in  the  mere  length  of  life,  but  in  the 
significance  of  life,  and  in  the  significance  of  death,  can  be  found 
some  answer  to  the  problem  that  none  of  the  centuries  has  solved 
completely. 

Where  so  many  died,  and  so  many  were  heroic,  it  would  seem 
invidious  to  make  special  reference  to  individuals.  Yet  it  would 
be  inexcusable  not  to  record  the  last  words  of  Charles  Frohman. 
They  have  been  repeated  by  Miss  Rita  Jollivet,  and  her  state- 
ment is  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  authentic. 

Mr.  Frohman  spoke  while  the  ship  was  going  down.  "  To 
my  mind,"  he  said,  "  death  is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  which 
life  can  offer." 

Rest  in  peace,  brave  and  gallant  gentleman,  with  all  the  com- 
pany that  found  death  where  they  had  expected  to  reach  only  the 
frontiers  of  countries  that  we  call  foreign,  in  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  everyday  life.     But  no  sacrifice  that  has  been  made,  no 
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pain  that  has  been  suffered,  can  be  counted  vain.  Now,  and  for- 
ever, the  significance  of  that  sacrifice  and  that  pain' will  be  written 
indelibly  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Blundering 

If  the  British  Admiralty  has  no  satisfactory  explanation  to 
offer  for  its  apparent  failure  to  make  any  adequate  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  Lusitania  from  the  threatened  piratical  attack,  both  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  will  be  entitled  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion. So  far  as  can  be  gathered  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  ship 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  make  her  destruction  easier, 
and  the  Admiralty  was  looking  on  complacently,  under  the 
assumption  that  as  the  ship  had  not  been  torpedoed  before,  she 
never  would  be. 

The  Admiralty  has  had  so  much  work  to  do,  and  has  done 
it  so  well,  that  such  a  glaring  example  of  Inefficiency  comes  as  a 
greater  shock.  It  is  always  well  to  be  just:  it  is  generally  foolish 
to  be  indignant.  The  British  ships  have  performed,  from  the 
national  viewpoint,  an  unprecedented  and  wonderful  task:  with 
one  exception,  they  have  swept  every  ship  of  their  enemy — vessel 
of  commerce  or  vessel  of  war — from  all  the  oceans;  and,  in  their 
own  home  waters,  they  have  compelled  a  great  navy  to  hide  In 
mined  waters. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  the  German  navy,  which,  however 
misdirected  in  its  general  plans  of  warfare,  has  behaved  with 
superb  heroism  whenever  heroism  was  demanded.  But  when 
the  British  Admiralty,  which  had  been  offered  a  direct  challenge 
in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  failed  to  realize  its  responsibilities 
and  its  privileges,  British  prestige  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
will  not  recover  until  all  the  fossilized  heads  or  subordinates  of 
the  governmental  departments   have  been  removed. 

To  assert,  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  asserted,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  navy  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  convoys 
for  all  merchant  vessels,  is  a  futile  confession  of  stupidity  and 
incompetence.  Convoys  for  all  merchant  vessels  have  not  been 
demanded.  But  the  Lusitania  had  been  singled  out  as  a  special 
and  most  important  exception.     The  German  Government  had 
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publicly  advertised  its  Intention  to  commit  deliberate  murder.  It 
was  known  that  German  submarines  would  be  waiting  In  the 
course  that  the  great  liner  would  presumably  take.  The  chal- 
lenge was  direct:  but  the  Admiralty,  unprovided  with  spectacles, 
failed  to  perceive  Its  obvious  duty,  and  the  opportunity  that 
presented  itself. 

The  Blind 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  results  of  the  war  Is  the  huge  number 
of  men  who  have  been  blinded  and  are  now  slowly  learning  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  and  llghtless  life. 
They  bear  witness — as  so  many  others  bear  witness  also — to  the 
criminality  of  militarism.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot 
settle  their  differences  of  opinion  without  having  recourse  to 
maiming  and  murder,  which  prove  nothing  except  the  existence 
of  barbarism,  It  is  surely  time  for  the  nations  to  be  reorganized 
and  for  a  new  spirit  to  replace  the  pettiness  of  local  jealousies 
and  selfishness. 

Even  In  these  dark  days,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend, 
and  not  to  restrict,  the  scope  of  hostilities,  there  remains  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  one  thought  which  is  becoming  Increasingly 
prevalent  In  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people.  It  Is  felt,  and  it  is 
being  publicly  stated  every  day  by  men  of  distinction  and  by  the 
man  In  the  street,  that  the  price  of  war  is  so  appalling  that  even 
the  war-maniacs  themselves  must  recognize  the  necessity  for 
sane  methods,  and  combine  with  the  sensible  majority  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  criminal 
savagery. 

In  the  meantime,  the  victims  of  all  races  present  a  sorry 
spectacle  to  those  who  have  eyes,  and  can  see;  and  seeing,  under- 
stand. The  first  flush  of  patriotism  will  carry  many  through 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  aflliction:  but  as  the  years  pass,  and 
neglect  and  privation  become  familiar,  and  the  darkness  never 
lifts.  It  will  be  less  easy  to  feel  reconciled  to  a  fate  so  harsh. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  by-products  of  militarism.  It  is 
our  task  to  destroy  the  accursed  system,  so  that  the  world  may 
breathe  freely,   and  atrocities  be   no  longer  defended   on  the 
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ground  that  war  is  hell,  and  that  men,  women  and  children  must 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  proving  the  exactness  of  the  definition. 

Enceinte 

**0n  another  occasion  a  French  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  of 
respectable  family,  managed  to  escape  into  the  French  lines.  She 
explained  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  occupation  she, 
with  her  sister  and  mother,  had  been  violated  by  German 
soldiers,  and  all  three  are  now  enceinte." 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  by  a  war  correspondent  in 
a  New  York  newspaper.  The  statement,  as  a  particular  detail, 
may  or  may  not  be  verifiable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
thousands  of  cases  similar  brutalities  have  been  perpetrated. 

War,  far  from  regenerative,  is  certainly  generative,  in  such 
instances,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  the  attention 
even  of  philosophic  neutrals.  But  war,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
appeal  to  "  reason  "  of  all  who,  in  these  modern  days,  still  linger 
in  the  atmosphere  of  mediaevalism.  Many  gentlemen  and  ladies 
— or,  in  the  more  direct  phrasing  of  democracy,  men  and  women 
— are  thinking  in  terms  of  knights,  tournaments,  armor  and 
chivalry. 

"Chivalry"  to-day — as  always — can  readily  be  factorized: 
lust,  ignorance,  vainglory,  self-assertion,  domination.  The  in- 
famous jus  prima  noctis  of  feudalism  is  perpetuated  in  the  indis- 
criminate raping  of  militarism. 

But  war  is  regenerative,  inspiring — to  the  merely  bestial  type. 
It  is  the  supreme  argument.  Where  logic  has  failed,  let  lust  and 
shrapnel  be  the  arbiters.  So  shall  nations  be  inspired  and  re- 
deemed. 

But  what  will  happen  to  the  thousands  of  innocents — hated 
by  their  mothers,  unknown  by  their  fathers — who  must  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  efficacy  of  slaughter,  rape  and  savagery  as  the  only 
civilized  means  of  adjusting  differences  of  opinion? 

The  Roosevelt-Barnes  Case 

Some  very  interesting  revelations  have  been  made  during  the 
course  of  the  trial  at  Syracuse,  and  no  doubt  the  people  of  the 
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country  have  made  a  few  notes  for  future  reference.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  them  that  they  receive  from  their  professional 
political  leaders  exactly  what  they  are  willing  to  accept,  and  even 
the  machinery  of  corrupt  organizations  cannot  prevent  them 
from  having  their  own  way,  if  they  are  sufficiently  determined 
and  sufficiently  intelligent.  But  long  custom  has  made  them  cal- 
lous or  supine,  and  they  have  too  long  tolerated  disgraceful 
methods  and  an  utterly  debased  standard  of  political  life. 

War  Babies 

Mrs.  Grundy  has  already  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  war  babies,  and  her  conclusions  are  not  always  illogical 
and  pernicious.  It  is  not  good  for  a  nation  that  large  numbers 
of  illegitimate  children  should  be  born  under  distressing  condi- 
tions, and  with  little  hope  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  the  care, 
training  and  love  which  are  indispensable.  Yet,  though  these 
babies  have  been  termed  "  accidents,"  undesired,  the  mere  results 
of  opportunity,  excitement,  ignorance  and  the  demoralization  of 
war,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  children  born  in  per- 
fectly lawful  wedlock  are  equally  undesired  and  accidental. 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  adult  mind  toward  the  whole 
problem,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  little  innocents  and  to  give  them  a  reasonably 
fair  chance  in  the  life  which  they  did  not  choose;  and  even  the 
terrible  risk  of  appearing  to  countenance  immorality  must  be 
accepted  cheerfully.  For  these  are  not  normal  times;  and  normal 
manners,  not  always  satisfactory  at  the  best,  cannot  be  expected 
to  fit  them.  Under  the  stress  of  war  and  war  preparations,  under 
the  influence  of  the  feeling  that  spreads  so  quickly  through  a 
country  fighting  for  its  honor  or  its  life,  much  may  happen,  and 
much  may  be  condoned,  that  would  not  occur  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

With  regard,  not  to  the  "  voluntary  "  babies,  but  to  those 
still  more  unhappy  little  victims  of  war,  the  products  of  rape  and 
brutish  violence,  the  problem  is  more  difficult,  the  cruelty  to  all 
concerned  more  intense.  But  as  there  is  no  offence,  no  cause  for 
shame,  though  much  for  pity,  in  the  mother,  it  should  be  possible 
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for  public  and  private  opinion  to  become  rational,  so  that  bigotry 
and  hysteria  may  be  avoided,  and  the  innocent  and  helpless  not 
be  treated  as  if  they  had  committed  a  crime,  instead  of  being  the 
victims  of  a  crime. 

The  President  of  the   United  States 

Whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize  it  or  not, 
they  have  now  the  greatest  President  who  has  ever  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  left  illus- 
trious names :  Wilson  may  leave,  as  destiny  may  decide,  a  great 
name  or  a  smaller  one — for  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
times  in  which  they  are  living,  and  the  times  which  will  follow 
when  they  are  dead.  It  is  not  possible  to  quote  at  length  now, 
as  might  have  been  done  under  less  urgent  conditions,  from  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  at  Philadelphia :  but  a  few  brief  excerpts  can  be 
given.  When  their  purport  is  fully  understood,  America  will 
have  begun  to  realize  herself.  At  present,  she  has  only  com- 
menced to  begin. 

"  No  man  who  does  not  see  visions  will  ever  realize  any  high 
hope  or  undertake  any  high  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  example  of 
America  must  be  the  example,  not  merely  of  peace  because  she 
will  not  fight,  but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the  healing  and  ele- 
vating influence  of  the  world,  and  strife  is  not.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others 
by  force  that  it  is  right.  .  .  ." 

Even  Europe,  blinded  by  blood,  agonized  by  torment,  must 
recognize  that  the  man  who  can  speak  like  this  is  a  man  who  has 
a  greater  right  than  anyone  now  living  to  offer  to  the  world 
those  suggestions  for  enduring  peace  which  may  remove  forever 
the  clouds — clouds  most  sombre,  ominous  and  frightful — of  war 
and  militarism;  of  hate,  jealousy,  mistrust,  barbarism. 

God  save  America — not  because  she  is  America;  but  because 
she  stands — in  and  through  her  President  and  her  people — for 
peace,  and  a  new  ideal  amongst  nations:  because  she  is  too  proud 
to  fight,  until  fighting  becomes  compulsory,  and  pride  of  peace 
must  yield  to  pride  in  justice. 
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